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ROYAL  COLONIAL  mSTETUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND   AVENUE, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


COUNCIL  OF  1908^9. 


HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 

9ia-^tt8iktnt0« 

FIELD^MABSHAL  H.B^.  THB  DUKB  OF  GONNAUGHT,  K.G.  G.O.M.G. 

H.R.H.  PKINOB  0HBI8TIAN,  K.O.,  G.O.V.O. 

DUKB  OF  ABOYLL,  K.T^  O.0.M.G^  G.C.V.O. 

DUKB  OF  MABLBOBOUQH,  K.Q. 

BABL  OF  ABBBDBBN,  K.T.,  Q.aM.G. 

BABL  OF  DUNBAVBN,  K.P.,  CHG. 

BABL  OF  BLGIN,  E.G.,  Q.O.S.L,  G.O.I.B. 

BABL  GBBT,  G.G.M.G. 

BABL  OF  JBB8BY,  G.03^  G.OJCG. 

BABL  OF  MIBTO,  G.0.8X,  G.aiLG.,  G.O.LB. 

BABL  OF  ONSLOW,  G.OJLG. 

BABL  OF  BOSBBBBY,  K.G.,K.T. 

VISOOUNT  MILNBB,  G.aB.,  G.O.M.G. 

LOBD  BBA8SBY,  G.03. 

LOBD  STBATHOONA  AND  MOUNT  BOYAL,  G.GJI.G. 

BIGHT  HON.  ALFBED  LYTTBLTON,  K.O.,  M.P. 

BIGHT  HON.  SIB  GEOBGB  TAUBMAN  GOLDIB,  E.0.1CX}. 

BIGHT  HON.  SIB  CECIL  CLBMBNTI  SMITH,  G.C.M.G. 

SIB  HBNBY  B.  G.  BXJLWBB,  G.UM.G. 

BIB  FBBDBBICK  Y0T7NG,  K.OJLG. 

Henby  Bibchenough,  Esq.,  G.M.G.        <  SibHubebt  E.H.Jbbninohau,KC.M.G. 

AdmibalSibNathamielBowden-Shith,  I  William  Exswiok,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.C.B.                                                   I  Sib  Godfrey  Y.  Laoden,  E.G.M.G. 

Tex  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Bbasset.               '  Sib  Nbyile  Lubbook,  K.C.M.G. 

Allan  Campbsll,  Esq.  Sib  Gbobob  S.  Mackenzie,  E.C.M.G., 

J.  G.  Ck)LMEB,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  C.B. 

F.  H.  Danoab,  Esq.                                 .  Sib  E.  Montague  Nelson,  E.G.M.G. 

Fbbdxbxox  Dutton,  Esq.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. 

Lt.-Genbbal  Sib  J.  Betan  Edwabdb,  '  Georoe  B.  Parkin,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  M.A. 

E.G.M.G.,  03.  LL.D. 

Sir  Thomas  E.  Fuller,  K.C.M.G.  Sib  Westbt  B.  Pbbobtal,  E.G.M.G. 

Majob-Gxnebal   Sib  Hbnbt    Gbbbn,  Hon.  C.  H.  Bason. 

E.G.S.I.,  G.B.  LiEUT.-CoL.  Sib  Donald  Robertson, 

Alfred  P.  Hillieb,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.D.  E.C.S.I. 

Rt.    Hon.    Sir    Albert    H.    Hime,  Major^General  G.  W.  Robinson,  G.B. 

E.C.M.G.  1 

ponoTBrg  f  rtSBttttr. 

Sib  Montagu  F.  Ommannxt,  G.G.M.G.,  E.C.B.,  I.S.O. 

Sttrttarg. 
J.  S..O*Halloban,  G.M.G. 

ITibrarion*  Cl^f  CUrb. 

James  R.  Boosi.  William  Ghambeblain. 

9Hnlur0. 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 


Jotiorarg  Corrtepotrbing  SemtRrwf . 


Australia:    W.   L.    Dockeb,    Esq., 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wm.  V.  Robinson,  Esq.,  G.M.G., 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Hon.  W.  F.  Taylor, M,L.C.,M.D., 

Brisbane,  Queensland. 
J.  Edwin  Thomas,  Esq.,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 
Hon.  Sir  Neil  E.  Lewis,  K.C.M.G., 

HoBART,  Tasmania. 
Hedley    L.    W.    Button,    Esq., 

Launceston,  Tasmania;  - 
Ernest     Black,      Esq.,      M.D., 
Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Bahamas  :  Hon.  Sir  James  H.  Young, 

M.E.C.,  Nassau. 
Barbados  :  E.  G.  Sinckler,  Esq. 
Borneo  :     H.E.     E.      P.      Gueritz, 

Sandakan. 
British  Guiana:  Hon.  Bobert  Duff, 

Georgetown. 
British     Honduras  :     H.     Denbigh 

Phillips,  Esq.,  Belize. 
Canada:    Sir     Sandfobd     Fleming, 
K.C.M.G.,  Ottawa. 
A.    B.    Creelman,   Esq.,     E.C., 

Montreal. 
Ernest      B.       C.     Hanington, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  Yictoru,  British 
Columbia. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.  Longley, 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Thomas  Bobinson,  Esq.,    Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 
John  T.  Small,Esq.,  E.C.,Toronto. 
Cape  Colony  :  W.  K.Bradford,  Esq., 
Eimberley. 
Harry  Gibson,  Esq.,  Capetown. 
Major   Frederick  A.  Saundebb, 

F.B.C.S.,  Grahamstown. 
The    Ven.    Archdeacon    A.    T. 
WiRGMAN,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Port 
Elizabeth. 
Ceylon  :   Hon.  J.  Ferguson,  C.M.G., 

M.L.C.,  Colombo. 
Cyprus  :  J.  B.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Nicosia. 
Egypt:    Ralph    C.    Crafton,    Esq., 
Bamleh,  Alexandria. 
H.  Boyd-Carpenter,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Cairo. 
Falkland  Islands  :  H.E.  W.  L.  Allar- 

DYCE,  C.M.G. 
Federated  Malay  States  :  Sm  W.  T. 
Taylor,  E.C.M.G.,  Selangor. 


Fiji:  Hon.  JopN  K.  M.  Ross,  M.E.C. 
Suva. 

Gambia  :  Hon.  F.  Bisset  Archer. 

Gk)LD.  Coast  Colony  :  H.  E.  Barker, 
Esq.,  AccRi. 

Hong  Eong:  Hon.  H.  E.  Pollock, 
KC,  M.L.C. 

Jamaica  :  Frank  Cundall,  Esq.,  Kings- 
ton. 

Leibward  Islands  :  H.E.  Snt  E.  Bick- 
HAM  Sweet  Escott,  E.C.M.G.,  An- 
tigua. 

Malta:  Hon.  Sir  Edward  M.  Mere- 
wether,  K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

Natal  :  Y.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Durban. 

New    Zealand:  James   Allen,   Esq., 
M.H.B.,  Dunbdin. 
Alexander  H.  Turnbull,  Esq., 

Wellington. 
Hon.  C.  C.  Bowen,  M.L.C.,  Mid- 

DLETON,  ChRISTCHURCH. 

R.  D.  Douglas    McLean,    Esq., 

Napier. 
H.   G.  Seth  Smith,  Esq.,  Auck- 
land. 
Nigeria,    Northern  :     Sir    William 

Wallace,  E.C.M.G.,  Zungeru. 
Nigeria,  Southern  :  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
J.  Winkfield,  Calabar. 
C.  V.  Bellamy,  Esq.,  M.InstCE., 
Lagos. 
i  Orange   Biter  Colony  :  0.  P.  Bece^ 

Esq.,  Bloemfontein. 
I  Rhodesia  :  Thomas    Stewart,    Esq., 

M.B.,  CM.,  Salisbury. 
I  Captain    J.    C.    Jesser     Coope«^ 

BULAWAYO. 

i  Seychelles:   H.E.  W.  E.  Davidson, 
'       C.M.G. 

I  Sierra  Leone  :  R.   M.  Forde,  Esq., 
L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Freetown. 
Straits  Settlements:  E.  L.  Brock- 
j       man,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Singapore. 

Transvaal  :  W.  T.  Graham,  Esq.,  J.P.^ 
I  Johannesburg. 

I  Cecil  E.  Ha  web,  Esq.,  Pretoru. 

!  Trinidad  :  P.  Carmody,  Esq.,  F.I.C, 
I       F.C.S.,  Port  of  Spain. 
1  Uganda  JProtbctorate  :  George  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  C.B.,  Entebbe. 
Windward     Islands  :     Hon.    P.    A. 
Gnoley,    M.L.C,     St.    George's,. 
Grenada. 


Telegraphic  Address :  "  Recital,  London." 
Telephone  No.  5587,  "  Gbrbard." 


THE  EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

FOUNDED  jaes. 

INCOBFOBATED  BY  BOTAIj  CHABTEB  1882. 

3ij:6Ta?o-"  xri>ria?EX)   eimi^ire." 


To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  foicilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  par jiy  character. — (Bule  I.) 

IPiiembrH^ip. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Resident  and  Non-Besident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.  The  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  £2  ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £\  I5. 
(which  is  increased  to  £8  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
tfnited  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £\  Is.  (which  is 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  three 
months).  Besident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years'  annual  subscriptions 
of  £2  on  payment  of  £16 ;  and  Non-Besident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  Non-Besident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 


X  Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 

^rt6xUgt0  of  Jtlbbs  b\tsH  S^ubscriptions  Hre  nai  in  ^rrtar. 

The  {nrivilegea  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Booms ;  a  Library  containing  over  70,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history,  government,  trade, 
resources  and  development  of  the  British  Colonies  and  India ;  and 
a  Newspaper  Boom  in  which  the  principal  Journals,  Magazines, 
and  Beviews — Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian — are  regularly  received 
and  filed.  Books  maybe  borrowed — subject  to  the  Library  Begula- 
tions — and  the  correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  are  forwarded 
to  all  Fellows  whose  addresses  are  known. 

Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conver- 
sazione, and  to  introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week- 
days froni  10  A.M.  to  8  p.m.,  except  during  August  and  September, 
when  it  is  closed  at  6  p.m. 


The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 

Secretary, 


FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 


{  btqtltStlb  the  sum  of  £  to  the  Botal  CoiiONial 

Institute,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate  as 
may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


Those  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacie^s  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest. 


FORM  OF  CANDIDATE'S  CERTIFICATE. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Title 

Residence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this  day  of  19 

F.R.C.I.,  from  personal  knowledge. 
F.R.C.I. 

Proposed  19 

Elected  19 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITDTf. 


SESSION     1907-1908. 


FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  12, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Twelve  Months  of  Imperial  Evolution  " 
was  read  by  Mr.  Richard  Jebb.  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  95 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  13  Resident  and  82  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Ian  D.  Colvin,  C.  B.  Coverdale- Storey ^  Robert  Fox-Symons^  M.R.C.8., 
L.R.C.P.j  Clement  U.  Kingston,  Daniel  Cartan  Lee,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Lilford,  Lt.'Colonel  Dtidley  A.  Mills,  R.E,,  Wm.  A.  M.  Partridge,  C.E., 
Colonel  Duncan  O,  Pitcher,  Newman  Richardson,  Patrick  N.  Russell,  Watson 
Dougias  Shennan,  Sir  Walter  Wragg,  D.CL. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  :^- 

Thomas  N.  Amos  (Rhodesia),  Edward  J.  Arnett  (Northern  Nigeria),  Stephen 
S.  Bagge,  C.M.G.  (British  East  Africa),  Major  Andrew  Bain  (Northern 
Nigeria),  His  Honour  Jiidge  Jacob  W,  Barth,  M.A.  (British  East  Africa)^ 
Marcus  H.  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  LS.O.  (Northern  Nigeria),  M.  Cameron  Blair, 
M.D.  (Southern  Nigeria),  Robert  Brown  (Southern  Nigeria),  Frederic  W. 
Bult  (Cape  Colony),  William  Burton  (Fiji),  Charles  P.  B.  Clubb,M.R.C,S.E., 
L.R.C.P.  (New  South  Wales)^  Benjamin  Colenbrander,  J.P,  (Natal),  Archie 
Collins  (Seychelles),  H.  Ramsay  Collins,  J.P.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Natal),  Robert 
Crawford  (Victoria),  Tfuytnas  Deacon  (Gold  Coast  Colon/ij),  Robin  B,  de  Beer 
(Liberia),  Alfred  Dickens  (Natal),  Walter  M,  Donald  (Rhodesia),  Benjamin  J. 
Donnellan  (Transvaal),  J.  Monteith  Drysdalcy  M.A,  (Argentine  Republic), 
Captain  Charles  Duly,  D.S,0.  (Rhodesia),  Arthur  J.  Dykes  (Maufitiiis),  M. 
Ross  Eldred  (Transvaal),  Lewis  Evans  (Transvaal),  Wm.  Withers  Ewbank, 
M.R.C.S.E,,  L.S.A.  (Western  Australia),  Joseph  P.  Fagan,  L.R.C.S., 
L,R.C,P,  (Northern  Nigeria),  Ronald  H.  Fergtison  (Ceylon),  J.  BickerUm 
Fisher  (New  Zealand),  Gordon  S.  Drummond  Forbes,  M.L.C,,  D.S.O. 
(Rhodesia),  Wm.  King  Eraser  (Northern  Nigeria),  Maurice  Fredericks  (Gambia), 
Lt.-CoUmel  Francis  B.  Freehill,  M.A.  (New  South  Wales),  Noel  Gray  Frere 
(Egypt),  Hew.  O'Halloran  Giles  (South  Australia),  Harry  H.  Gomm  (Brazil), 
Hon.  Jacobus  A,  C.  Qraaff,  M.L.C.  (Cape  Colony),  St.  George  Gray,  M.A., 
M.B.  (Southern  Nigeria),  Major  Frederick  G.  Guggisberg  R.E.  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  J.  Waldron  Harding  (New  Zealand),  Wm.  E  Harrison  (Sierra 
Leofie),  A.  G,  Hay  (Rhodesia),  Hon.  Alexander  Henderson  (Canada),  Wm.  G. 
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Holford  (Transvaal),  W.  Herbert  James  (South  Australia),  F.  L,  Jonsson 
(Natal),  J.  Beacham  Kiddle  (Victoria),  Eugene  Lafleur,  K.C.  (Canada), 
Thomas  T.  Langlois  (British  Columbia),  Brown  Lawrence  (Cape  Colony), 
Henry  Hamilton  Lawrence  (British  Guiana),  George  P,  Lyall  (Natal), 
J.  Donald  Mackenzie  (Rhodesia),  John  W,  T.  McLellan  (British  East  Africa), 
Robert  J.  C,  Maddrell  (New  South  Wales),  Arthur  T,  Marks  (Transvaal), 
H(m.  Ormond  T.  Middleton,  M.L.C.  (Bermuda),  William  J.  Monson  (British 
East  Africa),  Leopold  M,  Myers  (New  Zealand),  George  W,  Nash  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Robert  D,  O'Neale,  M.B.,  CM,  (Grenada),  Captain  Charles  W.  Orr, 
D.S.O.  (Northern  Nigeria),  H,  Berry  Owen  (Transvaal),  Valentine  C.  Palmer 
(Natal),  John  Hunter  Patterson,  jun.  (Victoria),  Norman  Danvers  Power  (New 
South  Wales),  Percy  Ransome  (Transvaal),  Cecil  N  Rice  (Grenada),  J,  Rights 
house  (T^ransvaal),  Captain  Reginald  L,  Routh  (Southern  Nigeria),  Watson 
Shennan  (New  Zealand),  Arthur  J.  Shepstone,  C.M.G.  (Natal),  Captain 
Wm.  B.  Stanley  (Gambia),  Hon.  Frank  Stuart,  M.L.C.  (Victcyria),  J.  L.  Tan^ 
cock  (Ceylon),  Humphrey  M.  Tarrant  (Uganda),  Sydney  W.  Thompstone, 
C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (Northe^ii  Nigeria),  TJuymas  Thornton  (Brazil), 
Stuart  Wallace  (Natal),  Arthur  H  Wallis  (New  Zealand),  Thomas  R.  Ward 
(Fiji),  His  Excellency  Lt.-General  Joscelyne  H.  Wodehimse,  C.B.,  C.M.G, 
(Governor  of  Bermuda). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &Q,,  had  been  received  irom  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  In  opening  a  new  Session  I  think  I  ought 
to  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the  splendid  position  which  this 
Institute  now  holds.  We  have  4,600  Fellows,  1,600  resident  and 
3,000  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Every  one  of  them  re- 
ceives the  printed  discussions  which  take  place  in  this  hall  and  at 
every  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  from  that  fact  you  can  measure 
the  wide  range  of  influence  which  this  Institute  exercises  on 
national  thought  over  the  world.  Not  only  have  we  these  4,600 
members ;  we  have  besides  a  splendid  site  and  buildings  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  entirely  free  from  debt.  We  have  what  is, 
I  believe,  the  best  Colonial  library  in  the  world,  containing  some 
76,000  volumes  and  pamphlets.  In  addition,  we  have  the  energetic 
support  of  men  earnest  in  the  cause  of  our  national  life  and  in  its 
developments  in  every  comer  of  the  world — ^men  with  whom  we  keep 
in  cl(3se  and  constant  touch.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  what 
we  hope  for.  We  believe  this  Institute  possesses  the  elements  of  a 
life  and  a  force  which  under  favourable  circumstances  may  become 
an  immense  influence  in  moulding  the  future  of  the  Empire,  and  I 
hope  that  every  Fellow,  from  the  position  which  we  hold  at  the 
present  time  and  the  hopes  in  which  we  indulge  with  regard  to  the 
future,  will  take  courage  and  do  all  he  can  to  support  the  work  we 
are  doing.    We  have  the  foundations  for  a  great  progress  and  a 
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great  extension  when  the  time  comes  for  it.  At  the  opening  of  the 
last  Session  a  year  ago  I  held  oat  some  hopes  with  regard  to 
our  buildings  and  the  arrangements  for  the .  accommodation  of 
Fellows  which,  I  know,  filled  many  of  them  with  pleasurable 
anticipation.  I  think  as  a  member  of  the  Council  I  ought  to  take 
the  Fellows  into  our  confidence  and  tell  them  at  once  that  we  have 
had  to  reconsider  to  some  extent  the  position  we  then  took.  You 
remember  that  when  we  became  free  from  debt  about  a  year  ago 
we  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  large  number  of  rooms  now 
leased  to  H.M.  OflSce  of  Works,  and  occupied  by  the  Director  of  Works 
of  the  Admiralty,  would  be  given  up.  It  was  expected,  in  fact,  they 
would  have  been  surrendered  n^xt  summer,  and  we  thought  we 
should  then  be  able  much  to  enlarge  the  accommodation  for  members. 
A  short  time  ago,  however,  we  received  a  letter  from  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  His  Majesty's  Works,  &c.,  in  which  he  told  us  that  the 
new  Admiralty  buildings  could  not  possibly  be  ready  for  two  years, 
and  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  grave  inconvenience  to  the  public 
service  which  would  be  caused  by  removal  to  other  temporary 
quarters,  and  he  asked  most  earnesUy  that  the  Council  should  allow 
the  Board  to  hold  these  rooms  for  two  years  longer  at  a  rent  of 
£1,500  a  year,  which  we  have  been  receiving  for  some  time  past. 
The  Council  had  several  questions  to  consider.  When  we  enlarge 
our  premises  and  give  full  extension  to  our  library,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  those  opportunities  for  studying  Colonial  questions 
which  we  hope  to  get,  we  know  what  a  large  expense  will  be 
involved.  It  was  only  last  year  we  got  free  from  debt.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  lay  by  a  little  store  for  the  future,  and  this 
j^l,500  is  practically  an  addition  to  our  income.  The  Council, 
after  much  deliberation,  concluded  that  the  wise  policy  would  be 
for  a  couple  of  years  more  to  lay  by  this  money  and  prepare  our- 
selves for  making  a  large  and  useful  expansion  when  the  time 
comes  without  financial  anxiety.  While  we  are  doing  that  we 
believe  we  shall  be  doing  a  great  public  service  in  meeting  the 
request  of  the  First  Commissioner,  and  I  hope  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  the  action  of  the  Council  in  this  matter  will  be  endorsed 
by  the  Fellows,  although  I  am  aware  full  well  of  the  regret  many 
will  feel  that  they  have  not  these  larger  opportunities  offered  at 
once.  The  Secretary  reminds  me  that  the  OfiBce  of  Works  has  con- 
sented to  at  once  relinquish,  without  reduction  of  the  rent  paid, 
three  of  the  rooms  which  they  have  hitherto  rented  from  us,  and  a 
fourth  later  on  if  required,  and  that  gives  space  in  which  to  enlarge 
our  much-pressed  library. 

b3 
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I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Bichaid  Jehb,  the 
lecturer  of  the  evening.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  ago  he 
came  before  ns  after  having  just  completed  a  second  tour  of  the 
Empire,  during  which  he  made  a  close  study  of  Imperial  relations. 
Last  year  here,  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  he  was  watching 
closely  that  remarkable  evolution  of  Imperial  matters  which  has 
taken  place,  and  to-night  he  is  going  to  give  you  his  reflections  | 

upon  them.    Now  there  may  be  greater  differences  of  opinion  on  | 

the  questions  he  may  discuss  to-night  than  there  were  on  the  j 

questions  which  he  previously  discussed,  and  which  were  more  i 

matters  of  observation  than  questions  of  pohcy.    We  are  under  ! 

this  rather  serious  difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  our  Imperial 
affairs.  To  a  considerable  measure  they  have  of  late  been  thrown 
into  the  furnace  of  party  fight,  and  it  therefore  requires  a  delicate 
step  to  tread  over  the  ground  without  interfering  with  party  ideas, 
which  we  strive  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  avoid.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  while  most  of  us  would  like  to  see  these  questions  kept 
out  of  the  circle  of  party  conflict,  yet  on  the  other  hand  we  know 
that  it  is  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  they  should  come  into  that 
conflict,  and  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  strive  as  far  as  we 
can  to  look  at  these  matters  coolly  and  carefully  without  bias 
either  way. 

Mr.  Jebb  then  read  his  paper  on 

TWELVE   MONTHS  OF  IMPERIAL  EVOLUTION. 

I  FELT  greatly  flattered  when,  some  weeks  ago,the  Council  of  our 
Institute  invited  me  to  read  the  opening  paper  of  the  new 
session,  by  way  of  "  following  up  **  a  paper  which  I  read  on 
the  same  occasion  last  year.  My  previous  paper  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  Imperial  Organisation,  in  which  public  interest  was 
being  stimulated  at  that  time  by  the  near  approach  of  another 
Colonial  Conference.  I  was  able  to  address  you  as  a  traveller 
fresh  from  a  tour  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  But  this  year 
I  have  not  had  the  same  opportunity  of  viewing  current  events  under 
aspects  which  may  have  appeared  in  a  clearer  light  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  Empire  than  at  its  centre.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  my  point  of  vantage  has  been  the  same  as,  for  the 
most  part,  yours.  The  differences  of  opinion  which  may  be 
evoked  by  to-night's  discussion  are  more  likely,  therefore,  to  result 
from  differences  of  mental  than  of  physical  standpoint.  With  this 
much  of  preface  I  proceed  to  construct  my  programme.    - 
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Events  of  the  Yeab.  . 
The  Colonial  Conference — technically  both  the  first  of  its  kind 
and  the  last  of  its  name — of  course  takes  the  first  place.  The 
minor  Conferences  on  Navigation  and  Education,  which  respectively 
preceded  and  followed  it,  have  not  each  the  same  relation  to  the 
major  event,  but  cannot  be  ignored  in  connection  with  it.  Arising 
out  of  the  Colonial  Conference  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  affair 
and  the  Australian  Tariff  suggest  reflections.  The  disturbances  in 
British  Columbia,  besides  emphasising  a  formidable  difiBculty  long 
recognised  by  Imperialists,  perhaps  have  marked  a  crisis  of 
Imperial  moment  in  the  development  of  Canadian  national 
policy.  The  investigation  of  Imperial  foreign  relations  which  is 
suggested  by  the  Newfoundland  and  British  Columbia  incidents 
will  be  found  to  indicate  the  same  clue  to  our  bewildering 
Imperial  puzzle  as  the  Swadeshi  movement  in  India.  Closely 
connected  with  the  development  of  Imperial  organisation,  the 
opening  of  the  third  federal  campaign  in  the  chequered  history 
of  South  Africa — which  I  ventured  to  anticipate  this  time  last 
year — ^was  signalised  in  July  by  the  publication  of  the  Selbome 
Memorandum.  My  list  concludes  with  an  event  belonging  to  a 
somewhat  different  order  of  political  activity.  The  life  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  great  American  Federalist,  has  at  length 
been  studied  and  presented,  with  an  exceptional  ability  of  thought 
and  style,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Imperial  problem  which  our 
Institute  exists  to  solve. 

Oliver  on  Hamilton. 
It  is  convenient  to  begin  my  retrospect  with  the  event  last 
mentioned  because  Mr.  Oliver's  book  gives  me  an  opportunity — 
I  might  almost  call  it  provocation — to  restate  the  general  idea 
which  controls  my  own  judgment  of  successive  facts.  To  a  reader 
who  has  made  closer  acquaintance  with  the  modem  circumstances 
of  the  Empire  than  with  its  ancient  history,  this  account  of  the 
American  struggle  for  union  appeals  with  the  irresistible  force  of 
the  things  that  he  does  know.  Mr.  Oliver  brings  into  strong  relief 
the  obstructive  potency  of  the  parochialism  always  engendered  by 
the  old  Colonial  system,  only  to  emphasise  its  utter  powerlessness 
in  the  long  run  to  hold  the  instinct  of  a  vigorous  people  against 
the  magnetic  conception  of  a  larger  unity.  Then,  as  now,  the 
many  seemed  to  be  ranged  against  the  few.  On  the  one  side 
vested  interests  of  politics  and  trade,  intriguing  mediocrity,  faint- 
hearted conservatism ;  kept  together  by  the  allurement  of  phrase- 
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bound  hallucination,  masquerading  as  Intimate  idealism.  On 
the  other  side  the  stronger  will  and  clearer  head,  distrustfal  of 
phrases,  ever  constant  to  foots ;  bat  above  all  else  an  imaginative 
and  courageous  faith  in  the  superior  virtue  of  a  true  ideal.  ^ 

But  Mr.  Oliver's  purpose  in  depicting  the  circumstances  and  ^ 

personalities  of  the  great  American  struggle  is  to  point  the  moral  'i 

for  his  fellow  Imperialists.  A  political  organism^  he  argues  in 
effect,  does  not  exist  without  "sovereignty"  or  "government,"  a 

i.e.  an  authority  having  at  some  vital  point  a  direct  hold  upon  -c. 

each  individual  in  the  community.  He  repeats,  with  approving 
emphasis,  the  saying  of  Washington  that  "  influence  is  not  govern- 
ment.** Therefore  voluntary  co-operation — ^the  futile  alternative 
of  the  American  Democrats — was  no  practical  substitute  for  a  ^^ 

central  administration.  Never  can  a  United  Empire  exist  unless 
there  is   an  Imperial  Government  ultimately  controlling  every  _^ 

citizen.  He  recognises,  however,  an  "  essential  difference  "  between 
Hamilton's  problem  and  our  own.  "His  aim  was  to  make  a 
nation ;  our  aim  is  to  make  an  Empire " ;  and  "  in  our  case  any 
scheme  of  Empire  which  should  ignore  the  force  of  nationalities 
is  predestined  to  ruin."    Nevertheless   national   sentiment  does  ^ 

not,  he  contends,  imply  a  popular  repugnance  in  the  scattered  \^ 

countries  of  the  Empire  to  the  thought  of  a  strong  central  power.  ~~^ 

Instancing  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Engknd,  he  declares  that  V 

"  if  we  were  in  search  of  a  type  to  illustrate  the  word  *  nation,*  x 

we  should  turn  to  Scotland  " ;  and  concludes  his  stimulating  book  ^  ^ 

with  an  appeal,  on  the  strength  of  this  analogy,  for  confidence  in  y 

the  possibility  of  a  firm  Imperial  union.  ij^ 

Candid  friends,  of  our  Imperial  persuasion,  have  given  me  to 
understand  that  they  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Oliver  for  having  so  ^ 

effectively  exposed  the  erroneous  premisses  and  mischievous  con-  m 

elusions  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  followed  Sir  John  Mac-  p 

donald    in    putting    forward  the    conception    of   "  alliance  **  or  (j\^ 

"  partnership  *'  as  a  suitable  goal  for  the  Imperial  endeavour  of 
our  generation.    I  reply  by  appealing  from  Mr.   Oliver  to  the 
biographer  and  vindicator  of  Alexander  Hamilton.    To  postulate         " — ' 
"government **  as  the  test  of  constructive  Imperialism ;   or  to         I 
dismiss  the  Imperial  difficulty  of  national  sentiment  by  assuming         '     - 
Scotland  to  be  the  type  of  a  "  nation  "  ;  is  not  this  to  take  refuge 
behind  terms  and  phrases  from  the  hostility  of  facts?     One 
difficulty    of    Imperial    discussion  at    the  present  time  is  that 
"nation,"  "  national,"  "  nationalism  '*  are  constantly  used  in  two 
distinct  and  conflicting  senses,  the  one  obsolescent  and  the  other 


;h  are  annexed  to  New  Zealand.  These  have  not  such  full- 
great  Dependencies  ruled  by  the  Mother  Country,  but  they 
ailing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  not 
hich  exercises  a  paternal  despotism  over  subject  countries, 
represented  as  a  single  Government,  in  anticipation  of  their 
ame  principle  Newfoundland  nrast  be  understood  to  be 
Canada." 

s  a  government  drawn  from  a  mixed  population  of  white 
^resents  the  existing  Imperial  system. 


Fig.  IV.— imperial  FEDERATION: 
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modern,  which  I  can  distinguish  more  easily  by  referring  to  facts 
than  by  attempting  a  scientific  definition.  In  Quebec  the  French 
Canadians  cherish  a  racial  tradition  which,  had  it  not  been 
fostered  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  might  nowadays  offer  no  more 
obstacle  to  *'  government  "  of  the  Dominion  than  does  the  tradition 
of  the  Scotch  to  ** government'*  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
the  Canadians  as  an  entire  community  are  controlled  by  a  senti- 
ment, also  popularly  called  **  national,"  which  subordinates  the 
distinctive  traditions  of  their  two  great  tribes,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  palpable  fact,  has  become  increasingly  hostile  to  the 
effective  **  sovereignty  "  of  the  Imperial  power.  A  similar  national 
sentiment,  either  indifferent  or  else  superior  to  the.  tribal  feeling 
which  is  the  essence  of  nationalism  in  the  obsolescent  sense,  is  a 
growing  and  not  a  diminishing  fact  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand.  If  it  is  not  equally  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  our 
own  United  Kingdom,  surely  the  explanation  is  that  here  alone  the 
Imperial  power  is  identical  with  the  national  power  and  not  external 
to  it.  For  this  reason  the  existing  form  of  Imperial  "  government " 
does  not  antagonise,  although  it  may  conceal,  a  vigorous  patriotism 
which  is  co-extensive  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the  last 
resort  extends  no  further.  Those  of  us  who  therefore  argue  that 
the  only  approach  to  the  goal  of  federal  "government  "  is  by. the 
slippery  stepping-stone  of  "alliance,'*  claim  the  Hamiltonian 
virtue  of  being  guided  by  facts  instead  of  by  names. 

The  Colonial  Conference. 

The  recent  Colonial  Conference  has,  as  I  hope  to  show,  strikingly 
confirmed  the  lesson  of  its  predecessor,  that  the  forces  making 
for  "  alliance  **  are  overwhelmingly  stronger  than  those  in  favour 
of  Imperial  "government.'*  Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  I 
can  only  briefly  indicate  the  results  of  the  session  as  regards  those 
three  questions.  Political  Kelations,  Commerce,  and  Defence,  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  rightly  declared  in  1902  to  be  the  decisive 
issues.  At  this  point  I  call  attention  to  the  accompanying  set  of 
diagrams  (reproduced  by  favour  of  the  Morning  Post)  which  I 
have  devised  in  hopes  of  elucidating  the  tendency  and  problem 
of  Imperial  evolution.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  one  essential 
feature — equality  of  status  as  between  self-governing  nations — which 
is  incompatible  with  the  existing  Imperial  system  (fig.  1),  but  is 
fundamental  alike  to  Alliance  (fig.  2)  and  to  Federation  (figs.  8 
and  4).  Once  more,  therefore,  I  contend  that  the  policy  of 
**  alliance,"  so  far  from  being  fatal  to  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
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owing  to  their  attainment  of  national  unity  that  the  Canadian  and 
Australian  Governments  are  not  prone  to  petty  jealousy  of  their 
Imperial  partners — a  liberality  which,  I  think,  Mr.  Oliver  mistakes 
for  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  Imperial  "  sovereignty." 

Although  Newfoundland  remains  obdurate,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  South  Africa  seems  alive  to  the  material  necessity 
of  forming  a  national  union.  Following  the  publication  in  July  of 
Lord  Selborne's  Memorandum — which  suffers  in  no  respect  by 
comparison  with  the  Durham  Report — both  political  parties  in  all 
the  Colonies  seem  to  have  adopted  a  programme  of  union  in  some 
form,  albeit  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  or  reservation. 

Unfortunately,  the  prospects  of  an  early  and  effective  federation 
in  South  Africa  seem  less  favourable  than  they  appeared  twelve 
months  ago,  when  the  irritation  arising  from  Imperial  interference 
seemed  to  have  put  the  people  in  the  mood  for  obtaining  national 
self-government  at  all  hazards.  Just  as  in  the  seventies  Lord 
Carnarvon's  clear-sighted  attempt  to  unite  British  South  Africa  was 
thwarted  by  the  newly  created  Responsible  Government  in  Cape 
Colony,  so  now  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  in  the 
flush  of  their  enfranchisement  seem  inclined  to  adopt  an  attitude 
which  cannot  but  obstruct  the  federal  movement.  No  doubt  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  conception  of  Imperial  alliance 
had  not  emerged,  the  policy  of  granting  Colonial  sovereignty  to  this 
and  that  provincial  fragment  was  an  excusable  blunder.  But,  after 
the  last  three  Colonial  Conferences,  surely  in  future  it  should  be 
recognised  that  self-government  on  the  national  scale  is  the  true 
constructive  principle.  Though  in  South  Africa  we  have  witnessed 
the  restoration  of  two  provincial  sovereignties,  there  still  remains 
the  question  of  Rhodesia.  The  recent  settlement  between  the 
Chartered  Company  and  the  settlers  has  for  the  present  disarmed 
the  suggestion  that  Responsible  Government  should  precede  entrance 
into  federal  union.  We  can  but  hope  that  in  due  time  Rhodesia 
will  be  given  her  place  in  the  South  African  Union — whether  as  a 
Province  or  as  a  "  Territory " — without  permitting  the  sturdy 
local  patriotism  of  the  pioneer  generation  to  saddle  posterity  with  a 
burden  of  anti-national  "  State  Rights." 

The  Australian  Tariff. 

But  though  the  conception  of  fig.  2  now  controls  the  Imperial 

policy  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  it  still  appears  to  have  made  but 

little  headway  in  the  United  Kingdom.     The  discussions  evoked  by 

the  new  Australian  Tariff  show  that  many  genuine  Imperialists 
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amongst  us  have  utterly  failed  to  appreciate  the  plain  teaching  of 
the  Conference  Report.  My  diagrams  have  been  primarily  devised 
to  illustrate  different  conceptions  of  the  political  relationship. 
But  with  a  little  adaptation  they  might  be  made  to  illustrate  the 
same  conflict,  in  each  instance,  as  affecting  Defence  and  Com- 
merce. In  fig.  1  imagine  the  central  disc  filled  with  ships  and 
guns,  and  the  outer  ring  of  discs  converted  into  money-bags,  and 
you  have  an  old  conception  of  Imperial  Defence  which  happily 
does  seem  to  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Imagine  the  central  disc 
filled  with  factories,  and  the  outer  disc  filled  with  bales  of  wool  or 
lumps  of  mineral,  and  you  will  have  caught  the  standpoint  from 
which  my  old  friend  Anachronist  still  writes  to  the  Times  about 
the  iniquity  of  the  Australian  tariff.  Picture"  a  grave  law-giver, 
attired  in  the  garb  of  the  fifties,  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the 
central  disc  and  contemplating  the  outer  Governments  as 
clamorous  dependents  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Deaf  to  the  protests  of  the  younger  nations  he  still  solemnly 
repeats,  "  You  cannot  give  a  Preference  which  would  be  fair  to  our 
Colonies  without  taxing  raw  material^."  But  turn  from  fig.  1  to 
fig.  2,  and  what  becomes  of  the  notion  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
alone  of  the  five  nations,  must  treat  Preference  as  a  matter,  not  of 
business,  but  of  preserving  an  equilibrium  of  Imperial  benevolence  ? 
In  practice  we  find  Australia  making  one  arrangement  with  South 
Africa,  and  proposing  quite  ajiother  to  New  Zealand,  and  yet 
another  to  Canada ;  while  each  of  these  four  Dominions  gives  a 
different  measure  of  Preference  to  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far  as 
these  arrangements  go,  they  admittedly — by  this  time — tend  to 
foster  Imperial  trade.  If  there  is  not  the  faintest  symptom  that 
this  feature  of  •'unfairness**  is  "setting  the  Empire  by  the 
ears,**  as  sometimes  apprehended,  the  explanation  simply  is  that 
the  stiEindpoint  has  been  that  of  fig.  2  and  not  of  fig.  1.  In 
fig.  2  each  of  the  five  discs  may  be  pictured  with  its  complement 
of  guns,  ships,  and  factories — the  military  and  industrial  equip- 
ment of  a  self-respecting  nation,  superseding  the  idea  of  a  lobsided, 
bounty-fed  Colonial  community. 

When  we  hear  the  Australian  preferential  duties  described  as 
"prohibitive'*  of  trade,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the 
British  Preference  in  the  Canadian  tariff — to  which  the  Australian 
concessions  seem  fully  equal  in  value  —  used  to  be  criticised  in 
much  the  same  language.  The  certainty  that  time  will  soon 
establish  the  commercial  value  of  the  Australian  concessions 
renders  unnecessary  further  argument  on  this  point. 
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hand,  it  might  have  stereotyped  itself  as  a  Conference  of  Imperial 
Ambassadors.  I  think  Mr.  Deakin  seems  to  have  conceived  the 
Conference  as  having  a  continuous  existence  even  when  its 
.  members  were  scattered — a  logical  and  progressive  conception,  but 
too  advanced  for  his  colleagues. 

The  Scientific  Order. 

The  lack  of  clear  unanimity  is,  however,  of  secondary  importance 
compared  with  the  other  consideration  which  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  Australasian  proposal  was  premature.  It  may  seem  sweetly 
reasonable  to  say,  "  If  we  cannot  agree  about  Trade,  let  us  try  to 
agree  about  Defence  or  Political  Relations.''  But  if  it  is  a  sound 
rule  of  building  that  you  should  make  sure  of  your  foundations 
before  proceeding  with  the  superstructure,  then  it  is  a  mistake  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  Defence  or  Political  Eelations  so  long  as 
the  commercial  basis  remains  non- Imperial.  In  reviewing  the 
Conference  under  the  three  major  headings  of  (1)  Commerce, 
(2)  Defence,  and  (3)  Political  Relations,  I  have  reversed  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  debates.  I  have  preferred  the  reverse  order 
because  it  seems  more  scientific.  If  this  theory  of  the  scientific 
order  holds  good,  then  the  Conference  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
seems  irrational  indeed.  Upon  an  economic  basis  from  which  she 
had  excluded  the  Imperial«idea  she  placed  a  Defence  policy  repre- 
senting the  half-way  conception  of  Imperial  alliance,  and  crowned 
the  structure  with  Imperial  "government'*  in  its  primitive  form. 
The  pyramid  was  built  upon  the  quicksand  ;  or,  if  you  prefer  the 
chronological  order,  the  pyramid  was  reared  upon  its  apex. 

Let  me  now  try  to  justify  the  theory  that  "  Imperialised  "  trade 
relations  furnish  the  only  sure  basis  for  reorganisation  in  respect  of 
Defence  and  Political  Relations.  There  would  be  nothing  un- 
orthodox, I  imagine,  in  the  argument  a  priori  ;  that  every  political 
community  rests  upon  an  economic  foundation ;  that  the  common 
economic  interest  is  the  main  motive  to  the  development  of  fighting 
power;  that  relative  fighting  power  ultimately  determines  the 
relative  influence  of  different  communities  in  international  affairs, 
or  even  in  the  consultations  of  allied  States.  But  being  concerned 
to-night  with  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  I  will  try  to 
substantiate  my  theory  not  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by  deducing 
it  from  recent  events. 
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The  Scientific  Order  : — Colonial  Foreign  Policies. 

Two  Colonial  questions  have  recently  threatened  as  with  foreign 
complications — the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  affair  and  the  disturb- 
ances in  British  Columbia.  These  widely  separated  incidents 
present  one  feature  in  common,  both  being  closely  connected  with 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  concerned  to  open  up 
fresh  export  markets.  Newfoundland  was  trying  to  make  the 
United  States  admit  her  fish  free  of  import  duty ;  while  Canada 
had  obtained  commercial  concessions  from  Japan  by  deUberately 
surrendering  her  right  to  restrict  Japanese  immigration.  For  years 
past  the  problem  of  finding  markets  for  the  rapidly  growing  output 
of  Canadym  products  had  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Canadian 
men  of  business.  But  though  the  Japanese  Treaty  with  the 
United  Kingdom  was  concluded  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Canada 
refrained  from  becoming  a  party  to  it  until  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  i.e.  not  until  political  developments  in  the  United  Kingdom 
made  it  clear  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining  wider  markets  by 
means  of  Imperial  Reciprocity  was  indefinitely  remote.  Surely, 
therefore,  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  incidents  suggest 
that,  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  commercial  system,  designed 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  Imperial  markets  for  all  Imperial 
products,  and  using  the  collective  bargaining  power  as  a  lever  to 
relax  foreign  tariffs,  must  precede  any  modification  of  the  political 
system  in  the  direction  of  fig.  2.  The  ideal  of  a  self-sufiScing 
£mpire  may  be  unattainable ;  but  the  nearer  we  can  approach  to  it^ 
the  less  will  be  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  joint  foreign  policy, 
and  therefore  a  joint  Defence  policy. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  reason  as  yet  to  apprehend  that  Canada 
may  pursue  a  foreign  policy  conflicting  with  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  last  resort  she  can,  I  believe,  escape  from  her 
treaty  at  six  months'  notice,  and  would  then  be  free  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  Asiatic  immigration  in  the  same  way,  if  so  minded,  as 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  In  that  contingency 
the  younger  nations  would  have  attained  an  unanimity  on  this 
laeBtiou  which  would  dt^cideJly  iuiprove  the  prospect  of  their 
^TTi  nation*' '  "oming  a    permanent    and    essential 

n  dete'  '^ig'^  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

lent  +  f^  ri^lv  of  a  contingency  arising  in 

Jie  I  Ue  younger  nations  would  come  into 

1  wi*  ^his  might  result  unhappily 

forr  e  hegemony  of  the  United 
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States,  excluding  the  United  Kingdom  owing  to  her  pro-Asiatic 
commitments. 

But  I  am  digressing  from  the  subject  of  the  Newfoundland 
dispute  as  affecting  the  problem  of  Political  Eelations.  In  this 
instance  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Colony  did  come  into  conflict  with 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  series  of  masterly  dispatches 
the  United  Kingdom  supported  the  main  contention  of  Newfound- 
land as  regards  the  limitations  of  the  fishery  rights  which  were 
conferred  upon  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of 
1818.  But  when  the  United  States  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
British  interpretation  the  United  Kingdom  decided  that  New- 
foundland should  give  way,  and  concluded  an  agreement  to  that 
intent  with  the  United  States.  Certain  provisions  of  the  modtLS 
Vivendi  conflicted  in  effect  with  certain  iocal  statutes  which  New- 
foundland, clinging  to  her  own  foreign  policy,  was  unwilling  to 
repeal  unconditionally.  She  maintained — and  her  contention  was 
upheld  in  her  Supreme  Court — that  the  modus  vivendi  was  not 
binding  upon  her  in  so  far  as  it  conflicted  with  her  statutes  ;  the 
Imperial  Government  having  no  legal  power  to  invalidate  colonial 
laws  by  executive  action.  The  most  obvious  solution  would  have 
been  for  the  ParHament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pass  an  Act 
superseding  these  particular  statutes  of  Newfoundland,  if  not 
suspending  the  constitution  of  the  Colony,  It  may  be  remembered 
that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  United  Kingdom  found  her  South 
African  policy  hampered  by  Cape  Colony,  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  was  discussed  as  being  the  only  remedy  in  the  last, 
resort.  But  this  time,  although  Parliament  was  sitting  both  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  when  the  modus  vivendi  was  arranged,  and  in 
the  summer  of  this  year,  when  it  was  renewed,  the  Imperial 
Government  never  asked  it  to  furnish  the  requisite  authority. 
It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that,  had  the  constitutional  course  been 
followed,  the  House  of  Lords  might  have  been  able  to  play  the  part 
of  the  American  Senate,  which  so  often  has  restrained  the  treaty- 
making  enterprises  of  the  Executive— disastrously  from  our  point 
of  view,  but  perhaps  beneficially  from  the  national  standpoint  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  United  Kingdom  preferred  to 
legalise  her  position  by  invoking  an  Act  dated  1819,  authorising  the 
Executive  from  time  to  time  to  regulate  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
through  the  agency  of  naval  officers,  who  were  the  normal  rulers  of 
the  most  ancient  Colony  in  those  days.  Whatever  the  legal  merits 
of  this  solution,  I  need  hardly  point  out  that,  from  the  modem 
standpoint  of  self-governing  Dominions,  to  overcome  Responsible 
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Government  by  reviving  a  law  of  anterior  date  and  incompatible 
purpose  was  an  "  unconstitutional  "  proceeding.  Unconstitutional 
rule  when  enforced  by  physical  means  is,  in  the  strict  sense, 
**  tyranny." 

Some  have  hailed  this  proceeding  as  a  triumph  for  Imperial 
"sovereignty,"   ire.   as  proving  that    the  United  Kingdom    still 
possesses  powers  of    control  which   were  thought  to  have  un- 
fortunately lapsed.    To  test  the  practical  value  of  this  theory, 
let  us  imagine  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  concluded  a  treaty 
guaranteeing  Asiatic   immigration  into  Australia.     I  take  it  to 
be  inconceivable  that  she  would  ever  enforce  such  a  treaty  (which, 
of  course,  Australia  would  not   accept)  by  sending  her  navy  to 
occupy  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  under  the  authority  of  some  Act 
passed  in  the  era  of  Governor  Phillip.     Why,  then,  can  the  United 
Kingdom  coerce  Newfoundland  when  she  could  not  coerce  the 
Commonwealth  ?    The  obvious  reason  is  that,  relatively  to  New- 
foundland, Australia  is  strong.     Owing  to  the  larger  significance 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  public  eye,  the  moral  difficulty  of 
coercion  would  be  greater.      Owing,  further,  to  the  necessity  of 
landing  an  armed  force  in  the  case  supposed,  the  physical  difficulty 
would  be  prohibitive;  whereas  the  Newfoundland  circumstances 
required  nothing  more  sensational  than  unobtrusive  naval  action  on 
a  remote  coast.    The  other  aspect  of  Australia's  capacity  for  resist- 
ance is  her  potential  value  as  an  ally.     Clearly,  then,  the  influence 
of  a  self-governing  Dominion  upon  Imperial  foreign  policy  bears 
some  relation  to  its  powers  of  resistance  or  its  value  in  alliance. 
Monopoly  of  naval  force,  and  not  the  resources  of  constitutional 
law,   enabled  the  United    Kingdom   to   override    Newfoundland. 
Therefore  political  reorganisation  in  the  direction  of  fig.  2  pre- 
supposes naval  reorganisation  according  to  a  similar  principle. 
Having  already  shown  that  reorganisation  for  Defence  presupposes 
an  Imperial  trade  system,  I  submit  that  in  scientific  order  Pre- 
ferential Trade  is  proved  to  precede  both  Defence  and  Political 
Relations,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  take  precedence  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  constructive  Imperialism. 

An  Appeal  to  Peers. 
I  come  now  to  a  phase  of  this  many-sided  incident  which 
connects  it  directly  with  the  recent  Conference.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conference  the  modus  vivendi  had  not  yet  been  repealed,  nor 
the  Act  of  1819  been .  invoked.  But  the  conflict  of  the  190G 
modtis  Vivendi  with  the  statutes  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Colony, 
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federation,  is  the  only  line  of  advance  towards  that  goal  which  is 
not  barred  by  an  insuperable  opposition  of  national  sentiment. 
"  Equality  of  status  *'  may  for  a  time  destroy  Imperial  "  govern- 
ment " — if  it  has  not  done  so  already— but  in  the  present  heyday 
of  the  national  idea  it  is  the  condition  preliminary  to  Imperial 
Federation  later  on.  The  system  of  the  Conference,  so  far  as  it  is 
based  upon  equality  of  status,  belongs  to  fig.  2  and  represents  an 
embryo  substitute  for  Imperial  **  government."  Instead  of  '*  Secre- 
tary or  High  Commissioner  *'  read  "  Prime  Minister,"  and  you  have 
the  Conference  itself  instead  of  the  "  Secretariat."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  connection  with  fig.  1,  the  Conference  does  not  fit  in, 
having  no  logical  place  in  a  system  of  "  Colonial  Dependence." 

Commercial  Relations.  ' 
As  regards  commerce  and  defence,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
labour  the  point  that  the  tendency  of  the  Conference  was  consistently 
away  from  ''government"  and  towards  "alliance."  The  United 
Kingdom  found  herself  on  common  ground  with  the  younger  nations 
when  she  invoked  the  principle,  long  since  asserted  by  themselves, 
that  each  Government  ought  to  consider  the  fiscal  interests  of  its 
own  people  first.  But  the  practical  effect  of  this  doctrine,  in  the 
case  of  a  nation  which  maintains  the  system  of  free-  imports,  is  to 
preclude  the  notion,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  not  merely  of 
Imperial  "  government "  but  even  of  Imperial  **  alliance."  With- 
out a  sufficiently  comprehensive  national  tariff  no  country  can  ever 
be  in  a  position  to  effect  a  commercial  alliance,  because  the  means 
of  preference  are  lacking. 

When  we  want  to  discover  the  commercial  policy  of  a  country 
we  examine  its  tariff  system  before  inquiring  into  its  shipping 
subsidies.  Expedients  like  that  of  the  proposed  ** All-red"  mail 
service— an  idea  of  many  years'  standing  in  Canada  and  New 
Zealand — are  eminently  desirable  as  an  accessory,  but  can  never 
be  a  substitute  for  preferential  trade.  But  not  even  the  "  All-red  " 
steamship  service  can  be  placed  as  yet  to  the  credit  of  our  Conference 
account.  Failure  on  this  occasion  would  be  singularly  unfortunate, 
because  New  Zealand  happened  to  come  with  her  hands  free,  her 
San  Francisco  contract  having  lately  lapsed.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  good  reason  for  deliberate  inquiry,  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion between  the  Canadian  and  the  Newfoundland  routes,  each  of 
which  has  its  partisans. 

A  greater  disappointment,  to  my  mind,  was  the  failure  of  the 
Conference  to  take  a  further  step  towards  instituting  an  Empire 
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girdle  of  State- owned  cables — a  scheme  of  Canadian  origin  which 
ranks  only  second  in  importance  to  preferential  trade  as  a  means 
to  the  commercial  and  political  union  of  the  Empire.  This  failure 
was  due,  I  believe,  not  to  any  apathy  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  who  has  been  a  pioneer,  or  of  his  sympathetic  colleagues, 
but  rather  to  the  neglect  of  preliminary  negotiation  and  inquiry. 
Telegraphs  are  the  single  department  in  which  joint  "  govern- 
ment "  is  even  now  within  the  bounds  of  practical  statecraft,  as  the 
Pacific  Cable  already  shows.  Meanwhile  the  idea  of  "  Intellectual 
^Aeference  *'  (which  has  a  commercial  aspect  also)  has  been  vindi- 
cated in  a  lesser  field  by  the  recent  success  of  Mr.  Lemieux  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  in  effecting  a  sweeping  reduction,  mainly  at 
Canadian  expense,^ of  the  exorbitant  postal  rates  hitherto  charged 
by  the  United  Kingdom  upon  newspapers  and  magazines.  British 
publications  at  length  enjoy  better  terms  than  their  American  com- 
petitors in  Canada. 

Defence. 
Turning  next  to  the  debates  upon  military  and  naval  defence,  we 
find  the  younger  nations  consistently  holding  to  the  same  doctrine 
of  voluntary  co-operation.  The  United  Kingdom  for  her  part  is 
no  longer  anti-Imperial,  but  makes  overtures  of  alliance.  Her 
suggestion  of  a  General  Staff  available  to  the  whole  Empire, 
exerting  itself  to  promote  uniformity  in  such  matters  as  organisa- 
tion, weapons,  equipment,  and  principles  of  training,  is  welcomed 
cordially  by  the  younger  nations  so  soon  as  they  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  it  could  not  threaten  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  several  national  Governments.  Naval  defence  is  discussed 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  with  the  possible  exception  of  New 
Zealand.  The  United  Kingdom,  warned  by  the  disappointing 
experience  of  the  previous  Conference,  and  by  the  marked  failure 
of  the  second  Australian  Naval  Agreement  to  establish  itself  in 
the  national  policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  definitely  abandons  her 
cherished  hope  of  organising  Imperial  **  government '*  upon  the 
basis  of  Colonial  payments  in  cash.  Addressing  the  Conference,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  promises  the  cheerful  co-operation 
of  his. Department  in  assisting  the  self-goveriiing  Dominions  to 
develop  naval  forces  of  their  own,  should  any  of  them  wish 
to  adopt  that  plan.  Australia  and  South  Africa  intimated  their 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  We  may  expect  shortly  to 
see  the  beginnings  of  naval  enterprise  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  but 
South  Africa  may  have  to  wait  until  she  shall  have  attained 
national  union.     Meanwhile,  in  all  four  over-sea  Dominions  the 
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idea  of  universal  military  traiDing,  treated  as  a  department  of 
education  rather  than  of  preparation  for  war,  seems  to  be  gaining 
practical  recognition  in  the  policy  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  hinted  in  a  guarded  manner  that  the 
prospective  colonial  squadrons  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  our 
own  Admiralty  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  In  opposition  to  this 
principle  the  younger  nations  generally  draw  the  line  at  disciplinary 
supervision,  i.e.  inspection  and  advice  in  time  of  peace,  based  upon 
a  presumption  of  unified  control  through  spontaneous  offer  in  time 
of  emergency.  "  Influence  is  not  government,"  but  Imperial 
influence  is  the  most  that  can  reasonably  be  expected,  as  the  result 
of  the  Conference,  in  relation  to  Defence.  Though  there  is  no 
positive  achievement  to  record,  we  may  perhaps  hope  that  the 
ground  has  now  been  cleared  for  constructive  work  by  the  final 
elimination  of  fundamental  controversy. 

Subsidiary  Conferences. 

The  heading  of  Political  Relations  covers  the  incidental  Con- 
ferences upon  Navigation  and  Education.  Legislation  lately  has 
been  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  modifying  the 
Australian  shipping  laws  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conference,  which  tried  to  arrive  at  common  principles  for 
the  regulation  of  merchant  shipping.  The  delegates  expressed 
themselves  well  satisfied  with  their  success.  The  United  Kingdom, 
however,  seems  to  have  avoided  the  obligation  to  legislate ;  having 
dealt  with  the  matter  according  to  her  own  ideas  before  ever  the 
Conference  assembled.  The  Education  Conference  differed  in 
principle  from  the  other,  in  that  it  was  unoflBcial,  being  arranged  by 
the  admirable  enterprise  of  the  League  of  the  Empire.  Apparently 
the  educationists  hesitated  to  apply  for  an  official  status,  lest  their 
Conference  should  be  rendered  dependent  upon  the  United  Kingdom 
instead  of  upon  the  Governments  in  partnership.  They  had  noted 
the  fate  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  joint  Secretariat  for  the 
Imperial  Conference;  themselves  being  anxious  for  the  establish- 
ment of  "  a  Central  Bureau  of  Educational  Information,"  represent- 
ing and  serving  the  whole  Empire.  Nevertheless,  when  they  had 
resolved  in  favour  of  regular  quadrennial  meetings — thus  testifying  to 
the  benefit  experienced  from  mere  interchange  of  views  and  personal 
acquaintance — they  had  to  ask  the  United  Kingdom  to  arra'bge  the 
next  meeting,  no  joint  authority  being  in  sight. 

The  Navigation  Conference,  which  was  official,  lacked  represen- 
tatives of  Canada  and   South  Africa,  although   the  definition  of 
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coastal  trade  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  Canada.  The  accident  of  its 
assembling  at  this  time  seems  to  have  inspired  that  resolution  of 
the  principal  Conference  which  recommends  the  plan  of  holding 
"  subsidiary ''  Conferences  for  the  purpose  of  considering  specialised 
questions  of  common  interest.  This  resolution  was  adopted,  after 
some  debate,  by  way  of  recognising  an  established  practice  rather 
than  of  proposing  a  new  departure.  A  subsidiary  Conference  on 
the  question  of  Naturalisation  was  suggested  in  a  separate  resolu- 
tion. In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  resolution  in  favour  of 
a  quadrennial  Imperial  Conference,  which  sometimes  is  quoted 
erroneously  as  signifying  a  step  in  advance,  repeats  the  similar 
resolution  of  1902,  by  virtue  of  which  the  recent  Conference  was 
summoned  originally  for  1906. 

Political  Relations  : — Imperial  Terminology. 
The  main  debate  on  Political  Relations  falls  easily  into  two 
parts :  the  first  relating  to  the  terminology  of  Imperial  organisation 
and  the  second  to  the  institution  of  a  secretarial  staff  for  the 
Conference.  So  long  as  nothing  more  substantial  than  terminology 
was  at  stake,  the  United  Kingdom  acquiesced  in  concessions  to  the 
theory  of  fig.  2,  as  the  following  changes  indicate.  In  1902  the 
Conference  was  defined  by  its  own  resolution  as  being  between  "  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies.**  In  1907,  however,  the  younger  nations 
were  determined  to  obtain  recognition  for  the  principle  of  equality 
of  status,  as  between  the  Governments  represented  in  Conference. 
In  opposition  to  this  idea  the  United  Kingdom  always  insisted 
upon  preserving  a  distinction  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Colonial  Governments 
collectively  on  the  other  hand.  The  terms  of  the  resolution, 
recommending  periodical  Conferences  between  *'  His  Majesty*s 
Government  and  His  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas,'*  represent  the  inevitable  compromise.  In  so 
far  as  the  distinction  between  the  one  Government  and  tha  -rest 
has  been  maintained  the  Imperial  theory  is  still  that  of  fig.  1. 
But  in  so  far  as  each  of  the  Governments  equally  is  deemed  to  be 
"  His  Majesty's  ** — a  point  on  which  there  was  some  discussion — 
the  theory  is  that  of  figs.  2,  B,  and  4.  Again,  the  nomination 
of  our  Prime  Minister  as  ex  officio  President  of  the  Conference 
enforces  the  idea  that  the  Conference  is  between  Governments—- 
of  which  our  own  is  merely  primus  inter  pares  by  right  of 
seniority    and   importance — and    not   between    the   departmental 
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official  of  a  superior  Government  and  representatives  of  sub- 
ordinate States.  But  this  concession  to  the  theory  of  fig.  2 
is  at  once  balanced  by  the  provision  that  **  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  will  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Conference, 
and  will  take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President.'*  Here 
the  United  Kingdom  is  again  differentiated  from  the  other  Govern- 
ments, in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  fig.  1,  our  Colonial 
Secretary  being  the  only  person  outside  the  circle  of  Prime 
Ministers  who  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Conference  in  his 
own  right.  As  regards  practical  convenience,  the  provision  was 
superfluous  because  the  right  conferred  upon  each  Prime  Minister 
of  appointing  other  Ministers  to  the  Conference  would  have  always 
enabled  our  own  Prime  Minister  to  nominate  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  privilege  accorded  to  this  single  Minister  signifies 
a  concession  to  the  defenders  of  fig.  1.  But  the  change  from 
"  Colonial  Conference  '*  to  "  Imperial  Conference  "  represents  a 
distinct  concession  to  the  theory  of  alliance.  Just  as  *'  Colony*' 
has  been  changed  to  "  Dominion,'*  so  **  Colonial "  has  been  set 
aside  because  it  plainly  implies  the  theory  of  fig.  1 ;  while 
"  Council  ** — which  is  more  suggestive  than  "  Conference  *'  of 
corporate  executive  or  legislative  powers — was  rejected  because 
neither  the  conservative  instinct  of  our  own  representatives  nor 
the  antagonism  of  Canada  to  anything  remotely  suggesting  the 
thought  of  Imperial  "  government  *'  would  tolerate  the  proposed 
change. 

Political  Relations  : — The  Proposed  Secretariat. 
But  when  the  discussion  shifted  from  mere  names  to  new 
institutions  the  United  Kingdom  dallied  no  longer  with  the  notion 
of  alliance.  The  Australasian  proposal  to  provide  the  Conference 
with  a  Secretariat  of  its  own,  in  conformity  with  fig.  2,  was 
met  by  a  strong  counter-move — namely,  a  promise  to  reorganise 
the  Colonial  Office,  separating  the  affairs  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  from  those  of  the  Crown  Dependencies,  and  making 
special  provision  for  secretarial  work  in  connection  with  the 
Conferences.  From  the  standpoint  of  fig.  1,  this  belated  reform, 
which  has  now  been  carried  out,  may  no  doubt  be  welcomed  as 
an  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  Colonial  administration. 
The  launching  of  the  Colonial  Office  Journal — a  quarterly  devoted 
to  Colonial  affairs — may  also  be  welcomed  as  a  symptom  of 
departmenial  energy  invigorated  by  the  Conference.  Naturally 
the  pervading  bias  of  the  new  Journal  is  consistently  that  of  fig.  1. 
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But  since  the  reorganisation  of  the  office  did  not  involve  the  co- 
operation or  consent  of  any*  other  Government,  it  need  not  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  any  endorsement  by  the  Conference,  and 
in  this  respect  the  resolution  seems  to  stand  in  a  class  by  itself.  . 
Indeed,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Conference,  when  one  of  the 
Colonial  Premiers  asked  for  further  information  about  the  pro- 
posed reorganisation,  the  United  Kingdom  politely  explained  that 
it  was  her  own  affair.  And  only  the  other  day  there  was  a 
telegram  in  the  newspapers  saying  that  the  Commonwealth  Goyern-  ^ 
ment  was  still  in  the  dark. 

A  Step  Backwards. 

One  effect  of  this  resolution,  requesting  our  Government  to 
provide  a  secretarial  staff  for  the  Conference,  is  that  it  places  the 
younger  nations  in  a  false  position,  committing  them  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  fig.  1,  to  which  in  every  other  context  they  are  seen  to  be 
staunchly  opposed.  Of  course  this  paradox  presents  no  riddle  to 
those  of  us  who  were  able  to  watch  the  course  of  the  Conference  at 
close  quarters.  But  I  feel  that  this  is  not.  the  place,  even  if  time 
permitted,  to  analyse  the  intricate  conjunction  of  human  natures 
and  other  political  accidents  out  of  which  the  paradox  issued. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  do  not  think  we  need  regret  the  failure 
of  this  first  attempt  to  modify  Imperial  institutions  in  the  direct 
tion  of  fig.  2.  The  only  harm  done  is  that,  under  the  guise  of 
Imperii  progress,  a  backward  plunge  has  been  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  into  the  hopeless  cul-de-sac  of  fig.  1.  Possibly  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  the  definite  creation  of  a  Secretariat  representing 
the  Conference  as  a  self-dependent  institution,  and  so  Canada  may 
have  been  right  in  deprecating  any  change.  To  begin  with,  the 
advocates  of  the  proposal  do  not  seem  all  to  have  had  either  the 
same  conception  or  a  sufficiently  precise  conception  of  the  thing 
which  they  wished  to  establish,  although  the  Secretariat  shown  in 
fig.  2  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  which  all  the  Australasian  and 
South  African  representatives  may  be  said  to  have  approved. 
Mr.  Deakin  seems  to  have  contemplated  an  office  which  might 
gradually  have  become  a  customary  medium  of  inter-communica- 
tion and  co-operation  between  the  partner  States,  besides  attending 
to  the  business  immediately  connected  with  the  quadrennial 
meetings.  In  this  way  it  might  have  become  the  germ  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  fig.  8,  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
internal  dividing  lines  which,  in  fig.  2,  show  the  secretariat  to  be  a 
conjunction  of  five  mutually  independent  units.    Or,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  might  have  stereotyped  itself  as  a  Conference  of  Imperial 
Ambassadors.  I  think  Mr.  Deakin  seems  to  have  conceived  the 
Conference  as  having  a  continuous  existence  even  when  its 
.  members  were  scattered — a  logical  and  progressive  conception,  but 
too  advanced  for  his  colleagues, 

The  Scientific  Order. 

The  lack  of  clear  unanimity  is,  however,  of  secondary  importance 
compared  with  the  other  consideration  which  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  Australasian  proposal  was  premature.  It  may  seem  sweetly 
reasonable  to  say,  "If  we  cannot  agree  about  Trade,  let  us  try  to 
agree  about  Defence  or  Political  Kelations.'*  But  if  it  is  a  sound 
rule  of  building  that  you  should  make  sure  of  your  foundations 
before  proceeding  with  the  superstructure,  then  it  is  a  mistake  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  Defence  or  Political  Eelations  so  long  as 
the  commercial  basis  remains  non- Imperial.  In  reviewing  the 
Conference  under  the  three  major  headings  of  (1)  Commerce, 
(2)  Defence,  and  (3)  Political  Relations,  I  have  reversed  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  debates.  I  have  preferred  the  reverse  order 
because  it  seems  more  scientific.  If  this  theory  of  the  scientific 
order  holds  good,  then  the  Conference  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
seems  irrational  indeed.  Upon  an  economic  basis  from  which  she 
had  excluded  the  Imperial^idea  she  placed  a  Defence  policy  repre- 
senting the  half-way  conception  of  Imperial  alliance,  and  crowned 
the  structure  with  Imperial  **  government "  in  its  primitive  form. 
The  pyramid  was  built  upon  the  quicksand  ;  or,  if  you  prefer  the 
chronological  order,  the  pyramid  was  reared  upon  its  apex. 

Let  me  now  try  to  justify  the  theory  that  "  Imperialised  "  trade 
relations  furnish  the  only  sure  basis  for  reorganisation  in  respect  of 
Defence  and  Political  Relations.  There  would  be  nothing  un- 
orthodox, I  imagine,  in  the  argument  a  priori  ;  that  every  political 
community  rests  upon  an  economic  foundation  ;  that  the  common 
economic  interest  is  the  main  motive  to  the  development  of  fighting 
power;  that  relative  fighting  power  ultimately  determines  the 
relative  influence  of  different  communities  in  international  affairs, 
or  even  in  the  consultations  of  allied  States.  But  being  concerned 
to-night  with  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  I  will  try  to 
substantiate  my  theory  not  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by  deducing 
it  from  recent  events. 
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The  Scientific  Order: — Colonial  Foreign  Policies. 

Two  Colonial  questions  have  recently  threatened  us  with  foreign 
complications— the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  affair  and  the  disturb- 
ances in  British  Columbia.  These  widely  separated  incidents 
present  one  feature  in  common,  both  being  closely  connected  with 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  concerned  to  open  up 
fresh  export  markets.  Newfoundland  was  trying  to  make  the 
United  States  admit  her  fish  free  of  import  duty ;  while  Canada 
had  obtained  commercial  concessions  from  Japan  by  deliberately 
surrendering  her  right  to  restrict  Japanese  immigration.  For  years 
past  the  problem  of  finding  markets  for  the  rapidly  growing  output 
of  Canadybn  products  had  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Canadian 
men  of  business.  But  though  the  Japanese  Treaty  with  the 
United  Kingdom  was  concluded  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Canada 
refrained  from  becoming  a  party  to  it  until  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  i.e.  not  until  political  developments  in  the  United  Kingdom 
made  it  clear  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining  wider  markets  by 
means  of  Imperial  Reciprocity  was  indefinitely  remote.  Surely, 
therefore,  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  incidents  suggest 
that,  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  commercial  system,  desigiied 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  Imperial  markets  for  all  Imperial 
products,  and  using  the  collective  bargaining  power  as  a  lever  to 
relax  foreign  tariffs,  must  precede  any  modification  of  the  political 
system  in  the  direction  of  fig.  2.  The  ideal  of  a  self-sufficing 
Empire  may  be  unattainable ;  but  the  nearer  we  can  approach  to  it^ 
the  less  will  be  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  joint  foreign  policy, 
and  therefore  a  joint  Defence  policy. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  reason  as  yet  to  apprehend  that  Canada 
may  pursue  a  foreign  policy  conflicting  with  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  last  resort  she  can,  I  believe,  escape  from  her 
treaty  at  six  months'  notice,  and  would  then  be  free  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  Asiatic  immigration  in  the  same  way,  if  so  minded,  as 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  In  that  contingency 
the  younger  nations  would  have  attained  an  unanimity  on  this 
question  which  would  decidedly  improve  the  prospect  of  their 
common  national  policy  becoming  a  permanent  and  essential 
factor  in  determining  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  present  there  is  always  the  risk  of  a  contingency  arising  in 
which  the  Imperial  loyalty  of  the  younger  nations  would  come  into 
conflict  with  their  national  patriotism.  This  might  result  unhappily 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  League,  under  the  hegemony  of  the  United 
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States,  excluding  the  United  Kingdom  owing  to  her  pro-Asiatic 
commitments. 

But  I  am  digressing  from  the  subject  of  the  Newfoundland 
dispute  as  affecting  the  problem  of  Political  Relations.  In  this 
instance  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Colony  did  come  into  conflict  with 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  series  of  masterly  dispatches 
the  United  Kingdom  supported  the  main  contention  of  Newfound- 
land as  regards  the  limitations  of  the  fishery  rights  which  were 
conferred  upon  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of 
1818.  But  when  the  United  States  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
British  interpretation  the  United  Kingdom  decided  that  New- 
foundland should  give  way,  and  concluded  an  agreement  to  that 
intent  with  the  United  States.  Certain  provisions  of  the  modus 
Vivendi  conflicted  in  effect  with  certain  -local  statutes  which  New- 
foundland, clinging  to  her  own  foreign  policy,  was  unwilling  to 
repeal  unconditionally.  She  maintained — and  her  contention  was 
upheld  in  her  Supreme  Court — that  the  modus  vivendi  was  not 
binding  upon  her  in  so  far  as  it  conflicted  with  her  statutes  ;  the 
Imperial  Government  having  no  legal  power  to  invalidate  colonial 
laws  by  executive  action.  The  most  obvious  solution  would  have 
been  for  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pass  an  Act 
superseding  these  particular  statutes  of  Newfoundland,  if  not 
suspending  the  constitution  of  the  Colony.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  United  Kingdom  found  her  South 
African  policy  hampered  by  Cape  Colony,  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  was  discussed  as  being  the  only  remedy  in  the  last, 
resort.  But  this  time,  although  Parliament  was  sitting  both  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  when  the  modus  vivendi  was  arranged,  and  in 
the  summer  of  this  year,  when  it  was  renewed,  the  Imperial 
Government  never  asked  it  to  furnish  the  requisite  authority. 
It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that,  had  the  constitutional  course  been 
followed,  the  House  of  Lords  might  have  been  able  to  play  the  part 
of  the  American  Senate,  which  so  often  has  restrained  the  treaty- 
making  enterprises  of  the  Executive— disastrously  from  our  point 
of  view,  but  perhaps  beneficially  from  the  national  standpoint  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  United  Kingdom  preferred  to 
legalise  her  position  by  invoking  an  Act  dated  1819,  authorising  the 
Executive  from  time  to  time  to  regulate  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
through  the  agency  of  naval  officers,  who  were  the  normal  rulers  of 
the  most  ancient  Colony  in  those  days.  Whatever  the  legal  merits 
of  this  solution,  I  need  hardly  point  out  that,  from  the  modem 
standpoint  of  self-governing  Dominions,  to  overcome  Responsible 
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Government  by  reviving  a  law  of  anterior  date  and  incompatible 
purpose  was  an  "  unconstitutional  '*  proceeding.  Unconstitutional 
rule  when  enforced  by  physical  means  is,  in  the  strict  sense, 
**  tyranny." 

Some  have  hailed  this  proceeding  as  a  triumph  for  Imperial 
"sovereignty,**  ire.   as  proving  that    the   United   Kingdom    still 
possesses  powers  of    control  which   were  thought  to  have  un- 
fortunately lapsed.     To  test  the  practical  value  of  this  theory, 
let  us  imagine  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  concluded  a  treaty 
guaranteeing  Asiatic   immigration  into  Australia.     I  take  it  to 
be  inconceivable  that  she  would  ever  enforce  such  a  treaty  (which, 
of  course,  Australia  would  not   accept)  by  sending  her  navy  to 
occupy  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  under  the  authority  of  some  Act 
passed  in  the  era  of  Governor  Phillip.     Why,  then,  can  the  United 
Kingdom  coerce  Newfoundland  when  she   could  not  coerce  the 
Commonwealth  ?    The  obvious  reason  is  that,  relatively  to  New- 
foundland, Australia  is  strong.     Owing  to  the  larger  significance 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  public  eye,  the  moral  difficulty  of 
coercion  would  be  greater.      Owing,  further,  to  the  necessity  of 
landing  an  armed  force  in  the  case  supposed,  the  physical  difficulty 
would  be  prohibitive;  whereas  the  Newfoundland  circumstances 
required  nothing  more  sensational  than  unobtrusive  naval  action  on 
a  remote  coast.    The  other  aspect  of  Australia's  capacity  for  resist- 
ance is  her  potential  value  as  an  ally.     Clearly,  then,  the  influence 
of  a  self-governing  Dominion  upon  Imperial  foreign  policy  bears 
some  relation  to  its  powers  of  resistance  or  its  value  in  alliance. 
Monopoly  of  naval  force,  and  not  the  resources  of  constitutional 
law,  enabled  the  United    Kingdom  to   override    Newfoundland. 
Therefore  political  reorganisation  in  the  direction  of  fig.  2  pre- 
supposes naval  reorganisation  according  to  a  similar  principle. 
Having  already  shown  that  reorganisation  for  Defence  presupposes 
an  Imperial  trade  system,  I  submit  that  in  scientific  order  Pre- 
ferential Trade  is  proved  to  precede  both  Defence  and  Political 
Relations,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  take  precedence  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  constructive  Imperialism. 

An  Appeal  to  Peers. 
I  come  now  to  a  phase  of  this  many-sided  incident  which 
connects  it  directly  with  the  recent  Conference.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conference  the  modus  vivendi  had  not  yet  been  repealed,  nor 
the  Act  of  1819  been .  invoked.  But  the  conflict  of  the  1906 
modus  vivendi  with  the  statutes  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Colony, 
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together  with  the  unpleasant  prospect  that  the  difficulty  would 
soon  recur,  had  kept  the  whole  question  very  much  alive  in 
Newfoundland.  With  the  approval  of  his  Parliament,  Sir  Robert 
Bond  laid  the  case  for  the  Colony  before  the  Colonial  Conference. 
"J/,"  he  said,  "i^  is  held  to  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  exacting 
I  shall  be  ;prejpared  to  modify  it  to  meet  what  may  be  considered, 
reasonable  and  right.'' 

In  other  words,  Newfoundland,  while  resisting  the  supremacy 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  declared  herself  willing  to  abide  by  the 
decision,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  the  Governments  in  Conference. 
Perhaps  her  action  was  merely  an  attempt  to  gain  her  immediate 
object  by  the  means  which  occasion  chanced  to  offer.  None  the 
less  the  appeal  from  the  idea  of  fig.  1  to  that  of  fig.  2  now 
appears  in  retrospect  as  a  dramatic  crystallisation  of  the  sentiment 
which  dominated  the  attitude  of  the  younger  nations  throughout 
the  Conference.  The  discussion  which  followed  Sir  Robert  Bond's 
statement  has  been  excluded  from  the  Report,  presumably  because 
at  least  one  of  the  Governments  felt  that  the  risk  of  the  public 
being  misled  by  conjecture  would  be  a  lesser  evil  than  that  the 
truth  should  be  known.  At  any  rate,  Newfoundland  afterwards 
persisted  in  her  policy  of  resistance,  declaring  that  her  protest 
had  been  upheld  at  the  Conference.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Colonial  Premiers  agreed  with  her  contention  (a)  that  a  firmer 
Imperial  attitude  towards  the  United  States  was  practicable  and 
desirable ;  and  (b)  that  the  Executive  of  the  United  Kingdom  had 
no  right  to  protect  a  breach  of  valid  Colonial  statutes. 

The  Alternative  Imperialism. 
I  have  already  described  how  the  situation  has  actually  been 
dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of  fig.  1.  Had  it  been  handled 
by  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  standpoint  of  fig.  2,  the 
result  might  have  been  the  same  as  regards  foreign  policy,  but 
very  different  as  regards  Colonial  policy.  Though  the  existing 
distribution  of  Imperial  naval  power  may  prevent  any  different 
distribution  of  political  influence,  I  can  see  no  corresponding  reason 
for  refusing  practical  recognition  of  the  Conference  as  the  final 
interpreter  of  our  unwritten  and  gradually  evolving  Imperial 
constitution.  From  the  standpoint  of  fig.  2  our  modtcs  vivendi 
ought  to  have  been  carried  out  by  means  consistent  with  the 
recorded  resolutions  of  the  Conference.  The  manner  might  have 
been  suggested  by  the  resolution  passed  in  1897,  recommending 
that  Colonies  geographically  united  should  be  federated.     Alone  of 
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the  States  affected  by  this  recommendation  Newfoundland  has 
completely  ignored  it  up  to  the  present  time.  This  fact  ulti- 
mately accounts  for  the  deadlock  over  the  Fisheries  question 
Obviously,  had  Newfoundland  been  a  Province  of  the  Dominion 
she  could  not  have  carried  on  a  foreign  policy  of  her  own.  Her 
power  to  do  so  would  have  been  merged  in  that  of  the  Con- 
federation, which,  because  it  represents  larger  potentialities,  is 
susceptible  to  the  sense  of  national  responsibility,  and  therefore 
is  already  more  circumspect  in  entering  unarmed  upon  the 
perilous  path  of  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  the  disputed  Treaty  of 
1818  governs  American  fishing  rights  in  Canadian  as  well  as 
Newfoundland  waters,  so  that  any  settlement  of  the  question  must 
embrace  Canada  also.  But  so  far  from  recognising  this  Imperial 
consideration,  Newfoundland  expressly  asked  that  her  interests 
should  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  those  of  Canada.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  policy  of  fig.  2  would  have  been,  on  the  strength  of  the 
1897  resolution,  to  have  abrogated  the  Newfoundland  constitution 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  restoring  self-government 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Acts. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  a  solution  on  these  lines,  besides  being 
more  statesmanlike,  would  liave  been  more  easily  defended  to  the 
other  Dominions  than  the  methods  which  have  been  employed 
instead. 

South  African  Union. 

The  final  lesson  of  the  Newfoundland  incident  is  that  the 
standpoint  and  policy  of  fig.  1  ultimately  is  incompatible  with 
Colonial  Responsible  Government,  which  was  devised  to  facilitate 
disintegration  and  not  closer  union.  Either  the  theory  and  system 
of  fig.  1  must  soon  be  abandoned  or  Responsible  Government 
must  go  instead.  Besides  the  Newfoundland  incident,  there  have 
been  certain  features  of  our  recent  policy'  in  South  Africa  which 
indicate  the  same  fundamental  truth.  The  autonomy  already  con- 
ferred beyond  recall  (except  in  the  case  of  a  weakling  Colony)  has 
become  in  practice  so  extensive  that  the  Imperial  alternatives 
reduce  themselves  to  ''tyranny,'*  which  is  impracticable,  or 
**  alliance,*'  which  is  merely  difficult.  No  one  can  imagine  that 
a  multitude  of  bickering  provinces,  each  inspired  mainly  by  jealousy 
of  its  nearest  neighbour,  could  form  an  effective  alliance  in  our 
circumstances  any  more  than  in  Hamilton's.  Alliance,  therefore, 
presupposes  the  combination  of  those  jostling  provinces  into  a 
wieldy  number  of  large  national  unities,  and  thus  the  resolution 
of  1897  faithfully  reflects  the  conception  of  fig.  2.     It  is  mainly 
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owing  to  their  attainment  of  national  unity  that  the  Canadian  and 
AustraHan  Governments  are  not  prone  to  petty  jealousy  of  their 
Imperial  partners — a  liberality  which,  I  think,  Mr.  Oliver  mistakes 
for  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  Imperial  **  sovereignty." 

Although  Newfoundland  remains  obdurate,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  South  Africa  seems  alive  to  the  material  necessity 
of  forming  a  national  union.  Following  the  publication  in  July  of 
Lord  Selbome*s  Memorandum — which  suffers  in  no  respect  by 
comparison  with  the  Durham  Eeport — both  political  parties  in  all 
the  Colonies  seem  to  have  adopted  a  programme  of  union  in  some 
form,  albeit  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  or  reservation. 

Unfortunately,  the  prospects  of  an  early  and  effective  federation 
in  South  Africa  seem  less  favourable  than  they  appeared  twelve 
months  ago,  when  the  irritation  arising  from  Imperial  interference 
seemed  to  have  put  the  people  in  the  mood  for  obtaining  national 
self-government  at  all  hazards.  Just  as  in  the  seventies  Lord 
Carnarvon's  clear-sighted  attempt  to  unite  British  South  Africa  was 
thwarted  by  the  newly  created  Responsible  Government  in  Cape 
Colony,  so  now  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  in  the 
flush  of  their  enfranchisement  seem  inclined  to  adopt  an  attitude 
which  cannot  but  obstruct  the  federal  ftaovement.  No  doubt  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  conception  of  Imperial  alliance 
had  not  emerged,  the  policy  of  granting  Colonial  sovereignty  to  this 
and  that  provincial  fragment  was  an  excusable  blunder.  But,  after 
the  last  three  Colonial  Conferences,  surely  in  future  it  should  be 
recognised  that  self-government  on  the  national  scale  is  the  true 
constructive  principle.  Though  in  South  Africa  we  have  witnessed 
the  restoration  of  two  provincial  sovereignties,  there  still  remains 
the  question  of  Rhodesia.  The  recent  settlement  between  the 
Chartered  Company  and  the  set4ilers  has  for  the  present  disarmed 
the  suggestion  that  Responsible  Government  should  precede  entrance 
into  federal  union.  We  can  but  hope  that  in  due  time  Rhodesia 
will  be  given  her  place  in  the  South  African  Union — whether  as  a 
Province  or  as  a  "Territory'* — without  permitting  the  sturdy 
local  patriotism  of  the  pioneer  generation  to  saddle  posterity  with  a 
burden  of  anti-national  "  State  Rights." 

The  Australian  Tariff. 

But  though  the  conception  of  fig.  2  now  controls  the  Imperial 

policy  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  it  still  appears  to  have  made  but 

little  headway  in  the  United  Kingdom.     The  discussions  evoked  by 

the  new  Australian  Tariff  show  that  many  genuine  Imperialists 
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amongst  us  have  utterly  failed  to  appreciate  the  plain  teaching  of 
the  Conference  Report.  My  diagrams  have  been  primarily  devised 
to  illustrate  different  conceptions  of  the  political  relationship. 
But  with  a  little  adaptation  they  might  be  made  to  illustrate  the 
same  conflict,  in  each  instance,  as  affecting  Defence  and  Com- 
merce. In  fig.  1  imagine  the  central  disc  filled  with  ships  and 
guns,  and  the  outer  ring  of  discs  converted  into  money-bags,  and 
you  have  an  old  conception  of  Imperial  Defence  which  happily 
does  seem  to  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Imagine  the  central  disc 
filled  with  factories,  and  the  outer  disc  filled  with  bales  of  wool  or 
lumps  of  mineral,  and  you  will  have  caught  the  standpoint  from 
which  my  old  friend  Anachronist  still  writes  to  the  Times  about 
the  iniquity  of  the  Australian  tariff.  Picture"  a  grave  law-giver, 
attired  in  the  garb  of  the  fifties,  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the 
central  disc  and  contemplating  the  outer  Governments  as 
clamorous  dependents  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Deaf  to  the  protests  of  the  younger  nations  he  still  solemnly 
repeats,  "  You  cannot  give  a  Preference  which  would  be  fair  to  our 
Colonies  without  taxing  raw  material^."  But  turn  from  fig.  1  to 
fig.  2,  and  what  becomes  of  the  notion  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
alone  of  the  five  nations,  must  treat  Preference  as  a  matter,  not  of 
business,  but  of  preserving  an  equilibrium  of  Imperial  benevolence  ? 
In  practice  we  find  Australia  making  one  arrangement  with  South 
Africa,  and  proposing  quite  another  to  New  Zealand,  and  yet 
another  to  Canada ;  while  each  of  these  four  Dominions  gives  a 
different  measure  of  Preference  to  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far  as 
these  arrangements  go,  they  admittedly — by  this  time — tend  to 
foster  Imperial  trade.  If  there  is  not  the  faintest  symptom  that 
this  feature  of  •*  unfairness  *'  is  "setting  the  Empire  by  the 
ears,"  as  sometimes  apprehended,  the  explanation  simply  is  that 
the  standpoint  has  been  that  of  ^g.  2  and  not  of  fig.  1.  In 
fig.  2  each  of  the  five  discs  may  be  pictured  with  its  complement 
of  guns,  ships,  and  factories — the  military  and  industrial  equip- 
ment of  a  self-respecting  nation,  superseding  the  idea  of  a  lobsided, 
bounty-fed  Colonial  community. 

When  we  hear  the  Australian  preferential  duties  described  as 
"  prohibitive  '*  of  trade,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the 
British  Preference  in  the  Canadian  tariff— to  which  the  Australian 
concessions  seem  fully  equal  in  value  —  used  to  be  criticised  in 
much  the  same  language.  The  certainty  that  time  will  soon 
estabhsh  the  commercial  value  of  the  Australian  concessions 
renders  unnecessary  further  argument  on  this  point. 
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A  more  obnoxious  fallacy  is  that  the  new  tariff  is  inconsistent 
with  the  expectations  which  Australia  held  out  to  us  at  the  Con- 
ference. This  extraordinary  misconception  of  the  facts  has 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
ought  to  have  been  published  in  full  day  by  day.  Our  principal 
newspapers  might  have  found  the  space,  by  condensing  the  flood 
of  parliamentary  ephemeralifcies.  As  it  is,  the  official  daily 
summary  evidently  failed  to  give  a  clear  impression,  not  merely 
of  the  details,  but  even  of  the  principles  expounded  by  the  spokes- 
men  of  the  self-governing  Dominions. 

Of  course  those  who  have  read  the  Report  know  that  Australia 
took  especial  pains  to  state  that  her  fiscal  policy  was  Protection 
modified  by  Preference,  not  vice  versa,  as  h9,s  been  suggested  by 
some  critics.  She  explained,  however,  that  the  modification  of 
duties  might  be  carried  to  a  further  extent  in  consideration  of 
Reciprocity  than  it  could  be  otherwise.  Preference  at  this  end,  so 
the  argument  ):uns,  would  stimulate  agricultural  production  in 
Australia,  drawing  immigrants  from  'these  shores,  and  thus 
would  increase  the  Australiaji  home  market,,  which  a  policy  of 
Protection  presupposes  rather  than  creates.  But  failing  Reci- 
procity, the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  make  the  best 
of  her  home  market  under  existing  conditions,  conceding  a 
restricted  Preference  mainly  by  way  of  a  standing  invitation  to 
negotiate.  No  doubt  this  means  a  slower  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  therefore  a  slower 
expansion  of  Imperial  trade,  than  if  Reciprocity  had  been  arranged. 

The  Fiscal  Basis. 
Before  leaving  this  subject  let  me  point  out  that  "Protection 
modified  by  Preference  "  is  the  only  fiscal  principle  which  fits  in 
with  the  theory  of  fig.  2.  The  process  of  modern  nation-making, 
combining  jealous  tribes  and  provinces  into  national  unities,  has 
never  yet  been  successfully  accomplished  without  applying  the 
economic  bond  of  Protection,  i.e.  Preference  for  all  producers 
inside  the  national  circle.  Protection  and  Preference  vary  in  the 
degree,  not  in  the  principle,  which  is  adapted  in  the  one  instance 
to  the  national  purpose  and  in  the  other  to  the  Imperial.  But 
since,  according  to  fig.  2,  the  Imperial  combination  presupposes 
the  national  combinations,  it  follows  that  Imperial  Preference 
must  be  subordinated  to  national  Preference. 
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"  Swadeshi." 

It  is  a  long  step,  in  fig.  2  or  3,  from  the  partner-nations  to  the 
Dependencies — from  the  rulers  to  the  ruled.  But  the  question 
arises  in  the  present  context  whether  "Protection  modified  by 
Preference  "  is  a  principle  wholly  inapplicable  to  India.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  majority  of  educated  Indians  regard 
the  existing  tariff  policy  of  their  Government  as  framed  in  the 
interests  of  the  industrial  population  here  rather  than  in  the  indus- 
trial interest  of  India.  To  this  extent  Free  Trade  incites ' '  Swadeshi ' ' 
agitation.  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  competent  observers  that  most 
of  the  Indian  peoples,  unlike  the  Japanese,  lack  the  germ  of  capacity 
for  modem  industrial  development.  But  there  is  a  case  for  the  revi- 
sion  of  the  Indian  fiscal  system  upon  the  basis  of  Protection  modified 
by  Preference,  even  if  the  capital  and  brains  for  industrial  enter- 
prise would  have  to  come  from  outside.  Possessing  a  huge  popula- 
tion, in  addition  to  great  supplies  of  raw  material,  India  offers  a 
singularly  promising  field  for  the  economic  system  which  has 
proved  successful  even  where  the  latter  condition  alone  has  b^en 
present.  Those  who  would  oppose  Protection  in  India  for  fear  of 
damage  to  our  trade — which  I  believe  to  be  a  bogey — have  to 
reconcile  their  attitude  with  our  complacent  professions  about 
governing  India  in  the  interests  of  her  own  people.  To  admit  that 
these  professions  are  insincere  is  to  weaken  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
Imperial  bond,  and  to  destroy  our  hope  of  ever  reaching  ^g.  3 
with  our  great  Dependencies  in  tow.  If  we  cannot  give  India 
political  equality,  we  may  at  least  concede  fiscal  equality. 

I  have  now  reviewed  and  co-ordinated  the  principal  events  of 
our  year  in  relation  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  consistent  and  con- 
structive Imperial  conception,  solidly  based  upon  Imperial  fact, 
and  offering  sure  guidance  in  every  political  emergency.  If  it 
has  been  a  story  of  great  oppori^unities  lost,  we  must  console 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  political  enterprises  of  the  first 
magnitude  invariably  are  beset  by  similar  difficulties.  But  the 
experience  of  the  past  twelve  months  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if 
it  stimulates  Imperialists  in  this  country  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
upon  achieving  that  fiscal  reformation  which  alone  can  unlock  the 
political  door  to  Imperial  Alliance,  and  thus  open  the  long  passage 
to  Imperial  Federation. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  :  You  have  had  a  large  subject  opened  up  for 
discussion — the  question  of  how  far  the  Conference  last  year,  which 
created  such  an  immense  stirring  of  thought  in  this  centre  of  the 
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Empire,  and  which  was  reflected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the 
outer  parts,  was  or  was  not  an  opportunity  lost,  or  whether  the 
most  was  made  of  the  occasion.  I  would  first  call  upon  Mr. 
Garran,  who  took  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  federation  of  the  Australian  States,  and  whose  books 
on  the  question  are,  I  believe,  the  best  authorities  which  exist 
upon  it. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Garran,  C.M.G.  :  As  a  visitor  from  Australia  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jebb  for  his  interesting 
and  suggestive  paper,  and  for  the  very  satisfactory  way  in  which 
he  has  dealt  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  difficult  task.     It 
is  not  very  easy  to  write  contemporary  history,  and  it  is  especially 
difficult  to  write  it  for  presentation  to  an  Institute  which  avoids 
the  pitfalls  of  party  politics.    We  are  too  near  the  events  to  be 
quite  sure  that  we   have   formed   a    correct   perspective  of  their 
relative  importance,  or  to  comprehend  the  real  direction  of  current 
tendencies.     History  has  a  way  of  falsifying  prophecies.     It  may 
be  that  the  real  significance  of  events,  in  what  certainly  has  been 
a  notable^ year  in  Imperial  evolution,  will  be  somewhat  different 
from  what  any  of  us  think,  but  speaking  as  one  who  has  observed 
the  phenomena,  not  from  the  centre  but  from  a  distant  point  on 
the  circumference,  I  think  Mr.  Jebb  is  perfectly  right  in  his  main 
'  contention  that  on  the  whole  the  prevailing  tendency  at  the  present 
time  is  towards  what  he  calls  alliance  rather  than  government. 
The  only  other  point  in  the  lecture  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the 
Newfoundland  Fishery  dispute.     It  is  interesting  because  it  seems 
to  illustrate  what,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
Imperial  organisation — that  is,  the  relation  of  Imperial  Treaties  to 
Colonial  laws.     According  to  our  notions  a  treaty  is  not  a  law  and 
has  not  the  effect  of  a  law.     It  is  not  made  by  the  legislative 
organ.      It  creates    contractual. rights   and  obligations  between 
Governments,   but  not    ordinarily  legal    rights    and    obligations 
between  individuals.     It  is  a  contract  between  Governments,  and 
may  conflict  with  the  law  either  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself  or 
of  one  of  the  Colonies — that  is   to   say,  what   the  Government 
undertakes  to  do  may  require  an  alteration  of  the  law  before  it  can 
be  done.     That  is  a  position  which  could  not  arise  in  the  same 
way  in  the  United  States  of  America,  because  under  the  constitution 
a  treaty  is  a  law  of  the  land,  on  a  level  with  an  Act  of  Congress, 
so  that  if  there  is  a  prior  Act  of  Congress  in  any  way  inconsistent, 
it  is  to  that  extent  repealed.     We  have  no  such  provision  here. 
A  treaty,  then,  is  a  contractual  obligation  purely.    It  raises  political 
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and  moFaJ  obligations,  but  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  laws 
which  happen  to  be  inconsistent  with  it.  The  United  Kingdom, 
when  its  Government  makes  a  treaty  which  binds  all  the  Colonies, 
becomes  responsible  to  the  other  high  contracting  party  for  that 
treaty  being  carried  into  effect,  but  the  United  Kingdom  in  turn 
has  to  look  to  the  Colonies  which  it  has  bound  for  co-operation  in 
carrying  the  treaty  into  effect.  In  the  scientifically  organised 
Empire  of  the  future  it  may  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  co- 
operation in  the  carrying  out  of  a  treaty  will  be  associated  with  a 
corresponding  co-operation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  in  the  making  of  a  treaty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
at  the  present  time  in  most  cases  some  co-operation,  because  it  has 
become  the  rule  in  the  making  of  treaties  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  stipulate  that  the  Colonies  shall  not  be 
bound  unless  they  accept ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New- 
foundland Treaty,  that  course  has  not  been  adopted,  the  situation 
becomes,  at  all  events  to  those  at  a  distance,  interesting  in  the 
extreme,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Jebb  has  referred  to  the  matter 
iti  such  an  interesting  way  in  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Geoffbey  Dbage  :  I  think  the  Institute  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  this  brilliant  Paper.  There  is  one  function  which 
amongst  others  this  Institute  performs,  and  that  is  keeping  public 
attention  during  the  intervals  of  great  events  in  the  Colonies 
focussed  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  body  could  focus  it.  Further, 
I  think  (he  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Conference.  If 
there  is  one  thing  on  which  members  of  this  Institute,  both  in 
papers  and  in  speeches  delivered  from  time  to  time  within  these 
walls  have  insisted,  it  was  the  desirability  of  forming  such  a  per- 
manent Institution.  It  is  true  that  the  Secretariat  has  not  taken 
the  form  advocated  in  many  earnest  and  eloquent  speeches,  but  we 
have  got  the  Secretariat,  and  we  wanted  it  not  so  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Empire  building  or  the  forming  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion as  for  certain  practical  purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  this  Institute  in  future  will  be  to  apply  certain 
practical  tests  to  this  of&ce  to  see  how  far  the  Secretariat  is  doing 
the  work  we  asked  should  be  done.  It  was  asked  for,  among  other 
reasons,  on  the  ground  that  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  useful  to  the  whole  Empire  was  not  being  properly 
attended  to  under  existing  circumstances.  Letters  have  been 
written  by  Sir  Samuel  Grif&th  and  others  pointing  out  that  there 
is  no  body  in  London  to  which,  without  seeming  impertinent,  dis- 
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tinguished  Colonists  could  apply  if  they  had  information  of  import- 
ance which  they  wished  to  convey.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  body  whose  duty  it  is  at  great  Colonial  or  Imperial 
crises  to  give  information  as  to  the  nature  of  those  crises.  You 
will  remember  that  during  the  South  African  war  the  statement  of 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  as  against  the  Boers  was  left  to  a  private 
association,  an  excellent  association,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  private 
association.  I  presume  that  the  Colonial  Office  Journal,  which 
apparently  is  the  first  practical  fruits  of  this  reform,  is  intended  to 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  objects  which  members  of  this  Institute 
have  advocated,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  watch  and  see  whether 
they  are  being  carried  out,  and,  if  they  are  not,  to  ask  for  amend- 
ment. The  next  thing  we  asked  for  were  certain  reforms  in 
administration  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  under  existing  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Jebb  has  put  forward  the  idea  widely  held  in  this 
country  that  closer  commercial  relations  are  necessary  with  the 
Colonies,  and  that  on  these  alone  can  be  founded  the  closer  union 
of  the  Empire.  But  the  first  basis  of  better  trade  relations  must 
be  better  information  as  to  the  trade  of  the  Colonies.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  there,  is  no  common  statistical  method  in  the 
Empire,  no  common  Statistical  Year,  no  common  Statistical  Year 
Book  in  which  you  can  find  the  facts  about  the  trade  of  the  whole 
Empire  ;  and  though  there  has  been  an  improvement  recently,  there 
are  still  large  sections  of  the  Empire,  as,  for  instance,  the  West  Indies, 
which  have  no  complete  body  of  statistics.  Another  reform  advocated 
in  this  hall  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
for  the  whole  Empire,  which  has  been  pointiBd  out  by  Sir  John  Forrest, 
Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  and  others,  as  one  of  the  most  practical 
methods  of  bringing  the  Empire  together.  Again,  the  question  of 
naturalisation  within  the  Empire  presents  most  absurd  anomalies, 
and  there  are  other  anomalies  like  those  connected  with  the  patent 
laws  which  have  been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  Conference 
with  no  practical  result.  Unless  there  is  some  permanent  office  in 
London  to  give  continuity  to  the  work  of  the  Conference,  we  have 
again  and  again  urged  that  no  progress  can  be  made  in  these 
important  matters.  There  is  also,  I  would  add,  the  question  of 
codification  of  the  law  and  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  work 
of  approaching  conferences.  Therefore,  while  members  of  this 
Institute  have  done  an  extremely  good  piece  of  work  in  their 
advocacy  of  this  Secretariat,  however  inadequate  it  may  be,  they 
can  do  even  better  work  in  the  future  by  keeping  such  practical 
objects  as  I  have  indicated  before  it,  and  should  the  Government 
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fail  to  carry  out  the  practical  work  we  have  in  view,  members  have 
in  this  Institute  the  one  practical  organ  in  London  which  can  bring 
these  matters  before  our  Government  at  home  and  in  the  different 
Colonies. 

Chief  Justice  Sir  Henby  Bale,  K.C.M.G.  (Natal):  I  speak 
to-night  not  as  one  anxious  to  speak.  I  speak  under  limitations 
because  I  am  a  stranger  and  under  the  restraint  of  the  office  which 
I  hold,  which  precludes  me  giving  expression  to  any  opinion  deemed 
political.  I  trust,,  however,  that  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  judge  does 
not  preclude  him  from  being  patriotic,  or  from  feeling  an  interest 
in  those  larger  questions  which  affect  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Let 
me  first  of  all  express  my  sense  of  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Jebb  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  Empire  as  an  Imperial  Educationist 
and  traveller.  He  and  others  who  are  working  on  similar  lines  are 
creating,  so  to  speak,  an  Imperial  atmosphere,  which,  I  think,  will 
foster  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  important  questions  to 
which  he  has  directed  attention.  It  is,  I  think,  most  unfortunate 
(reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact)  that  questions 
between  the  centre  of  the  Empire  and  the  Colonies  are  too  often 
made  the  subject  of  party  politics,  and  the  Colonies  are  made,  as  it 
were,  a  football  between  players  in  the  political  arena.  I  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  great  questions  will  be  dealt  with 
altogether  apart  from  party  considerations  and  on  their  merits,  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we 
Colonists  are  so  proud  to  belong.  I  claim  to  be  a  Colonist  by  my 
birth  and  by  my  associations,  and  since  my  boyhood,  when  upon  a 
platform  in  Exeter  I  had  to  recite  a  portion  of  Burke's  speech  on 
"Conciliation  with  America,"  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  time 
.  when  the  Empire  would  be  truly  one,  and  I  hope  that  this  Institute 
will,  in  the  coming  day,  as  in  the  past,  help  forward  that  great 
consummation.  This  Society  can  render  very  important  service  to 
the  Colonies  by  endeavouring  increasingly  to  correct  misapprehen- 
sions, and  to  deny  and  denounce  the  defamatory  statements 
frequently  made  to  our  hurt  and  prejudice.  As  a  Colonist,  and  as 
one  who  has  sympathy  with  Imperial  aspirations,  I  have  felt  hurt 
by  statements  of  persons  who  I  have  been  told  are  irresponsible,  but 
who  are,  nevertheless,  somewhat  blatant  (I  wish  to  speak  with  all 
charity),  statements  which  are  not  founded  on  fact,  which  may 
serve  a  temporary  political  purpose,  but  which  tend  greatly  to  the 
hurt  of  the  Colonies  affected  by  them.  I  do  not  think  Englishmen 
in  the  Colonies  any  more  than  Englishmen  here  will  object  to 
honest  and  truthful  criticism,  but  we  have  reason  to  object  to 
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criticism  which  does  not  seem  to  possess  those  very  desirable 
<sharaGteristics.  I  hope  that  when  great  questions  affecting  the 
Colonies  are  under  consideration  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
although  we  are  Colonists  we  have  not  ceased  to  be  Englishmen, 
and  that  wherever  we  are,  and  by  whatever  name  we  are  known,  we 
still  claim  all  the  privileges,  the  birthright,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
ambitions  of  Englishmen.  It  will  be  believed,  I  hope,  that  we  who 
cross  the  Equator,  and  those  who  were  bom  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Equator,  although  we  may  be  living  in  a  "  barbarous  "  country  and 
under  sunny  skies,  have  not  ceased  to  be  men  with  Englishmen's 
sense  of  justice  and  injustice,  and  that  we  equally  desire  to  avoid 
the  perpetration  of  wrong  everywhere  and  always.  As  a  judge  I 
would  like  you  to  believe,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  all 
Colonists  in  that  respect,  that  we  who  are  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  whether  as  judges  or  magistrates,  desire,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  to  emulate  the  great  example  of  those  who  have  been  such 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Bench  in  this  land,  and  to  do  justice 
to  all  irrespective  of  race  or  colour ;  and  I  ask  you  to  believe  that 
when  a  wrong  is  done,  the  doors  of  our  Courts  are  always  open  to 
the  undoing,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  wrong  and  the  punishment  of 
the  offender,  whether  members  of  our  own  race  or  members  of  an 
alien  race^  I  also  hope  the  people  of  this  land  will  endeavour,  as 
far  as  they  possibly  can,  to  realise  the  position  in  which  we  are 
placed,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  some  of  us, 
perhaps,  in  the  outposts  of  civilisation.  We  in  South  Africa  have  to 
contend  with  enormous  difficulties  arising  from  the  presence  of  so 
many  different  races.  South  Africa  is  a  country  of  great  problems, 
racial  and  others,  and  we  hope  the  time  will  come  when  some  leader 
will  arise  to  solve  them.  It  may,  of  course,  be  we  Colonists  do  not 
always,  perhaps,  sufficiently  recognise  the  Imperial  interests  which 
are  involved  in  questions  which,  to  us,  may  not  always  present 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  an  Imperial  aspect.  It  may  be  due  to 
some  extent  to  our  environment,  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  felt  we 
do  not  always  sufficiently  realise  that  what  may  be  good  for  us  may 
not  be  good  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  that  some  questions 
have  an  Imperial  bearing  and  tendency  which  we,  perhaps,  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate.  Perhaps  the  Colonists  need  educating  in 
the  Imperial  aspect  of  local  questions.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
altogether  agree  with  previous  speakers  as  regards  the  effect  of 
treaties.  I  can  quite  understand  that  when  a  treaty  is  entered  into 
in  the  name  of  the  Empire  it  may,  perhaps,  have  the  effect  of  over- 
riding to  some  extent  local  legislation.    I  suppose  there  must  be  a 
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paramount  power,  and  in  relations  between  State  and  State  the 
Imperial  Government  must  have  a  controlling  voice,  but  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  the  Colonists  should  have  full  and  fair 
opportunities  of  representing  their  opinions  to  the  Imperial 
authority,  and  of  pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  connection  with 
any  course  of  action  which  may  be  contemplated,  otherwise  great 
wrong  and  injustice  may  be  done.  I  suppose  that  conferences  such 
as  the  last  will  perhaps  tend  in  that  direction,  so  that  by  and  by 
there  may  be  in  England  persons  conversant  with  Colonial  ques< 
tions  who  will  be  able  to  inform  the  Imperial  authority  precisely 
what  Colonial  opinion  is  on  any  matter  and  the  effect  of  any  pro- 
posed action.  I  think  that  the  more  conferences  are  held,  whether 
with  reference  to  questions  such  as  have  been  referred  to  to-night, 
or  with  reference  to  education  or  law,  great  will  be  the  advantage. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  see  one  another  face  to  face,  and  I  hope, . 
as  the  result  of  movements  now  being  promoted,  we  may  get  into 
closer  touch  one  with  another.  I  trust  the  people  of  this  laud  will 
believe  that  the  Colonists  are  devoted  to  the  Imperial  idea,  and 
appreciate  the  £a.ct  that  one  flag  floats  everywhere  throughout  the 
Empire  and  that  they  are  animated  by  the  same  high  sense  of 
justice  as  they  are,  and  are  unwilling  to  do  anything  unworthy 
of  the  great  name  of  Englishman  of  which  they,  with  you,  are 
equally  proud. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Drage 
in  saying  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Jebb  for  his  brilliant  paper, 
which  is  an  admirable  sequel  to  the  paper  he  read  before  us  last 
year.  I  would  wish  for  a  moment  to  digress  for  the  purpose  of 
protesting  against  the  view  put  forward  by  Mr.  Drage  that  the 
Secretariat  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  advocated 
by  this  Institute,  as  an  Institute.  I  quite  admit  that  in  this  hall 
on  many  occasions  support  has  been  given  to  some  such  proposi- 
tion, but  this  Institute  has  never  committed  itself  to  any  particular 
plan  for  carrying  out  this  work.  Now,  I  think  we  can  hardly  have 
listened  to  the  paper  without  noticing  the  compliment  Mr.  Jebb 
has  paid  us  when  he  referred  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  said  that 
the  Ufe  of  the  great  American  Federationist,  Mr.  Oliver,  has  at 
length  been  studied  and  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Imperial  problem  which  our  Institute  is  founded  to  promote.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  pleasant  compliment  to  us  who  have 
for  so  many  years  been  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute. I  quite  concur  in  the  view  which  Mr.  Jebb  takes  with 
regard  to  the  difference  between  Alliance  and  Imperial  Federation 
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for  the  moment.    A  veteran  like  myself,  on  the  platform  of  the 
latter  great  constitutional  movement,  cannot  but  feel  that  our 
aspirations  will  never  be  fulfilled  until  a  full  and  perfect  system  of 
Imperial  Federation,  according  to  the  ideas  many  of  us  put  forward, 
is  completed.    I  was  specially  interested  in  the  diagrams  furnished 
along  with  the  paper.     Of  course  we  are  only  just  on  the  verge  of 
getting  the  second  out  of  those  four  figures.    I  shall  never  be 
satisfied  until  we  have  got  Number  4,  or  at  least  Number  8,  with 
Number  4  as  the  ultimate  aim.     I  admit  we  must  go  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  but  that  will  undoubtedly  be  an  immense  advance  towards 
the  goal  which  we  ultimately  hope  to  reach.    One  word  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  treaties.     That  is  a  question  affecting  the 
arguments  some  of  us  have  always  used  on  the  subject  of  Imperial 
Federation,  under  which  system  the  Government  would  be   the 
.  Government  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  would  make  these  treaties 
accordingly.     We  hear  a  great  deal  about  what    the  Imperial 
Government  is  doing,  and  are  told  that  they  must  consult  the 
Colonies,  but  under  our  proposed  system  the  Colonies  themselves 
would  be  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  part  of  the  whole  Empire.    I 
would  add  that  I  am  as  full  of  all  these  questions  as  I  have  ever 
been  in  my  long  life,  and  I  congratulate  myself  I  am  still  living  to 
see  such  advances  as  have  already  been  made  in  various  quarters 
with  regard  to  this  great  question.    I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
the  late  Conference  was  a  great  success.     I  took  the  liberty  three 
or  four  months  ago  of  putting  a  letter  in  The  Times  in  which  I 
stated  the  reason  for  that  opinion,  which  was  based  not  so  much 
perhaps  on  what  took  place  in  the  Conference,  but  on  what  was 
said  in  the  very  eloquent  speeches  by  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence out  of  doors,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  impression  they  made 
on  the  British  public  is  destined  to  bear  immense  fruit  hereafter 
in  connection   with    the    great   questions    in  which  we  are  so 
deeply  interested. 

Sir  W.  Gbey- Wilson,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  the  Bahamas) :  I 
presume  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  because  I  have  represented  such 
a  large  number  of  different  interests  and  viewed  the  Empire  from 
so  many  points.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  perhaps  is  not  known 
to  many  people,  that  the  Colony  I  was  in  before  the  present  one, 
although  it  represents  a  piece  of  land  about  the  size  of  Wales,  was 
at  one  time  not  even  represented  on  the  map  which  the  Colonial 
Ofl&ce  were  wont  to  issue  in  their  Annual  Oflficial  Bed  Book.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  a  printer's  error,  but  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  Colonial  Institute  in  the  map  before  us  faithfully 
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delineates  that  possession.  The  Colony  I  now  have  the  honour 
to  represent  presents  rather  an  imposing  smudge  on  the  map, 
extending  over  a  large  area,  and  consisting  of  an  enormous 
number  of  islands,  valuable  and  otherwise.  But  in  connection 
with  that,  as  in  connection  with  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  which 
I  represented  some  years  ago,  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many 
Colonists,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  other  people,  who  do  not  even 
know  where  the  Bahamas  are.  That  is  one  of  the  misfortunes 
under  which  Englishmen  lie,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  view 
they  take  on  any  Colonial  question — they  don't  know  us  and  don't 
know  the  Colonies.  This  is  an  evil  that  undoubtedly  is  disappear- 
ing  more  or  less  rapidly,  but  I  wish  it  could  be  much  more  rapidly. 
I  wish  every  Colonist,  as  I  do  myself,  would  do  his  utmost  to  urge 
the  English  people  to  travel  and  see  the  Colonies  ;  to  grasp  what 
the  Colonial  view  of  matters  is  and  see  the  Imperial  crystal  from 
the  Colonial  point  of  view.  It  would  do  us,  speaking  as  an 
Englishman,  an  enormous  amount  of  good,  and  I  am  satisfied  it 
would  do  the  Colonies  an  enormous  amount  of  good.  As  the  Chief 
Justice  pointed  out,  Colonies  are  sometimes  apt  to  take  extra- 
ordinarily distorted  views  of  local  circumstances.  The  Colony  I 
now  represent  is  perhaps  more  favoured  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
than  any  other  of  our  Colonies,  for  that  Board  maintains  very 
extended  light  service  there,  and  I  may  mention  that  this  utili- 
tarian* and  benevolent  work  of  the  Imperial  Government  was 
looked  upon  at  first  universally,  and  now  still  too  generally,  as  a 
direct  interference  with  a  benevolent  Providence.  It  was  held  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  almosl  as  necessary  to  hold  a 
thanksgiving  for  a  successful  number  of  wrecks  in  the  year  as  in 
England  it  would  be  to  hold  a  thanksgiving  for  a  satisfactory 
harvest.  That  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  different  views  which 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  may  be  taken  on  the  spot  and  at  home. 
I  trust  everyone  will  do  his  utmost  to  induce  Englishmen  to  visit 
our  British  Colonies  instead  of  bestowing  so  much  time  on  places 
on  the  Continent,  which  do  not  possess  better  cHmates  and  certainly 
do  not  offer  the  opportunities  which  the  Colonies  afford  of  studying 
those  vastly  absorbing  Imperial  problems  which  have  been  so  ably 
and  so  interestingly  brought  before  us  to-night  by  the  lecturer. 
These  problems  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  discuss,  and  I 
must  be  content  to  ruminate. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassby  :  I  had  the  privilege  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  of  standing  in  the  position  which  Mr.  Jebb  occupies 
to-night  and  of  reading  a  Paper  before  you  on  some  of  the  problems 
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of  Imperial  unity.  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  many  of  the 
observations  which  Mr.  Jebb  makes.  I  have  for  many  years  held 
the  conviction  that  the  great  problem  of  national  unity  is,  as  he 
says,  the  reconciliation  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  with  the  ideal  of 
united  Empire.  The  first  speaker  to-night  belonged  to  one  of  our 
Australian  Colonies.  Now,  have  you  ever  considered  that  every 
Australian,  hke  every  Canadian,  lives  under  three  distinct  Parlia* 
ments  ?  If  he  lives  in  Melbourne  he  is  under  the  Parliament  of 
Victoria  r  secondly,  he  is  under  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  of 
Australia ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  he  is  under  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. We  in  this  country  are  accustomed  to  see  all  the  three 
distinct  classes  of  business  transacted  by  these  Parliaments  trans- 
acted by  the  same  over-burdened  Parliament ;  and  who  can  wonder 
that  the  attempt  to  do  this  is  breaking  down  ?  If  I  were  to  proceed 
further  on  that  line  I  am  afraid  I  should  trespass  on  a  forbidden 
domain  and  get  too  closely  into  touch  with  questions  which  have 
been  and  are  of  burning  political  interest  in  this  country.  But  a 
continuance  of  our  present  system  and  of  persistence  in  the 
attempt  to  deal  with  Imperial  questions  and  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  legislative  assembly  will,  in  my 
judgment,  be  fatal  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  For  what  is  the 
result  ?  Sometimes  when  a  great  Imperial  problem  is  to  the  front, 
as  it  was  six  or  seven  years  ago  during  the  South  African  war,  the 
election  is  fought  entirely  on  that  issue,  and  a  Government  is  placed 
in  power  on  that  issue  which  the  people  of  this  country  might  not 
wish  to  place  in  power  to  deal  with  home  questions.  At  another 
time  questions  of  a  purely  domestic  character,  affecting  only  the 
people  of  these  Islands,  are  the  predominant  issues,  and  a  Govern- 
ment is  placed  in  power  which  the  country  would  not  wish  to  have 
placed  in  power  if  you  consider  Imperial  issues  alone.  Unless  that 
difficulty  is  overcome,  I  am  afraid  I  am  somewhat  of  a  pessimist  as 
regards  the  future  of  this  Empire.  I  am  one  of  those  who  certainly 
agree  very  much  with  the  final  sentence  in  Mr.  Jebb's  Paper.  I 
think  almost  the  greatest  thing  we  have  to  aim  at  in  striving  for 
some  closer  form  of  Imperial  unity  is  to  ensure  the  co-operation  of 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  I  have  long 
held  the  conviction— ever  since,  in  fact,  I  had  first  the  privilege  of 
travelling  all  over  the  Empire — that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Colonies  would  contribute  seriously  to  the  burden  of  defending  the 
Empire  is  through  some  form  of  Imperial  preference  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  at  the  first  Colonial  Conference.  It  so 
happened  that  in  October  1887,  when  in  Cape  Town,  I  discussed 
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that  with  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  who  had  just  returned  froin  the  first 
Colonial  Conference — the  suggestion  he  had  made  at  the  Conference 
that  every  part  of  the  Empire  over  and  above  whatever  tariff  it 
might  adopt  should  impose  a  differential  duty  of  5  per  cent,  against 
non-Imperial  goods,  the  proceeds  to  be  placed  in  a  common  fund 
for  naval  defence.  I  have  always  believed  that  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  idea 
of  the  form  Imperial  preference  should  take  was  on  the  right  lines, 
and  I  believe  that  on  these  lines  the  question  will  ultimately 
be  solved. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Matheson  :  The  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  rather 
prompt  me  to  say  a  ^ew  words  on  the  amount  of  control  that  the 
British  Parliament  is  supposed  to  have  the  right  to  exercise  in 
the  case  of  Colonies  granted  a  constitution  of  their  own.  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  everything  which  fell  from  Mr.  Jebb 
on  the  steps  which  are  likely  to  bring  about  satisfactory  Imperial 
federation — that  is,  it  umst  be  in  the  form  of  an  alliance  of  prac- 
tically sister  States.  But  in  going  on  to  deal  with  this  question 
Mr.  Jebb  seemed  rather  to  fall  into  the  same  error  as  a  previous 
speaker  when  he  referred  to  the  suspension  of  the  Newfoundland 
Constitution.  Now  that  would  have  been  entirely  contrary  to 
every  principle  supposed  to  govern  the  Constitution  of  those 
Colonies  to  whom  self-government  has  been  granted.  We  main- 
tain that  once  a  Constitution  has  been  granted  the  British  Parlia- 
ment has  no  further  right  to  interfere.  We  in  the  Colonies  are 
your  own  brothers  and  cousins  and  uncles.  We  claim  that  the 
intelligence  of  our  members  is  equal  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
normal  member  of  Parliament  in  this  country.  We  have  no  voice 
in  appointing  your  members.  We  fail  to  recognise  any  right  what- 
ever to  dictate  to  us  on  the  questions  of  domestic  policy  of  which, 
for  the  most  part,  you  have  no  knowledge.  Our  Ministers  appointed 
by  the  people  of  the  Colonies  are  just  as  much  the  King's  Ministers 
as  are  the  Ministers  of  the  British  Government.  You  talk  of  this 
British  Parliament  as  an  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  not  so.  It 
is  only  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  is  apt  either 
to  feel  angry,  or  to  laugh,  when  one  hears  members  of  Parliament 
and  politicians  in  this  country  discussing  events  in  the  Colonies  as 
they  have  done  recently  in  respect  to  Newfoundland  and  Natal.  I 
have  heard  gentlemen  taking  members  of  the  present  Ministry  to 
task  for  not  interfering  the  other  day  with  the  Governor  of  Natal. 
They  forget,  or  are  unaware,  that  he  is  no  more  an  irresponsible 
person  than  any  other  Governor  of  a  self-governing  Colony.  He 
has  to  act  exactly  as  his  Ministers  direct  him.     Yet  they  wonder 
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why  the  British  Oovemment  do  not  interfere  and  censure  the 
Governor  of  Natal  for  his  action  under  the  direction  of  responsible 
Ministers.    That  is  sufficient  to  show  how  well  justified  were  the 
remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Natal.     He  evidently  has  felt,  as 
others  in  the  Colonies  and  Natal  have  felt,  the  strictures  passed  in 
Parliament  and  by  the  Press  on  matters  in  which  they  themselves 
in  the  Colonies  were  much  more  competent  than  any  people  in  this 
country  to  express  an  opinion.    Mr.  Jebb  is  connected  with  an 
influential  London  newspaper.     It  would  be  well  if  he  would 
occasionally  cast  his  eye  on  the  use  of  the  word  "  Imperial"    It  is 
by  the  misuse  of  that  word  the  whole  of  this  mischief  is  done. 
Members  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  fall  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  it  as  a  body  of  670  emperors,  and  the  impression 
is  fostered  that  your  Parliament  has  an  Imperial  function  of  inter- 
ference with  Colonies  to  whom  self-government  has  been  granted. 
The  word  ''  Imperial  '*  has  even  crept  into  Acts  of  Parliament  where 
it  has  no  right  to  appear.    It  is  only  by  dealing  with  words  and 
preventing  their  being  misapplied  that  we  shall  get  rid  of  miscon- 
ceptions. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.) :  I  will  now  ask 
you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer.  When  Mr.  Jebb's 
book  on  the  Evolution  of  Nationalism  in  the  great  Colonies  came 
out  I  felt  that  he  had  got  hold  of  one  of  the  great  ideas  in  connec- 
tion with  one  Imperial  movement.  No  one  who  has  travelled 
through  [the  great  Colonies  fails  to  see  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  South  African  feeling  of  nationality 
growing  up. 

But  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  our  Imperial  problems,  and 
I  think  sometimes  two  different  types  of  mind  look  at  it  in  two  con- 
trasted ways.  One  is  the  mind  that  goes  over  the  ground  and 
observes  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  those  Colonies,  as  well 
as  here  in  the  centre,  and  from  that  strives  to  form  a  judgment  as 
to  what  the  future  of  the  Empire  is  going  to  be.  There  is  another 
typd  entirely  different.*  It  observes  also,  but  says  at  the  same 
time,  "  What  is  the  ideally  best  thing  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole  ?  " 
It  looks  on  the  Empire  as  being  only  in  a  process  of  formation,  and 
says  to  itself,  "  We  will  form  an  idea  of  what  is  best,  and  then  in 
each  of  our  communities  we  will  work  for  the  higher  goal  in  the 
best  way  we  can."  I  confess  that  I  belong  to  the  latter  class,  and 
I  think  one  is  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in 
cultivating  this  latter  temper  of  mind.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  the  view  of  Englishmen  with  regard  to  the  whole  question 
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of  the  Colonies  was  as  different  from  what  it  is  to-day  as  can  he 
imagined.  The  change  is  due  to  the  resolnte  effort  of  determined 
men  to  change  the  mind  of  England  with  regard  to  Colonial 
questions.  So  also  I  have  seen  in  Canada  the  greatest  possible 
revolution  of  feeling.  There  was  a  day  when  "  Downing  Street 
domination  "  was  the  whole  cry.  To-day  Canadians  have  to  fight 
out  most  of  the  questions  among  themselves,  and  Downing  Street 
domination  has  no  reason  for  existence  in  the  Dominion,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  bigger  the  Colony  gets  and  the  greater  the  step 
towards  its  national  ideal,  the  less  will  be  that  kind  of  nervousness. 
As  Australia  and  Canada  become  great  and  powerful  they  will  stand 
on  their  feet  and  won't  think  of  these  things.  But  what  will  they 
do?  In  my  judgment  they  will  pass  beyond  the  stage  of  national 
consciousness  into  the  stage  of  national  responsibility,  as  they  are 
now  rapidly  doing,  and  there  is  where  the  hope  of  the  Imperial 
f  ederationists  lies — that  when  they  come  to  feel  the  sense  of  national 
responsibility  as  deeply  as  they  now  feel  national  conscious- 
ness, you  will  have  that  condition  of  mind  which  will  bring 
them  to  co-operate  in  all  the  great  interests  of  the  Empire,  make 
them  willing  to  act  together,  and  constitute  for  the  purposes  of 
national  life  the  National  Government  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  opinions  of  the  whole.  What  our  business  is  is  to  find 
out  what  is  best  for  the  whole,  with  the  central  idea  of  the  united 
action  of  the  British  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  civilisation.  This  question 
presents  the  greatest  political  object  we  can  keep  in  view.  As  we 
march  towards  that  ideal  we  shall  find  the  little  tremors  and 
fears  which  pass  through  the  minds  of  various  communities  pass 
away.  Whether  we  shall  ultimately  call  it  by  the  name  of 
alliance  or  by  terms  which  indicate  closer  unity  I  do  not  know. 
My  theory  is  that  we  shall  go  just  as  far  as  an  educated  public 
opinion,  the  only  thing  in  which  a  permanent  system  can  rest 
in  our  British  countries,  allows  us  to  go.  I  place  no  limit  to 
the  completeness  of  the  national  unity  we  may  accomplish.  It 
will  be  measured  by  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  make  our  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  feel  that  their  interests  are  fundamentally 
one. 

Mr.  Jebb  :  Coming  to  the  few  criticisms  on  my  Address,  I  think 
Mr.  Drage  put  in  a  plea  that  the  new  Secretariat  should  be  judged 
not  by  whether  it  conforms  or  not  to  any  particular  theory  of 
Empire,  but  by  the  work  it  does.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
that  test  up  to  a  certain  point,  only  I  think  it  is  a  general  rule 
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that  any  kind  of  machine  constructed  on  a  radically  false  principle 
is  not  likely  to  answer  its  purpose.  According  to  Mr.  Drage  the 
Colonial  Office  Journal  was  intended  to  serve  a  particular  pur- 
pose. It  is  some  few  months  since  the  Secretariat  was  established. 
The  Colonial  Office  Journal  has  already  reached  its  second 
number,  but  when  the  other  day  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  Colonial 
Office  point  of  view,  or  at  all  events  get  more  information  about 
this  ticklish  constitutional  question  in  connection  with  Newfound- 
land, I  did  glance  at  the  Journal^  but  found  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  subject  to  encourage  me  to  go  uny  further  in  my  researches 
in  that  quarter.  We  have  there  no  defence  of  the  policy  of  the 
Home  Government,  and  certainly  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  attempt 
to  put  before  us  the  Colonial  point  of  view  of  that  incident.  Again, 
take  the  question  of  preferential  trade.  Mr.  Drage  said  the  first 
thing  required  is  to  get  more  information  about  Colonial  trade  in 
the  way  of  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  the  like. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  new  Secretariat  has  done  anything  in  that 
matter.  We  have  had  two  comprehensive  reports — one  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  another  from  a  private  agency,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission— reports  compiled  from  absolutely  different  points  of  view. 
Now  in  the  Colonial  Office  Secretariat  which  of  these  points  of 
view  is  to  prevail  ?  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission point  of  view  prevails  in  the  self-governing  Dominions, 
but  the  Board  of  Trade  point  of  view  would  be  that  from  which  the 
Secretariat  would  approach  this  question.  It  would  in  that  respect 
be  absolutely  non-representative  from  the  Colonial  standpoint.  In 
regard  to  Newfoundland  Sir  Henry  Bale  said  there  must  some- 
where in  the  Empire  be  a  Sovereignty  capable  of  enforcing  a 
definite  policy  where  Colonial  policy  conflicts  with  the  policy  of 
this  country.  Of  course  that  authority  exists  in  the  Constitutional 
Sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  my  point  is  that  it  was 
not  appealed  to.  The  treaty  had  to  be  carried  out  somehow.  But 
if  it  had  to  be  done  it  ought  to  have  been  done  through  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  situation  better 
instead  of  worse  than  it  was  before.  Of  course  you  won't  find 
Newfoundland  in  my  diagram,  because  Newfoundland  from  my 
point  of  view  is  an  anomaly.  Mr.  Brassey's  remarks  were  just 
getting  interesting  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  steer  clear  of  a 
forbidden  domain.  I  remember  his  essays  about  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  very  likely  I  should  find  myself 
ready  to  go  with  him  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  when  he  went  on  to 
talk  of  Imperial  defence  and  to  advocate  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  plan  I 
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wondered  whether  he  had  gone  right  through  the  debates  of  the 
Colonial  Conference.  The  debate  raised  on  that  proposal  showed 
conclusively  it  was  not  really  practicable.  In  any  case  I  cannot 
reconcile  the  idea  of  equality  between  the  several  nations  of  the 
Empire  with  that  idea  of  a  division  of  function.  Nations  that 
have  not  armies  and  navies  will  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
nations  which  have. 


THE   MINERAL  WEALTH   OF   NEW  ZEALAND.^ 

An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  19,  1907,  when  a  Paper  was 
read  on  "  The  Mineral  Wealth  of  New  Zealand,''  by  Dr.  James 
Mackintosh  Bell,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  G.C.M.G., 
presided. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  New  Zealand  on  its  having  been 
granted  the  status  of  Dominion.  It  was  curious  to  think  that  only 
fifty-six  years  ago  a  dinner  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Captain 
Hobson,  the  British  Consul  or  Governor,  being  there,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  French  man-of-war  in  the  harbour.  They 
could  not  make  out  why  this  French  vessel  should  be  there,  but  at 
last  they  discovered  the  idea  was  to  annex  to  France  the  South 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  A  sailing  vessel  was  at  once  despatched 
to  Akaroa,  and  arrived  there  thirty-six  hours  before  the  French 
man-of-war,  which  on  its  arrival  found  the  British  flag  already 
flying.  He  himself,  while  Governor,  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
entertained  on  an  official  visit  by  the  Mayor  of  Queenstown,  who 
had  been  a  midshipman  on  that  French  vessel.  At  that  time 
Queenstown  was  a  great  mining  centre.  A  large  number  of  mines 
had  lately  been  floated ;  the  bad  ones  were  supposed  to  be  floated 
with  money  from  abroad,  while  the  good  ones  were  generally 
floated  in  New  Zealand.  He  said  to  the  Mayor,  who  was  a  rather 
peculiar  man  :  "Have  you  any  wild  cats  about  here?" — a  term 
used  for  these  mines  floated  abroad.  "No,"  he  said,  "but  the 
place  is  alive  with  wild  rabbits."     That  was  certainly  true,  for  the 

•  Portions  of  this  Paper  have  already  been  published  in  the  Journal  oj 
Economic  Geology, 
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hills  were  almost  moving  with  them.  It  was  at  the  time  that  New 
Zealand  had  that  plague  of  rabbits  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
great  wool  indiAtry.  He  considered  that  this  title  of  Dominion  was 
a  dignity  that  had  been  well  earned  by  an  industrious  and  frugal 
people — men  who  had  brought  New  Zealand  to  its  present  con- 
dition. They  had  also  earned  the  dignity  by  the  loyalty  that  was 
displayed,  not  by  one  but  by  all,  at  the  time  of  the  South  African 
war.  It  was  then  a  question  not  of  whether  50  or  100  men  should 
go  out ;  they  were  almost  tumbling  over  each  other  in  the  desire  to 
go  with  the  contingents.  He  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  regard- 
ing the  late  Sir  James  Hector,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  this  Institute, 
who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  of  archaeologists  south 
of  the  Line.  He  held  the  position  of  Chancellor  of  New  Zealand 
University,  and  also  that  of  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Prior  to  going  to  New  Zealand  he  was  in  Canada,  where  also  he  had 
a  distinguished  career.  The  other  night  he  was  put  down  as  a 
Canadian,  but  he  was  a  Scotsman,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction. In  Canada  he  would  be  known  to  all  time  by  the  name 
of  Mount  Hector,  and  also  by  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Pass 
through  which  ran  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  referred 
to  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass.  It  was  in  1869  or  1860  that  Sir 
James  was  exploring  in  these  regions,  and  the  Pass  derived  its 
name  from  the  behaviour  of  his  horse  on  that  occasion.  He  had 
now  to  call  on  Dr.  Bell,  Sir  James  Hector's  successor,  who  was 
here  as  a  private  individual  on  leave.  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to 
have  consented  to  break  into  his  well-earned  rest  and  to  give  them 
a  lecture. 
Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell  then  read  the  following  Paper : — 

Introduction. 
The  three  principal  islands  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 
known  respectively  as  the  North,  South,  and  Stewart  Islands,  are 
situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  between  latitudes  84°  and  48**. 
Considering  their  relatively  small  area  they  present  an  unusual 
variety  of  geological  phenomena.  In  the  North  Island  is  a  district 
exhibiting  over  a  large  area  thermal  springs,  geysers,  fumaroles, 
solfataras,  and  other  evidences  of  expiring  vulcanism.  In  the 
South  Island  is  the  snow-dad  chain  of  the  Southern  Alps,  con- 
taining extensive  snowfields  from  which  flow  glaciers  in  many 
oases  rivalling  and  even  surpassing  in  size  those  of  the  better- 
known  glacial  centres  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Caucasus.  In 
addition  to  these  and  many  other  features  of  chiefly  scientific 
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interest,  the  Colony  contains  mineral  wealth  widely  distributed  and 
of  varied  mineralogical  character.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  mineral  deposits,  their  distribution 
and  the  broader  features  of  their  occurrence,  without  attempting 
to  consider  the  details  of  their  geological  occurrence. 

As  no  doubt  most  of  you  know,  the  North  Island  is  divided 
into  the  provincial  districts  of  Auckland,  Taranaki,  Hawkes  Bay, 
and  Wellington,  and  the  South  Island  into  the  provincial  districts 
of  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Westland,  Otago,  and  South- 
land. 

Description  op  the  Chief  Physiographic  Features  op 
New  Zealand. 

Much  of  the  North  Island  is  of  a  broken  and  rugged  description. 
It  is  traversed  from  north-east  to  south-west  by  several  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains  of  inconsiderable  altitude.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  areas  of  flat  land,  the  most  extensive  being  the  coastal 
plain  east  and  south  of  the  splendid  volcanic  cone  of  Mount 
Egmont  near  the  west  coast.  At  the  north-eastern  edge  of  this 
plain  are  the  lofty  volcanic  cones  of  Buapehu,  Tongariro,  and 
Ngauruhoe,  the  latter  still  active.  North  of  these  peaks  is  the 
broad  volcanic  zone  of  Taupo,  exhibiting  the  varied^  thermal, 
phenomena  already  mentioned.  At  the  northern  part  of  the  North 
Island  are  two  peninsulas  of  broken  country — the  western  and 
much  the  more  prominent  being  the  North  Auckland  Peninsula, 
and  the  eastern  being  the  Hauraki  Peninsula. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  South  Island  is  mountainous. 
The  central  axis  is  composed  of  the  Southern  Alps,  with  their 
continuation,  the  Spencer  and  St.  Amaud  mountains.  From  this 
principal  axis  radiate  subsidiary  ranges.  In  addition  there  are 
several  high  parallel  ranges.  The  Canterbury  Plains,  which  border 
the  coast  on  the  east,  form  by  far  the  greatest  extension  of  flat  land 
in  the  South  Island,  but  there  are  minor  stretches  of  level  country 
at  low  altitudes  in  the  west,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  island. 

Stewart  Island,  much  smaller  than  either  the  North  or  South 
Island,  exhibits  an  area  of  broken,  rugged  hills,  which  are  in  general 
denselv  wooded. 
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Resume  of  New  Zealand  Stratigraphy. 

The  oldest  rocks  in  the  North  Island  are  stratified  Paleozoic  or 
very  early  Mesozoic  sediments,  which  compose  the  main  massif  of 
the  mountain  chains.  Overlying  these  in  various  localities  are  late 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  sediments.  Much  of  the  northern  and 
central  part  of  the  island  is  composed  of  volcanic  rocks — both  tufa 
and  lava  of  Tertiary  and  Pleistocene  age.  Apparently  the  oldest 
of  these  volcanics  are  intermediate  in  basicity,  while  the  next  in 
age  are  decidedly  acid,  and  the  most  recent,  basic. 

The  South  Island  shows  a  more  complete  geological  section  than 
the  North  Island,  and  a  wider  petrographical  range  of  igneous 
rocks.  The  heart  of  the  Southern  Alps,  as  well  as  that  of  some  of 
the  parallel  ranges,  shows  in  places  ancient  crystalline  schists 
flanked  with  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata  belonging  to  various 
periods.  Much  of  the  rock  underlying  the  Canterbury  Plains  and 
the  flat  land  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  known  as  the  West- 
land  coastal  plain,  is  composed  of  Tertiary  strata,  which  is  also 
prominent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  and  in  the  north.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  lower  country  in  the  South  Island  is 
covered  by  comparatively  recent  gravels  of  varied  origin— fluvia- 
tile,  marine,  and  glacial.  Relatively  only  a  small  part  of  the  South 
Island  is  composed  of' igneous  rocks,  though  they  present  a  mar- 
vellous variety  of  petrographical  forms.  Bank's  Peninsula  consists 
entirely  of  rocks  of  this  origin,  and  they  are  also  prominent  near 
the  city  of  Dunedin,  in  the  granite  buttress  of  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  island,  and  in  the  ridges  of  the  same  rocks  stretching 
northward  from  this  buttress  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  so-called 
mineral  belt  of  the  districts  of  Nelson  and  Westland  is  composed 
in  the  main  of  a  series  of  parallel  and  disjointed  sheets  of  dunite 
and  other  magnesian  rocks,  which  have  a  very  small  lateral  exten- 
sion, though  in  longitudinal  direction  they  appear  at  intervals  for 
nearly  200  miles. 

Stewart  Island  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  granites  and 
allied  plutonics. 

Salient  Features  of  the  Economic  Geology. 
Coal. 
Distribution  of  Coal, — Perhaps  in  no  country  of  the  world  is 
coal  more  generally  distributed  than  it  is  in  New  Zealand,  as  it 
occurs  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Dominion — a  fact  which  makes 
up  for  the  narrowness  of  the  coal  seams  and  the  inextension  of  the 
basins  in  which  they  lie,  as  compared  with  coal  deposits  in  other 
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countries.  The  coal  varies  considerably  in  quality,  both  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  ash  and  the  state  of  carbonation.  Unlike  the 
European  coal  and  most  of  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  New  Zealand  coal  is  not  of  carboniferous  age,  but  of  much 
lesser  antiquity. 

The  coals  of  Eaitangata,  Shag  Point,  and  Nightcaps,  which 
form  fairly  wide  seams  in  Tertiary  rocks  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  South  Island,  are  lignites  of  good  quality.  The  seams 
which  are  so  widely  distributed  in  the  hilly  country  west  of  the 
Canterbury  Plains  are  all  lignites,  but  not  generally  so  highly 
carbonised  as  are  the  southern  coals.  The  coals  of  Greymouth 
and  Brunnerton  in  the  Westland  District,  and  of  Westport  and 
Puponga  in  the  Nelson  District,  are  bituminous  coals  of  varying 
degrees  of  purity.  The  coals  of  the  North  Island,  which  are 
chiefly  in  the  northern  part,  near  Auckland  and  Whangarei,  are  in 
general  intermediate  in  state  of  carbonation  between  the  bitumi- 
nous coals  and  the  lignites.  No  extensive  seams  of  true  anthracite 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  though  there  is  a  very 
email  deposit  in  early  Tertiary  sediments  at  Cabbage  Bay  in  the 
Hauraki  Peninsula,  which  owes  its  high  percentage  of  fixed  carbon 
to  the  metamorphism  produced  by  the  extrusion  of  flows  of 
andesite.  Some  of  the  lignite  seams  of  Canterbury  also  are  said 
to  be  in  part  altered  to  anthracite,  as  a  product  of  contact  meta- 
morphism. 

Petroleum. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Dominion  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
petroleum,  though  in  no  locality  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  proven 
to  exist  in  great  quantity.  It  has  been  found  and  exploited 
to  some  slight  degree  at  Eotuku,  near  Greymouth  in  Westland, 
near  Gisborne  in  the  Auckland  District,  and  at  New  Plymouth  in 
Taranaki,  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  lofty  cone  of  Mount  Egmont. 
In  the  last-mentioned  locality  the  oil  seeps  out  of  the  surface  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  at  a  few  places  in  the  interior,  and  gas  issues  at 
many  points  along  natural  crevices.  Boring  operations  have  been 
conducted  in  this  locality  for  a  number  of  years,  and  very  recently 
have  apparently  met  with  success.  An  oil-bearing  stratum  has 
been  struck  at  a  depth  of  2,400  feet,  which  at  present  is  said  by 
the  proprietors  to  give  a  steady  flow  under  high  pressure.  The 
oil-bearing  stratum  consists  of  a  loosely  consolidated  marine  sand 
underlying  hard  argillaceous  sandstone,  above  which  marine  sands 
and  clays,  more  or  less  hardened,  extend  to  the  surface.  As  far  as 
is  known  all  the  beds  are  disposed  in  almost  horizontal  attitude, 
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the  lowest  being  probably  of  Miocene  age,  the  upper  apparently 
Pliocene. 

In  the  Gisbome  District  apparently  the  petroleum  is  even  more 
widespread,  and  the  prospects  equally  bright  for  the  discovery  of 
large  wells.  However,  comparatively  little  exploration  has  been 
done  within  recent  years  in  this  locality. 

Ibon  Obe. 

There  are  in  New  Zealand  two  very  interesting  deposits  of  iron 
ore.  The  most  important  of  these  appears  at  Parapara,  in  the 
rugged  Cape  Farewell  Peninsula  lying  west  of  Golden  Bay,  in  the 
South  Island,  while  the  other  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Tasman  Sea, 
near  New  Plymouth. 

Geological  Character. — The  rocks  in  which  the  Parapara  ore 
occurs  are  metamorphic,  and  consist  of  much  corrugated  horn- 
blendic  and  micaceous  schists,  sideritic  limestones,  and  cherty 
quartzites.  These  have  been  tentatively  classified  as  Silurian  by 
Professor  Herbert  Cox,  formerly  a  geologist  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  Zealand  Geological  Survey.^  Unconformably  above  this 
series  of  Paleozoic  rocks  lies  a  considerable  thickness  of  coal- 
bearing,  early- Tertiary  strata,  which  consist  of  limestones,  sand- 
stones, grits,  and  coal  seams.  Forming  a  mantle  over  much  of 
the  district  are  deposits  of  fluviatile  and  marine  gravels.  These 
usually  contain  more  or  less  gold,  and  have  afforded  some  rich 
bonanzas  in  the  past. 

Structurally  the  iron  ore  appears  to  occur  on  the  eroded  crest  of 
an  anticline,  composed  of  sideritic  crystalline  limestone,  which  is 
often  rusty,  due  to  the  oxidation  of  iron  carbonate  contained. 
The  width  of  the  actual  ore  mass  visible  on  the  surface  varies 
greatly,  but  is  in  places  quite  900  feet.  Broken  by  several  gullies 
the  ore  body  outcrops  in  a  north-westerly  and  south-westerly 
direction  at  intervals  for  over  six  miles.  Mr.  George  J.  Binns, 
formerly  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
estimates  that  in  the  large  ore  body,  near  Parapara  Inlet,  there  are 
not  less  than  61,885,600  long  tons  of  iron  ore  in  actual  outcrop,^ 
which  could  be  removed  in  an  open  quarry. 

The  ore  is  in  general  a  high-grade  hydrous  haematite,  botryoidal 
mammillary,  and  often  porous  in  character.  Apparently  man- 
ganese is  a  constant  constituent.   Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  titanium 

'  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Zealand,  1882,  pp.  44-7. 
*  Report  of  the  Greological  Survey  of  New  Zealand,  1878-9,  pp.  69-64. 
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are  in  general  low,  though  there  are  small  quantities  of  other  im- 
purities, principally  alumina  and  silica.  In  places  the  ore  contains 
rounded  quartz  pebbles,  often  in  sufficient  abundance  to  constitute 
a  highly  ferruginous  quartz  conglomerate.  This  conglomerate  is 
apparently  the  result  of  fiuviatile  action,  and  occurs  only  where 
streams  now  or  formerly  existed.  It  represents  soft  ore,  which  has 
been  broken  up  by  the  streams  and  mixed  with  quartz  pebbles 
derived  from  the  overlying  Tertiary  strata  to  be  subsequently  re- 
cemented  into  the  conglomerate  now  observable  in  the  out- 
crops. The  conglomeratic  portion  of  the  ore  is  auriferous,  the  gold 
apparently  being  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  in  the 
quartz  pebbles. 

Origin. — The  origin  of  this  extensive  deposit  of  iron  ore  is  of 
considerable  interest.  Briefly  stated,  the  ore  has  resulted  from  the 
concentration  of  iron  oxide  by  meteoric  waters.  The  waters  had 
their  burden  of  iron  derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
oxidation,  partly  of  iron  carbonate  in  the  crystalline  limestone,  but 
more  especially  of  the  sulphides — pyrite  and  marcasite — present  in 
both  the  quartz  conglomerate  of  the  overlying  Tertiary  strata  and 
in  the  quartzites  and  mica  schists  associated  with  the  crystalliue 
limestone. 

New  Plymouth  Deposits. — The  deposits  of  iron  ore  occurring 
near  New  Plymouth,  in  the  North  Island,  are  of  a  very  different 
character.  They  consist  of  magnetic  iron  sands,  all  more  or  less 
titaniferous,  which  owe  their  concentration  in  thick  beds  along  the 
sea-shore  and  inland  for  a  mile  or  more  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
or  wind.  Beds  of  pure  black  sand  of  very  fine  grain  are  inter- 
stratifled  with  beds  of  felspathic  quartz  sand,  containing  consider- 
able titaniferous  magnetite,  and  with  others  practically  free  from 
iron.  Sometimes  the  demarcation  between  the  various  beds  is  very 
abrupt  and  decided,  again  much  more  gradual.  Considered  longi- 
tudinally the  beds  of  pure  black  sand  become  lenticular,  and  are 
replaced  by  others  in  which  the  iron  constituent  is  lacking  or 
unimportant,  the  latter  beds  being  in  their  turn  replaced  by  pure 
black  sand.  The  black  sand  is  supposed  to  consist  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  magnetite  and  ilmenite.  It  occurs  very  widely  dis- 
tributed and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  very  large  quantities.  It 
appears  at  very  frequent  intervals  along  the  coast  on  either  side  of 
New  Plymouth,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Waitara  River  as  far  south 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Patea. 

The  black  sand  has  apparently  been  derived  in  part  from  tlie 
disintegration  of  hornblende  andesites  and  more  basic  volcanics 
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— all  rich  in  fcitaniferous  magnetite,  and  in  part  from  tufa,  repre- 
senting the  comminuted  equivalent  of  these  volcanics.  .  Volcanics 
and  tufas  carrying  titaniferous  magnetite  have  a  wide  distribution 
near  New  Plymouth,  around  the  volcanic  cone  of  Egmont. 

COPPEB. 

Ores  of  copper  are  found  in  New  Zealand  at  many  localities, 
both  in  the  North  and  South  Islands.  There  has  recently  been 
discovered  a  mineralised  horizon  of  sulphides  near  the  Whangaroa 
harbour,  in  the  North  Auckland  peninsula.  The  country  is  but 
little  explored,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  deposits  has  not  yet 
been  investigated,  but  apparently  the  ore  consists  mainly  of  sul- 
phide, with  which  is  associated  native  copper  and  other  oxidation 
products. 

One  of  the  best-known  deposits  of  ores  of  copper  occurs  in  a 
heavily  mineralised  zone  stretching  from  D*Urville  Island  south- 
ward to  the  Aniseed  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Nelson  in  the  South  Island.  The  ore  bodies  lie  in  small,  discon- 
nected, and  generally  parallel  lenses,  disposed  along  the  planes  of 
stratification  of  the  enclosing  argillites,  and  occur  close  to  the  con- 
tact between  the  argillites  and  extensive  sills  or  bosses  of  dunite. 
The  most  common  ore  is  a  cupriferous  pyrite,  in  which  the  copper 
content  is  generally  low.  On  the  surface  the  oxidation  products 
malaqhite,  azurite,  chrysocolla,  cuprite,  and  native  copper  are  occa- 
sionally encountered,  and  in  one  case  (the  Champion  Mine)  are 
important,  giving  very  rich,  though  small,  bodies  above  the  water- 
level.  Enriched  sulphides  are  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  lower 
workings  of  the  United  Mine  above  the  water-level,  though  the  ore 
is  more  or  less  oxidised  on  the  surface. 

The  Mount  Radiant  copper  field  has  been  recently  discovered, 
and  promises  to  be  the  most  important,  though  as  yet  it  has  not 
been  developed.  The  field  lies  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Wanganui  River,  which  enters  Karamea  Bight  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  North  Island.  The  veins  occur  in  granite,  and  bear  in 
many  ways  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Butte,  Montana. 
The  gangue  material  consists  chiefly  of  quartz,  but  there  is  always 
more  or  less  feldspar  present,  and  it  becomes  the  predominating 
mineral  in  places.  The  principal  copper-bearing  mineral  is  chal- 
copyrite,  with  which  are  associated  iron  pyrites,  molybdenite, 
and  a  little  arsenopyrite  and  bornite.  Molybdenite  is  in  some  of 
the  veins  as  common  as  chalcopyrite,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  where  this  is  the  case,  a  great  increase  in  feldspar  is  to  he 
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noticed.  Some  of  the  veins  carry  fair  values  in  silver.  The  veins 
are  in  places  definite  and  persistent,  and  in  other  instances  they 
are  uncertain  and  variable  both  in  length  and  breadth. 

The  Maharahara  copper  deposit  is  situated  in  Paleozoic  strata, 
argillites  and  grauwackes,  near  the  town  of  Woodville  in  the 
centre  of  the  North  Island.  The  vein  shows  some  rich  ore — 
mainly  chalcopyrite — but  as  far  as  at  present  known  it  does  not 
occur  in  great  quantity. 

Gold. 

In  the  past  most  of  the  gold  of  New  Zealand  was  derived  from 
placer  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  South  Island,  but  more 
especially  in  the  districts  of  Westland  and  Otago.  The  bonanzas 
in  general  occurred  where  morainic  gravels  had  been  reassorted  by 
fluviatile  or  marine  action.  The  amount  of  gold  derived  from  this 
source  is  now  much  reduced,  and  the  supply  of  the  precious  metal 
in  New  Zealand  is  to  a  greater  extent  obtained  from  quartz  reefs.* 
All  through  the  ancient  crystalline  schists  and  Paleozoic  argillites 
and  grauwackes,  which  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  strata 
of  the  South  Island,  quartz  veins  are  common.  Generally  these  are 
disposed  parallel  to  the  stratification,  but  are  sometimes  in  fissures 
transverse  to  the  bedding  planes.  Although  quartz  veins  of  this 
class  are  almost  innumerable,  many  of  them  contain  gold  only  in 
traces,  and  comparatively  few  yield  it  in  payable  quantities.  The 
veins  are  in  rocks,  which  exhibit  physiographically  mature  and 
sub-mature  forms,  and  in  consequence  are  in  general  merely  the 
remnant  of  former  veins ;  the  upper  and  probably  richer  part 
having  been  removed  in  the  extensive  and  varied  denudation  -  sub- 
aerial  and  glacial — which  the  country  has  undergone. 

At  present  much  the  most  important  centre  of  quartz  mining  in 
the  South  Island  is  at  Beefton,  where  a  number  of  mines  are  now 
working — the  Globe,  the  Progress,  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  the 
Keep-it-Dark,  &c.  The  ore  filling  the  veins  consists  chiefly  of 
quartz.  This  contains  a  great  deal  of  pyrites,  rarely  chalcopyrite, 
and  arsenopyrite,  and  often  stibnite.  In  all  of  the  mines  the  values 
are  very  irregularly  distributed  in  the  quartz  gangue,  even  near  the 
surface,  where  the  yield  is  usually  higher  than  from  the  lower 
levels.  Often  not  only  may  the  ore  shoots  terminate  within  the 
quartz  mass  in  the  direction  both  of  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  vein, 

'  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904,  the  gold  export  from  New 
Zealand  was  valued  at  £1,987,501.  Of  this  amount  approximately  48  per  cent. 
was  the  product  of  dredging,  hydraulic  sluicing,  &c.  in  1905  this  percentage 
was  much  reduced. 
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bat  the  quartz  gangue  itself  frequently  disappears  and  is  replaced 
by  comminuted  gouge,  to  reappear  either  barren  or  with  shoots  of 
rich  ore  in  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  reef.  This  occurrence 
of  the  quartz  in  patches  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  veins  at  Beefton.  The  highest  values  are  almost  always 
along  slaty  selvages,  which  are  frequently  rusty,  and  where  the 
quartz  is  of  the  character  known  as  *'  magpie  stone"  by  the  miners. 
''  Magpie  stone  "  is  simply  quartz  enclosing  numerous  small  angular 
fragments  of  argillite  or  grauwacke,  which  are  the  prevailing 
country  rocks  of  the  district. 

There  is  a  small  reefing  area  near  the  head  of  the  Wilberforce 
and  Arahura  rivers,  known  as  the  Westland  Beefs  District,  in  which 
a  number  of  promising  auriferous  quartz  veins  have  recently  been 
discovered,  but  which  has  been  as  yet  very  little  prospected.  Quartz 
mming  is  carried  on  at  Taitapu,  in  the  Gape  Farewell  Peninsula, 
in  reefs  very  much  like  those  at  Beefton.  Quartz  veins  are  also 
being  worked  at  Skippers,  Arrowtown,  Barewood,  and  various 
other  places  in  Central  Otago,  though  none  is  of  important  pro- 
portions. 

The  occurrence  of  the  mineral  scheelite  in  many  of  the  quartz 
veins  in  Otago  is  interesting.  The  quartz  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated is  nearly  always  somewhat  auriferous,  and  in  places  payably 
so.  The  scheelite  sometimes  appears  in  a  decided  band  running 
through  the  quartz,  or  again  intimately  intermixed,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  pegmatite.  At  Barewood,  Glenorchy,  and  Macrae's 
near  Palmerston  South,  the  mineral  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  pay  for  working. 

Much  more  prominent  than  any  of  the  centres  of  quartz  mining 
in  the  South  Island,  and  of  widely  different  character,  are  the 
goldfields  of  the  Hauraki  Peninsula  of  the  North  Island,  which 
contain  the  mining  centres  of  Coromandel,  Thames,  Karangahake, 
and  Waihi,  in  addition  to  many  less  prominent  mining  localities. 
The  output  of  gold  from  Coromandel  is  now  comparatively  small. 
At  Thames  the  Waiotahi  Mine  is  at  present  yielding  bullion  to  the 
value  of  £18,000  to  £20,000  per  month,  but  there  is  no  other 
mine  of  importance.  The  site  of  the  Waihi  Mine,  one  of  the 
greatest  gold  mines  of  the  world,  is  a  centre  of  immense  economic 
importance  as  well  as  of  scientific  interest.  At  Karangahake  is 
situated  the  Talisman  Mine,  which  is  now  the  third  gold  producer 
in  the  Dominion, 

The  oldest  rocks  of  the  Hauraki  goldfield  apparently  consist  of 
unfossiliferous  argillites  and  grauwaokes,  which  are  probably  very 
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late  Paleozoic  or  early  Mesozoic.  Unoonformably  above  these  are 
late  cretaceous  rocks  containing  unimportant  coal  seams,  which 
occur  as  widely  separated,  isolated  remnants  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Hauraki  Peninsula.  On  the  denuded  surface  of  these  sedi- 
mentaries  have  been  disposed  thick  and  widely  distributed  volcanic 
deposits,  flows,  breccias  and  tufts  of  andesitic  character,  above 
which  are  others  of  rhyolitic  character.  By  far  the  most  important 
veins  of  the  Hauraki  Peninsula  are  in  the  andesitic  flows  or  in  the 
fine-grained  andesitic  tuffs.  Veins  occurring  in  the  coarse  andesitic 
agglomerates  and  tuffs  rarely  carry  much  gold,  while  those  appear- 
ing in  the  rhyolites  are  decidedly  unimportant  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  andesites.  A  few  relatively  unimportant  veins  are 
found  in  the  older  sedimentary  rocks.  The  andesites  are  often 
tremendously  altered,  especially  near  the  veins.  In  fact  the  rock 
in  places  has  been  changed  to  a  mass  of  chlorite,  epidote,  sericite, 
calcite,  quartz  and  pyrite,  giving  the  so-called  propylite.  There 
were  evidently  at  least  two  periods  of  vein  disposition,  much  the 
more  important  apparently  being  the  result  of  the  andecite  extru- 
sion, while  the  second  period  of  vein  formation  succeeded  the 
outpouring  of  the  rhyohtes.  Sinter  deposits  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Hauraki  Peninsula  testify  to  the  enormous  extent 
of  hydrothermal  activity  iiT  the  past,  and  a  few  scattered  hot  springs 
show  that  it  has  not  yet  ceased.  The  veins  are  apparently  mainly 
deposits  by  hot  siliceous  solutions,  carrying  a  great  deal  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  pre-existing  fissures,  greatly  enlarged  by  replacement  of 
the  wall  rock. 

Of  the  payable  veins  of  the  Hauraki  goldfields  there  are  two  more 
or  less  distinct  types :  those  which  occur  in  decided  and  definite 
veins  in  which  the  payable  ore  is  contained  chiefly  in  a  well- 
demarcated  ore  shoot  with  considerable  horizontal  continuation  and 
with  longitudinal  extension  from  level  to  level,  and  those  in  which 
not  only  is  the  quartz  of  very  irregular  width,  but  the  values  are 
almost  entirely  in  small  disjointed  patches,  often  of  the  enormous 
richness  of  *' jewellery  shop  "  ores.  Of  the  former  class  much  the 
most  conspicuous  example  is  given  by  the  more  or  less  connected 
reefs  worked  in  the  Waihi  Mine  at  Waihi,  though  the  Union, 
Amaranth  and  Silverton  veins  at  the  same  place,  and  the  Talisman 
vein  at  Karangahake  are  of « the  same  class.  Of  the  "  jewellery 
shop ''  class  of  veins,  the  reef  systems  of  the  Hauraki,  Kapanga, 
Royal  Oak  and  Tokatea  mines  at  Coromandel,  and  the  reef  systems 
of  the  Kurunui,  Caledonian,  Moanataiaria  and  Waiotahi  mines  at 
Thames  are  good  examples.    Of  these  the  only  one  now  giving 
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heavy  returns  4s  the  Waiotahi.  A  bonanza  of  great  richness  was 
discovered  recently  in  connection  with  this  mine,  which  has  in  con- 
sequence given  a  heavy  output  for  the  past  year.^  The  bonanzas  of 
free  gold  in  the  veins  of  the  Waiotahi  type  are  apparently  always 
at  points  where  the  vein  is  heavily  mineralised  with  pyrite,  with 
which  is  sometimes  associated  sphalerite,  stibnite  and  chalcopyrite, 
and  occasionally  native  arsenic.  The  bonanzas  frequently  have  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  faulting  of  the  vein.  The  faults, 
formed  subsequent  to  the  original  period  of  vein  deposition,  may 
have  determined  the  position  of  the  bonanzas  formed  during  a 
period  of  secondary  enrichment  of  the  vein,  either  by  acting  as 
barriers  to  migrating  auriferous  solutions,  or  by  forming  channels 
along  which  solutions  came,  reacting  with  those  in  the  original 
vein  channel. 

The  great  Waihi  Mine,  which  is  now  working  on  the  complex 
system  of  branching  reefs— the  Martha,  Welcome,  Empire,  Boyal 
and  several  smaller  veins — had  an  output  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1905,  of  £712,066  sterling.  This  year  its  output 
will  be  even  greater.  The  four  weeks  ending  June  16, 1906,  gave  the 
record  return  of  £62,470  sterling.  Those  reefs  of  the  Waihi 
Mine  system  which  approach  the  surface  show  an  oxidised  capping 
of  moderate  though  not  of  bonanza  richness,  which  gradually  is 
replaced  in  depth  by  sulphide  ores.  The  gold  is  very  rarely 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  though  a  considerable  portion  exists  as 
free  gold.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  reefs  of 
the  Waihi  Mine  system  is  the  continuity  of  the  "pay  ore,'*  both 
in  horizontal  and  vertical  extension.  If  there  was  any  enrichment 
of  these  veins  subsequent  to  the  original  deposition  of  the  quartz, 
which  seems  very  likely,  it  was  probably  by  secondary  solutions 
ascending  along  the  reef  channels,  excepting  near  the  surface,  where 
descending  solutions  gave  a  limited  concentration.  8ome  of  the 
veins  of  the  Waihi  reef  system  are  of  immense  size — the  Martha 
reaches  a  width  of  sixty  feet  on  the  surface,  and  at  the  levels  at 
present  being  opened  at  about  800  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
it  is,  where  widest,  over  twice  that  width.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  general  the  veins  of  the  Hauraki  Peninsula  show 
a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  electrum  in  passing 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  field.^ 

^  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  the  output  was  approximately  /160,000 
sterling. 

2  For  further  particulars  about  the  Waihi  Mine  see  the  following  papers  : — 
(1)  "  Notes  on  the  Geology,  Quartz  Reefs,  and  Minerals  of  the  Waihi  Goldfield," 
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Very  interesting  evidence  on  the  origin  of  gold  and  silver  in 
quartz  veins  is  given  by  certain  hot  springs  in  the  centre  of 
existing  hydrothermal  activity  in  New  Zealand — the  Taupo  vol- 
canic zone.  Sinter  taken  by  the  writer  from  the  rim  of  a  very 
ebullient  spring  at  the  Maori  settlement  of  Whakarewarewa  was 
found  to  contain,  on  analysis,  silver  to  the  amount  of  4  oz. 
18  grs.  per  ton,  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  1  dwt.  4  grs.  per  ton.^ 
The  sinter  analysed  was  stained  with  sulphur,  but  showed  no 
visible  evidence  of  any  sulphides.  Analysis  made  from  the  sinter 
deposited  in  a  wooden  trough,  used  to  conduct  water  from  the  same 
spring  at  Whakarewarewa,  gave  the  following  result  in  the  precious 
metals : — 

Gold,  12  grs.  per  ton.  Silver,  15  dwt.  3  grs.  per  ton. 

The  great  geyser  of  Waimangu,  which  broke  into  action  some 
years  after  the  terrible  Tarawera  eruption  of  1886,  and  remained 
active  until  November,  1904,  deposited  a  blackish  material,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sulphides,  but  containing  neither  gold  nor  silver. 
Some  mud  obtained  by  Dr.'  Wohlmann,  the  Government  balneo- 
logist,  from  a  hot  spring  in  the  sanatorium  grounds  at  Botorua, 
gave  the  following  somewhat  remarkable  analysis  : — 

Silica 69  30 

Alumina 4*52 

Iron  Oxides 200 

Titanium  Oxide 0*58 

Lime 100 

Magnesia t        0*10 

Soda  and  Potash 130 

Sulphur  combined 1*40 

Sulphur  free 6-09 

Organic  matter 10*01 

Water 3-70 

100^0 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  deposit  showed  that  it  consisted 
mainly  of  quartz  and  amorphous  silica  with  a  little  felspar.  The 
mud  also  contained  5  grains  of  gold  and  6  dwt.  1  gr.  of  silver 
per  ton.  It  is  evidently  not  a  deposit  from  the  spring,  but  is 
merely  a  siliceous  tufa  impregnated  by  the  thermal  solutions. 

by  p.  G.  Morgan,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Australasian  histitute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  vol.  viii.,  part  ii. ;  (2)  '*  The  Hauraki  Goldfields,  New  Zealand,"  by 
Waldemar  Lindgren,  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York, 
February  2,  1905 ;  (3)  "  The  Hauraki  Goldfields,"  by  P.  G.  Morgan,  in  the 
same  journal,  drca  J«Iay  4,  1905. 

*  All  analyses    given  in  this  paper  are  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Macjaurin,  Colonial 
Analyst 
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Platinum. 

Platinum  has  been  found  at  many  points  in  the  South  Island 
in  the  alluvial  drifts,  but  never  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  any 
economic  value,  excepting  where  found  with  gold.  Platinum  has 
been  reported  from  the  Queen  of  Beauty  quartz  reef  at  Thames, 
and  also  from  an  occurrence  of  massive  pyrites  at  Coromandel. 
During  the  past  season  a  number  of  platiniferous  quartz  veins 
were  discovered  by  the  writer  near  the  Teremakau  River,  in  the 
district  of  Westland,  in  the  South  Island,  in  close  proximity  to 
sheets  of  altered  magnesian  eruptives — apparently  originally  dunite 
and  situated  parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the  enclosing  phyllites. 
The  quartz  is  somewhat  vitreous,  and  in  general  very  **  hungry  " 
in  appearance.  Iron  pyrite  is  fairly  common,  and  iron  oxides 
derived  from  its  alteration.  In  three  analyses  made  of  the  plati- 
niferous quartz,  the  platinum  was  found  to  occur  associated  with 
silver,  and  always  in  the  approximate  ratio  of  seven  parts  of  silver 
to  one  of  platinum.  The  following  is  a  characteristic  result, 
showing  the  amount  of  platinum  and  silver : — 

Platinum,  3  dwt.  8  grs.  per  ton.         Silver,  1  oz.  4  dwt,  9  grs.  per  ton. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  platinum  and  silver  may  exist  in  some 
mineralogical  combination,  though  no  data  were  obtained  to  sub- 
stantiate this  hypothesis. 

An  interesting  product  of  metamorphism  of  the  magnesian 
eruptives,  near  which  the  platinum  veins  just  described  occur,  is 
the  mineral  nephrite — the  much-valued  Pounamu  and  Tangiwai  of 
the  Maoris  and  the  precious  '^  greenstone  "  of  commerce.  This 
mineral,  which  is  apparently  a  massive  actinolite  or  allied  amphi- 
bole,  occurs  as  segregations  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in 
width  in  a  talcose  matrix,  also  a  product  of  alteration  of  the 
magnesian  eruptives.  Many  analyses  made  of  the  magnesian 
eruptives  failed  to  show  any  platinum  actually  existing  in  them. 

Tin. 

Cassiterite  has  been  found  in  the  form  of  "  stream  tin  "  in  some 
of  the  streams  amid  the  rugged  hills  of  Stewart  Island,  and  has 
been  reported  to  occur  actually  in  situ  in  granite. 

Ores  of  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  and  several  other  metals 
have  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  but  scarcely  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  deserve  special  mention  in  this  paper. 

Much  of  the  wild,  mountainous  country  of  the  South  Island  and 
of  the  thickly  wooded  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  North 
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Island  are  still  unexplored,  and  vast  mineral  wealth  may  yet  be 
discovered  in  these  areas  of  terra  incognita. 

{The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Lantern  Views.) 

Discussion. 
Mr.  J.  H.  WiTHBFOBD,  in  opening  the  discussion,  pointed  out  that 
the  great  secret  of  New  Zealand's  prosperity  was  its  vast  natural 
resources,  and  the  fact  that  its  working  classes  were  the  most 
industrious  set  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  was  no 
labour  difficulty  in  New  Zealand.  If  there  were  labour  difficulties 
how  could  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  people  produce  £16,000,000 
of  exports,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the 
country?  It  was  fair  and  right  that  the  New  Zealand  working 
men  should  be  credited  with  what  was  absolutely  their  due.  As  he 
had  listened  to  the  head  of  the  New  Zealand  Geological  Depart- 
ment he  had  felt  very  proud,  for  he  (the  speaker)  had  been  a  strong 
advocate  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  for  having  a  practical 
up-to-date  geologist,  to  demonstrate  and  make  full  investigation 
into  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Dominion.  As  stated  by_Lord 
Ranfurly  in  a  paper  read  by  him  some  while  ago,  the  productive- 
ness and  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
natural  wealth  and  rich  resources  of  the  country,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vigour  and  industry  of  its  population.  It  was,  however, 
essential  that  the  people  interested  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  country  should  be  able  to  find  the  necessary  capital  for 
development.  Under  the  ancient  system  geological  references  to 
mineral  districts  were  long  terms  very  few  could  spell  or  under- 
stand. The  present  head  of  the  Geological  Department  he  con- 
sidered a  "  sun  rising  on  the  geological  horizon  ** ;  he  would,  he 
believed,  infuse  such  light  of  intelligence  into  that  pertaining  to 
the  rich  deposits  of  New  Zealand,  that  very  soon  there  would  be 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  there.  Alluding  to  the  lecturer's  reference 
to  the  gold  industry,  Mr.  Witheford  said  the  Chairman  was  one  of 
the  first  white  men  to  traverse  the  auriferous  belt  which  struck 
through  the  North  Island,  and  extended  from  the  Waihi  through 
the  Urewera  country.  That  country  had  been  locked  up  against 
European  enterprise,  but  with  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Geological  Department  as  Dr.  Bell,  who  was  allowed  to  have  a  staff 
of  men  to  make  analyses,  and  to  show  how  mineral  resources  could 
be  worked,  there  would  be  given  an  inducement  to  people  to  pro- 
vide funds  and  to  arrange  with  the  Government  to  take  up  areas, 
and  to  expend  capital  in  such  directions  as  would  be  profitable. 
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New  Zealand's  prosperity,  however,  did  not  only  depend  on  the 
gold — there  was  iron.  Dr.  Bell  had  had  a  staff  of  16  men  at  work 
at  Parapara,  and  had  made  a  most  careful  analysis  of  that  wonderful 
deposit — about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  several  miles  long,  and  over 
51  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  one  thing  required  was  to  erect 
blast  furnaces  and  iron  and  steel  works  :  this  would  mean  such  an 
impetus  for  New  Zealand  that  very  few  people  knew  what  it 
meant.  Pittsburg,  Middlesboro',  and  such  places,  with  their  rapid 
advances  and  increased  population  and  wealth,  showed  what  it 
meant — they  owed  their  start  to  iron  and  steel  development.  The 
lecturer  had  said  he  expected  to  hear  that  iron  and  steel  works 
would  shortly  be  started  in  New  Zealand.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
hand  of  death  they  would  have  been,  so  far  as  finance  went,  for 
the  late  Mr.  Louis  Spitzel  over  a  year  ago  had  been  ready  to  find 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  to  put  works  up.  As  further 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies  and 
unity  of  the  Empire,  by  his  will  he  left  ^^5,000  to  be  expended  in 
providing  text-books  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Empire. 
If  information,  like  what  could  be  given  by  Dr.  Bell,  were  included 
in  the  text-books,  exact  knowledge  would  be  given  of  New  Zealand's 
internal  resources.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  Mr.  Spitzel,  the 
son  of  the  gentleman  above-named,  had  guaranteed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  for  the  iron  project.  The  Hon.  Walter  Johnson,  of  New 
Zealand,  joined  in  raising  a  further  £100,000  in  New  Zealand.  He, 
however,  had  since  died.  These  matters,  together  with  other 
difficulties,  had  checked  things,  but  the  cloud  was  but  temporary. 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  YoQEL  remarked  that  at  present  great  interest  was 
being  taken  in  the  origin  of  gold  deposits,  and  he  wished  Dr.  Bell 
had  developed  in  somewhat  greater  detail  his  references  to  gold 
found  in  solution  in  the  hot  springs  of  the  Taupo  Volcanic  Begions. 
At  the  same  time  information  that  had  been  given  was  valuable 
and  would  help  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Sir  Fredebick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  said  the  Chairman,  in  his 
opening  remarks,  referred  to  certain  interesting  incidents  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  New  Zealand,  and  particularly  the  arrival 
of  the  French  man-of-war  with  the  object  of  taking  possession. of 
the  Southern  Island.  That  was  fifty-six  years  ago.  He  himself 
recollected  that  incident  perfectly,  because  about  that  time  he  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  Colony,  and  he  would  remind  those 
who  were  not  of  his  own  age  that  New  Zealand  almost  threatened 
to  become  a  French  Colony  in  1839,  when  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  founder  of  the  Colony,  Mr.   Edward  Gibbon 
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Wakefield.  It  was  through  that  great  man  that  New  Zealand 
became  what  she  is.  With  reference  particularly  to  Dr.  Bell's 
able  and  interesting  lecture,  he  might  say  he  remembered  Mr. 
Wakefield  saying  to  him  (this  was  about  the  time  of  the  first 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia),  '*  I  hope  we  shall  not  find  gold 
in  New  Zealand."  It  was  well  known  that  on  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Australia,  the  whole  country  was,  as  it  were,  turned  upside 
down,  and  Mr.  Wakefield's  desire  was  that  the  Colony  should  be 
planted  before  the  resources  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  were 
exploited.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  think  that  he  him- 
self should  be  still  alive  to  witness  the  wonderful  development 
of  New  Zealand.  He  was,  indeed,  delighted  to  think  that  within 
the  last  few  weeks  His  Majesty  should  have  granted  to  the  Colony 
the  status  of  Dominion — another  step  towards  her  becoming,  as 
many  of  them  even  in  those  early  days  thought  she  would  become^ 
the  Great  Britain  of  the  South. 

Mr.  George  Beetham  desired  to  express  the  regret  which  New 
Zealanders  and  scientific  men  generally  felt  at  the  death  of  Sir 
James  Hector.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  Dr.  Bell  New  Zealand 
found  a  worthy  successor  to  him.  He  himself  was  one  of  those 
who  had  with  varied  success  assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
mining,  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  the  Colony,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  riches  now  hidden  in  New  Zealand  might  be  brought 
to  light  within  reasonable  time  to  the  great  benefit  of  everybody 
concerned.  He  believed  that  the  fringe  merely  of  many  of  these 
mining  areas  had  so  fiQ.r  been  touched.  Mr.  Vogel  had  referred  to 
a  question  of  deep  interest,  namely,  the  process  by  which  gold  was 
deposited  in  the  rocks.  In  the  district  Dr.  Bell  had  mentioned,  he 
himself  saw  what  seemed  to  be  evidences  of  the  gradual  deposit  of 
gold.  It  was  in  a  small  reef  with  a  fissure  about  an  inch  in  width, 
and  on  each  side  the  gold  had  formed  in  beautiful  flowers,  as  it 
were.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  wonderful  sight.  Unfortunately  the 
gold  wa«i  not  in  paying  quantities,  but  it  showed  gold  had  been 
formed  in  the  manner  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Wakefield  said  the  point  touched  upon  by  Sir 
Frederick  Young  in  his  admirable  speech  had  been  in  his  own 
mind  all  that  afternoon.  The  fact  that  New  Zealand  had  been 
elevated  to  the  status  of  Dominion  had  not,  he  thought,  been 
appreciated  in  the  English  Press  as  it  ought  to  be.  Without  casting 
reflections  on  other  Colonies,  he  thought  that  this  distinction  meant 
that  New  Zealand  was  for  all  time  to  be  a  country  standing  by 
itself  and  not  to  become  merged  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 
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For  some  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colony  its  promoters 
were  engaged  in  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  convict 
settlement  and  part  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  only 
after  difficult  and  cruel  struggles  were  Sir  Frederick  Young  and 
those  associated  with  him  able  to  prevent  its  suffering  that  wretched 
fate.  Now,  after  sixty  years  had  gone  past,  the  principles  of  the 
early  Colonists  had  triumphed.  It  was  an  event  which  thrilled 
through  the  heart  of  every  one  who  was  in  any  way  concerned  with 
the  first  settlement  of  New  Zealand.  He  sympathised  with  the 
remarks  made  concerning  Sir  James  Hector,  who  was  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  and  he  would  remind  the  audience  that  Sir  James 
had  to  conduct  the  early  geological  surveys  under  most  extraordinary 
difficulty,  making  his  way  where  there  were  no  roads,  often  nothing 
but  impenetrable  forest,  and  he  had  to  carry  his  life  in  his  hands. 
However  imperfect  the  survey  might  be  now,  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  ever  achieved.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Bell  would  carry  that  work  to  a  successful  issue. 
In  his  very  interesting  paper.  Dr.  Bell  just  touched  upon  the 
prospective  value  of  the  waterfalls  as  a  form  of  energy.  This  had 
for  years  been  a  hobby  of  his  own,  and  he  hoped  some  day  to  seo 
Milford  Sound  become  another  Glasgow,  where  the  warships  of  the 
Empire  would  be  built  of  native  steel  forged  by  the  aid  of  the  power 
supplied  by  the  great  Falls  of  the  West  Coast.  He  believed,  too, 
that  Parapara  iron  was  going  to  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Dominion  whose  minerals,  except  gold,  had  never  been  developed 
to  an  extent  comparable  to  the  development  of  its  other  resources. 
He  looked  forward,  as  he  had  said,  to  vast  developments  of  New 
Zealand  as  the  result  of  the  exploitation  of  the  minerals  upon  new 
principles,  and  backed  by  the  necessary  capital,  and  he  was  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Government  were  willing  and  anxious  to  further 
these  efforts  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Chairman  (the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  G.C.M.G.) 
thought  he  might  sum  up  what  had  been  done  for  the  development  of 
the  mineralogical  resources  of  New  Zealand  by  saying  that  apparently 
the  surface  had  hardly  as  yet  been  scratched.  He  confessed  he  did  not 
see,  however,  why  Mr.  Wakefield  should  desire  to  see  iron  works 
spring  up  on  the  particular  spot  he  named,  Milford  Sound,  which 
was  situated  amidst  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  whole  world. 
There  was  one  point  concerning  gold  that  was  rather  curious. 
He  referred  to  what  were  called  beach  claims.  After  a  storm  the 
people  who  owned  these  claims  washed  up  the  sand  and  gathered 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold.    He  did  not  know  whether  such  claims 
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were  to  be  found  elsewhere,  but  the  fact  seemed  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  large  quantities  of  gold  being  found  if  only  one  could 
dredge  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  He  believed  that  anyone  who 
was  hard  up  could  always  find  a  living  in  the  goldfields  and  Kauri- 
gum  fields  of  New  Zealand.  The  outfit  cost  only  a  few  shillings, 
and  a  good  worker  could  make  good  money — ^in  fact,  he  had  known 
them  make  for  a  year  together  an  average  of  a  pound  a  day.  It 
was  certainly  useful  that  there  should  be  some  place  where  men 
"  on  their  beam  ends  "  could  go  and  make  a  little  money. 

Dr.  Bell  briefly  replied  and  bore  testimony  to  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  late  Sir  James  Hector.  With  reference  to  the 
question  put  to  him,  he  might  say  that  not  only  were  gold  and  silver 
being  deposited  by  some  of  the  hot  springs,  but  he  had  also  found 
nickel,  antimony,  and  some  other  minerals.  It  was  hoped  before 
long  to  bring  out  an  important  Paper  showing  how  a  variety  of 
metals  were  being  deposited  by  these  hot  springs,  and  the  fact 
would,  he  hoped,  throw  some  light  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the 
genesis  of  ore  deposits.  It  had  not  been  within  his  province  to 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  waterfalls,  which,  however,  he  believed 
were  going  to  prx)ve  a  tremendous  source  of  wealth  to  the  country. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer  and  the  Chairman. 
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SECOND  ORDINAEY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Nyasaland "  was  read  by  Sir  Alfred 
Sharpe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie, 
K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  26 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  12  Resident  and  14  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

T.  Scott  Andersoriy  A.MJnstCE.f  M.LE.E,,  Ronald  K.  Barton^  Edward 
M.  Coward,  Walter  Henty,  Frederick  B,  J&neSy  F.  Gordon  Penney,  Sir  Charles 
P.  Lticas,  K,C,M.O,,  C.B,,  James  Munro,  Charles  Lee  Nichols,  Malcolm  H. 
Orr-Ewing,  William  H,  Shelf ord,  Samuel  L.  Spitzel. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Edward  G.  Am^n  (Canada),  E,  Battiscombe  {British  East  Africa),  James 
M.  Borron  (Fiji),  Charles  M.  Chaplin  (Canada),  William  M,  Dawson  (New 
Zealand),  Edward  O.  Eliot  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Wulff  H.  Grey  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Sir  John  Madden,  G.C.M.G,  (Chief  Justice  of  Victoria),  John  T. 
Mitchell  (Straits  Settlements),  John  H.  Newberry,  A.LM.M,  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Alexander  Porter  (Western  Australia),  Wm.  Steward-Evans  (Orange 
River  Colony),  John  B.  Wood,  M.B.,  CM,  (Natal),  George  W.  Woodhouse, 
B.A,  (Ceylon). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  to 
read  his  Paper  on 

NYASALAND. 

Geographical  Position. 

"British  Central  Africa'*  has  hitherto  been  the  designation  of 
the  British  Protectorate  which  lies  west  and  south  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
but  the  name  has  recently  been  changed  to  "  Nyasaland."    It  is 
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bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Nyasa  and  Portnguese  territory,  on 
the  south  and  south-west  by  Portuguese  Zambesia,  north  by 
German  territory,  and  west  by  North-eastern  Bhodesia.  The  Pro- 
tectorate is  about  550  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  width  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles.  It  lies  between  south 
latitudes  9®  80'  and  17°,  and  does  not  touch  the  sea.  Communica- 
tion is  kept  up  with  the  coast  by  means  of  a  more  or  less  navigable 
waterway — the  Zambesi  and  Shire  Rivers. 

Lake  Nyasa  and  the  Shire  Valley  form  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
lengthiest  "rifts  "  in  Africa ;  it  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the 
junction  of  the  Shire  with  the  Zambesi,  and  to  run  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa.  Here  the  line  of  rift  is 
shifted  a  little  to  the  north,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  Lake  Bukwa 
Valley.  It  is  continued  again  by  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and,  with  a 
few  breaks  further  north,  by  Lake  Kivu  and  the  Albert  Edward 
and  Albert  Nyanzas  to  the  Nile. 

Lake  Nyasa  is  now  lower  by  some  feet  than  it  has  been  for 
twenty-five  years.  All  round  the  margin  of  the  lake,  moreover,  are 
to  be  seen  beach  marks  far  above  the  present  water  level,  which 
show  that  at  previous  periods  the  water  has  been  much  higher 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  the  knowledge  of  Europeans. 
Last  year  the  lake  fell  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  it  ceased  overflowing  at  its  outlet  (the  Shire  Biver).  Not 
only  so,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  November,  when 
local  streams  began  to  throw  their  water  into  the  Upper  Shire, 
this  portion  of  the  river  for  some  weeks  ran  into  Lake  Nyasa, 
instead  of  carrying  Nyasa*s  water  southward.  As  banks  of  sand  and 
mud  began  to  appear  at  the  exit  of  the  river,  they  were  quickly 
clothed  with  grass,  reeds,  and  other  vegetation,  thus  closing  up  still 
more  the  lake's  outlet. 

It  is  well  known  thai  Lake  Tanganyika  has  at  various  dates  in 
its  past  history  been  without  an  outlet ;  the  Lukuga  Biver,  which 
carries  Tanganyika's  overflow  to  the  Congo,  having  from  time  to 
time  silted  up  and  closed  at  its  exit  from  the  lake  owing  to  pro- 
longed falls  of  the  water  level.  When  Stanley  circumnavigated 
Tanganyika,  he  found  that  it  then  had  no  outlet,  but  was  steadily 
rising,  and  he  pointed  to  the  probability  that  it  would  eventually 
break  out  at  its  ancient  outlet,  the  Lukuga.  This  took  place  a  few 
years  later,  and  the  Lukuga  has  been  a  large  running  river  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  a  renewed  fall  in  the  level  of  Tanganyika  has 
now  again  closed  the  Lukuga  exit.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  probably  Lake  Nyasa  has  gone  through  a  similar  experience 
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in  the  distant  past,  which  would  account  for  the  different  beach 
marks  seen  on  its  shores. 

From  time  to  time,  suggestions  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
dredging  the  channel  of  the  Lower  Shire  Biver  from  Katunga  to 
the  Zambesi,  and  so  improving  navigation.  I  fear  however  that  it  is 
impossible  to  alter  matters  much  by  this  means,  the  fact  being 
that  Nyasa  is  a  vast  tank,  of  which  the  overflow  pipe  is  the  Shire 
Eiver  :  if  there  is  not  sufficient  water  in  the  tank  to  overflow,  it  is 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  water  descending  the  outlet  pipe,  and 
under  such  conditions,  however  perfect  a  channel  there  may  be, 
navigation  without  water  is  impossible. 

Communications. 

The  seaport  for  the  Protectorate  is  Chinde,  which  is  situated  in 
Portuguese  territory,  on  one  of  the  northernmost  mouths  of  the 
Zambesi  River.  Navigation  of  the  Zambesi  was  declared  by 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  of  1891  to  be  free,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  between  Portugal  and  England  under 
which  the  latter  received  a  concession  of  land  at  Chinde  for  the 
purposes  of  landing,  storing,  and  transhipping  goods  passing  be- 
tween the  coast  and  British  territories  inland,  special  customs 
facilities  being  given  for  carrying  out  these  operations.  Communi- 
cation is  carried  on  between  the  port  of  Chinde  and  Europe  by 
several  shipping  companies,  the  most  regular  of  which  at  present 
is  the  German  East  A&ican  Line.  The  British  Lidia  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  call  at  Chinde  at  irregular  dates ;  also  Messrs. 
Bennie's  Aberdeen  Line.  Chinde  Bar  is  sufficiently  deep  to  allow 
the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  at  half  tide.  Large  mail 
steamers  do  not  cross  the  Bar,  but  discharge  their  cargo  at  Beira, 
whence  it  is  carried  round  to  Chinde  in  smaller  vessels.  Passengers 
cross  the  Bar  in  specially  built  sea-going  tugs. 

The  opening  up  of  Nyasaland,  the  increase  of  steam  traffic  on 
the  Zambesi  and  Shire  Bivers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Zambesi- 
Shire-Nyasa  route  as  the  quickest  and  cheapest  for  Tanganyika 
and  the  Upper  Congo  districts,  largely  increased  the  importance  of 
Chinde  as  a  seaport ;  but  unfortunately  the  point  of  land  on  which 
the  town  is  situated  is  being  gradually  washed  away  by  the  channel 
of  the  river,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  not  many  years  will 
elapse  before  a  new  port  will  have  to  be  looked  for. 

There  is  regular  communication  between  Chinde  and  the 
southern  end  of  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate  by  river  steamers, 
several  companies  being  engaged  in  this  traffic. 
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The  southernmost  Protectorate  station  is  "Port  Herald,"  the 
point  of  commencement  of  the  "  Shire  Highlands  Hallway." 
Steamers  go  heyond  this  in  the  rainy  season,  when  there  is  plenty 
of  water,  to  Chiromo  and  occasionally  to  Katanga  ;  but  with  the 
opening  of  the  railway  (which  it  is  hoped  will  take  place  during 
the  coming  year)  river  traffic  above  "Port  Herald"  will  probably 
be  to  a  great  extent  abandoned.  The  Shire  Highlands  Bailway, 
which  is  to  connect  the  Shire  Highlands  with  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Shire  Elver,  is  being  built  by  a  company  under  a  con- 
cession from  His  Majesty's  Government,  the  total  length  under 
construction  being  about  110  miles.  Starting  from  "Port 
Herald,"  it  runs  up  the  western  bank  of  the  Shire  for  thirty  miles, 
crosses  the  river  at  Chiromo,  whence  it  follows  the  Ruo  River  for 
some  distance,  and  eventually  ascends  8,000  feet  to  the  Shire 
Highlands,  and  reaches  its  terminus  at  Blantyre,  the  chief  business 
settlement  in  the  Protectorate.  This  railway  is  already  temporarily 
open  (though  not  completed)  for  about  ninety  miles.  Above 
Eatunga,  navigation  on  the  Shire  is  entirely  interrupted  by  the 
Murchison  Cataracts  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Above  the 
rapids  the  river  is  again  more  or  less  navigable  up  to  Lake  Nyasa, 
and  there  are  several  steamers  plying  on  this  upper  portion  of  its 
course.  On  the  lake  there  are  trading  steamers  and  two  Govern- 
ment steamships,  the  largest  of  which  is  850  tons  displacement. 
The  length  of  the  lake  is  850  miles,  the  average  width  being 
about  thirty,  and  the  voyage  from  south  to  north  takes  four  or  five 
days,  the  steamers  calling  at  a  number  of  ports  on  the  way. 

History. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  Nyasaland  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
who  pointed  to  the  Shire  Highlands  as  one  of  the  most  suitable 
districts  of  Central  Africa  for  experiments  in  the  way  of  British 
colonisation,  and  as  a  field  for  missionary  enterprise. 

In  1887,  when  I  first  saw  the  country,  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
had  already  been  commenced  by  Scotch  settlers,  and  gave  promise 
of  being  a  profitable  industry.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year, 
however,  Nyasaland  was  threatened  with  a  serious  check  to  its 
progress  on  account  of  the  advent  of  Arabs  to  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa.  In  November  1887,  hostihties  broke  out  between 
the  Arabs  and  Europeans,  which,  commencing  in  the  siege  of 
"Earonga,"  one  of  the  African  Lakes  Company's  stations,  lasted 
until  the  year  1889.  The  result  of  these  operations  was  to  com- 
pletely check  the  Arab  advance,  and  in  the  end  of  1889  Sir  Harry 
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Johnston  (who  was  sent  out  by  Her  late  Majesty's  Government  to 
report  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs)  arranged  terms  of  peace  with 
the  Arab  leaders.  In  the  commencement  of  1891  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  was  appointed  Commissioner  and  Consul- General  for 
the  territories  under  British  influence  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  a 
British  Protectorate  having  been  eventually  declared  over  the 
districts  lying  immediately  west  and  south  of  Nyasa,  an  Adminis- 
tration Staff  was  formed  with  headquarters  at  Zomba,  and  the 
official  name  of  "  British  Central  Africa  "  was  given  to  the  country. 
Since  1891  the  Protectorate  has  steadily  progressed  and  advanced  ; 
coffee  planting  was  largely  developed,  trade  increased,  and  at 
the  present  time  (in  addition  to  coffee)  cotton,  rubber,  tobacco, 
and  other  products  are  cultivated  and  exported  by  European 
settlers. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  temporary 
settlement  of  troubles  with  Arabs  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
difficulties  arose  with  various  native  chiefs,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  the  establishment  of  British  rule  meant  conforming  to 
civilised  laws,  declined  to  accept  our  authority.  During  the  years 
1892-3-4,  we  had  almost  continuous  fighting.  The  Yaos,  the  finest 
and  most  intelligent  tribe  in  the  country,  gave  great  trouble  up  to 
1896.  After  a  preliminary  campaign  at  Mlanje,  against  Chikumbu, 
we  had  to  fight  Makanjira  and  his  many  allies — Kawinga,  Metap- 
wiri,  and  other  big  Yao  chiefs.  Then  came  troubles  in  the  Marimba 
country,  and  in  1894  Arab  difficulties  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Nyasa  recommenced.  The  latter  were  finally  disposed  of  in  1895, 
when  the  chief  Mlosi  was  captured  and  his  sub-chiefs  defeated  and 
scattered.  In  1897,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  having  accepted  another 
post,  I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Commissioner.  In  1897-  8 
we  were  compelled  by  the  aggressive  action  of  the  powerful  Angoni 
chiefs,  Mpeseni  and  Chekusi,  to  send  expeditions  against  them ; 
their  power  was  broken,  and  their  countries  are  now  being  peace- 
fully administered.  Since  1898  we  have  had  a  period  of  unbroken 
peace,  all  tribes  have  accepted  our  rule  and  our  systems  of  govern- 
ment, and  although  in  the  commencement  any  form  of  control  or 
taxation  was  distasteful  to  them,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  African  population  of  the  Protectorate  is  at  the  present 
date  contented  and  satisfied. 

"  Nyasaland  "  (as  "British  Central  Africa")  was  administered 
for  thirteen  years  under  the  Foreign  Office.  In  1904  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Colonial  Office,  since,  when  Administrative  changes 
have  been  made  in  order  that  the  Protectorate  may  conform  to  the 
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system  of  government  in  a  Crown  Colony.  There  is  now  a 
Governor  and  a  Colonial  Secretary  with  the  asual  staff;  and 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  have  been  provided  for.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  Crown  Colony  in  all  but  the  name. 

The  total  European  population  is  a  little  over  600— traders, 
planters,  missionaries,  and  Government  officials.  The  natives 
number  about  a  million. 

Finances. 

In  1891  there  was  practically  nothing  in  the  shape  of  revenue 
locally  produced ;  this  has,  however,  steadily  grown.  The  Home 
Government  has  contributed,  and  still  continues  to  contribute,  the 
difference  between  the  local  revenue  and  the  cost  of  administration, 
but  the  grant  in  aid  has  been  gradually  reduced  in  amount,  and 
before  long  will  not  be  required.  During  the  financial  year  1906-7 
the  revenue  was  £82,000,  of  which  the  native  hut-tax  amounted  to 
£85,000.  Expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £111,000,  of  which 
£76,000  was  ordinary  Civil  expenditure  (including  Civil  police), 
the  remainder  (£35,000)  being  incurred  in  the  up-keep  of  a  military 
force.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  putting  aside  mihtary  expenses, 
revenue  meets  expenditure. 

The  value  of  exports  from  the  Protectorate  for  the  past  year  was 
a  little  over  £50,000.     Imports  amounted  to  £222,000. 

Industries. 

Up  to  the  year  1904  coffee  was  the  chief  export ;  low  prices, 
however,  which  have  ruled  for  some  years,  operated  against  exten- 
sions in  this  direction  ;  and  now  cotton  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  leading  product.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  best 
description  of  cotton  to  plant  would  be  Egyptian  varieties,  as  being 
the  most  valuable,  and  therefore,  in  a  country  where  transport  is 
very  expensive,  preferable  to  a  lower-priced  cotton.  The  result  of 
four  or  five  years  of  more  or  less  experimental  work  shows  that 
Egyptian  cotton  thrives  in  the  lower  levels  only — that  is,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  in  the  Shire  Valley — while  American 
upland  does  best  in  the  high  country.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
to  secure  a  certain  crop  of  Egyptian  in  the  low  country  irrigation 
is  necessary.  In  the  highlands  American  cotton  gives  good  crops 
without  irrigation. 

Last  year  cotton  to  the  value  of  £16,000  was  exported. 

The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  which  has  done  such 
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good  work  in  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton  planting  industry  in 
many  of  our  Colonies,  has  assisted  us  greatly  in  Nyasaland, 
with  advice,  with  specially  selected  seed,  and  with  advances  to 
planters. 

The  prices  realised  for  Nyasaland  cotton  have  been  good,  as 
much  as  lid.  per  lb.  having  been  obtained  for  Egyptian,  whilst 
American  has  fetched  up  to  S^d.  The  area  at  present  under  cotton 
is  about  7,000  acres.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
written  to  me  by  one  of  the  leading  planters  in  the  country  will 
give  some  idea  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  cotton  is  grown ; 
and  I  may  mention  as  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  that  the 
writer  is  a  great-nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  is  managing 
an  estate  owned  by  the  great  traveller's  daughter  (Mrs.  Bruce).  I  am 
glad  also  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  estate  is  making  good  profits : — 

"  Last  year  I  had  500  acres,  American  upland  only  (eighty  acres 
of  which  were  planted  late,  in  poor  soil).  Off  this,  38  tons  of 
lint  were  sent  home.  The  maximum  price  realised  so  far  was 
S^d,  per  lb.  My  acreage  under  American  cotton  this  year  (1907) 
is  700  acres,  which  was  all  planted  with  carefully  selected  seed 
grown  here  last  year.  Prospects  are  excellent.  I  estimate  70  tons 
of  ginned  cotton.  To  cultivate  and  harvest  cotton,  and  do  it  well, 
costs  £2  per  acre  in  native  labour.  The  Shire  Highlands  are  very 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  American  upland  cotton,  if  grown  on 
proper  lines.** 

There  would  be  a  great  future  for  cotton  in  Africa  if  its  cultiva- 
tion were  seriously  taken  up  by  natives,  as  enormous  quantities 
might  be  grown  in  this  manner  if  the  people  could  be  brought  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  Already  some  of  the  villagers  on  the  Upper 
Shire  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa  have  taken  to  cotton  planting 
(Egyptian) :  their  crop  is  bought  (unginned)  by  one  or  two  trading 
firms  at  Id.  a  lb.  It  is  then  ginned  and  despatched  to  Europe. 
The  amount  of  cotton  thus  sold  by  natives  last  year  was  78  tons. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  this  native  industry.  The 
African  is  conservative,  and  especially  slow  at  taking  up  new  forms 
of  agriculture ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  as  he  realises  that  the  cultivation 
of  quite  a  small  patch  round  his  hut  will  bring  him  in  two  or  three 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  he  will  go  in  for  it  to  a  greater  extent. 

Tobacco  planting  has  increased  considerably  of  late,  last  year's 
export  being  414,000  lbs.  as  compared  with  199,000  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  greater  part  of  this  went  to  South  Africa ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  probability  that  in  future  it  will  be  the  home 
market  which  will  be  looked  to. 
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Coffee  to  the  valae  of  £10,000  (455,000  lbs.)  was  exported  last  year. 
The  other  chief  exports  were  : — 

Strophanthus  (drug) £4,000 

Ivory          .        .        .        .        .        .                 .  £1,600 

Rubber £3,500 

Maize        .        .                 £3,000 

Oil  Seeds  and  Ground  Nuts       ....  £3,200 

A  large  number  of  cattle  also  went  to  Southern  Bhodesia. 

Bice  of  excellent  quality  is  grown  by  natives  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nyasa  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  Protectorate 
market.  About  800  tons  were  sold  last  year.  This  article  cannot 
be  exported  at  present,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  transport  to 
the  coast,  but  with  cheap  carriage  its  cultivation  would  pay  for 
export  and  would  at  once  be  taken  up  by  thousands  of  natives  in 
the  lake  districts. 

Cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  and  mules  do  well  in  most  parts, 
especially  in  the  high-lying  healthy  plateau  country  west  of  Lake 
Nyasa;  and  there  is  a  good  market  for  stock  at  Salisbury 
(in  Mashonaland),  the  distance  to  be  travelled  being  about  350 
miles.  This  journey  with  cattle  takes  five  weeks  and  no  great 
difficulties  are  experienced  on  the  way. 

Maize  and  other  native  grains  grow  everywhere,  and  with  a 
railway  to  the  coast  there  would  undoubtedly  soon  develop  an 
export  trade  in  maize  to  the  South  African  Colonies,  which  at 
present  are  largely  supplied  from  South  America. 

Wheat  grows  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  but  could  not 
be  exported  at  a  profit. 

With  regard  to  minerals,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Protectorate 
is  rich  ;  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  under  exist- 
ing conditions  of  transport  can  be  considered  payable.  Gold-bearing 
reefs  have  been  found  in  many  localities,  carrying  however  only 
three  or  four  pennyweights  per  ton.  Galena  has  been  located  in 
Angoniland,  having  a  large  percentage  of  lead  and  26  oz.  of  silver 
per  ton.  Plumbago  of  good  quality  is  plentiful.  Coal,  asbestos, 
mica,  magnetic  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  have  also  been  found. 

Last  year  the  necessary  funds  were  provided  by  the  Home 
Government  for  carrying  out  a  mineral  survey,  and  two  capable 
men  were  chosen  by  Professor  Dunstan  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
and  are  now  at  work.  The  object  of  this  survey  is,  not  geological, 
but  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  prospects  we  have  of  work- 
ing at  a  profit  such  mineral  deposits  as  we  possess. 
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Land. 

At  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  the  Protectorate,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land,  principally  in  the  Shire  Highlands,  had  already 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans  by  purchase  from  native  chiefs 
and  their  people.  These  land  claims  were  examined ;  such  as  were 
considered  good  were  allowed,  others  were  disallowed,  and  again 
others  were  cut  down  in  extent.  The  remainder  of  the  land  in  the 
Protectorate  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Crown  under  the 
various  treaties  and  agreements  made  with  the  chiefs  and  people 
before  and  since  1891.  The  policy  followed  has  been  for  Govern- 
ment to  make  no  free  grants  of  land,  nor  any  sales  of  large  areas, 
but  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  bulk  of  available  land  for  sale  in  com- 
paratively small  blocks  to  genuine  settlers,  planters,  and  farmers  at 
low  prices  and  on  simple  conditions.  Up  to  the  present  no  "  native 
reserves  **  have  been  set  apart  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  European  townships ;  and  natives  are  allowed  to  occupy 
what  land  they  desire  and  need  for  their  own  food-planting 
operations.  It  will  however  become  necessary,  as  time  goes  on 
and  European  settlement  increases,  to  set  apari;  special  native 
reserves  in  every  district. 

Climate. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  two  climates,  that  of  the  Nyasa- Shire 
depression,  and  the  colder  climate  of  the  highlands.  The  lower 
climate  is  not  unpleasantly  hot  during  the  winter  season,  from  May 
to  September,  but  at  other  times  of  the  year  is  tropical.  In  the 
highlands,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  September 
the  weather  is  distinctly  cool  and  pleasant.  During  these  months 
the  weather  is  almost  perfect ;  there  is  scarcely  any  rain,  and  the 
thermometer  seldom  reaches  76°  and  is  occasionally  as  low  as  56°. 
In  the  rainy  season  (hot  season)  the  weather  in  the  highlands  is 
occasionally  disagreeable,  but  by  no  means  oppressively  hot.  The 
rainfall  in  the  Shire  Valley  may  be  said  to  average  from  25  to  40 
inches ;  in  the  high  country  from  85  to  66.  The  Shire  Highlands, 
the  southern  and  most  accessible  high-lying  portion  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, lie  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,600  to  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  this  is  the  district  in  which  most  of  the  European 
planters  have  settled. 

With  regard  to  health :  but  for  malarial  complaints  Nyasaland 
might  be  called  a  healthy  country.  There  are  however  fevers  of 
various  descriptions;  ordinary  intermittent  fevers  do  not  cause 
much  trouble,  and  "  remittent  *'  can  even  be  borne  without  great 
discomfort  or  danger;    the  worst    forms  however  are   "Bilious 
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remittent'*  and  '' Hoemoglobinuric  "(or  **  Black  Water")  fever. 
Owing  largely  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  London  and" 
Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  to  the  researches  and 
indefatigable  perseverance  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Professor  Bonald 
Boss,  and  others,  we  know  a  great  deal  more  in  these  days  about 
malaria  than  we  used  to,  and  are  better  able  to  treat  it,  and  to  some 
extent  to  prevent  it ;  and  we  know  that  its  germs  are  largely  if  not 
solely  propagated  by  the  anopheles  mosquito.  It  is  impossible  for 
Europeans  carrying  on  the  ordinary  occupations  of  planters, 
farmers  and  settlers  in  tropical  Africa  to  do  their  work  and  yet 
entirely  avoid  being  bitten  by  mosquitos,  and  thus  having  the  germs 
of  malaria  introduced  into  their  systems,  but  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  lessen  the  number  of  mosquitos  in  given  localities  of  limited 
area  and  thus  reduce  the  chances  of  infection. 

The  Colonial  Office  has  given  all  the  encouragement  possible  to 
research  work  having  for  its  object  the  acquisition  of  greater 
knowledge  of  tropical  diseases  and  their  methods  of  treatment  and 
prevention. 

Last  year  we  received  news  that  the  terrible  disease  '*  Sleeping 
Sickness  "was  spreading  down  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  reaching  the  Protectorate  was  realised.  Every  pre- 
caution is  being  taken  to  provide  against  this.  A  Commission  has 
recently  been  appointed,  the  members  of  which  are  now  in 
Nyasaland,  whose  chief  work  will  be  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
preyenting  the  spread  of  "Sleeping  Sickness"  to  the  south.  So 
far  the  particular  form  of  tsetse  ily  which  has  been  found  to  carry 
the  germs  has  not  been  met  with  in  Nyasaland,  but  it  probably 
exists ;  and  it  is  moreover  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that  this 
disease  may  not  be  carried  by  other  means. 

The  European  death-rate  in  the  Protectorate  for  the  last  four 
years  averages  85  per  thousand,  which  is  about  double  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

Native   Questions. 

lA  the  earlier  stages  of  administration  most  of  the  fighting  which 
took^  place  was  more  or  less  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  hut-tax. 
These  are  matters,  however,  which  have  to  be  faced  when  we  take 
in  hand  the  administration  of  a  piece  of  savage  Africa.  It  would 
not  be  reasonable  that  the  native  population  should  be  left  free  of 
all  contribution  towards  the  upkeep  of  a  Government  which  works 
for  the  benefit  of  alL  colours  and  classes.  The  tax  is  n^  paid 
willingly  and  without  grudge,  the  people  recognising  that  they  are 
getting  value  for  it  in  peace  and  good  government  in  place  of 
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former  anarchy,  when  might  was  right  and  no  one  could  leave  his 
'own  small  district  without  fear  of  being  killed,  robbed,  or  caught. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  tribes  in  the  Protectorate : — ^in 
the  south,  the  Manganja ;  in  the  Shire  Highlands,  the  Upper  Shire, 
and  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  the  Yaos ;  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  lake,  the  Atonga ;  the  Angoni  in  the  highlands  west 
of  Nyasa ;  the  Wankonde  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake ;  and  other 
tribes  of  less  importance.  The  Atonga  were  our  best  friends  in  the 
early  days,  and  supplied  men  for  our  first  native  forces ;  they  are 
intelligent  and  great  wanderers.  The  Yaos  are,  all  considered, 
perhaps  the  most  reliable  natives  we  have.  The  Angoni,  a  warlike 
tribe,  are  Zulus  now  much  mixed  with  local  tribes,  whose  ancestors 
came  up  from  South  Africa  about  sixty  years  ago.  They  used  to 
raid  all  the  other  Nyasa  tribes.  Mombera's,  the  strongest  section 
of  the  Angoni,  we  never  had  any  serious  trouble  with  ;  his  people 
were  left  very  much  alone,  and  no  active  steps  to  administer  their 
country  were  taken  until  the  year  1904.  A  promise  was  made  to 
Mombera  by  my  predecessor  that,  so  long  as  that  chief  was  able  to 
control  his  people  and  keep  them  from  causing  trouble  to  other 
tribes  under  our  protection,  they  would  not  be  asked  for  hut-tax 
nor  would  they  be  controlled  in  the  internal  administration  of  their 
own  affairs.  As  years  went  on,  however,  and  civilisation  spread 
around  them,  Mombera's  headmen  gradually  found  themselves 
unable  to  control  their  people,  and  eventually,  at  a  great  meeting  of 
chiefs  in  Angoniland  in  August,  1904,  they  requested  me  to  take 
over  their  country  and  administer  it  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
portions  of  the  Protectorate. 

There  is  not  a  large  amount  of  native  crime.  The  majority  of 
cases  which  come  before  magistrates  concern  domestic  affairs.  The 
mental  attitude  of  a  native  with  a  grievance  is  frequently  puzzling 
to  a  European,  even  when  the  main  facts  are  known.  His  grievance 
may  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time  and  then  strike  at  random  someone 
who  apparently  had  no  part  in  the  original  offence,  making  it 
almost  impossible  for  magistrates  without  long  experience  to  work 
back  from  the  final  manifestation  to  the  grievance  that  wfts  its 
original  cause. 

In  some  parts  Mohammedanism  has  spread  rapidly  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  in  most  Yao  villages  (the  tribe  amongst  whom 
it  has  the  greatest  hold)  will  be  found  a  hut  used  as  a  mosque. 
The  native  has  as  a  rule  a  somewhat  cloudy  idea  of  the  religion  he 
attempts  to  follow,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mohammedanism 
has  found  a  permanent  home  in  l^Tyasaland.    At  present,  at  any 
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rate,  it  has  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fanaticism,  and  natives  are 
fully  aware  that  they  are  free  to  follow  their  own  convictions. 

The  relations  existing  between  natives  and  Government  officials 
are  of  the  best.  All  the  bigger  chiefs  once  or  twice  a  year  of  their 
own  accord  journey  to  Zomba  (the  Government  headquarters),  and 
should  they  have  any  matters  concerning  their  districts  and  people 
they  desire  to  bring  directly  forward,  they  know  they  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so  without  fear. 

The  native  has  realised  that  education  has  its  value,  and  that 
comparatively  well-paid  positions  of  trust  can  only  be  obtained  by 
this  means.  He  is  eager  to  learn,  and  the  demand  for  schooling  is 
so  great  that  there  are  few  villages,  however  small,  which  cannot 
produce  at  least  two  or  three  "boys"  able  to  read  and  write. 
Young  educated  natives  are  in  request,  and  they  are  found  (after 
a  year  or  two's  training)  to  be  as  competent  as  the  Indian  '^Babu," 
and  much  cheaper. 

Indian  traders  have  opened  everywhere  small  retail  stores.  There 
are  now  160  of  these  in  the  country,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
are  good  brick  buildings  with  iron  roofs.  These  Indians  do  a  large 
trade,  and  are  not  content  to  sit  in  their  stores  waiting  for  business 
to  come  to  them ;  they  employ  native  agents  to  hawk  their  goods 
round  from  village  to  village. 

The  slave  trade,  which  was  rampant  in  Nyasaland  twenty  years 
ago,  has  for  a  long  time  been  entirely  abolished.  No  form  of 
slavery  is  recognised,  and  every  native  is,  and  knows  that  he  is,  a 
free  man. 

There  has  been  material  advance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of 
Nyasaland,  due  partly  to  the  general  increase  of  civilising  influences, 
and  largely  to  the  work  carried  on  by  various  missionary  societies. 
Many  of  the  better  educated  have  bought  blocks  of  freehold  land 
of  from  10  to  200  acres,  on  which  they  plant  cotton,  coffee,  or 
tobacco,  in  addition  to  grain  crops.  This  class  of  native  often  live 
in  good  brick-built  houses  in  a  semi-European  style.  Others 
are  skilled  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  bricklayers,  brickmakers, 
masons,  and  so  forth.  A  few  again  (mostly  Atonga)  have  set  up 
small  retail  stores. 

The  Protectorate  is  free  from  any  native  liquor  question,  as  it  is 
contrary  to  law  to  supply  alcohol  to  natives.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  have  acquired  no  taste  for  European  spirits. 

Africans  can  be  ruled  without  great  difficulty  when  once 
sympathy  exists,  and  when  the  rulers,  in  all  grades,  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  chiefs  and  people.     Most  troubles  in  Africa 
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originate  in  distrust  on  the  part  of  natives,  and  inability  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  in  immediate  authority  to  grasp  native 
methods  of  thought  or  to  understand  their  point  of  view.  No 
people  in  the  world  respond  more  readily  to  frank  and  open  dealing, 
together  with  firmness  tempered  with  consideration  for  their 
customs  and  peculiarities.  They  despise  weakness,  whether  in 
action  or  in  policy.  The  native  is  naturally  full  of  distrust,  but 
once  his  confidence  is  gained  more  than  half  the  battle  is  won. 
Above  all  he  values  the  scrupulous  performance,  under  any 
conditions,  of  all  promises  or  half -promises ;  and  though  he  would 
not  profess  to  be  particularly  honest  or  honourable  himself,  accord- 
ing to  our  interpretation  of  these  terms,  he  looks  for  those  quahties 
in  his  rulers  to  the  utmost  limit  in  things  great  and  small. 

Missions. 

With  regard  to  mission  work  in  Nyasaland,  I  might  tell  you 
much,  but  *the  limits  of  this  Paper  are  too  short.  I  may  say  briefly 
that  there  are  many  missionary  societies  at  work.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  two  Scotch  Missions  (Free  Church  and  Established 
Church)  and  the  Universities  Mission.  All  of  them,  but  especially 
the  two  former,  undertake  a  large  amount  of  educational  work. 
The  Scotch  Missions  also  have  an  excellent  system  of  industrial 
education  which  is  giving  most  satisfactory  results.  Bepresentatives 
from  the  majority  of  the  Missions  recently  held  a  conference  at 
Blantyre,  at  which  they  decided  upon  a  general  scheme  of  education 
to  be  carried  out  by  all.  The  work  done  by  missionaries  in  Nyasa- 
land, and  (from  a  lay  point  of  view)  especially  their  medical, 
educational,  and  industrial  work,  is  beyond  praise.  Government 
fully  recognises  this,  and  has  recently  granted  an  annual  sum  to  be 
divided  among  those  societies  who  apply  for  it,  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  work  of  native  education.  The  grant  will  probably 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  who  pass  a 
university  test  examination. 

Native  Labour. 

Plenty  of  native  labourers  are  to  be  obtained  during  two-thirds 
of  the  year,  but  during  the  remaining  four  months  (the  rainy 
season)  labour  is  scarce.  Except  during  the  rains  many  more 
natives  are  willing  to  work  than  can  be  given  employment. 
Unfortunately,  the  time  when  planters  require  most  labour  is  when 
the  native  also  is  busy  with  his  food  planting,  and  this  difficulty 
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is  one  for  which  there  is  no  definite  solution,  as  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  the  A^frican  to  plant  his  maize  and  other  food  stuffs 
as  it  is  for  the  planter  to  cultivate  his  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  &c. 
Employers,  however,  who  pay  higher  wages  during  the  rains  than 
at  other  seasons  are  seldom  short  of  labour.  Under  existing  laws 
any  native  who  is  able  to  produce  a  certificate  that  he  has  worked 
for  a  European  for  one  month  at  current  rates  of  pay  gets  off 
with  the  payment  of  only  half  his  annual  hut-tax,  85.  instead  of 
the  full  amount,  65.  The  result  of  this  is  that  almost  every  native 
tax-payer  puts  in  a  month's  work  during  the  year.  The  wages 
paid  are  very  small ;  it  may  be  said  that  they  average,  including 
food,  not  more  than  5s.  per  month  per  man.  What  is  known  as 
"  local  labour  *' — that  is,  people  from  villages  close  to  plantations — is 
cheaper  even  than  this.  By  the  end  of  February,  when  the  rains 
are  drawing  to  a  close,  people  from  nearly  all  the  lake  districts  of 
the  Protectorate  travel  south  to  the  Shire  Highlands  in  search  of 
work.  They  put  in  from  one  to  four  months'  labour  and  then 
return  to  their  homes.  For  some  years  past  a  limited  number  of 
natives  from  the  Protectorate  have  been  recruited  for  work  in  the 
Transvaal  Colony,  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  their  homes  being  very  stringent.  They  earn  wages  at  the 
rate  of  SOs,  and  upwards  per  month,  one- third  of  which  is  paid 
them  in  the  Transvaal,  the  remaining  two-thirds  they  receive  from 
Government  on  their  return  to  their  homes.  The  sums  they 
receive  at  the  termination  of  their  engagements  run  from  £10  to 
£80.  A  large  amount  of  money  thus  annually  enters  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and,  being  spent  locally,  benefits  traders  and  swells  the 
imports.  There  i?  also  another  description  of  labour  emigration 
which  goes  on :  large  numbers  of  natives,  reaching  last  year  ten 
or  twelve  thousand,  find  their  own  way  to  districts  south  of  the 
Zambesi  in  search  of  highly-paid  work. 

Military. 

In  1891  our  military  force  consisted  of  200  Sikh  soldiers. 
During  the  various  early  wars  an  irregular  native  force  was  re- 
cruited, and  in  1898  a  commencement  was  made  by  Colonel 
Edwards,  who  was  at  that  time  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  the  Protectorate,  to  form  this  into  a  definite  corps.  The 
work  begun  by  Colonel  Edwards  (who  unfortunately  died  in  Nyasa- 
land)  was  carried  on  by  Sir  William  Manning  (at  that  time  Captain 
Manning).  Eventually  two  battalions  were  raised,  which  now  form 
the  first   and  second  battalions  of    the  regiment  known  as  the 
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**  King's  African  Bifles."  These  two  battalions  were  originally 
1,600  strong  (800  each),  were  then  reduced  to  1,200,  and  are  now 
being  further  reduced  to  800.  In  each  battalion  there  are  several 
tribes  represented.  The  two  battalions  are  interchangeable ;  while 
one  remains  in  Nyasaland  as  an  insurance  force  against  possible 
troubles,  the  other  goes  on  *^  Foreign"  service — that  is,  service  in 
other  African  protectorates.  The  second  battalion  was  stationed 
for  a  time  in  Mauritius  as  a  garrison  force.  Both  battalions  have 
been  employed  on  active  service  in  East  Africa,  Somaliland,  Ashanti, 
and  the  Gambia.  The  first  battalion  is  at  present  serving  in  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate.  British  officers  are  seconded  from 
their  regiments  for  this  service.  Nyasaland  natives  make  excellent 
soldiers,  and  have  done  good  work  wherever  they  have  been.  All 
our  four  military  stations  are  situated  in  healthy  localities,  con- 
veniently placed  for  dealing  with  trouble  in  any  part  of  the 
Protectorate,  should  it  arise.  This  military  force  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  civil  police  work,  which  is  carried  out  under 
a  different  system.  Each  civil  station  provides  its  own  police, 
generally  about  twenty  men,  who  are  cho'eren  from  the  district  in 
which  their  duties  are  carried  on.  This  prevents  an  evil  which  has 
been  found  to  arise  when  outside  natives  are  employed  in  police 
work  in  Africa,  bullying  and  extortion.  There  is  also  a  European 
.Volunteer  Beserve,  which  consists  of  four  companies  and  at  present 
numbers,  in  the  total,  150. 

Game. 

There  is  plenty  of  big  game  in  the  Protectorate,  of  most  of  the 
usual  African  varieties.  Elephants  can  still  be  met  with  in  large 
numbers  in  certain  districts,  and  owing  to  our  having  Game  Laws, 
which  have  been  strictly  carried  out,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  herds.  Game  of  all  kinds,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  is  not  on  the  decrease,  though  near  settlements 
Europeans  have,  of  course,  lessened  the  numbers.  What  has  un- 
doubtedly operated  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  game  is  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  natives  now  own  firearms. 
Begulations  were  put  in  force  at  an  early  date,  requiring  every 
native  to  pay  an  annual  8^.  tax  for  a  muzzle-loading  gun.  In  a 
few  years  this  practically  did  away  with  all  the  guns  in  the  country. 
In  1887  it  was  an  exception  to  meet  a  native  without  a  gun  in 
his  hand ;  at  the  present  date  one  practically  never  sees  a  native 
carrying  one.'  Enormous  quantities  of  muzzle-loading  guns  were 
between  the  years  1891  and  1898  given  up,  or  taken  possession  of 
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by  the  Administration,  owing  to  the  owners  not  desiring  to  pay  the 
annual  Ss,  tax. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  treating  natives  differently  to  Europeans  in 
respect  of  the  slaughter  of  game.  It  has  been  said  that  the  African 
was  accustomed  in  former  times  to  shoot  meat  when  he  wanted  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  unkind  not  to  allow  him  to  continue  to  do  so. 
This  is,  however,  unreasonable  ;  in  former  times,  when  natives  had 
only  spears  and  bows,  they  did  not  use  meat  as  a  regular  article  of 
food.  They  would  have  occasional  gorges,  and  would  then  live 
without  it  for  weeks  and  months.  At  present,  the  only  natives  who 
are  allowed  to  shoot  game  without  taking  out  ordinary  licences  are 
a  few  of  the  older  chiefs. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  presence  of  game,  and  especially 
buffalo,  is  responsible  for  tsetse  fly.  I  adopted  this  generally-held 
view  myself  at  one  time ;  but  after  a  good  many  years  spent  in 
travelling  over  every  part  of  Nyasaland  and  much  of  Northern 
Rhodesia,  Portuguese  and  German  East  Africa,  and  the  Upper 
Congo,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  against  the  theory.  There  are  districts  in  which  game  is 
plentiful,  and  yet  tsetse  do  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  large  tracts  of  country  where  tsetse  are  a  pest,  and  yet  game  is 
almost  totally  absent. 

We  have  kept  up  two  game  preserves ;  the  oldest  a  small  tract 
of  land  on  the  Lower  Shire  River,  formerly  known  as  the  *"  Ele- 
phant Marsh  "  Reserve,  which  is  maintained  owing  to  its  con- 
taining almost  the  sole  surviving  large  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate ;  the  other  a  larger  area  in  Angoniland.  Within  these 
reserves  shooting  is  forbidden  either  by  Europeans  or  natives. 
The  Angoniland  reserve  gives  sanctuary  to  herds  of  elephants  as 
well  as  other  varieties  of  game.  There  are.no  tsetse  fly  within 
the  present  limits  of  either  of  these  reserves. 

Lions  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  in  British  East  Africa, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  natives  are 
annually  killed  by  them  in  localities  where  game  is  not  plentiful — 
i,e.  where  their  natural  food  is  scarce.  Perhaps  the  worst  district 
is  that  which  lies  between  the  Government  stations  of  Ngara  and 
Dowa  in  the  high  country  west  of  Lake  Nyasa.  In  this  locality 
lions  have,  during  the  last  year,  been  very  troublesome ;  all  the 
villages  are  surrounded  by  a  15-feet  stockade,  the  top  of  which  is 
thickly  woven  with  thorns ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
instances  have  occurred  of  lions  climbing  over,  breaking  into  huts, 
generally  by  tearing  away  the  thatch,  and  carrying  off  natives.  * 
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Roads. 

Nyasaland  has  many  hundred  miles  of  made  roads  of  one 
description  or  ^another,  and  is  traversed  fr6m  its  southern  to 
its  northern  extremity  (a  distance  of  over  500  miles)  by  a  road 
on  which  bicycles,  small  carts,  rickshaws'  horses,  and  hammocks 
can  travel.  The  principal  waggon  road  runs  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Lower  Shire  River,  through  the  Shire  Highlands,  by 
Blantyre  and  Zomba,  to  the  Upper  Shire  River. 

One  of  the  quickest  means  of  travelling  in  the  country  is  a 
motor  bicycle,  of  which  there  are  now  a  dozen  or  two  in  use. 
These  machines,  as  may  be  imagined,  somewhat  surprised  the 
natives  when  they  first  appeared ;  now,  however,  little  notice  is 
taken  of  them  as  they  speed  past  or  through  the  villages.  There 
is  already  a  motor  club  styled  the  "Motor  Union  of  Nyasaland" 
for  the  encouragement  of  motoring  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  movement.  A  motor  waggon  for  transporting  Government 
stores  has  recently  been  sent  out,  which  will  be  able  to  use  the 
main  waggon  roads  without  great  difficulty,  and  will  provide  a 
quicker  and  cheaper  means  of  transport  for  heavier  loads  than  we 
have  as  yet. 

In  a  country  where,  during  the  wet  season,  tropical  downpours 
occur,  measuring  four  or  five  inches  fall  in  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  a  waggon  road  in  good  order.  It  has  been 
possible,  however,  to  keep  the  main  road  through  the  Shire  High- 
lands passable  all  the  year  round,  although  occasionally  traffic  may 
be  stopped  for  a  day  or  so  during  the  heaviest  rains. 

General. 
Nyasaland  differs  from  most  other  tropical  African  Protectorates 
and  Colonies  in  the  conditions  of  its  trade  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries. With  the  exception  of  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
we  have  nowhere  else  in  tropical  Africa  a  possession  already  settled 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  European  planters  and  farmers. 
Nyasaland  can  never  be  "  colonised  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  applied  to  countries  in  temperate  latitudes,  such  as  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  chiefly  because  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  children  require  to  be  sent  to  a  temperate  climate 
when  they  are  four  or  five  years  old.  Still  the  climate  in  the 
high  country  is  pleasant  and  fairly  healthy  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  ;  the  conditions  of  life  are  far  better  than  they  were  for- 
merly, and  Europeans  live  in  comfortable  houses,  mostly  built  of 
brick,  some  of  which  would  be  considered  creditable  in  any  part  of 
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South  Africa.  In  the  Zomha  township,  electric  light  is  installed  in 
all  houses,  the  source  of  power  being  a  river  which,  rising  in  the 
high  Zomba  mountain  behind  the  settlement,  has  a  fall  of  some 
1,800  feet  (of  which  150  feet  is  at  present  utilised).  The  dynamos 
are  started  at  dunset  and  run  till  midnight.  During  the  day  the 
turbines  supply  power  for  sawing  and  other  work.  The  machinery 
is  run  entirely  by  natives  under  European  supervision,  and  electric 
current  is  supplied  cheaper  than  it  could  be  in  England. 

Nyasaland  has  advanced,  so  far,  on  sound  lines;  there  has 
been  no  extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  nor  has  it  had  any 
"speculative  boom."  It  is  a  country  which  will  undoubtedly 
repay  money  judiciously  expended,  and,  owing  to  its  geographical 
position,  it  contains  within  its  limits  an  excellent  line  of  com- 
munication to  Central  African  regions.  To  make  this  route  really 
useful,  and  to  enable  the  Protectorate  to  advance  and  to  export 
its  many  products,  there  must  be  railway  commtmication  from  the 
sea-coa^t  itself,  and  reaching  inland  to  the  south  extremity  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  The  middle  portion  of  this  (Port  Herald  to  Blantyre)  will  soon 
be  completed  ;  the  lower  portion  would  require  to  be  carried  through 
Portuguese  territory  from  Port  Herald  (or  Ghiromo)  to  some  port 
on  the  coast,  probably  Quilimane,  and  the  stretch  between  Blantyre 
and  Lake  Nyasa  has  yet  to  be  provided  for.  There  would  thus  be 
a  line  of  cheap  rail  and  lake  transport  for  a  distance  of  some  700 
miles  inland,  which  would  tap  practically  the  whole  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate itself,  as  well  as  more  distant  regions.  The  past  year  is 
the  fourth  in  succession  during  which  the  Shire  Biver  has  been 
unnavigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  season.  During 
these  periods,  goods  have  to  be  conveyed  from  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion to  the  commencement  of  the  Shire  Highlands  railway  (Port 
Herald)  in  barges  propelled  by  natives,  and  passengers  travel  in 
small  house-boats.  The  diflSculty  and  uncertainty  with  which  pro- 
duce is  thus  exported  seriously  handicaps  all  enterprise,  and  prohibits 
the  exploitation  amongst  the  planting  community  of  products  which 
would,  with  lower  freights,  prove  commercially  profitable. 

Nyasaland  has  gone  through  all  the  customary  stages  of  a 
British  possession,  commencing  with  "Missionary  efforts,"  "Early 
trading,"  "Sphere  of  influence,"  "Protectorate,"  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  has  reached  the  "  Crown  Colony"  condition, 
and  is  practically  self-supporting.  What  is  now  most  urgently 
needed  is  improvement  in  transport  facilities  and  the  introduction 
of  capital  for  the  development  of  the  country's  resources.  Settlers 
require  to  be  able  to  cultivate  exportable  products  and  place  them 
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on  the  home  market  at  a  price  which  leaves  a  profit.  They  can 
already  do  this  to  some  extent  with  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
and  have  struggled  pluckily  for  over  twenty  years  against  the  heavy 
handicap  of  inland  transport  difficulties  and  its  ruinous  cost. 
With  cheaper  transport — that  is,  the  railway  of  which  I  have 
spoken  as  being  necessary — a  far  larger  field  would  be  open  to  them, 
a  bigger  market  created  for  home  (British)  products,  and  a  great 
impetus  given  to  trade  in  South  Central  Africa. 

There  are  exceptional  conditions  existing  in  these  Eastern 
Afidcan  Protectorates  of  ours,  with  their  comparatively  cool  and 
healthy  high  plateaux,  and  their  agricultural  and  mineral  pos- 
sibilities, which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  and  fully  realise  except 
for  those  who  have  visited  them.  And  I  feel  sure  that  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  East  Africa 
cannot  fail  to  result  in  much  good,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  possibilities  of  what  has  been  called  our  "East  African 
Empire." 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Lantern  Slides,  and  samples 
of  products  showing  the  natural  resources  of  Nyasaland  were  lent  by 
the  Imperial  Institute, 

Discussion. 

The  Chaibman  (the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.) : 
I  feel  that  the  chair  would  have  been  better  occupied  to-night  by 
someone  with  personal  experience  of  Nyasaland,  which  I  regret  to 
say  is  a  part  of  Africa  I  have  never  visited ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  very  genuine  admiration  for 
the  able  administrator  who  has  done  so  much  for  Nyasaland  during 
the  ten  years  that  he  has  been  pro-Consul,  as  also  during  the 
earlier  years  when  he  was  the  right-hand  man  of  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston. It  is  very  late,  and  I  must  be  brief.  In  this  country,  we 
adopt  the  principle  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  It  is 
indeed  right  that  we  should  give  high  honour  to  those  who  have 
brought  prosperity  to  countries  with  old  civilisations,  by  introducing 
British  peace  and  order,  British  practical  methods,  and  British 
honesty ;  but  I  think  the  general  public  are  apt  to  overlook  to 
some  extent  the  no  less  meritorious  work  of  those  who  did  not  find 
the  five  talents  ready  for  them  to  use  in  a  country  which  had  been 
long  developed,  but  who  have  had  to  take  in  hand  some  new  and 
barbarous  region,  such  as  Nyasaland  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  to 
create  prosperity  out  of  nothing.  That  has  been  the  work  of  men 
such  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe.    No  doubt  the 
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heavy  labours  they  have  performed,  and  the  persistence  and  courage 
which  they  have  shown  in  encountering  heart-breaking  difficulties, 
are  fully  recognised  by  our  Colonial  authorities  at  home  and  by 
that  small  section  of  us  who  care  to  study  the  development  of  the 
Empire.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  even  the 
educated  public,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  glad  the  Institute  has 
been  able  to  induce  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  to  give  to  us  a  paper  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  thus  reaching  directly 
a  large  number  of  readers  to  whom  Nyasaland  is  more  or  less  un- 
known, and  indirectly  a  still  larger  number;  and  I  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  newspapers  of  this  country,  who  for  the 
last  twenty  years  have  shown  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  developing  our  tropical  provinces,  will,  by  giving  some  publicity 
to  this  address,  bring  home  to  the  general  public  the  admirable 
work  which  has  been  done  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe. 

Sir  Habry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  :  As  we  have  on 
the  platform  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modem  Africans, 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  who  has  played  such  a  great  part  amongst 
the  natives  south  of  the  Zambesi,  I  am  going  to  make  my  remarks 
as  brief  as  possible,  because  I  know  he  has  a  train  to  catch.  I 
appear  rather  as  a  ghost  of  the  past,  for  it  is  more  than  ten  years 
ago  that  I  gave  up  the  Gommissionership  of  British  Central 
Africa ;  but  I  wish  specially  to-night  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 
admirable  words  spoken  by  the  chairman  as  to  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe's 
work  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best 
things  we  shall  note  down  in  our  Imperial  annals.  It  has  not  been 
a  pretentious  work,  accompanied  by  loud  trumpetings ;  it  has  not 
been  the  putting  before  the  world  of  lofty  ideals  to  end  only  in 
disappointment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  pursuit  of  a  common- 
sense  policy.  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  was  in  that  part  of  Central  Africa 
before  I  went  there.  He  went  out  as  a  shooter  of  big  game,  and 
hearing  of  the  Arab  rising  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  with  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  and  accompanied  the  force  raised  by  the  African 
Lakes  Company,  which  certainly  did  stay  the  Arab  advance  down 
the  coasts  of  Lake  Nyasa.  In  the  course  of  the  operations  Sharpe 
was  wounded  and  had  to  go  to  South  Africa  to  recruit.  Meantime, 
I  arrived  on  the  scene  with  rather  ambitious  projects,  with  little 
money  to  carry  them  out,  and  not  much  authority.  I  was  looking 
first  of  all  to  secure  the  Shire  Highlands  as  a  British  protectorate, 
but  my  thoughts  went  on  past  Nyasaland  to  Tanganyika  and  right 
up  to  the  Nile ;  in  short,  I  advocated  the  scheme  known  as  "  the 
Cape  to  Cairo,"  which,  I  may  say  without  undue  assertion,  was 
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conceiyed  and  pat  into  practical  execution  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  and 
myself  before  the  idea  had  entered  any  other  head.  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes 
was  to  have  taken  a  certain  share  in  this  work  of  adventnre,  but  the 
man  whom  he  selected  as  his  representative  because  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Zululand  failed  him  at  the  last  moment  There  was  no 
time  to  stop.  I  was  wondering  how  I  could  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
for  I  had  resolved  to  go  through  to  Tanganyika  and  shape  the 
Capeto-Cairo  route,  yet  I  wanted,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  for 
the  British  Flag  an  extensive  dominion  north  of  the  Zambesi  in 
Central  Africa  up  to  the  basin  of  the  Congo.  Fortunately,  at  the 
right  moment  appeared  the  right  man,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Alfred 
Sharpe.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  my  lieutenant ;  I 
prefer  to  regard  him  from  the  very  first  as  a  partner,  an  equal 
sharer  in  the  arduous  task  of  ressuing  South-Central  Africa  from 
the  Arab  slave  trade  or  from  the  anarchy  produced  by  Zulu  and 
Yao  invaders.  We  have  been  through  rough  times  together,  and 
have  met  with  many  enemies,  not  always  black  or  yellow,  and  by 
no  means  always  Europeans  of  a  different  nationality  to  our  own. 
Some  day  I  shall  write  the  romance  of  the  creation  of  British 
Central  Africa,  and  in  doing  so  shall  be  able  to  give  remarkable 
episodes  of  the  personal  courage,  endurance,  tact,  and  ingenuity  of 
Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  who  has  several  times  furnished  the  material  for 
a  Rider  Haggard  story.  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  we 
were  attempting  to  defend  a  stranded  steamer  of  the  African  Lakes 
Company,  our  miserable  camp  down  in  a  hollow  was  constantly 
being  sniped  at  by  Arabs  and  Yaos  hiding  in  the  undergrowth. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  as  he  then  was,  put  an  end  to  this  constant  sniping,  which 
had  cost  us  the  lives  of  several  men,  by  creeping  out  alone  at  night 
into  the  scrub  and  hiding  himself  there  in  the  rear  of  the  snipers 
when  they  resumed  their  posts  with  the  dawn.  He  was  thus  able  to 
fire  at  them  very  effectively  from  the  rear,  and  in  this  way  saved 
the  situation.  But  the  victories  of  peace  are  a  much  more  agreeable 
matter  for  reflection  than  our  successes  in  warfare.  Again  and 
again  a  difficult  political  situation  has  been  resolved  by  Sir  Alfred 
Sharpens  geniality  and  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  native 
character.  Over  the  whole  of  British  Central  Africa  west  of  the 
Nyasaland  Protectorate  and  Tanganyika  he  hoisted  the  British 
flag  and  made  important  treaties  with  the  chiefs,  entirely  through 
his  own  winning  personality  and  the  respect  they  felt  for  him  as  a 
mighty  hunter  of  big  game.  On  the  great  epoch-making  journeys 
he  made  for  hundreds  of  miles,  securing  for  the  British  flag  the 
Upper  Zambesi,  the  regions  round  Bangweulu  and  Mweru,  and 
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even  a  portion  of  what  has  since  become  the  Congo  Free  State,  he 
travelled  with  no  greater  following  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  porters, 
and  but  very  little  money  to  spend  ;  for  in  those  days  neither  the 
Imperial  Government  nor  the  British  South  African  Company  felt 
generously  disposed  towards  Central  Africa  adventure,  though  the 
Imperial  Government,  actuated  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  finally 
paid  the  modest  bill  which  covered  Sharpe's  remarkable  journeys — 
remarkable  alike  for  their  geographical  discoveries  and  surveys, 
their  natural  history  collections,  and  their  peaceful  political  results. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  plead  for  the  retention  on  the 
map  of  the  geographical  term  of  British  Central  Africa.  It  is 
quite  right  to  restrict  the  name  of  the  province  immediately 
governed  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  to  "  Nyasaland,**  since  that  province 
borders  Lake  Nyasa  and  its  outlet  the  Biver  Shire.  The  other 
provinces  are  called  North-Eastem  and  North- Western  Bhodesia, 
and  one  may  perhaps  further  discriminate  the  native  kingdom  of 
Barotseland.  But  we  require  a  single  comprehensive  title  for  the 
very  extensive  British  dominions  north  of  the  Zambesi.  These 
dominions  are  nowhere  in  contact  with  the  sea  coast ;  they  are,  in 
fact,  in  Central  Africa.  By  their  language,  their  fauna,  flora,  and 
other  conditions,  they  are  closely  linked  with  Central,  even  with 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  are  remarkably  different  from  the  regions 
of  South  Africa  beyond  the  Zambesi.  Instead  of  boasting  a 
European  population  that  is  rapidly  approaching  a  million  in 
numbers,  they  can  only  record  at  the  utmost  1,200.  They  are  best 
governed  on  what  may  be  termed  the  Central  African  principles, 
and  not  imder  conditions  peculiarly  applicable  to  South  Africa,  or 
to  any  other  country  in  which  the  white  race  has  every  right  to 
predominate. 

Sir  Godfrey  Y.  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  gladly  respond  to  the 
request  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  address,  and  will 
first  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  Paper  given  to  us  by  the  lecturer.  As  one  who  has  had 
long  experience  on  the  African  Continent  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
papers  of  this  character,  when  they  are  presented  to  us  by  officers 
in  the  position  of  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  impressive 
and  instructive.  They  contain  so  much  that  cannot  be  found  in 
Blue  Books  or  in  books  of  travel.  Thus  they  are  unique  in  them- 
selves. I  think  also  that  the  value  of  such  papers  is  enchanced 
when  we  consider  that  the  men  who  give  them  are  men  who, 
according  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  service  to  which  they 
belong,  have  no  politics.    They  are,  in  fact,  unconnected  with  the 
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politics  of  the  day  and  serye  the  Qoyernment  of  whatever  party 
loyally  and  fidthfully  without  regard  to  its  political  opinions.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  papers  from  men  of  this  character  are  the  more 
valuable.  The  Paper  has  many  merits  and  one  in  particular,  viz. 
it  is  comprehensive.  It  is  full  of  facts  and  useful  information.  It 
is  not  contentious.  It  is  hard  to  criticise  it  if  even  we  wished  to. 
It  is  rather  a  contemplative  Paper  which  offers  much  material  for 
reflection  and  there  are  one  or  two  passages  to  which  I  would  draw 
special  attention.  Dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Protectorate  he 
says,  "  Since  1898  we  have  had  a  period  of  unbroken  peace,  all 
tribes  have  accepted  our  rule  and  our  systems  of  Qovemment,  and 
although  in  the  commencement  any  form  of  control  or  taxation  was 
distasteful  to  them  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  African 
population  of  the  Protectorate  is  at  the  present  day  contented  and 
satisfied."  Now  when  these  words  were  read  I  expected  you  to 
cheer  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  cheered,  for  they  are  worth  it.  I 
place  a  very  clear  interpretation  on  those  words,  which  is,  that 
they  are  the  very  best  tribute  to  the  work  of  an  administrator. 
More  than  that,  they  carry  to  my  mind  a  very  deep  meaning. 
They  convey  that  in  Nyasaland  we  have  had  the  right  men  at  the 
head  of  affairs  and  that  they  have  done  their  work  well.  Speaking  of 
taxation.  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  says,  "  the  Hut  Tax  is  now  paid  willingly 
and  without  grudge,  the  people  recognising  that  they  are  getting 
value  for  it  in  peace  and  good  government.''  Now,  I  do  not  think 
a  volume  of  despatches  could  convey  more  than  these  simple  words. 
They  mean  that  the  native  tax-payers  are  getting  some  of  their 
money  back  in  the  form  of  betterment,  and  they  are  also  a  clear 
indication  that  the  interests  of  the  natives  and  their  condition 
generally  are  being  considered  and  safeguarded.  One  more  reference. 
Dealing  with  native  questions  generally.  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  wisely 
and  cautiously  avoids  dogmatising,  but  occasionally  he  gives  us  an 
opinion,  and  when  he  does  I  find  that  opinion  to  be  a  sound  one. 
He  says,  **  Most  troubles  in  Africa  originate  in  distrust  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  and  inability  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  im- 
mediate authority  to  grasp  native  methods  of  thought  or  to  under- 
stand their  point  of  view."  These  are  very  striking  words.  It 
seems  to  me — in  fact  I  know — that  all  men  who  are  experienced  in 
the  management  of  native  affairs  or  have  had  to  do  with  natives 
would  subscribe  warmly  to  this  sentiment,  a  sentiment  which  per- 
vades the  whole  Paper.  In  a  word,  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
administration  of  this  territory  has  been  that  the  feeling  of  the 
community  has  been  consulted.    Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
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greater  secret  a  man  can  possess  than  being  able  successfally  to 
cultivate  the  feelings  of  the  people  he  has  to  govern.  Many  other 
thoughts  suggest  themselves,  but  time  does  not  permit.  I  will 
conclude  by  offering  my  best  thanks  to  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  for  the 
entertainment  we  have  enjoyed.  I  should  like  to  add  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  my  mind,  which  is  that  what  we  have  heard  has  come 
from  a  man  who  is  fired  with  interest  in  the  work  he  has  done  and 
is  going  on  to  do,  and  that  we  have  had  in  simple  but  strong  language 
placed  before  us  a  practical  view  of  things  and  people  in  Nyasaland 
as  they  were  formerly  and  as  they  are  to-day. 

Miss  Maby  HALii  (whom  the  Chairman  introduced  as  the  first 
lady  who  had  travelled  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  and  as  having 
written  a  most  interesting  book  on  the  subject) :  I  do  not  like  to 
address  this  meeting  after  all  these  gentlemen  who  have  done  so 
much  out  there.  I  will  only  say  they  have  administered  the  country 
so  well  that  a  lady  now  can  travel  with  ease.  I  myself  have  been 
not  only  in  Nyasaland  but  through  Africa.  I  have  now  been 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  without  the  least  difficulty.  The  natives  I 
found  extremely  amenable  and  had  no  trouble  with  them.  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  having  invited  me  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  William  Ewing  (Director  of  the  African  Lakes  Corporation) : 
At  this  hour  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  expressing  the  pleasure 
which  it  gives  us  all  connected  with  Nyasaland  to  be  here  to-night, 
and  to  listen  to  Sir  Alfred  Sharpens  very  exhaustive  and  temperate 
review  of  the  progress  and  existing  conditions  of  what  we  used  to 
know  as  British  Central  Africa,  one  of  the  most  interesting  Colonies 
in  our  wonderful  Colonial  Empire.  To  me  the  most  striking  feature 
of  Sir  Alfred's  Paper  has  been  his  characteristic  modesty.  He  has 
said  nothing  at  all  of  the  great  part  which  he  himself  has  taken  in 
the  development  of  our  Colony,  and  it  affords  me  therefore  all  the 
greater  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  of  paying  such  tribute  as 
I  can  to  the  very  great  work — the  splendid  solid  work  he  has  done, 
and  of  giving  expression  to  the  high  regard  and  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Colony. 
Casting  one's  eyes  back  over  the  last  thirty  years  during  which  we 
have  been  associated  with  Nyasaland,  the  contrast  between  the 
country  now  and  then  seems  almost  a  dream ;  then  it  was  a  no- 
man's  land;  the  dawn  was  only  dimly  breaking  over  that  dark 
country,  slavery  was  rampant.  Across  Lake  Nyasa  alone  12,000 
slaves  were  annually  transported  on  their  long  weary  march  to  the 
coast,  and  the  great  slave  routes  to  the  sea  were  marked  with  their 
skulls  and  bones  along  the  way.    Of  every  thousand  slaves  who 
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started  from  Lake  Nyasa  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  fifty 
reached  the  coast  alive.  That  day  has  passed.  Now  slavery  is 
unknown,  and  you  have  instead  the  prosperous  Colony  which  Sir 
Alfred  Sharpe  has  described — you  have  to-day  a  happy  and  con- 
tented, law-abiding  people.  I  think  that  says  a  great  deal  for 
what  the  natives  are  capable  of,  and  for  the  qualities  which  they 
possess.  It  also  says  a  great  deal  for  the  Colonists  who  have 
settled  there,  and  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  British  Admini- 
stration which  they  have  enjoyed. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Alfred 
Sharpe  for  his  interesting  address  as  well  as  for  the  delightful 
photographs  he  had  exhibited,  and  wished  him  and  the  Colony  all 
prosperity. 

Sir  AijPred  Sharpe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I  wish  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  me.  I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  deserve  all  the  compliments  that  have  been  paid  to 
me.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman.  It  is  extremely  good  of  him  to  have  taken  the  chair  for 
me  to-night  because  I  know  he  had  other  engagements.  No  one 
reading  a  paper  on  any  part  of  Africa  could  possibly  desire  a  better 
or  more  sympathetic  chairman  than  Sir  George  Goldie.  It  does 
not  require  any  remarks  of  mine  to  point  out  the  magnificent  work 
he  has  done  for  the  Empire  or  the  great  results  he  has  achieved  in 
Africa. 


COTTON    GROWING   AND   NIGERIA. 

An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at-  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
M^tropole,  on  Wednesday,  December  18,  1907,  when  a  Paper  was 
read  on  "Cotton  Growing  and  Nigeria,"  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Birtwistle, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Officer,  Southern  Nigeria.  Sir  Alfred  L. 
Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Birtwistle  proposed  to  give  an 
account  of  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  national  efforts 
this  country  had  ever  made,  and  that  was  to  provide  us  with 
British-grown  cotton.  The  success  that  had  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  so  far  had  been  remark- 
able. This  year  they  were  going  to  import  from  West  Africa  alone 
at  least  £150,000  worth  of  cotton.  Samples  were  to  be  seen  on  a 
table  in  the  room.     The  system  was  to  give  a  good  price  to  the 
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native,  who  was  an  entirely  free  agent,  and  so  far  had  been  able 
to  grow  cotton  at  profit  to  himself  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  In  providing  British-grown  cotton,  the  Association 
were  doing  a  service  Jbo  the  country  that  must  be  of  lasting  effect, 
because  sooner  or  later  America  would  take  all  the  cotton  she  could 
grow  herself.  It  therefore  behoved  us  more'  than  ever  to  do  every- 
thing we  could  to  get  cotton  produced  under  our  own  Flag.  This 
cotton  was  sold  readily ;  there  was  not,  in  fact,  a  single  bale  that 
could  not  be  sold,  thus  showing  that  the  spinners  of  Lancashire 
appreciated  the  good  quality  of  the  article.  In  this  great  effort 
the  Association  had  had  the  keenest  support  from  the  Colonial 
Office.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  a 
very  able  helper  of  the  movement,  wired  :  •'  Am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  and  wish  the  great 
national  movement  every  success.'*  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  also  been  a  good  friend,  wished  all  success  to  the  meeting 
and  regretted  very  much  he  could  not  be  present.  In  addition,  the 
Association  had  with  them  the  present  Government  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Mr.  Churchill  indeed  had  been  very  energetic 
in  helping  them.  The  Association  was  a  far  more  important 
enterprise  than  people  generally  realised.  The  Government  were 
so  convinced  of  its  possibilities  that  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Churchill,  railways  were  now  being  made 
under  the  very  able  directorship  of  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  who  was 
about  to  return  from  Nigeria  after  a  most  successful  effort,  in  order 
to  push  the  work  forward.  In  a  very  few  years  we  should  see  a  very 
different  state  of  things  from  what  existed  at  the  present  time- 
security  for  Lancashire  and  prosperity  for  Africa. 
Mr.  Birtwistle  then  read  the  following  Paper : — 
The  development  of  the  West  African  possessions  of  the  British 
Empire  has  been  so  rapid  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  interest 
in  their  progress  is  such  an  intelligent  and  quickened  interest,  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  preface  an  address  of  this  kind  with 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  apology. 

It  is  not  my  desire  this  afternoon  to  unduly  dwell  upon  the  large 
question  of  cotton  growing  in  general,  and  I  think  we  should  mainly 
concentrate  our  attention  upon  one  aspect  of  the  question — namely, 
to  examine,  without  bias,  the  possibilities  of  Nigeria  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  raw  material.  At  the  same  time  it  is  scarcely  possible  in 
dealing  with  a  large  problem  of  this  nature — and  it  is  a  very  large 
one — to  avoid  some  reference  to  the  general  aspects  of  the  situation 
leading  up  to  it,  and  this  must  necessarily  involve  the  quoting  of 
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figures,  which  tend  to  make  an  address  .dry  and  uninteresting.  I 
will,  however,  promise  to  condense  my  statistics  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  occupy  your  time  with  such  facts  only  as  appear  to  me  to 
have  a  direct  and  broad  bearing  upon  the  sulyect  before  us.  This 
may  be  summed  up  in  very  few  words — viz.  Lancashire  needs 
greater  security  in  regard  to  its  cotton  supply.  Can  Nigeria  give, 
or  materially  contribute  towards,  that  security  ? 

National  Importance  of  Cotton  Trade. 

The  question  of  an  ample  cotfcon  supply  is,  however,. something 
much  more  than  a  provincial  topic,  and  I  shall  hope  to  make  it 
quife  clear  to  you,  before  I  pass  on  to  the  prospects  of  Nigeria  in 
particular,  that  this  is  a  national  matter  demanding  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  who  are  sincerely  concerned  as  to  the  continued 
prosperity  and  progress  of  this  country  of  ours. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  magnitude  of  the  cotton 
industry  of  Lancashire.  The  county  contains  within  its  borders  at 
the  present  time  nearly  four  and  three-quarter  millions  of  people — 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom — and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  majority  of  this  huge  population 
is  dependent  in  one  way  or  another  upon  cotton.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  actually  engaged  in  the  spinning  mills  and  weaving  sheds 
of  the  county  are  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  would  suffer 
severely  in  the  event  of  a  serious  shortage  in  the  supply  of  raw 
material,  there  being  allied  industries,  such  as  bleaching,  dyeing, 
printing,  &c.,  directly  dependent  upon  the  trade,  and  many  others 
indirectly  bound  up  with  it. 

I  fear  it  is  not  generally  realised  how  very  important  a  part  our 
cotton  industry  plays  in  the  whole  of  the  country's  trade.  But  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  value  of  our  raw  cotton  imports  has  for  the  last  three 
years  (1904-6)  averaged  fifty-four  millions  sterling,  or  one-eleventh 
of  the  whole  of  the  inward  business,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  its  relative  importance.  The  export  figures  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods  are  still  more  impressive,  for  we  find  that  our  outward 
shipments  for  the  three  years  1904  to  1906  were  eighty-three, 
ninety-two,  and  ninety-nine  millions  respectively.  During  the  first 
of  those  years  a  great  deal  of  short  time  was  run  in  the  mills,  owing 
to  the  partial  failure  of  the  American  crop  of  1903 ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  average  is  £91,000,000  for  the  three  years, 
which  is  equal  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  country's 
export  trade,  or  one- third  of  our  manufactured  exports.  And, 
judging  by  the  recently  published  Board  of  Trade  BeturnSt  there 
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is  no  doubt  as  to  this  year's  outward  shipments  of  cotton  goods 
totalling  well  over  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  consumed  at  home, 
which  is  very  considerable. 

Before  leaving  these  figures  I  should  like  to  remark  that  of  this 
huge  export  trade  40  per  cent,  goes  to  British  possessions,  a  fact 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  emphasise,  as  the  consumer  of  our 
manufactured  goods  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  inflated  prices  due  to 
scarcity  of  raw  material.  In  contrast  to  the  large  proportion  of 
Great  Britain's  exports  taken  up  by  her  own  subjects  beyond  the 
seas,  I  would  here  point  out  that,  although  many  of  our  own 
Colonies  and  Protectorates  are  suited  to  cotton  cultivation,  of  the 
total  imports  of  raw  material  into  this  country  only  about  8  per 
cent,  is  grown  under  our  own  flag.  In  other  words,  our  dependencies 
are  now  customers  of  ours  to  the  extent  of  about  £40,000,000 
of  manufactured  cotton  goods  per  annum,  whilst  we  are  taking 
back  from  them  only  about  £2,000,000  of  raw  cotton.  This 
being  the  case,  I  would  put  it  to  you  that,  apart  from  the  grave 
dangers  of  disorganisation  of  business  in  and  probable  permanent 
loss  of  trade  to  this  country,  we  shall  be  very  imprudent  and 
forgetful  of  our  obligations  if,  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility 
of  growing  our  own  supplies  within  the  Empire,  we  leave  any  steps 
untaken  which  might  accomplish  that  object. 

Present  Supplies  of  Raw  Material. 

Just  now,  thanks  to  a  full  crop  of  American  cotton  following 
depleted  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  due  to  a  previous  shortage, 
the  cotton  industry  is  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity  which  it  has 
seldom  seen  before,  and  at  the  present  time  both  the  capitalistic 
and  operative  classes  are  doing  very  well  indeed— so  well  that  it 
may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  present  admittedly 
prosperous  times  in  Lancashire  with  the  anxiety  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  it  may  be  contended  that  only  a  bogey  was  then  raised.  I  do 
not  share  that  view,  and  think,  moreover,  that  these  rare  periods 
of  unusual  prosperity  are  the  very  times  when  we  should  give 
thought  to  the  years  to  come.  We  had  a  warning  not  so  very  long 
ago  which  it  would  be  almost  criminal  to  disregard,  for  so  recently 
as  1904  the  cotton  mills  were  unable  to  run  full  time  owing  to 
shortage  in  the  American  crops.  We  shall  have  short  supplies 
from  the  States  again,  and,  although  we  cannot  hope  for  many 
years  to  counterbalance  such  shortage  from  our  own  growings, 
I  for  one  am  now  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  we  shall  in  time 
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accomplish  that  end,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties — and  they  are 
many — which  will  have  to  be  overcome. 

But  let  UB  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  present  main  source  of 
supply,  and  judge  as  to  its  unreliability  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
demand.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  only  8  per  cent, 
of  our  present  receipts  of  raw  material  is  drawn  from  our  own 
possessions.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  supply  comes  from  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  is  produced  in  Egypt,  the  supplies 
from  India  and  other  fields  being  comparatively  insignificant. 
Although  I  wish  to  avoid  technical  details  as  far  as  possible,  it  is, 
perhaps,  desirable  that  I  should  here  explain  that  there  are  various 
grades  of  cotton  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which, 
although  there  are  other  factors  determining  value,  may  be  broadly 
classed,  according  to  their  length  of  fibre,  as  long,  medium,  or 
short  staples.  The  first  comprise  high-priced  **  Sea  Island"  and 
Egyptian  types,  which  are  mainly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  very 
fine  and  generally  high-class  goods,  for  which  there  is,  of  course, 
a  comparatively  limited  demand  in  the  foreign  consuming  markets ; 
the  second,  American,  which  is  the  medium-priced  quality,  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  what  may  be  termed  everyday  cloths ;  and 
the  third,  Indian,  for  which,  owing  to  its  mixed  quality  and  short 
staple,  there  is  but  a  very  small  demand  in  Lancashire,  although 
the  Continent  and  Japan  take  large  supplies  of  this  low-grade  stuff. 

Owing  to  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  West  Indies,  supplemented  later  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association,  little  anxiety  is  now  felt  as  to  our  limited  requirements 
of  cotton  of  the  Sea  Island  type  being  sufficiently  augmented  by 
Empire-grown  produce,  and  up  to  now  no  very  serious  shortage  has 
occurred  with  regard  to  Egyptian.  Concerning  the  grade  known 
as  American,  however,  the  present  situation  is  one  fraught  with 
grave  uncertainty. 

Unreliability  of  American  Crop. 

As  new  and  uncivilised  countries  are  opened  up  to  trade,  cheap 
cotton-manufactured  goods  form  the  principal  line  of  merchandise 
required,  and  consequently  the  world's  demand  for  cloth  made  from 
cotton  of  the  American  type  is  increasing  year  by  year.  New  mills 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  requirements  have  been  erected  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  in  America  alone  the  consumption  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  gone  up  so  rapidly  that  five  millions  of 
bales  are  now  required  for  the  spinning  mills  of  the  States,  as 
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oompared  with  only  two  millions  in  1887.  It  is  true  that  the  crop 
has  also  increased,  but  not  proportionately,  for  where  America  took 
under  80  per  cent,  of  its  own  growings  twenty  years  ago,  it  now 
consumes  40  per  cent.,  and  a  perusal  of  tb&  returns  shows  that 
in  what  may  be  termed  short  years  the  pinch  falls  not  so  much 
upon  the  mills  in  America  as  upon  those  of  this  country  and  the 
Continent.  It  is  held  by  those  better  qualified  to  judge  than  myself 
that  there  is  no  likelihood — some  say  no  possibility — of  the  States 
alone  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  world's  demand  for  medium 
staple  cotton. 

How  has  America  served  us  in  this  respect  during  recent  years  ? 
Some  indication  of  the  inadequate  supplies,  and  of  the  speculation 
fostered  by  such  shortage,  may  be  obtained  from  a  glance  at  the 
prices  recorded  for  *^  Middling  American  "  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Taking  the  four  years  1896  to  1899,  we  had  raw  cotton  selling  in 
the  Liverpool  market  at  prices  between  8^.  and  5d.  per  pound,  the 
average  being,  if  anything,  under  4c2.,  which,  I  think,  may  be 
claimed  to  be  its  normal  value.  The  following  year  (1900)  saw 
cotton  at  l^d.y  and  in  1904  a  fraction  under  9^.  was  registered,  the 
range  of  quotations  from  1900  to  1907  being  8-63i.  to  S'dQd.y  and 
the  average  throughout  those  years  being  about  5^d.  It  is  regret- 
table to  think  that  this,  the  greatest  of  our  manufacturing  industries, 
should  have  its  raw  material  subject  to  such  marked  fluctuations, 
which  are  inimical  to  the  stability  of  any  trade,  and  that  we  should 
be  practically  dependent  upon  a  foreign  growing  country,  in  which, 
owing  to  climatic  and  other  conditions,  the  total  crop  reaped  should 
vary  from  1,0  million  bales  in  1903,  to  13^  millions  in  1904, 
11  millions  in  1905,  and  18^  millions  in  1906.  This  year's  crop  is 
estimated  at  12  million  bales. 

Apart  from  the  heavy  fluctuations  in  price  of  raw  material  due  to 
natural  causes,  we  have  during  the  last  half-dozen  years  had  the 
price  of  American  cotton  forced  up  owing  to  heavy  speculation  and 
endeavours  to  ''  corner  "  the  market.  Then  in  1904  an  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  up  values  on  a  full  crop  through  planters  in  the 
States  threatening  to  bum  huge  quantities  of  cotton,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  over  80,000  bales  were  wantonly 
destroyed.  Only  last  month  Renter's  New  Orleans  correspondent 
telegraphed  that  a  plan  had  been  prepared  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Farmers'  Protective  Union  whereby  cotton  may  be  driven 
up  to  15  cents  per  pound  by  withholding  4  to  6  million  bales  of  this 
year's  crop,  and  also  to  secure  15  cents  next  year  by  reducing  the 
acreage  under  cotton.    Perhaps  we  should  not  take  these  schemes 
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for  artificially  patting  up  the  price  of  raw  material  too  seriously  ; 
but  if  they  or  similar  ones  should  be  acted  upon  for  any  lengthened 
period,  I  think  it  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  some  future 
historian  may  have  to'  attribute  the  decay  or  partial  decay  of  the 
cotton-growing  industry  in  America  to  the  over-reaching  propensi- 
ties of  the  present  time.  To  us  the  uneven  and  dangerous  condi- 
tions under  which  the  cotton  trade  of  this  country  is  at  present 
enveloped  will  be  a  blessing  if  only  they  are  the  means  of  com- 
pelling us  to  establish  cotton  growing  on  a  large  scale  in  our  own 
possessions,  and  to  see  that  it  is  there  firmly  rooted.  High  prices 
will  certainly  favour  us  in  that  respect. 

With  the  time  at  my  disposal  this  afternoon  it  is  not  possible  to 
go  more  fully  into  the  broad  question  of  the  dangers  menacing  our 
cotton  manufacturing  industry,  but  I  trust  that  the  circumstances 
I  have  outlined,  and  the  few  statistics  given,  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  gravity  of  the  question  generally,  and  of  the  necessity  for  taking 
all  possible  steps  to  enlarge  the  field  of  supply  of  raw  material. 

The  British  Cotton-Growing  Movement. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  the  movement 
to  grow,  under  our  own  flag,  all  the  cotton  we  require,  and  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  it  was,  very  properly,  the  Oldham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  centre  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry 
in  this  country,  which  first  set  out  to  pursue  inquiries  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  as  to  whether  the  grade  of  cotton  Lancashire 
wanted  could  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  within  our  own 
possessions.  Our  Chairman  of  this  afternoon  (Sir  Alfred  Jones) 
was  also  concurrently  at  work,  for  so  far  back  as  May  1901  he  sent 
out  ten  tons  of  American  seed  to  our  West  African  Colonies.  A 
year  later,  in  the  spring  of  1902,  a  conference  was  held  between 
influential  representatives  of  the  Manchester  and  Oldham  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  others  interested  in  the  movement,  the  outcome 
of  which  gathering  was  the  creation  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones. 

About  the  same  time — although  questions  afliecting  the  cotton 
supply  were  not  relatively  of  such  vital  importance  to  our  friends 
on  the  Continent  as  to  ourselves — ^the  outlook  was  considered  so 
dangerous  that  both  in  Germany  and  in  France  Colonial  Cotton 
Growing  Associations  were  formed,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  here 
record  the  fact  .that  the  Germans  were  (in  1900)  before  us  with 
measures  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  their  tropical 
Colonies. 
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Much  useful  work  has  been  accomplished  by  both  those  bodies  ; 
but  as  we  are  to-day  more  concerned  with  what  can  be  done  in  our 
own  possessions,  and  Nigeria  in  particular,  I  will  confine  my 
further  remarks  under  this  head  to  a  brief  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  which,  as  doubtless  you 
are  aware,  has  had  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Governments.  Since  its  formation  five  years  ago  pioneer 
and  experimental  operations,  in  many  cases  aided  by  Government 
financial  assistance,  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Association  in  the 
West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  in  India. 
In  the  latter  vast  country,  where  there  is  already  a  total  produc- 
tion of  cotton  approximately  equal  to  the  whole  of  Lancashire's 
consumption,  the  work  has  been  that  of  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  quality,  and  so  make  it  available  to  replace  American  in  times 
of  stress ;  but  I  regret  to  be  advised  that  up  to  the  present  but 
little  progress  has  been  made,  and  but  faint  hope  is  expressed  in 
well-informed  quarters  as  to  tangible  results  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  cultivation  and  purchase.  Without  in  any  way 
depreciating  the  possibilities  of  cotton  growing  in  Nigeria  or  other 
British  possessions,  I  think  we  should  not  lightly  abandon  hope 
with  regard  to  India  still  being  able  to  produce  the  quality  we 
require,  for  there  we  have  enormous  areas  suitable  for  cotton 
cultivation,  a  dense  population,  and  very  cheap  labour.  This  by 
the  way,  however.  The  results  achieved  in  our  African  and  West 
Indian  possessions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures, 
which  are  compiled  from  statistics  supplied  by  favour  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Customs : — 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Raw  Cotton  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
FBOM  British  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 


From 


{  British  West  Africa  | 
British  East  Africa' I 


British 
Africa 


Central 


British  West  Indies  { 


•{ 


Total 


1902 


76  cwts. 
£151 


,  3,747  cwts. 
£7,175 


1903 


1906 


I  3,823  cwts. 
I     £7,326 


4,594  cwts.   7,143  cwts.  11,084  cwts.  26,595  cwts.  27,633  cwts. 
£6,793  £15,099    j    £23,342     ,     £68,297         £83,861 

261  cwts.  ;  2,881  cwts.    9,689  cwts, 
"~  £438       I     £6,808  £38,076 

_  3,313  cwts.    6,442  cwts.    2,919  cwts. 

~         '  £9,441      i     £13,836         £11,726 

6,897  cwts.  i  6,998  cwts.  ,10,077  cwts.  16,101  cwta.' 18,648  cwts. 

£125,455 


£14,464  * !     £20,676     I     £28,334     I    £78,632 


-I- 


11,491  cwts.;14,141  cwts.  24,725  cwt8.,51,019cwt8.'68,689cwt8. 
£21,267     I     £36,776     |     £61,655        £167,672    I    £258,617 


»  Including  Zanzibar,  British  East  African  Protectorate,  and  Uganda. 
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Although  these  figures,  taken  in  comparison  with  our  total 
imports,  are  still  very  insignificant,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
even  by  those  who  remain  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  outcome  of 
the  British  cotton  growing  movement,  that  the  progress  so  far  is 
encouraging.  And  it  would  appear  that  we  are  getting  along  much 
faster  than  did  the  growers  of  the  Southern  States  when  they  took 
up  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Sir  George  Watt,  one  of  our  greatest 
authorities  on  cotton  culture,  has  recently  published  a  very  valuable 
work  on  "The  Cotton  Plants  of  the  World,"  and,  with  reference  to 
the  preceding  point,  I  think  it  may  interest  you  if  I  quote  one  or 
two  passages  which  deal  with  the  history  of  the  United  States 
cotton  business.  Sir  George  states  that  "  the  first  attempt  to  grow 
cotton  over  there  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1620,  but  that  it  took 
nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  plantations  became  of  national 
importance.  In  Georgia  and  Carolina  cotton  cultivation  was  started 
in  1733  and  1734,  and  in  1741  the  first  sample  of  Georgia  cotton 
was  sent  to  England.  In  1784  a  ship  brought  fourteen  bales  of 
cotton  from  America  to  Liverpool,  of  which  eight  were  seized  on  the 
ground  that  so  much  could  not  have  been  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Sixteen  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  States  was  returned  at  48,000,000  lb." 
Thus,  setting  aside  the  early  plantings  in  Virginia,  it  took  the 
States  over  sixty  years  to  produce  what  was  equal  to  120,000  bales 
of  400  lb.  In  five  years  we  have  in  Africa  Eind  the  West  Indies 
increased  our  production  by  over  15,000  bales  of  400  lb.,  but  of 
course  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  demand  for  cotton  to  day, 
and  the  inducement  to  plant  largely,  is  very  different  indeed  from 
what  it  was  when  America  seriously  embarked  upon  its  cultivation. 

Going  back  to  our  own  actual  returns,  as  just  quoted,  it  should  be 
explained  that  the  extremely  satisfactory  results  in  the  West  Indies 
are  due  entirely  to  the  success,  already  alluded  to,  attending  the 
cultivation  of  the  expensive  Sea  Island  type  of  cotton.  With 
reference  to  the  medium-priced  quality  similar  to  "  Middling 
American,"  which  is  what  we  more  particularly  want,  the  greatest 
progress  has  fortunately  been  made  in  one  of  our  British  posses- 
sions where,  apart  from  India,  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  expan- 
sion of  the  cotton-growing  industry,  and  from  which  really  appre- 
ciable results  may  reasonably  be  expected.  I  refer  to  Nigeria, 
concerning  which  country  and  its  prospects  I  now  invite  your 
attention,  hoping  that  I  have  not  wearied  you  with  my  preliminary 
observations  on  cotton  interests  generally. 
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NiOEBIA. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  close  examination  of  that  country  from  a 
purely  cotton- growing  standpoint,  let  me  give  you  some  idea  of 
Nigeria  as  a  whole — that  is,  the  Colony  and  Protectorates  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  together. 

You  will  each  find  hefore  you  a  small  map,  which,  together  with 
the  large  chart  on  the  wall  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fred  Shelford),  will  enable  you  to  more  quickly  grasp  the 
geographical  features  of  that  part  of  the  world  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  the  whole 
Continent  drawn  to  small  scale,  that  I  daresay  it  will  come  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  many  of  you  to  learn  that  Nigeria, 
which  lies  between  the  French  Colony  of  Dahomey  and  the 
German  Cameroons,  has  an  area  equal  to  almost  three  times  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  over  400  miles  of  seaboard ;  the 
territory  extends  inland  towards  the  Soudan  for  a  distance  of 
500  to  600  miles,  and  its  extreme  width  is  almost  700  miles.  The 
total  area  may  be  set  down  as  340,000  square  miles,  which  is  more 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France  put  together,  and  the 
native  population  may  fairly  be  stated  as  fifteen  millions. 

Now  what  are  the  probabilities  of  our  being  able  to  utilise  this 
great  possession  in  the  way  of  safeguarding  our  supply  of  raw 
material  ? 

The  broad  factors  essential  to  successful  cotton  cultivation  upon 
a  large  scale  are,  as  I  understand  the  matter : — 

(1)  Suitable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil ; 

(2)  Considerable  areas  available ; 

(3)  Large  population ; 

(4)  Cheap  and  otherwise  favourable  labour  conditions ;  and 

(5)  Economical  transport. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  most  essential  point  of  climate  and 
soil,  I  personally  am  not  qualified  to  speak  with  much  authority,  as 
I  can  lay  no  claim  to  expert  agricultural  knowledge.  But  what  I 
can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience  is  that  on  a  recent  tour 
extending  from  Lagos  on  the  coast  to  Eatsena  in  the  extreme 
north,  cotton  was  being  cultivated  for  local  use,  and  probably  had 
been  for  many  generations,  in  practically  every  district  passed 
through.  And  in  the  Eano  and  Upper  Zaria  provinces  the 
spinning  and  weaving  industries  were  carried  on  to  an  extent 
which  no  one  would  credit  who  had  not  been  through  the  country. 
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On  the  table  at  the  side  of  this  room,  those  of  you  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  phase  of  the  question,  viz.  native  cotton  manu- 
facturers, will  find  a  number  of  samples  of  cloths  woven  in 
different  parts  of  the  Eano  and  Sokoto  provinces,  and  collected  by 
me  early  this  year  when  passing  through  that  country.  They 
fairly  represent  the  staple  every-day  cloth  in  common  use,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  that,  considering  the  primitive  implements 
used,  the  quality  of  the  work  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  spinners 
and  weavers  of  those  parts.  The  manufacturing  ^'  plant ''  consists, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  specimens  also  on  view,  of  a  flat  stone  and 
a  thin  iron  roller,  which  is  the  "  gin  '*  used  for  forcing  the  seeds 
out  of  the  bolls ;  a  bow  to  clean  the  lint  and  prepare  it  for  the 
spinning  process ;  a  wooden  spindle  which,  spun  quickly  round  by 
hand,  gives  the  necessary  twist  to  the  fibres  and  converts  them 
into  yarn  or  thread ;  and  a  loom,  the  chief  parts  of  which  are  a 
slay  and  reed,  a  pair  of  healds,  and  a  shuttle.  The  complete 
outfit,  which  is  entirely  of  local  make,  costs  under  one  shiUing ! 
There  has  been  no  exaggeration  with  regard  to  the  native  cotton 
industry  in  Nigeria,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  see  so  much 
spinning  and  weaving  in  the  northern  districts.  After  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  matter  when  in  and  around  Eano,  in 
which  province  alone  there  are  a  couple  €f  millions  of  people,  I 
estimate  that  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  clothes  worn  by 
the  natives  of  that  district  are  of  European  ma'nufacture. 

Although,  as  I  have  remarked,  I  cannot  speak  as  an  agricul- 
turist regarding  the  suitability  of  Nigeria  for  cotton  cultivation  on  a 
large  scale,  I  believe  you  will  be  interested  if  I  briefly  give  the 
views  of  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Dudgeon,  the  Superintendent  of  Agriculture 
for  West  Africa,  who  has  during  the  last  two  years  toured  through 
the  Bassa,  Nassarawa,  Nupe,  Eontagora,  and  Ilorin  provinces  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  as  well  as  through  the  Lagos  province  of 
Southern  Nigeria.  Mr.  Dudgeon  in  a  letter  to  me,  which  I  have  his 
permission  to  quote,  states  :— 

"For  your  information  I  can  say  that  I  regard  the  Ilorin  pro- 
vince as  the  most  suitable  locality  at  present  for  the  greater 
development  of  cotton — preferable,  I  think,  to  anything  in  Lagos — 
but  when  the  population  increases  in  Nupe  and  Eontagora,  and 
the  people  cease  to  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  in  walled 
towns  and  settle  in  small  villages  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
these  should  also  prove  admirable  situations  for  cotton  on  a  large 
scale.  I  noticed  with  pleasure  the  demand  which  was  springing  up 
for  improved  seed  in  some  places  from  where  cotton  has  not  yet 
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been  exported  (especially  at  Eontagora).  Bassa  and  Nassarawa  I 
regard  as  promising  fields  for  good  cotton,  which  they  have  already 
sold  to  the  ginneries  to  some  extent.  In  the  latter  country  I  noted 
that  the  people  were  industrious  farmers,  and,  although  somewhat 
suspicious,  anxious  to  trade." 

As  to  the  quality  of  cotton  produced,  Professor  Wyndham 
Dunstan,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  useful  information  on  this  subject,  has  made  an 
expert  examination  of  specimens  of  native  cotton  from  the  Lagos 
province  of  Southern  Nigeria,  and  from  sundry  provinces  in 
Northern  Nigeria,  and  the  general  result  of  his  investigations 
shows  that  cotton  equal  in  value  to ''  Middling  American  "  is  grown 
in  several  parts  of  that  country. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  value  of  these. Nigerian  cottons  in 
bulk,  Mr.  Button,  Chairman  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Asso- 
ciation, to  whom  also  I  am  under  a  deep  obligation  for  a  mass  of 
general  information,  informs  me  that  Lagos  (Southern  Nigerian) 
cotton  has  been  sold  at  prices  from  \d.  below  to  \d.  per  pound  above 
"  Middling  American,"  and  that  the  average  value  is  now  nearly 
equal  to  that  quality.  Northern  Nigerian  has  sold  at  from  \d.  to 
Id.  per  pound  above  middling  American,  and  although  there  is  at 
present  a  much  larger  call  for  Lagos  than  the  Association  can 
supply,  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  Northern  Nigerian  type  is  the 
quality  which  is  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  which  could  be  sold 
in  the  open  market  as  against  the  better  quality  of  American  cotton 
mostly  used  in  Lancashire. 

I  have  given  these  details  as  to  type  and  value  because  I  think 
they  prove  fairly  conclusively  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  suitable 
for  growing  the  medium  staples  we  require.  In  the  course  of  my 
tour  I  saw  both  good  and  bad  cotton  farms,  some  just  beyond  Zaria 
town  being  especially  prolific,  while  the  plants  on  others  were  very 
stunted.  Whether  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are,  with 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  proper  selection  of  seed,  such 
as  to  give  average  returns  per  acre  equal  to  those  in  America,  I 
cannot  say,  but  there  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  cotton  being 
already  one  of  the  staple  crops  in  many  parts  of  Nigeria,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  when  the  natives  realise  that  they  can  dispose 
of  any  quantity  immediately  when  gathered— a  thing  they  do  not 
at  present  understand — they  will  very  largely  increase  their  holdings. 
We  may  at  least  start  out  with  the  knowledge  that  the  task  before 
us  is  not  the  difficult  and  uncertain  one  of  establishing  a  new 
industry,  but  only  that  of  expanding  a  very  old  one. 
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Available  Abba. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  area.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  total  extent  of  Nigeria  embraces  about  340,000  square  miles, 
but  not  all  this  country  is  available  for  cotton  growing ;  and, 
although  cotton  is  undoubtedly  cultivated  in  some  of  the  districts 
near  the  coast,  in  what  is  termed  the  Palm  Belt,  we  need  to  deduct 
the  valuable  tracts  of  forest  country  from  which  palm  oil  and 
kernels  and  rubber  are  worked.  Making  a  liberal  allowance  for 
these  districts  and  for  others  not  suitable  for  cultivation  (mountainous 
country,  swampy  ground,  &c.),  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  at 
least  150,000  square  miles  are  available  for  agriculture  in  Nigeria. 
This  is  equal  to  96,000,000  acres.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that,  even  supposing  that  cotton  pays  the  native  better  than 
any  other  agricultural  crop  for  export,  and  that  it  thus  becomes 
the  great  staple  grown  throughout  Nigeria,  large  areas  must  always 
be  occupied  with  native  foodstuffs,  and  also  with  products  for 
export  grown  in  rotation  with  cotton.  Hence  I  think  that  in 
considering  what  the  possibihties  are,  we  shall  be  wise  in  reducing 
the  available  agricultural  area  by  75  per  cent,  in  endeavouring  to 
arrive  at  what  tracts  might  eventually  be  imder  cotton  only.  This 
brings  us  down  to  a  net  24,000,000  acres,  which  is  only  one-seventh 
less  than  the  average  area  planted  with  cotton  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  half-dosen  years.  In  America,  with  an  average 
since  1900  of  28,000,000  acres  under  cotton,  the  mean  crop  has 
been  11,500,000  bales  of  500  lb.  Therefore,  in  course  of  time, 
and  with  transport,  labour,  and  other  general  conditions  favourable, 
and  on  the  basis  of  only  half  the  yield  per  acre  reaped  in  the 
States  (viz.  100  lb.,  as  against  190  to  200  lb.),  it  would  appear 
reasonably  probable  that  a  crop  of  5,000,000  bales  may  some  day . 
be  produced  in  Nigeria.  You  will  remember  that  I  personally  am 
not  venturing  a  forecast  as  to  what  will  actually  be  grown,  but  am 
here  only  indicating  that  so  far  as  area  is  concerned  there  is  an 
ample  field  in  Nigeria  to  more  than  meet  the  demand  in  this  country 
for  raw  cotton  of  the  American  quality,  of  which  our  present  con- 
sumption may  roughly  be  set  down  as  4,000,000  bales. 

Population. 

Turning  to  the  population  of  Nigeria,  I  think,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  natives  at  present  engaged  in  working  forest  produce, 
we  may  say  that  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Palm  Belt  number 
roundly  ten  millions,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  farmers.    By 
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many  persons  this  question  of  population  is  considered  the  weak 
point  regarding  cotton  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  in  Nigeria,  and 
I  may  at  once  say  that  there  are  more  than  double  the  number  of 
people  in  the  cotton  area  of  America,  as  the  census  returns  for  1900 
give  the  total  population  in  the  cotton-growing  States  as  22|  mil- 
lions.   But  an  examination  of  the  census  figures  in  detail  shows 
that  the  gross  total  is  somewhat  misleading  as  applied  to  the  yield 
of  cotton,  as  in  many  of  the  States  which  produce  but  a  relatively 
small  quancity  there  is  a  large  population.    In  Missouri  and  Vir- 
ginia, for  example,  where  the  population  is  returned  at  five  millions, 
only  40,000  bales  were  grown  in  the  census  year,  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  being  presumably  engaged  in  other  industries.    On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  Texas,  with  a  population  of  three  millions, 
producing  three  and  a  half  millions  of  bales.    From  this  one  might 
conclude  that  where  the  people  devote  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  cotton,  and  where,  of  course,  the  general  conditions  are 
suitable,  the  output  of  raw  material  may  be  reckoned  in  the  States 
at  the  rate  of  one  bale  per  head  of  population.    But  we  must 
remember  that  in  comparison  with  the  Nigeria  of  to-day,  the 
circumstances  in  Texas  are  very  much  more  favourable  to  heavy 
production.    We  have  to  consider  that  in  America  ploughs  and 
other  labour-saving   implements   are  in  common  use,  while  in 
Nigeria  there  is  at  present  nothing  but  hoes  and  manual  labour  on 
the  farms.    Another  point  which  must  tell  against  Nigeria  in  com- 
parison with  Texas,  for  example,  is  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  latter  coi^itry  draws  largely  upon  adjacent  States  for  its 
grain  aud  other  foodstuffs.    In  this  respect  Nigeria  is  practically 
self-supporting,  and  I  expect  it  will  continue  to  be  so— that  is,  so  far 
as  its  cereal  foods  are  concerned.    This  will  mean  that,  as  at  pre- 
sent, much  land  which  otherwise  might  be  available  for  cotton  will 
be  planted  with  guinea  corn,  millet,  &c.,  and  chat  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  Nigerian  population  will  continue  to  be  engaged  in  raising 
those  crops.    Notwithstanding  this,  however,  as  the  use  of  draught 
animals  and  ploughs  becomes  general  on  the  farms  in  the  north,  as 
I  believe  it  will  some  day,  we  shall  find  that  Nigeria  is  not  so  badly 
handicapped  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  population,  I  should  like  to  quote 
the  views  of  the  late  High  Commissioner  for  Northern  Nigeria,  as 
expressed  after  he  had  spent  half  a  dozen  years  in  that  country. 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard  in  his  last  report,  written  under  date  of 
November  27,  1906,  in  referring  to  the  estimate  which  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  to  the 
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effect  that  at  some  future  date  it  was  not  improbable  that  Northern 
Nigeria  would  produce  at  least  seven  millions  of  bales,  says  : 

"  My  personal  view  is  that  this  estimate  is  too  optimistic,  for  the 
development  of  so  large  an  industry  needs  a  correspondingly  large 
population,  which  does  not  at  present  exist  throughout  Northern 
Nigeria.  But  the  Kano  Emirate  is  densely  populated  by  an  indus- 
trious race,  who  are  keen  agriculturalists,  and  have  cultivated  cotton 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  given  a  means  of  transport  which  can 
convey  cotton  at  low  freights  to  the  Niger  water-way,  I  anticipate  a 
great  development  of  this  industry,  which,  when  the  population  of 
the  chief  cotton-growing  province — Zaria — has  had  time  to  increase, 
as  it  is  increasing  under  the  present  conditions  of  peace  and 
security,  may  some  day  go  far  towards  realising  the  hopes  of  the 
Association." 

Sir  Frederick  very  rightly  implies  that,  although  some  of  the 
provinces  are  densely  populated,  the  inhabitants  in  others  are  at 
present  very  scanty ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  true,  as  you  will 
understand  when  I  tell  you  that,  following  the  track  of  the  railways 
under  construction,  the  population  per  square  mile  varies  from  forty 
in  the  Ilorin  province,  to  twenty-four  Nupe,  three  Borgu,  five 
Kontagora,  ten  Zaria,  and  seventy  Kano.  From  this  it  will  be 
judged,  while  not  depreciating  the  future  possibilities  of  Nigeria, 
no  very  large  results  must  be  expected  within  the  next  few  years 
from  the  Borgu,  Eontagora,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Zaria 
provinces.  The  eastern  half  of  Northern  Nigeria  appears  to  be  free 
from  any  very  sparsely  inhabited  provinces,  as  according  to  the 
latest  official  estimates  the  population  is  seventy-four  per  square 
mile  in  Bassa,  eighty-three  Nassarawa,  thirty-two  Muri,  forty 
Bauchi,  eighteen  Yola,  and  thirty-three  Bornu. 

Laboub. 

Another  matter  with  regard  to  which  doubts  are  freely  expressed 
is  that  of  (my  next  point)  cheap  labour,  and  it  is  held  by  some 
who  have  reviewed  the  position  that  in  this  respect  Nigeria  wUl 
fail  us.  I  personally  do  not  agree  with  that  opinion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  am  convinced  that,  always  assuming  the  cotton  industry 
is  developed  on  the  lines  now  followed  in  the  Lagos  province — viz. 
by  preserving  the  independence  of  the  native  farmer  and  buying  the 
seed-cotton  from  him — we  shall  find  that  Nigeria,  instead  of  being 
at  a  disa^dvantage,  is  in  a  better  position  to  place  cotton  on  the 
European  markets  at  its  normal  value  of  about  id,  per  pound  than 
the  States,  where  I  understand  as  much  as  4$.  a  day  is  paid  for 
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labour.  In  considering  this  question  of  the  value  of  labour  in 
Nigeria,  I  should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  you  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  country  is  ripe  fc^  plantations  managed  by  Europeans 
with  coloured  labour  paid  by  daily  wage,  and  in  my  opinion  if 
cotton  cultivation  is  to  be  a  great  success  in  that  part  of  the  world 
it  will  become  so  owing  to  the  industry  of  the  native  farm  owner, 
aided  of  course  by  enterprising  capitalists  who  will  be  prepared  to 
erect  ginneries  and  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  cotton  on  the  spot. 
Later,  when  ploughs  and  other  labour-saying  appliances  are  in 
use  and  a  minimum  amount  of  supervision  is  required,  it  may  be 
possible  to  profitably  employ  European  money  in  plantations,  but 
at  the  present  time  I  think  the  returns  would  be  discouraging,  and, 
generally  speaking,  I  hold  the  view  that  in  Nigeria  daily  wage 
labour  is  not  good  for  either  the  plantation  owner  or  for  the 
up-country  native  himself.  Of  course,  what  is  known  as  ^*  piece 
work  '*  in  England — that  is,  payment  according  to  the  work  actually 
done,  or  even  by  "  task,"  viz.  so  much  to  be  done  before  work  is 
stopped  for  the  day — is  a  rather  different  matter,  but  even  under 
those  systems,  which  are  the  only  safe  ones  in  employing  natives, 
I  believe  that  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  results  would  be  seen  as 
under  the  plan  whereby  the  worker  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
actual  out-turn  of  the  crop.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  the  ginning 
companies  would  exercise  some  control  over  the  distribution  of 
seed  for  planting,  and  that  they  would,  on  experimental  plots, 
demonstrate  the  value  of  ploughs,  &c. 

Going  back  to  the  existing  cost  of  production  in  Nigeria,  on  and 
near  the  coast-line  native  unskilled  labour  may  be  obtained  at  from 
sixpence  to  a  shilling  per  day,  these  rates  being  what  are  now  paid 
in  cash  by  Europeans  to  native  porters,  &c.  But  it  is  an  altogether 
different  matter  ccmffldering  what  the  natives  regard  a  fsAx  return 
amongst  themselves.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best 
type  of  native  who  would  not  go  out  and  serve  under  a  white  over- 
seer for  a  daily  wage,  but  who,  working  in  their  own  way  and  in 
their  own  time,  would  accomplish  far  more  than  the  average  paid 
labourer,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  content  with  proceeds  which 
give  them  even  less  than  the  equivalent  of  sixpence  a  day.  This 
may  seem  a  rather  bold  statement  to  make,  but  the  question  of 
labour  values  was  one  to  which  I  gave  very  particular  attention 
when  passing  through  the  countries  likely  to  become  great  pro- 
ducing centres  of  agricultural  produce  for  export ;  and,  basing  my 
opinion  upon  the  extraordinarily  low  retail  selling  prices  of  produce 
and  native  manufactures  in  the  various  markets  passed  through, 
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I  would  say  that  I  believe  the  equivalent  of  twopence  per  day  would 
be  nearer  the  mark  when  considering  the  present  earnings  in  the 
country  which  is  about  to  be  opened  up  by  rail. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  used  against  the  probability  of 
large  developments  in  the  upper  parts  of  Nigeria  is  that  the  native 
is  by  nature  indolent,  and  that  he  will  not  cultivate  produce  for 
.  export  because  his  wants  are  so  few,  and  because  he  has  the  means 
within  his  own  country  of  satisfying  them  with  but  little  exertion 
to  himself,  thanks  to  the  wonderfully  fertile  land  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  him.    Those  who  advance  that  argument  are,  I  think, 
apt  to  overlook  one  very  material  factor,  in  the  absence  of  which 
their  contention  would  probably  hold  good.     This  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Nigeria  are  not  by  nature  less  vain  than  human 
beings  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  feel  certain  that  when 
once  they  have  an  attractive  assortment  of  the  hundreds  of  miscel- 
laneous lines  of  trade  put  before  them  (dissimilar  from  anything 
which  can  be  produced  in  the  country),  they  will  quickly  work  to 
acquire  such  as  take  their  fancy.    Gash  alone  will  certainly  not 
meet  the  case,  for  shillings  and  sixpences  are  not  of  very  much  use 
to  the  natives  of  those  parts  unless  the  coins  can  be  exchanged  for 
merchandise  on  or  near  the  spot,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that 
trading  stores  should  closely  follow  the  ginneries,  as  I  believe  they 
will  do.    We  have  over  ten  millions  of  people  out  there  who  are  at 
present  practically  untouched  by  the  real  influence  of  European 
imports,  and,  apart  from  the  future  of  cotton  growing,  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  expansion  of  trade  in  British  manufactures  are 
enormous.    The  same  argument  as  to  the  laziness  and  improvi- 
dence of  the  negro  might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  raised  at 
the  time  cocoa  cultivation  was  taken  up  seriously  on  the  Gold 
Coast  fifteen  years  or  so  ago.    And  yet  what  have  been  the 
results  there  with    an    agricultural    product    not  indigenous   to 
the  country,  and  moreover  one  which  does  not  give  a  return 
for  four    years    or    more    after    planting?      In   1894  the  total 
export  of    cocoa  from  the  Gold  Coast    was  20,000  lb.  weight 
only,    but  twelve  years    later    over  20,000,000   lb.   weight  was 
produced,  and  at  this  date  We  find  cocoa  heading  the  list  of  exports 
from  that  country,  excluding  gold.    Take,  again,  the  case  of  maize 
in  the  Lagos  province  of  Southern  Nigeria.     This  cereal,  unlike 
cocoa  on  the  Gold  Coast,  was  of  course  already  grown  locally  as  a 
foodstuff,  but  who,  only  five  years  ago,  would  have  had  the  temerity 
to  predict  that  this  cheap  produce  would  be  cultivated  for  export  to 
the  European  markets,  and  would  be  sold  freely  to  the  merchants  in 
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Lagos  a£  prices  ranging  from  only  is,  6(i.  to  85.  per  owt.  Another 
instance,  even  more  to  the  point,  is  CDtt6n  itself  in  the  Lagos  pro- 
vince of  Southern  Nigeria.  There,  practically  within  and  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Palm  Belt,  the  natives  have  taken  so  kindly  to  cotton 
since  the  introduction  of  power  ginneries  and  permanent  buying 
stations  maintaining  stable  rates,  that  what  was  practically  a  dead 
industry  half  a  dozen  years  ago  has  already  become  one  of  con* 
siderable  importance  to  the  Colony.  You  will  understand  this 
when  I  tell  you  that  although  the  exports  from  Lagos  during  the 
four  years  ended  1902  totalled  to  only  60,000  lb.  weight,  say^ 
150  bales  of  400  lb.,  or  an  average  of  87^  bales  per  annum,  th& 
exports  last  year  (1908)  were  equal  to  6,000  baled,  and  the  ginning 
returns  for  ten  months  of  current  year  (up  to  October  81)  amount 
to  8,500  bales.  Incidentally  I  should  like  to  remark  that  both  the 
maize  and  cotton  industries  in  Southern  Nigeria  have  been  rendered 
feasible  on  a  large  scale  only  owing  to  the  transport  facilities 
afforded  by  the  railway. 

One  other  argument  has  been  freely  used  against  cotton  prospects 
in  Nigeria,  viz.  that  the  present  retail  price  of  cotton  in  the  markets 
is  said  to  be  more  than  we  could  afford  to  pay.  Personally  I  have 
(through  natives)  bought  seed- cotton  within  thirty  miles  of  Zaria 
town  at  a  rate  which  worked  out  at  a  little  over  one-third  of  a 
penny  per  pound  in  bujing  254b.  basketfuls.  This  would  be  equal 
to  about,  or  under,  ^\d,  per  pound  delivered-Liverpool,  after  allowing 
for  oost  of  ginning,  railway  and  steamer  freight,  and  other  expenses. 
But  in  the  Zaria  market  small  retail  lots  are  known  to  fetch  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  a- price  equal  to  three  farthings  per  paund 
and  more,  and  at  that  rate  for  the  raw  material  in  those  distant' 
provinces,  I  grant  that  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  compete  if  cotton 
comes  back,  as  is  possible,  to  its  normal  value  of,  say,  fourpence 
per  pound.  It  is,  however,  unfair  to  take  the  price  at  which  very 
small  retail  lots  are  sold  for  cowries  of  the  value  of  a  farthing  or  a 
halfpenny  as  the  basis  for  what  would  be  readily  accepted  for  large' 
quantities ;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  natives  of  the  central 
and  upper  parts  of  Nigeria  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  Oppor- 
tunity of  selling  seed-cotton  in  bulk  at  one  halfpenny  per  pounds  and 
I  think  you  need  feel  but  little  if  any  anxiety  on  that  score*  .     ^    - 

%  Transport.  .  : :    . 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  transport,  without  which  the 

prospect  of   developing  Nigeria  would    be    praetically  hopeless*' 

Although  those  districts  near  the  coast  line  are  singularly  f avQUred' 
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by  having  a  network  of  riyers,  creeks,  and  lagoons  available  fo^ 
canoe  transport,  when  one  gets  well  inland  there  is,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  one  great  waterway  the  Niger,  its  tributary  the 
Benue,  and  the  as  yet  but  little  developed  Gross  River  near  the 
Eastern  boundary,  no  natural  means  of  cheap  transport  to  the  sea- 
board, and  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  those  districts  adjacent 
to  the  Lagos  Railway,  which  is  now  open  for  public  traffic  as  far  as 
Oshogbo(186  miles),  all  produce  and  merchandise  is  either  head- 
borne  by  men  or  women,  or  is  carried  by  donkeys,  or,  in  the 
extreme  north,  by  bullocks  and  camels.  Until  last  spring  I  never 
saw  even  donkeys  employed  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Nigeria 
for  conveying  produce  to  the  nearest  market,  although  the  travel- 
ling Hausa  trader  has  for  very  many  years  come  through  from  the 
north  with  asses  laden  with  what  is  locally  known  as  **  potash  "  for 
consumption  near  the  coast  line. 

The  Niger  is  a  wonderful  river,  which  has  already  done  much 
towards  opening  up  the  central  part  of  Nigeria,  but  it  is  not, 
unfortunately,  navigable  in  its  higher  reaches  for  more  than  a  few 
months  every  year,  excepting  for  very  shallow  draft  boats,  and  of 
course,  even  if  it  were,  its  influence  would  be  but  slight  in  the 
north.  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  the  present  High  Commissioner  for 
Korthern  Nigeria,  is  giving  his  particular  attention  to  possible 
means  of  improving  the  river  service,  as  well  as  pushing  on  the 
Bare  to  Kano  Railway.  And  in  Southern  Nigeria  Sir  Walter 
Egerton  has,  during  his  Gtovemorship^  taken  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railways  the  construction  of  roads,  and 
the  opening  out  of  existing  waterways.  It  is  fully  realised  oui 
there  that  the  lack  of  transport  is  the  main  thing  which  is  preventing 
the  proper  development  of  the  country,  and  great  progress  will 
Undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  north  during  the  next  few  years,  as  has 
already  been  accomplished  near  the  coast. 

Of  all  steps  tending  to  improve  means  of  communication,  first 
atid  foremost  come  railways,  to  tap  fertile  districts  which  have 
been  practically  shut  off  from  the  outer  world,  and  front  which 
there  exists  at  present  no  export  ^ade  worth  mentioning.  Parlia- 
ment has  this  year  sanctioned  not  only  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  Barp  to  Kano,  but  has  also  approved  of  the  Lagos  line 
being  extended  across  the  Niger  vid  Jebba,  and  thence  to  join  the 
Baro-Eano  Railway  at  some  point  near  Zungeru,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  theele  lines  maybe  completed  within  five  years.  If  they  are 
a  success^  as  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose- that  at  some  future  date  Government  will  feel  justified. 
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in  authorising  the  construction  of  other  railways  in  the  eastern  half 
of  Nigeria,  and  although  I  have  not  travelled  through  that  part  of 
the  country  myself,  I  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  by  meli  Who 
have,  and  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  pros{)ects  are 
equally  good. 

At  the  present  time  one  must  admit  that,  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  country,  Nigeria  is  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage  for 
want  of  cheap  transport,  and  even  when  the  Eano  Railway  is  com* 
plated  there  Will  still  be  vast  tracts  of  country  untouched,  and  this 
fact  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  cotton-growing 
prospects  in  the  near  future* 

CdNCDUSION. 

My  Paper  is  ali'eady  6t  greater  length  than  I  nieatit  it  to  be, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  address  on  cotton  growing  has 
ifecently  been  delivei^ed  at  these  gatherings,  and  partly  becailse  I 
wished  to  go  rather  fully  into  the  labour  question.  I  will,  how* 
ever,  now  conclude,  having  endeavoured  to  fairly  place  the  pros 
and  cons  of  dotton  growing  in  Nigeria  before  you  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  you  to  draw  your  own  deductions.  To  me  it  appears 
that  we  have  there  a  proved  cotton-growing  country  and  a  large 
agricultural  population,  with  more  than  sufficient  land  available  td 
eventually  produce^  if  needed,  the  whole  of  Lancashire's  require- 
ments of  raw  material  of  the  American  quality.  And^  although 
the  present  uneven  distribution  of  the  population,  and  the  lack  of 
transport  facilities,  must  for  a  considerable  time  tell  against  the 
maximum  production,  I  believe  thafc  a  really  appreciable  quantity 
of  cotton  will  come  out  of  Nigeria  within  five  years  of  the  opening 
of  the  Sano  Bailway. 

Discussion. 

The  driAiBMAN  (Sir  Alfred  L.  Jones,  E.C.M.G.)  stated  that  he 
had  travelled  from  Liverpool  to  hear  the  Address,  and  he  had  been 
delighted  with  the  whole  tone  of  it.  It  dbsoltttely  confirmed  the 
hopes  of  those  interested  in  the  question,  and  that  in  a  very  circum- 
stantial way. 

Sir  Oborge  Watt,  C.I.E.,  said  he  had  never  been  in  Nigeria, 
and  the  Address  had  been  to  him  a  revelation  in  many  important 
matters.  He  could  have  wished  Mr.  Birtwistle  had  given  some 
more  particulars  about  the  country  itself — as,  for  instance,  about 
the  latitude,  climate,  rainfall,  &c.,  which  were  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  regard  to  cotton  cultivation.  It  had  been  mentioned 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in 
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this  couUfcry  were  exported  to  India.  He  thought  that  Was  a  very 
importanfc  factor  in  the  present  case,  because  in  India  they  had 
some  fifteen  million  acres  of  land  under  cotton,  and  every  year  the 
manufacturing  enterprise  was  expanding.  It  was  indeed  a  question 
of  time  when  India  would  gradually  lower  and  lower  her  demands 
on  Great  Britain  for  the  manufactured  article.  Mr.  Birtwistle  had 
also  referred  to  the  mixed  staple  of  India :  that  also  was  a  factor 
of  some  moment;  but  still  more  important  was  the  cause  that 
lowered  the  staple.  The  demand  for  the  low  staple  was  the  result 
of  efforts  made,  not  only  in  India  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Con« 
tinent,  to  seize  a  branch  of  cotton  manufacture  that  Lancashire 
showed  no  particular  desire  to  win — the  production  of  low-quality 
goods — and  the  result  had  been  that  for  the  greater  part  of  half  a 
century  a  steady  progress  had  been  made  backward  instead  of 
forward  to  meet  the  market  which  Lancashire  had  rejected.  He 
thought  that  had  been  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  pf  Lancashire. 
In  regard  to  the  price  of  cotton,  Sir  George  Watt  expressed  the 
view  that  if  America  was  going  to  produce  a  high  staple  of  cotton 
at  fourpence,  India  would  purchase  a  large  amount  of  it.  Let 
Agaerica,  in  fact,  produce  a  fairly  long  staple  at  fourpence,  and 
India  would  be  a  large  competitor  in  the  purchase  of  that  raw 
cotton  as  against  Manchester.  In  regard  to  different  species  of 
cotton,  he  said  we  had  gone  too  long  on  the  assumption  that 
'*  cotton  was  cotton.'*  There  had,  in  fact,  been  a  continuous  mass 
of  error  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  cottons,  so  that  what 
one  man  called  "A''  another  called  "6,"  both  being  the  same 
thing.  The  result  was  that  those  concerned  with  these  matters 
could  not  co-ordinate  results  ;  they  did  not  know  what  particular 
plant  one  man  was  alluding  to  as  compared  with  another.  It  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  industry  that  these  matters  should  be 
bdtter  systematised.  After  speaking  of  the  distribution  of  the 
cotton  plant,  and  pointing  out  that  the  variety  indigenous  to  the 
West  Coast  was  closely  allied  to  the  American  variety,  and  that 
across  Africa  to  the  east  there  was  a  totally  different  plant  corre-^ 
sponding  to  the  Indian  plant.  Sir  George  Watt  said  there  could  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  Nigeria  they  must  take  the  West  Coast 
plant  and  develop  it.  If  they  did  that  they  would  make  West 
Africa  one  of  the  greatest  countries  for  cotton  production  in  the 
world,  and  fulfil  Lord  Palmerston*s  prophecy  that  it  would  one  day 
rival  the  United  States. 

Sir    Geobge   Denton,   K.C.M.G.,   Governor    of    the    Gambia, 
explained  that  for  some  years  past  he  had  been  rather  out  of  touch 
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with  the  cotton  question.  They  tried  to  extend  the  cultivation  of 
the  cotton  plant  in  the  Gambia,  but  failed ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  that  failure  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Birtwistle  when  he  said 
there  had  been  a  doubt  whether  the  native  would  accept  a  low  price 
for  the  cotton.  His  own  experience  was  that  he  would  not.  In  the 
Gambia  for  many  years  the  natives  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  2^^.  as  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  of  seed  cotton.  The 
Association  came  there  and  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  help.  At  first 
they  sanctioned  ofifering  2d,  a  pound  for  cotton,  and  he  got  a  fair 
amount.  Later  they  told  him  the  price  must  be  reduced  to  a  little 
under  a  penny.  The  natives  became  somewhat  suspicious,  and  one 
of  the  first  questions  put  to  him  when  he  was  discussing  the  matter 
with  them  was :  "  Can  you  tell  us  which  crop  will  pay  us  best  ?  " 
He  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  ground  nuts  were  decidedly  more 
favourable  to  their  interests  than  cotton,  and  consequently  they 
persevered  with  ground  nuts.  That  might  be  a  lesson  to  other 
places.  For  the  sake  of  the  Association  he  hoped  that  there  was 
now  no  very  remunerative  industry  in  Northern  Nigeria,  and  that 
cotton  might  therefore  prove  a  success  there.  Mr.  Birtwistle  said 
that  both  climate  and  area  were  favourable  to  cotton  growing,  but 
appeared  to  have  some  doubt  with  regard  to  labour.  He  was 
himself  twelve  years  in  the  Lagos  Province  of  Nigeria,  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  labour.  He  hoped  it  would  prove  that  as 
Nigeria  became  more  settled  the  population  would  increase  and 
meet  the  demand.  His  experience  was  that  where  the  native  could 
have  a  quiet,  peaceful  time  he  liked  to  go  and  remain  there.  If  he 
Would  do  that  he  thought  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  success  in 
Northern  Nigeria. 

Sir  Ba^lph  Moob,  K.C.M.G.,  who,  the  Chairman  explained,  had 
been  long  resident  in  Southern  Nigeria  and  had  been  one  of  the 
advisers  of  the  Association,  reminded  the  meeting  that  cotton  had 
been  growing  for  thousands  of  years  in  Northern  Nigeria.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  Mr^  Birtwistle,  in  his  catalogue  of  requirements 
for  successful  cultivation,  omitted  one  of  the  most  essential  elements, 
and  that  was  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  cultivation. 
If  the  natives  were  going  to  continue  cultivation  with  the  hoe,  and 
in  fact  dp  all  the  work  by  manual  labour,  they  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  cotton-growers  in  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Means  of  transport  having  been  or  being  about  to  be 
provided,  the  introduction  of  these  modern  methods  for  preparing 
the  land,  &c.,  should  be  given  special  attention  to.  The  increase  in 
the  production  of  West  Africa  during  the  last  few  years  showed  he 
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admitted  a  great  increase.  It  was,  however,  only  a  step,  and  there 
was  still  an  enormous  mass  of  work  before  the  Association.  A 
great  step  had  been  taken  by  co-operating  with  the  Government  and 
obtaining  control  of  the  ginneries.  They  had  pressed  for  railways 
for  a  long  time  and  at  last  had  got  them.  The  Government,  in 
£EU3t,  were  creating  two  lines  of  transport.  In  his  view  these  lines 
when  they  got  to  work  would  be  to  some  extent  in  competition  with 
one  another,  and  for  his  own  part  he  thought  the  construction  of 
one  line  into  the  interior  would  have  been  sufficient  {or  a  start. 

Mr.  Fbede.  Shelfobd,  who,  the  Chairman  said,  was  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  these  railways,  remarked  that  he  was  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Government,  so  that  he  could  not  say  why  they  had 
authorised  the  construction  of  the  Baro-Eano  line  as  well  as  the 
other  ;  but  no  doubt  the  idea  was  that  the  line  to  the  North  waa 
essential  at  once.  At  present  a  man  who  went  out  to  Northern 
Nigeria  had  to  go  to  ^ungeru,  the  Government  headquarters,  to 
get  his  orders*  It  was  important  to  have  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  go  up  the  river  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Lagos  line 
would  be  up  to  Dorin  at  the  end  of  April. 

Mr.  J,  Arthur  Hutton,  Chairman  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association,  Manchester,  said  Sir  George  Watt  had 
told  them  that  cotton  was  not  always  cotton ;  but  the  reply  was 
that  that  did  not  really  matter,  so  long  as  the  cotton-spinner  got 
the  thing  he  wanted.  As  regarded  India,  cotton  was  "  mending  for 
the  worse,''  as  they  said  in  Lancashire.  It  was  so  bad,  indeed,  that 
Lancashire  hardly  used  any  of  it.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Birtwistle 
had  too  strongly  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  cotton  trade  to 
this  country,  when  we  remembered  that  cotton  goods  constituted  a 
third  of  the  whole  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  articles,  that 
the  capital  involved  was  something  like  £400,000,000,  and  that 
10,000,000  people  were  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
industry.  This  trade  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather  in  a  single  part  of  the  world ;  that  was  to  say,  one 
severe  frost  in  the  United  States  early  in  October  meant  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  the  world.  Thus  any 
effort  to  broaden  the  basis  of  the  supply  of  cotton  was  true 
Imperialism.  In  regard  to  Northern  Nigeria,  he  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  country  was  one-fifth  the  size  of  India  and  half 
the  size  of  the  cotton  States  in  America.  The  population  was  as  big 
as  that  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa  put  together ;  and, 
in  respect  to  density,  averaged  50  per  square  mile,  as  compared  with 
1*4  in  Canada,  1*8  in  Australia,  and  41  in  South  Africa.  As  regarded 
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climate  and  soil,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  question  that  they 
were  perfectly  suitable  for  growing  cotton;  in  febct,  the  cotton 
already  produced  was  of  excellent  quality,  the  sort  they  wanted  in 
Lancashire,  and  the  further  one  went  inland  the  better  was  the 
quality.  America  produced  some  fourteen  million  bales  of  cotton, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  Nigeria  should  not  produce  between  five 
and  seven  million  bales — the  equivalent  of  seventy  miUions  sterling. 
Of  course,  there  were  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Nigeria  was  not 
a  sanatorium,  but  were  any  of  the  countries  where  cotton  was  pro- 
duced to  be  regarded  originally  as  in  that  light  ?  With  improved 
sanitary  conditions  West  Africa  would  be  a  better  country  to  live 
in  than  to-day,  and  although  the  climate  was  a  serious  difficulty  he 
did  not  think  it  was  an  insuperable  one.  He  thought  that  cotton  must 
continue  to  be  a  black  man's  crop.  In  regard  to  transport  a  start 
had  been  made,  and  he  thought  the  thanks  of  all  concerned  were 
due  to  the  present  Government,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  They  were  also  much  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough.  It  was  a  lucky  day  for  cotton  growing  when  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  first  took  an  interest  in  the  question,  for  somehow  the 
Ghurchill  family  had  become  so  much  possessed  with  the  import « 
ance  of  cotton  growing  that  neither  of  its  members  seemed  able  to 
do  too  much  for  it.  Alluding  to  the  great  increase  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  cotton  since  Ihe  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Hutton  pointed  out  that  every  pennyworth  of 
cotton  bought  in  West  Africa  was  practically  paid  for  by  our  manu. 
factured  goods,  and  that  therefore  the  Association  were  not  only 
creating  a  supply  of  raw  material  but  creating  new  markets,  not 
only  for  Lancashire,  but  for  Birmingham,  Yorkshire,  and  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  agreed  that  this  work  was  one 
of  truly  Imperial  importance,  and  hoped  that  the  future  history  of 
the  industry  would  fulfil  all  the  hopes  entertained  regarding  it.  He 
gathered  that  the  principal  part  of  the  cotton  grown  in  Nigeria 
would  be  of  middling  American  character,  but  there  were  other 
parts  of  Africa  in  which  cotton  of  a  superior  character  could  be 
grown,  and  he  might  mention  that  the  North  Charterland  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  Chairman,  had  recently  sent  two  consign- 
ments to  this  country,  one  of  800  and  the  other  of  96  bales,  and 
the  selling  price  realised  was  rather  under  the  shilling.  It  was 
very  important,  he  thought,  that  we  should  produce  cotton  within 
British  territory  and  be  no  longer  dependent  to  such  a  large  extent 
on  the  United  States. 
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\  The  Chaibman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Birtwifitle,  said 
that  the  results  of  the  Association's  work  had  been  satisfactory  to  him. 
fie  gave  £25,000,  aind  he  was  getting  some  of  his  money  back  again, 
t  Mr.  BiRTwisTLE,  in  reply,  said  thiat  Sir  George  Denton  had 
mentioned  that  in  the  Gambia  ground  nuts  paid  the  natives  better 
than  cotton.  He  thought  himself  that  a  great  mistake  was  mad^ 
in  offering  them .  2d,  a  pound.  In  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  he  thought  there  was  nothing  in 
his  .Paper  opposed  to  that  view.  As  to  the  competition  of  the  two 
railways,  he  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  a  very  good  distance 
betvi;%en  them  on  certain  parts  both  on  this  side  of  the  Niger  and 
immediately  over  it. 

The  Chairman,  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  did  not  think 
we  could  have  too  many  railways  in  Africa,  provided  tjiey  were  ^on* 
Btructed  in  a  reasonable  way. 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  beld  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  14, 
1908,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Ceylon  of  To-day  *'  was  read  by  Sir  Henry 
A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G.  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.O.B.,  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  15 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  7  Resident  and  8  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

James  H.  Brodie^  Rioliard  C.  H.  Dawes t  William  Etoing^  George  GonsalveSt 
A.M.Inst.C.E.j  J.  Arthur  HuUotif  Percy  S.  InskipiJ,  Bernard  A.  Qtiariteh. 

Non- Resident  Fellows : 

Alexander  H,  Aspi^ialh  M.A.  (Transvaal),  J.  P.  Auld  [Southern  Nigeria)^ 
Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M.P.  {Victoria),  Walter  G.  Duffield,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (South 
Australia) t  Stanley  P.  Hyatt  (Sumatra) ,  Eugene  W.  Jayewardene  (Ceylon), 
Baron  Albert  King  (Victoria),  Percy  A.  T.  Wright  (Southern  Nigeria), 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  booLS) 
maps,  &e.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  InGtitute  and 
others. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and 
Mr.  H.  F.  Billinghurst  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  were  submitted 
and  approved  as  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  for  the  past  year  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  48. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  a  letter  from  the  Dukfe  of  Argyll 
expressing  regret  that  he  is  unable  to  attend  this  evening,  and  I 
have  been  asked  to  take  his  place  in  the  chair.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  introduce  to  you  Sir  Henry  Blake,  who  is  one  of  our  well 
known  and  successful  governors,  notably  in  connection  with 
Jamaica,  Hong  Kong  and  Ceylon.  Ceylon  I  have  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world.  I  remember  well 
visiting  the  island  when  I  first  joitied  the  service  in  1852,  and  since 
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then  I  have  often  been  there.  In  1857  my  ship  was  sent  down 
from  China  as  guard  ship,  nearly  the  whde  of  the  white  regiment 
having  been  sent  to  India  to  help  in  quelling  the  Mutiny,  and  a 
curious  incident  occurred  on  board.  We  were  directed  to  bring 
down  a  small  detachment  of  troops  from  Trincomalie  to  Colombo. 
We  had  about  80  or  100  soldiers  on  board,  some  three  or  four  of 
whom  brought  their  wives  with  them,  and  though  only  on  board 
about  forty-eight  hours,  one  of  the  wives  presented  her  husband 
with  a  baby  during  the  passage.  Like  a  good  soldier's  wife,  when 
the  vessel  arrived  at  its  destination  she  went  on  shore  without  any 
help,  the  husband  carrying  the  infant.  To  commemorate  the  event 
the  parents  decided  to  call  their  little  daughter  by  the  name  of  the 
vessel.  Now  the  name  of  the  ship  was  the  **  Fury,"  a  very  good 
name  for  a  ship,  but  an  unusual  one  for  a  child.  Let  us  hope  that 
as  she  grew  up  her  character  and  disposition  were  not  represented 
by  her  name.  I  would  point  out  that  Trincomalie,  on  the  N.£. 
coast,  is  one  of  the  grand  harbours  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  a 
magnificent  harbour,  capable  of  accommodating  a  large  fleet,  and 
up  to  quite  recently  has  been  considered  a  naval  station.  It  is, 
however,  off  the  trade  route,  and  therefore  of  no  use  as  a  coahng 
station,  and  there  are  no  docks  or  machine  shops  for  executing 
repairs.  It  has,  therefore,  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  Colombo, 
although  we  had  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  fortifying 
the  place.  However,  Colombo  is  much  preferable.  It  possesses  a 
good  breakwater,  and  in  these  days  it  is  very  necessary  in  time  of 
war  for  ships  to  be  protected  by  a  breakwater  or  by  booms.  You 
will  understand  that  a  fleet  lying  in  an  open  roadstead  or  in  a 
harbour  with  a  wide  mouth  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mines 
or  by  submarine  boats.  It  was  therefore  a  wise  decision  on  th^ 
part  of  our  Government  to  make  Colombo  our  naval  port  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Sir  Henby  BiiAKE  then  read  his  Paper  on 

"CEYLON    OF    TO-DAY.*' 

In  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  Ceylon  this  evening,  i  fear 
that  I  am  going  over  well-trodden  ground,  for  the  condition  of  that 
Colony  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  by  able  addresses  delivered  in  this  room 
on  more  than  one  occasion — the  last  being  in  1908,  when  the  state 
of  the  Colony  was  described  by  the  Hon.  John  Ferguson,  C.M.G., 
a  member  of  the  Ceylon  Legislative  Council,  than  whom  no  man 
is  more  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  for  his  annual  Directory 
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is  ^  repertory  of  everything  connected  with  the  island.  Bat  I  felt 
that,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  of  over  twenty 
years*  standing,  and  having  occupied  the  position  of  Colonial 
Governor  for  a  continuous  period,  longer  than  any  servant  of  the 
Crown  who  has  hitherto  acted  in  that  capacity,  I  could  not  refuse  the 
request  of  the  Council  td  address  the  members  of  the  Institute 
during  the  present  session;  and  as  events  have  moved  rapidly 
during  the  past  four  years,  I  decided  to  devote  my  contribution  of 
this  evening  to  a  description  of  the  present  condition  of  that  great 
Colony,  in  the  government  of  which  I  have  passed  the  closing  years 
of  my  official  career. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  lies  off  the  south-eastern  coast  of  India, 
between  which  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Ceylon  a  chain  of 
islands  and  sandbanks  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  currents, 
and  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  in  Palk's  Straits.  Its  area  is 
one -sixth  less  than  that  of  Ireland,  and  its  population  about  four 
millions.  The  revenue  was  in  1906  £2,835,000,  the  expenditure 
£2,176,000,  and  the  public  debt  £4,818,000. 

Within  this  area  is  to  be  found  every  natural  beauty  that  could 
charm  the  senses,  and  every  range  of  climate  from  the  languorous 
heat  of  the  lower  levels  to  the  bracing  air  of  Nuwara  Eliya ;  but 
whatever  the  elevation  the  verdure  is  perennial,  and  the  forest  trees 
are  at  different  seasons  ablaze  with  colour,  some  crowned  with  a 
wealth  of  gorgeous  flowers,  others  in  the  higher  elevations  as 
brilliant  with  the  varied  reds  of  the  young  leaves. 

The  outward-bound  visitor  to  Ceylon  during  the  south-west 
monsoon  enters  by  the  splendid  artificial  harbour  of  Colombo, 
almost  identical  in  shape  and  area  with  the  new  harbour  at  Dover. 
The  breakwaters  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  two  millions 
sterling,  and  a  further  extension  of  the  south-west  arm  is  being 
effected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £460,000.  On  entering  the  harbour 
the  contrast  is  very  striking  between  the  great  seas  that  sweep 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  peaceful  calm  within,  where  boats 
of  all  sizes — from  the  catamaran  formed  of  three  logs  lashed  together 
to  the  large  lighter,  laden  with  heavy  cargo— are  busily  plying 
between  ship  and  wharf,  while  the  baffled  waves  are  leaping  in 
great  white  masses  sometimes  as  high  as  70  feet,  and  falling 
in  harmless  cataracts  upon  the  breakwater.  In  the  harbour  he 
will  find  the  flags  of  every  nation  trading  to  the  East,  and  as  the 
harbour  is  dredged  to  the  depth  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  largest 
ships  that  voyage  by  that  route  may  find  safe  mooring,  while  a 
graving  dock  700  feet  long,  with  a  width  of  68  feet  on  the  floor, 
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and  a  depth  of  30  feet  over  the  sill,  has  just  been  completed  that 
will  afford  every  facility  for  dry  docking  and  repairs. 

The  traveller  with  a  motor-car  at  his  disposal  may  see  most  of 
the  island  in  a  fortnight,  journeying  over  roads  as  perfect  as  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Having  saturated  himself 
with  the  beauties  of  Colombo,  with  its  broad  red  roads  overshadowed 
by  the  flamboyant  and  other  flowering  trees ;  sweeping  round  its 
lake,  the  purification  or  obliteration  of  which  is  now  occupying 
public  attention,  but  which  I  hope  will  yet  be  made  as  wholesome 
as  it  is  beautiful ;  its  fine  open  space  in  Victoria  Park,  and  the 
attractive  cinnamon  gardens,  in  which  district  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  are  situated,  may  take  the  southern  road  by 
Mount  Lavinia,  through  stretches  of  cinnamon,  where  the  air  is 
laden  with  the  spicy  fragrance,  and  past  an  endless  succession  of 
villages  and  towns,  the  road  shaded  by  a  continuous  forest  of 
waving  cocoanut  palms,  through  which  the  filtered  sunshine  comes 
with  glad  patches  of  radiance.  The  seashore  to  the  right  is  alive 
with  pieturesque  groups  of  fishermen  drawing  their  nets,  and  the 
blue  sea  is  dotted  with  the  square  sails  of  the  curious  Ceylon  fishing 
boat  called  oruwOf  while  the  waves  break  on  the  creamy  strand  with 
a  cadence  that  answers  to  every  phase  in  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
feeling.  To  the  left  the  eye  travels  over  the  flat  low  country,  with 
its  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  flowing  gently  to  the  sea,  until  it 
sweeps  upwards  over  the  lower  spurs  to  the  lofty  summits  of  Ihe 
central  mountains,  and  so  on  to  Galle  with  its  88,000  inhabitants, 
supposed  to  be  the,  Tarshish  of  the  ancients,  where  from  the  very 
dawn  of  commerce  East  met  West  and  exchanged  commodities. 
Returning  by  Kaltura  to  Panadura,  the  road  runs  eastward  through 
low  hills  to  Ratnapura,  and  thence  by  Avisawela  to  Colombo.  Here 
we  pass  through  the  principal  rubber  districts,  and  from  personal 
observation  of  the  properties  in  the  Kaltura  basin  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  rubber  is  growing  admirably,  while  a  large  number  of 
trees  have  been  tapped  for  a  considerable  time. 

Ratnapura  means  in  Sinhalese  the  city  of  gems,  and  here  for 
centuries  has  been  the  centre  of  the  gemming  trade  of  the  island. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  is  full  of  gem  pits,  from  the  small  venture 
of  one  or  two  men  to  excavations  of  considerable  size,  where 
gemming  is  undertaken  by  native  capitalists  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  Corundum  in  the  form  of  rubies,  sapphires,  topaz,  and 
amethysts, besides  spinels,  tourmalines,  zircons, garnets, chrysoberyls, 
and  other  stones  are  found.  The  gems  of  Ceylon  hardly  figure  in 
the  Blue  Book  among  the  exports,  but  a  large  trade  is  done,  the 
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amount  sold  annually  reaching  about  £200,000.  Batnapura  is 
situated  in  the  region  of  the  greatest  rainfall,  the  rain  laden  clouds 
of  the  south-west  monsoon  depositing  their  burden  on  the  south- 
western slopes  of  the  range  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  town,  which 
is  dominated  by  the  sugarloaf  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  that  thrusts 
its  sharp  cone  skyward  to  an  elevation  of  7,420  feet.  At  full  moon 
during  the  north-east  monsoon  Adam's  Peak  is  visited  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  hold  it  sacred,  and  toil  to  the  summit 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  footprint  sunk  in  the  flat  rock  that 
forms  the  apex.  Nothing  more  picturesque  can  be  imagined  than 
the  long  lines  of  pilgrims  bearing  torches  and  climbing  the  steep 
pathway  through  the  woods  clothing  the  cone  that  rises  at  an  angle 
between  40  and  45  degrees,  while  they  call  to  each  other  scraps  of 
Buddhist  texts  and  words  of  encouragement.  In  places  the  path 
climbs  over  bare  scarps  of  rock  in  which  steps  have  been  cut  and 
chains  fastened  to  hold  on  by,  without  which  the  ascent  would  be 
extremely  perilous  if  not  impossible  for  all  but  the  most,  active. 
The  pilgrims  must  bo  at  the  summit  before  sunrise,  at  which  time, 
if  the  morning  be  clear,  the  shadow  of  tlie  peak  is  seen  projected, 
not  on  the  land,  but  in  the  air,  with  a  weird  but  beautiful  efifect. 

From  the  earliest  ages  Adam's  Peak  has  been  held  sacred,  and 
the  footprmt  in  the  rock  some  5  feet  in  length  has,  we  are  told  by 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  been  held  by  the  Bramims  to  be  the  footstep 
of  Siva ;  by  the  Buddhists  and  Chinese  of  Buddha  or  Fo  ;  by  the 
Gnostics  and  Mahomedans  of  Jexi  or  its  equivalent,  Adam  ;  while 
the  Portuguese  were  divided  between  the  claims  of  St.  Thomas  and 
the  Eunuch  of  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia. 

The  road  to  the  north  from  Colombo  is,  like  that  of  the  south, 
under  an  ever  present  shade  of  cocoanuc  palms,  by  Negombo  to 
Chilaw,  the  dried  cocoanuts,  or  copra,  being  of  better  quality  in 
the  latter  district  than  elsewhere  in  Ceylon.  The  cocoanut  palm 
supplies,  in  various  products,  over  21  per  cent,  of  the,  exports  of 
Ceylon,  and  there  is  no  more  stable  and  profitable  cultivation  in 
the  island  than  the  cocoanut  properties  on  the  western  coast.  The 
industry  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  natives,  some  native  gentlemen 
owning  extensive  cocoanut  properties.  The  Blue  Book  of  1906 
gives  the  acreage  under  cocoanuts  as  987,080,  and  taking  this  area 
planted  with  even  seventy-five  trees  to  the  acre,  worth  10s.  each — 
a  moderate  estimate— the  capital  embarked  in  the  industry  is  over 
£37,000,000  sterling.  From  Chilaw  the  road  is  more  open  to 
Puttalum,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  great  salt  industry.  The 
collection  of  salt  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  care  is  taken  by 
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the  establishment  of  Government  depots  to  prevent  the  price  of 
salt  being  unduly  raised  to  the  people  in  remote  districts.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  salt  is  roughly  about  i^d.  per  head  of 
the  population.  We  have  now  got  into  the  district  of  lowest 
rainfall,  the  annual  average  at  Puttalum  being  47  inches  as  com- 
pared with  the  152  inches  at  Ratnapura.  From  Puttalum  the  road 
runs  north-east  to  the  ancient  city  of  Anaradhapura,  founded, 
according  to  the  Mahawansa,  the  great  historical  chronicle  of 
Ceylon,  by  Wijaho,  the  conqueror  of  northern  Ceylon,  about  640 
years  b.c.  Through  the  reigns  of  over  one  hundred  lungs  Anarad- 
hapura continued  to  be  the  capital,  and  the  remains  of  hundreds  of 
temples,  pansalas,  or  Buddhist  monasteries,  and  pokunas,  or  tanks 
for  bathing  purposes,  now  being  excavated  by  the  Archfeological 
Department,  bear  witness  to  a  high  state  of  artistic  merit  and 
excellence  of  the  work  of  the  carver  in  stone  of  those  old  days. 
The  stupendous  dagobas,  or  solid  domes  of  brick,  containing 
Buddhist  relics,  now  covered  with  scrub,  rise  from  the  level  plain 
in  majestic  masses,  as  striking  as  are  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  the 
original  height  of  Abbayagiriya  dagoha,  one  of  the  five,  having 
been  405  feet,  or  but  50  feet  less  than  that  of  Cheop's  pyramid. 
But  great  as  is  the  interest  of  the  remains  of  the  dagohasy  it  pales 
before  that  of  the  sacred  Bo  tree,  or  "  Ficus  religiosa,"  for,  two 
hundred  years  before  the  foundations  of  the  Abbayagiriya  dagoha 
were  laid,  the  sacred  Bo  tree,  a  branch  from  the  original  Bo  tree 
under  which  the  prince  Sidartha  was  said  to  have  received  enlighten- 
ment and  attained  Buddhahood,  was  brought  from  Maghada  by  the 
princess  Sanghamitta,  and  planted  amid  scenes  of  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  of  religious  exaltation;  and  during  all  these  2,800 
years  it  has  been  the  object  of  unremitting  reverence  and  worship. 
It  is  the  oldest  historical  tree  in  the  world,  and  its  vitality  is  so 
great  that  I  have  now  in  my  garden  in  Ireland  a  flourishing  young 
plant  from  its  seed,  presented  by  the  high  priest  to  Lady  Blake. 
From  Anaradhapura  the  road  runs  due  north  for  a  hundred  miles 
to  Elephant's  Pass,  where  the  Jaffna  peninsula  joins  the  main- 
land. This  road,  as  that  eastward  to  the  magnificent  harbour  of 
Trincomalie  where  millions  have  been  lavished  on  worlcs  oi  defence, 
now  dismantled  and  abandoned,  runs  through  the  flat  Wanni 
territory,  a  dry  region,  supposed  to  be  unproductive,  but  containing 
within  its  area  the  grand  system  of  tanks  that  remain  to  testify  to 
the  glory  of  the  ancient  dynasties  and  the  genius  of  their  irrigation 
engineers.  The  entire  country  is  now  covered  by  jungle,  save 
jfhAv^  in  places  the  land  made  available  by  the  restoratioa  of 
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ruined  tanks  has  been  occupied,  and  in  this  jungle  are  found  herds 
of  elephants,  and  deer,  leopards,  bears  and  wild  pigs ;  while  as  the 
car  pursues  its  way,  troops  of  monkeys  may  be  seen  travelling  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  sometimes  following  each  other  in  flying  leaps 
across  the  road,  a  distance  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  large 
Wanderoo  monkey  appears  now  and  again  to  take  a  delight  in 
galloping  across  the  road  as  close  as  possible  to  the  car,  when, 
jumping  up  a  tree,  he  sits  chattering  with  evident  satisfaction  at 
his  daring  feat. 

We  have  now  visited  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  lowlands. 
The  area  of  light  rainfall  sweeps  round  the  east  coast  by  Batticaloa 
to  Matara,  the  extreme  south-eastern  district  from  Ealmunai  to 
Tangalle  being  as  rainless  as  that  from  Pokfalum  to  Jaffna.  The 
peninsula  of  Jaffna  is  a  plain,  flat  as  a  billiard- table,  and  inhabited 
by  800,000  of  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious  people  in  Ceylon. 
Here  the  oocoanut  gives  place  to  the  palmyra  and  equally  useful 
fruit  palm,  and  every  inch  is  cultivated  with  a  care  and  thorough- 
ness not  exceeded  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Nothing  that  can  be  accomplished  by  manuring  and  irrigation 
is  neglected,  even  the  green  leaves  from  the  adjacent  forests  being 
collected  and  sold  in  the  markets  for  manure,  while  hundreds 
of  wells  are  sunk  through  the  coral  bed  of  the  peninsula  from 
which  the  fresh  water,  sometimes  resting  on  salt  water  beneath, 
is  lifted  by  balanced  bucket  sweeps  as  in  Egypt  and  China. 

It  now  only  remains  to  visit  that  portion  of  the  island  that  has 
during  the  past  seventy  years  been  transformed  by  British  capital 
and  energy — the  hill  districts  into  which  so  many  milUons  of 
British  capital  has  been  adventured,  and  where  the  grievous  losses 
by  the  coffee  disease  of  thirty  years  ago  were  met  with  such 
fortitude,  and  since  retrieved  with  such  patient  determination* 
Leaving  Colombo  by  rail — for  the  railway  affords  the  best  view 
of  the  country — we  travel  to  Bambukkana,  through  a  flat  country 
of  fields  of  rice,  the  most  beautiful  crop  in  the  world  when  the 
brilliant  green  begins  to  ripen,  apparently  emitting  sunshine 
from  the  waving  plain  that  sweeps  into  the  borders  of  the  forest 
lands.  When  the  land  is  being  prepared  for  the  sowing  the  fields 
are  stretches  of  level  mud  in  which  the  buffaloes,  sinking  above 
their  knees,  are  drawing  the  light  wooden  ploughs  with  one  handle 
that  may  be  seen  on  Egyptian  frescoes,  and  are  in  use  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Yangtze. 

From  Bambukkana,  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  oppressive  spots 
4n  Ceylon,  the  scene  changes^  and  five  minutes  after  the  station 
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is  left,  the  damp  air  of  the  plains  is  left  behind,  and  the  refreshing 
breezes  from  the  hills  begin  to  be  felt.  Emerging  from  the  first 
tunnel  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  changed,  and  daring  the 
twelve  miles  of  tortuous  climbing  up  steep  gradients,  the  eye  gloats 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  mountain  scenery  unsurpassed  in  any 
country.  Down  to  a  few  years  ago  the  hills  were  clothed  with 
forest,  and  the  valleys  green  with  rice,  sometimes  sown  in  terraces 
that  follow  the  contour  of  the  lower  spurs  and  represent  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour.  Looking  back  from  the  top  of  the 
incline  at  Kaduganawa  at  evening,  with  the  sky  ablaze  with  the 
red  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  is  an  experience  of  intoxicating 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  of  late  the 
glory  of  the  lower  hills  is  being  ravished  by  the  rubber  grower,  and 
the  forest  with  its  primeval  beauties  is  giving  place  to  square 
brown  patches  that  will  one  day  help  to  supply  rubber  pavement 
to  the  streets  of  London. 

From  Kaduganawa  the  line  descends  to  Eandy,  the  capital  from 
1592  until  its  final  capture  in  1815.  This  old  mountain  capital 
is  to  my  mind  the  very  gem  of  Ceylon.  Situated  in  a  valley,  a  portion 
of  which  has  been  bunded  and  now  forms  an  artificial  lake,  it  lies 
surrounded  by  beautiful  and  fertile  hills  that  overlook  the  valley  of 
the  great  river  Mahawelaganga,  whose  yellow  waters,  laden  with 
soil  from  the  mountains,  sweep  over  a  rocky  bed,  forming  foaming 
rapids,  save  when  it  rises,  as  it  does  sometimes,  to  a  height  of 
20  feet  above  the  normal  level.  In  the  neighbourhood  in  every 
direction  are  lovely  drives,  and  here  and  there  one  sees  the  splendid 
Lagerstroemia,  the  great  Geiba,  or  silk  cotton  tree,  with  its  masses  of 
crimson  flowers,  the  Spathodea,  the  Plumeria  alba,  or  temple  tree, 
and  other  flowering  trees  in  their  perfection  of  beauty.  Up  to  this 
elevation  rubber  grows  freely,  and  the  tea  cultivation  now  begins 
alternating  with  large  properties  of  cocoa.  The  days  are  hot,  but 
the  nights  are  always  cool,  a  blessing  that  can  only  be  realised  by 
those  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  tropical  countries.  Three  miles 
ttway  are  the  famous  and  beautiful  Botanic  Gardens  of  Peradeniya, 
forming  a  promontory  round  which  the  Mahawelaganga  flows. 
Leaving  Eandy  we  join  the  main  line  train  at  Peradeniya  Junction, 
and  after  ten  miles  through  a  level  valley,  proceed  again  to  climb 
the  fifty  miles  of  steep  gradients  from  Nawalapitiya  to  the  summit 
of  the  line  at  Pattipola.  The  journey  is  entirely  through  tea 
cultivation,  and  the  distant  views  over  mountain  and  valley  are 
magnificent.  Here  we  lose  sight  of  palms  and  rice,  and  the 
Sinhalese  population  is  replaced  by  the   Tamil  coolies,  who  are 
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seen  at  work,  the  men  pruning  where  necessary,  the  women  and 
children  in  long  lines  along  the  hillsides,  with  deep  baskets 
hang  on  the  back  by  a  broad  band  passing  over  the  forehead, 
picking  off  the  tender  shoots  and  deftly  transferring  them  to 
the  basket  with  an  upward  jerk.  Here  will  be  seen  the  European 
planter  riding  round  the  property  along  steep  and  narrow  paths 
that  cling  to  the  hillsides,  satisfying  himself  that  the  plantation 
is  free  from  weeds,  the  pruning  properly  done,  and  the  flush  or  new 
growth  is  being  thoroughly  picked  by  the  busy  fingers  of  the 
workers.  Down  in  the  valley  close  by  the  stream  is  the  factory, 
with  its  long  rows  of  windows  and  its  large  water* wheel  or  tall 
chimney.  Here  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  laden  baskets  are 
emptied,  the  contents  bemg  carefully  picked  over,  and  all  pieces  of 
twig  or  too  coarsely  plucked  leaves  discarded.  The  remainder  is 
carried  to  the  drying  loft,  where  after  about  seventeen  hours 
the  leaves  are  sufficiently  withered  to  be  taken  to  the  rolling 
machmcs,  where  the  leaf  cells  are  broken,  allowing  the  juices  to 
exude.  They  are  then  sifted  into  the  several  grades,  when,  after 
being  left  to  ferment  for  two  or  three  hours,  they  are  placed  on 
trays  and  dried  or  fried  at  a  heat  of  180  to  220  degrees,  when  the 
tea  is  ready  for  packing.  On  the  care  exercised  in  the  various 
processes  depends  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  tea,  which 
may  be  spoiled  by  over-  or  under-fermentation  or  by  too  rapid  or 
too  slow  drying.  The  immediate  supervision  of  this  part  of  the 
industry  is  almost  entirely  done  by  natives,  who  perform  their 
duties  with  commendable  steadiness  and  ability. 

The  acreage  under  tea  in  1906,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which 
I  have  complete  returns,  was  461,260,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 
tea  exported  was  170,627,126  lb.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  from 
850  to  800  lb. — in  one  or  two  estates  even  as  much  as  1,000  lb. 
has  been  obtained — the  greater  weight  of  leaf  in  the  lower  levels 
compensating  for  the  superiority  of  flavour  in  the  higher.  The 
average  return  was  870  lb.  per  acre,  on  which  at  present  a  duty, 
amounting  to  £S  Is.  8d.  per  acre,  is  paid  on  the  tea  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  reports  for  1907  show  that  the  crop 
and  prices  are  both  good,  and  the  tea  proprietors  of  Ceylon  may 
be  congratulated  upon  excellent  prospects  and  a  position  as  stable 
as  they  have  enjoyed  since  the  hardy  tea  plant  first  replaced  the 
ruined  industry  of  the  coffee  grower. 

It  would  require  an  enthusiastic  tea  drinker  to  admire  a  tea 
garden,  with  its  endless  rows  of  small  green  bushes  2  to  4  feet 
high ;  and  so  far  as  the  cultivation  is  conecrned,  mile  after  mile 
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of  tea  becomes  monotonous.  Nothing  can  detract  from  the 
magnificence  of  the  distant  view,  bat  while  you  may  follow  the 
stream  fretting  its  way  until,  joined  by  others,  it  becomes  a  foaming 
river  dashing  over  cataracts,  in  some  places  of  great  volume  and 
grandeur,  the  exigencies  of  production  have  robbed  the  mountains 
of  their  mystery,  and  the  lover  of  nature  is  unsatisfied  until  he 
finds  beyond  Nanuoya  hillsides  no  longer  laid  bare  by  axe  or 
mamotti,  but  clothed  with  the  primeval  beauties  that  nature  gave 
them  in  the  grassy  downs  of  the  patenas,  the  crimson  masses  of 
the  rhododendrons,  and  the  varying  shades  of  the  forest,  from 
whose  breasts  here  and  there  white  cascades  leap  from  mystery  to 
mystery  and  speak  from  hidden  depths.  Of  Nuwara  EUya  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6,240  feet, 
and  has  a  mean  temperature  of  57  degrees.  It  is  an  admirable 
sanatorium  in  summer,  more  like  a  Scotch  than  a  tropical  valley, 
and  possesses  the  finest  golf  links  in  the  East. 

Our  journey  of  inspection  is  almost  over.  From  Nanuoya  the 
line  goes  upwards  to  Pattipola  at  an  elevation  of  6,200  feet,  and 
then  sinks  2,000  feet  to  Bandarawela,  the  present  terminus. 
Travelling  over  the  summit  of  the  ridge  in  the  south-west  monsoon, 
the  railway  passenger  is  not  seldom  immersed  in  clouds  and  rain, 
until  beyond  Pattipola  he  enters  a  short  tunnel,  from  which  he 
emerges  in  bright  sunshine  and  sees  spread  out  beneath  him  the 
undulating  plains  of  Diyatelawa,  while  the  hills  to  the  eastward 
stand  out  clear  and  dry.  During  the  north-east  monsoon  the 
position  will  be  reversed.  It  is  thus  possible  to  follow  the  sun 
^om  season  to  season  by  changing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  range.  From  Bandarawela  the  road  sinks  yet  another 
2,000  feet  to  BaduUa,  the  principal  town  of  Uva  province,  or 
sweeps  round  to  Passara  by  Ella,  from  whence  there  is  a  splendid 
view  over  the  wide  plains  of  Uva,  reaching  away  to  the  south-east, 
where,  in  the  dim  distance,  the  white  surf  may  be  seen  beating 
on  the  shore.  All  the  intervening  plain  is  dry,  and  but  little 
cultivated  at  present,  but  to  the  westward  the  steep  hillsides  of 
Moneragalla  district  are  planted  with  tea,  from  Haputala  to 
Eoslanda,  beyond  which  the  road  winds  under  the  fall  of  Diya  luma, 
wJiere  the  river  falls  sheer  570  feet,  and  the  lower  hills  are  being 
planted  with  rubber. 

I  have  given  you  some  particulars  of  the  two  great  industries 
of_  tea  and  cocoanuts,  the  former  supplying  in  value  56 '7  per  cent., 
and  the  latter  21*2  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  But  within  the 
^ast  four  years  another  industry  has  come  to  the  front  that  widens 
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the  basis  of  Ceylon  prosperity,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  second 
in  yalue  if  not  the  leading  export  of  the  island.  In  19Q8  there 
were  but  11,595  acres  planted  in  rubber.  Then  came  a  great  rise 
in  the  market  price,  and  capitalists  realised  that  Ceylon  possessed 
all  the  necessary  capabilities  for  the  production  of  so  valuable  a 
crop.  Land  was  taken  up  in  feverish  haste,  and  every  officer  of 
the  Government  who  could  assist  in  its  survey,  settlement,  and  sale 
was  devoted  to  the  duty  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  impatient 
capitalists.  In  a  colony  where  large  numbers  of  proprietary 
rights  were  undetermined  the  Government  was  bound  to  insure 
that  every  title  granted  to  purchasers  should  be  valid  and  free 
from  claims,  and  in  many  cases  this  process  necessarily  involved 
considerable  delay ;  but  the  Government  did  everything  in  its 
power  to  expedite  matters,  with  the  result  tbat  up  to  the  middle  of 
last  year  the  area  acquired  and  being  cleared  for  rubber  was  over 
120,000  acres,  and  companies  had  been  formed  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  £700,000. 

The  Sinhalese,  too,  are  taking  up  the  pUnting  of  rubber,  and 
experiments  as  to  its  cultivation  under  irrigation  are  being  made 
by  the  Botanic  Department.  It  is,  so  far,  growing  well  in  the 
North- West  Province,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  extensive  planta- 
tions may  not  yet  be  made  even  in  the  dry  regions,  where  irriga- 
tion is  available.  In  April  1906  it  was  proposed  to  have  an 
Exhibition  of  Eubber,  including  everything  connected  with  its 
production  in  the  raw  state,  and  of  all  the  processes  of  preparation 
and  adaptation  to  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  After 
consideration  we  decided  that  the  Exhibition  should  be  built  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Peradeniya,  and  be  opened 
from  September  13  to  27.  We  invited  all  rubber-producing 
countries  to  send  exhibits,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  as 
judges  three  experts  from  London,  Messrs.  Brett,  Smithett  and 
Devitt,  whose  decisions  were  given  after  most  exhaustive  examina^- 
tion,  and  whose  lectures  during  the  Exhibition,  on  the  preparation 
of  rubber  for  the  market,  were  full  of  interest  and  value  to  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation.  Each  morning  a  lecture  was  delivered 
at  the  Exhibition  by  a  member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Botanic 
Department  of  Ceylon,  or  by  competent  speakers  from  other 
countries,  and  these  lectures,  with  the  discussions  that  followed, 
were  afterv^ards  produced  in  book-form  by  the  Botanic  Department, 
and  by  Messrs.  Ferguson  of  the  Ceylon  Observer.  These  books 
contain  neajrly  all  the  practical  information  known  about  the  pro- 
duetioii  and  prq;>aration  c^  rubber  up  to  the  time  of  the  Exlubitioni 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  lectures  was  that  delivered  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Wright,  then  Controller  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Peradeniya,  but  now,  I  believe,  holding  the  responsible  position  of 
Editor  of  the  Rubber  Journal.  He  accepted  60,000  tons  of  rubber 
from  wild  sources  as  a  constant  annual  quantity,  and  taking  65,000 
tons  as  the  demand  for  rubber  in  1906,  to  be  increased  by  a 
growing  demand  of  5,000  tons  annually,  he  assumed  that  the 
demand  for  cultivated  rubber  would,  in  1917,  require  60,000  tons, 
for  the  production  of  which  an  area  of  960,000  acres  would  be 
necessary. 

Again,  he  entered  into  the  question  of  the  production  of  rubber 
from  an  acre,  and  gave  a  warning  against  over-production.  The 
actual  experience  of  tapping  198,000  trees  in  Ceylon  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  1905  gave  240,000  lb.  of  rubber,  and  in  1906  the 
tapping  of  10,000  trees  in  Ceylon  of  the  average  age  of  ten  years 
gave  80,000  lb. 

Now,  in  calculating  the  probable  value  of  growing  plantations 
in  Ceylon,  we  may  take  a  planting  distance  of  20  feet  by  15,  or  150 
trees  to  the  acre,  as  the  most  suitable,  and  if  we  accept  from  seven- 
year- old  trees  a  return  equal  to  one-half  of  that  secured  from 
10,000  trees  of  ten  years'  growth,  it  will  give  275  lb.  of  rubber 
to  the  acre.  I  have  calculated  roughly  that  the  cost  at  which  an 
acre  of  rubber  will  stand  in  seven  years,  including  purchase, 
clearing,  planting,  weeding,  and  interest  on  outlay,  will  average 
about  £22.  What  the  price  of  rubber  may  be  at  that  date  who 
can  say  ?  But,  if  we  take  it  at  2s.  6J.  per  lb.,  the  annual  gross 
return  of  £M  Is,  6d.  per  acre  will  leave  a  handsome  margin  of 
profit  to  the  investor. 

There  are  at  present  at  least  140,000  acres  planted  with  rubber 
in  Ceylon  which,  on  the  estimate  that  I  have  adopted,  will  in  six 
years  return  annually  14,062  tons,  value  £8,987,860,  which  will 
almost  equal  the  value  of  tea  exported  in  1906. 

The  products  that  come  next  in  importance  are  plumbago, 
cacao  and  cinnamon.  Plumbago  is  extensively  mined  in  the 
North- Western  and  Southern  Provinces.  The  value  exported  in 
1906  was  £697,000,  and  over  19,000  people  are  employed  in  the 
industry.  Camphor  is  being  planted,  but  not  to  a  great  extent. 
It  is  a  highly  remunerative^crop,  the  return  at  present  prices  being 
more  profitable  than  even  that  from  rubber  in  full  bearing.  Ex- 
cellent cotton  has  been  grown  at  the  Botanic  Experiment  Station 
at  Maha  lUipulama,  and  to  the  north,  near  Elephant's  Pass,  the 
Agave  rigida,  or  sisal  hemp,  has  been  planted  as  an  experiment. 
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In  my  opinion  the  plant  should  be  a  profitable  investment  for  large 
plantations,  worked  with  proper  machinery  for  extraction,  and  with 
tramways  for  carriage  of  the  heavy  leaves  to  the  extracting 
machines. 

From  a  water  survey  of  the  Wanni  district  made  by  my  directions, 
it  is  found  that  water  can  be  got  at  depths  from  about  11  feet  to 
28  feet,  so  far  as  I  remember  the  figures.  This  being  so  brings 
this  great  district  within,  the  area  in  which  profitable  investment 
may  be  made  in  the  future. 

Having  now  looked  at  Ceylon  from  a  purely  material  aspect,  I 
should  like  to  say  something  upon  a  matter  of  deeper  moment— 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  at  present,  and  the  probabilities  of 
national  progress  in  the  future.  Ceylon  was  conquered  by  Wijaho 
in  the  year  ^48  B.C.  And  during  the  2,858  years  that  elapsed 
between  that  date  and  1815,  when  the  last  king,  Raja  Singha,  was 
deposed  by  the  British,  the  population  had  reached  a  high  state  of 
civilisation.  From  1527  the  Portuguese  occupied  the  littoral  pro- 
vinces, and  were  engaged  in  constant  struggles  with  the  Eandyan 
kings  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  when  in  1658  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  who  in  turn  were  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  British  in  1796.  During  these  three  hundred  years  the 
Sinhalese  showed  on  many  a  field  that  they  possessed  fighting 
qualities  of  no  mean  order ;  but  save  for  an  outburst  in  Kandy  in 
1803,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  proceedings  that  reflect  no  credit 
on  the  local  British  diplomacy  of  the  time,  and  another  outbreak 
in  1848  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  principles  underlying  a 
proposed  alteration  of  taxation,  there  have  happily  been  no 
troubles  since  the  entire  island  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British  flag. 

We  have  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
island  zones.  The  Jaffna  peninsula  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Tamils, 
who  share  with  the  Moormen  and  Malays  the  dry  regions  round 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts.  In  the  Western  Provinces  and 
low  country  of  the  interior  the  Sinhalese  Buddhists  are  pre- 
dominant, while  the  hill  regions,  that  bear  traces  of  an  ancient 
occupation,  have  during  the  past  century  been  cleared  of  forest  and 
occupied  by  European  planters,  employing  imported  Tamil  labour 
from  India^ 

The  people  of  Jaffna  are  in  the  happy  position  that  results 
from  industrial  activifcy.  Their  agriculture  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  They  ask  for  additional  facilities  for  direct  intercourse 
with  India  by  removing  from  their  ports  restrictions  on  passenger 
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transit  considered  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  the  introdaction 
of  cholera  or  plague,  and  a  concession  has  been  made  in  the 
establishment  of  a  disinfecting  station  at  Eeyts. 

The  planters'  demand  is  for  railway  extension,  a  demand  that 
has  not  up  to  the  present  been  conceded  by  his  Majesty's  Oovem- 
ment.  The  extension  of  the  Ealani  Valley  line  -to  Eatnapura  might 
have  been  constructed  two  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  2,800,000. 
With  the  increased  cost  of  all  material  and  the  phenomenal 
increase  on  account  of  rubber  cultivation  in  the  value  of  the  land 
through  which  the  line  will  pass,  I  question  if  the  line  can  now  be 
constructed  for  anything  near  that  amount ;  while  the  state  of  the 
money  market  precludes  the  possibility  of  money  being  now 
borrowed  at  the  interest  at  which  it  would  then  have  been 
obtained. 

Having  regard  to  the  amount  of  land  opened  for  rubber  it  is 
evident  that  the  labour  supply  must  be  increased  by  probably 
150,000,  and  a  considerable  number  of  European  superintendents 
and  managers  will  be  required.  The  work  of  a  superintendent  is 
healthy  and  interesting.  Young  men*who  desire  to  adopt  the  life 
of  a  planter  usually  pay  a  premium  of  £100  or  £150,  besides  about 
£5  per  month  for  board  and  lodging  to  the  Superintendent,  who 
teaches  them  their  duties.  It  will  be  necessary  to  learn  colloquial 
Tamil,  as  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  communicate  with  his  labour 
force  direct  if  he  hopes  to  be  successful.  There  have  been  many 
openings  of  late  in  Ceylon,  as  men  have  been  o£fered  high  salaries, 
and  have  gone  to  the  Federated  Malay  States.  A  young  man 
with  brains,  application  and  energy,  who  shows  an  interest  in  his 
work  and  can  deal  with  his  coolies  without  trouble,  might  calculate 
upon  being  offered  a  place  at  an  average  salary  of  Bs.  100  per 
month  with  a  house  and  coolie  within  a  year  ;  and  as  he  goes  on  he 
will  find  that  in  planting,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  human  labour, 
there  is  always  an  appointment  ready  for  a  good  man  who  knows 
his  work  and  does  it. 

The  demand  for  increased  labour  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
competition  for  Indian  coolie  labour  is  intensifying.  In  the 
competition  Ceylon  has  a  great  advantage,  for  not  alone  does  it  lie 
at  the  very  door  of  the  South  Indian  recruiting  districts,  but  it  is 
the  birthplace  and  early  home  of  numbers  who  come  and  go  in  the 
annual  "movement  of  coolies.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  cardinal  im- 
portance to  the  planting  interest  that  the  coolies  should  be 
attracted  by  affording  increased  facilities  for  transit,  and  to  this 
end  the  importance  of  improving  the  communication  with  India  is 
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very  great.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  a  survey  of  a  line  to  Manaar 
has  been  approved,  and  I  hope  that  no  tune  will  be  lost  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  necessary  link  with  the  South  Indian 
railway  system.  Since  1908  the  total  mileage  of  the  Ceylon 
railways  has  risen  from  391  to  562,  and  in  1906  the  railways 
returned  a  profit  of  5*94  per  cent,  on  their  capital  cost — a  profit 
that  of  itself  gives  ample  security  for  any  loan  necessary  for  further 
development. 

We  now  come  to  the  four  millions  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon, 
and  on  the  treatment  of  these  people,  and  the  results  obtained, 
must  the  verdict  be  passed  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
British  administration.  Besides  the  divisions  already  mentioned 
of  2,548,000  Sinhalese,  including  Kandyans,  1,128,000  Tamils, 
250,000  Moormen  or  Mahomedans  and  Malays,  there  are  24,500 
Burghers,  except  in  a  few  instances  a  mixed  race  who  claim 
descent  from  the  Dutch  remaining  in  Ceylon  after  the  occupation 
by  the  British.  They  are  among  the  most  intelUgent  portion  of  the 
native  community,  and  supply  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Ceylon  bar  and  medical  profession,  and  the  Government  officers  in 
various  departments.  Both  at  the  bar  and  in  medicine,  Sinhalese, 
Tamil  and  Burgher  gentlemen  have  shown  attainments  that  would 
entitle  them  to  very  prominent  positions  in  either  profession,  even 
in  the  keen  competition  of  a  London  pragtice.  While  there  are 
engineering  works,  oil,  cotton,  and  chemical  manuring  factories  in 
various  places,  and  excellent  textile  fabrics  hand- woven  at  Batticaloa 
and  Jaffna,  besides  silver  and  brass  work  executed  by  hand  at 
Negombo,  Kandy  and  Ratnapura,  Ceylon  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country,  and  any  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  must  be  brought  about  by  an  improvement  in  agriculture. 

A  necessary  preliminary,  however,  is  the  stimulation  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  rising  generation  by  education,  and  to  this  end 
considerable  sums  have  annually  been  voted  by  the  Legislature. 
The  anxiety  of  the  Government  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  Sum  voted  for  education  increased  from  ^44,500  in  1896  to 
£82,000  in  1907,  and  the  number  of  scholars  from  198,464  to 
286,864.  A  technical  college  has  been  established ;  higher  educa- 
tion is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  special  instruction  is  secured 
for  female  scholars  under  the  inspection  of  ladies  appointed  by  the 
Government,  while  a  compulsory  education  ordinance  secures  that 
the  intelligence  of  all  the  young  population  shall  be  developed ; 
and  wherever  possible  school  gardens  are  estabhshed,  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  inspector  from  the  Botanic 
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Department.  Seeds  are  supplied,  and  practical  instruction  is  being 
given  in  the  elements  of  agriculture. 

But  in  considering  the  future  welfare  of  the  people,  the  present 
needs  should  not  be  neglected,  and  while  the  population  is  on  the 
whole  as  contented  as  any  community  known  to  my  experience, 
and  as  law-abiding  in  its  attitude  towards  the  Government,  it  is 
evident  that  their  material  prosperity  may  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
they  can  be  induced  to  improve  upon  their  present  system  of 
agriculture,  and  to  adopt  better  arrangements  for  the  disposal 
of  their  produce.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  time  at  our 
disposal  to  go  into  the  question  of  land  tenure.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  varied  and  complicated,  as  customs  that  in  bygone  times 
could  be  dealt  with  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  king,  and  difficulties 
settled  by  a  word,  have  been  accepted  and  legitimised  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  Ordinance  12  of  1840,  by  which  for  the  first 
time  definite  and  inalienable  rights  of  property  were  conferred  upon 
all  owners  then  in  possession/ 

The  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  by  me  in  November 
1904,  after  I  had  visited  the  greater  portion  of  the  island.  Its 
object  was  to  bring  all  classes  down  to  the  smallest  cultivators  into 
closer  touch  with  the  Government,  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
scientific  staff  of  the  Botanic  Department,  for,  if  any  improvement 
was  to  be  hoped  for,  science  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  labour. 
The  central  society  was  formed  of  all  the  members  of  the  Legisla? 
ture,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  European  and  native,  of 
each  province,  and  all  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Botanic 
Department.  Local  societies  were  formed  by  voluntary  action  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  were  affiliated  to  the  Central  Board  of 
Agriculture.  They  receive  all  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and 
every  information  that  can  be  of  use  to  cultivators  is  sent  out  in 
thousands  of  leaflets  in  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  to  the  local  societies. 
Every  member  pays  a  subscription,  and  the  feeling  of  self-respect 
is  preserved.  Instructors  are  appointed  by  the  Central  Board,  who, 
on  invitation,  are  prepared  to  attend  any  meeting  of  local  societies, 
and  give  practical  instruction  upon  any  matter  under  consideration, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Botanic  Department,  who  from  the  first  have 
placedliheir  services  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society, 
answer  readily  any  questions  submitted  to  them,  and  of  themselves 
issue  Valuable  advice  that  strikes  the  director,  the  chemist,  the 
mycologist,  or  the  entomologist  as  being  of  service  on  the  general 
question,  or  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  a  pest  or  disease. 
The  result  has  been  quite  equal  to  my  expectations.    I  will  not  say 
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beyond  them,  for  my  experience  has  shown  me  that,  if  the  people 
believe  that  there  is  a  bo>ia  fide  auxiety  to  assist  them  they  will 
respond.  In  May  1907,  the  latest  date  for  which  I  have  statistics, 
there  were  1,200  members;  of  the  Central  Society,  and  fifty-two  local 
branches  had  been  established  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
4,000.  Numbers  of  native  gentlemen  came  forward,  some  giving 
considerable  sums,  others  sufficient  areas  of  land  for  experimental 
stations,  and  experiments  were  in  progress  that  cover  the  entire 
ground  of  rotation  in  paddy  fields;  and  on  high  ground,  the 
introduction  of  new  products,  such  as  date  palms,  sisal  hemp,  salt 
bush  for  fodder,  Australian  and  American  maize,  &g.,  and  the  im- 
provement of  paddy  by  the  introduction  of  the  best  new  varieties,  of 
cotton,  of  tobacco,  of  arrowroot,  of  cassava,  and  other  numerous 
products  hitherto  neglected.  Experiments  are  also  being  made  in 
widely  separated  districts  of  the  effects  of  artificial  manures 
generously  supplied  free  by  Messrs.  Freudenberg  &  Co.  of  Colombo. 
Sericulture  and  apiculture  are  also  receiving  attention,  and  results 
in  all  these  matters  are  brought  before  the  people  by  agricultural 
shows  organised  by  the  local  societies,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Central  Board,  the  judges  being  supplied  generally  from  the  staff 
of  the  Botanic  Department,  and  pains  being  taken  that  prizes  are 
only  given  to  the  actual  growers  of  the  exhibits.  In  these  shows 
the  people^  take  a  deep  interest,  and  the  competition  is  very  keen. 
Co-operation  has  made  considerable  strides,  and  I  look  forward  to 
a  great  extension  of  the  principle.  The  Central  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  arrangements  for  the  receipt  in  Colombo  of  con- 
signments of  cattle,  agricultural  produce,  or  fruit  from  local  societies, 
and  for  their  sale  by  auction  or  in  the  markets,  and  this  arrange- 
ment has  worked  well.  In  two  or  three  districts  Co-operative 
Loan  Societies  have  been  formed  with  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  In  this  direction  I  have  been  urged  from  time  to  time  to 
establish  Government  Loan  Banks,  but  I  have  refused,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  any  practical  success  in  the  agricultural  movement 
must  be  secured  by  insisting  upon  the  principle  of  self-help.  If  you 
want  to  ruin  a  man,  body  and  spirit — to  take  the  spring  from  his 
muscles  and  the  stimulus  of  necessity  from  his  mind — give  him 
something  for  nothing.  A  Co-operative  Loan  Bank  is  creative,  a 
Government  Loan  Bank  is  an  object  for  predatory  attack.  The 
one  stimulates  prevision,  industry  and  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
other  induces  extravagance  and  carelessness  ;  for  it  may  be  broadly 
asserted  that  no  Eastern  peasantry,  probably  no  peasantry,  would 
iT^gard  a  Government  lo^n  in  the  0ame  light  as  an  advance  made 
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by  his  neighboure  and  co-partners,  who  will  have  no  nonsense  in ' 
the  matter  of  repayment. 

The  Agricultural  Society  is  being  worked  without  expense  to  the 
public  revenue  save  the  modest  grant  of  ^2,000  made  annually  to 
it.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  factors  in  the  future 
progress  of  Ceylon. 

The  weakness  of  the  people  is  their  lamentable  want  of  self* 
restraint  under  even  slight  provocation.  The  result  is  a  terrible 
tale  of  crimes  of  violence,  the  number  of  murders  in  1906  being 
148.  Many  of  these  murders  are  approximately  caused  by  the 
custom  of  carrying  a  knife  at  the  waist,  generally  a  straight  knife 
with  sharp  point,  which  is  ready  to  the  hand  of  every  angry  man. 
Last  year  an  ordinance  was  passed,  after  I  had  taken  the  opinion 
of  all  the  headmen  as  to  its  probable  efficiency,  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  any  but  a  knife  with  a  blade  like  a  pruning  knife  and 
blunt  end,  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  as  a  stabbing  instrument. 
The  ordinance  applies  at  present  only  to  special  districts,  and  the 
fine  is  not  so  heavy  as  to  excite  commiseration.  If  it  succeeds,  it 
can  be  extended  by  proclamation  to  every  part  of  the  island. 

Local  Defence. 

The  Colony  has  not  neglected  the  vital  question  of  local  defence, 
the  total  strength  of  the  Volunteer  forces  in  April  1907  being 
2,824,  comprised  of  Artillery,  Mounted  Bifles,  and  two  infantry 
battalions,  with  a  commandant  and  staff  supplied  from  the  regular 
Army.  The  force,  which  is  thoroughly  efficient,  goes  each  year 
into  camp  at  Diyatilawa,  for  ten  days*  training  over  splendid  ground 
for  military  manoeuvres,  in  which  the  regular  troops  take  part,  as 
also  any  naval  detachment  that  may  be  present  at  the  camp. 
During  the  last  visit  of  inspection  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  his 
Boyal  Highness  unveiled  an  equestrian  statue  in  commemoration 
of  the  members  of  the  Ceylon  Planters'  Bifle  Corps  who  served 
in  the  Boer  War,  a  contingent  of  men  having  served  in  that 
campaign.  There  is  also  a  Cadet  Corps  formed  from  the  senior 
students  in  the  various  colleges,  each  of  which  supplies  a  company, 
the  officers  being  usually  masters  in  the  schools,  or  the  senior 
students.  The  corps  numbers  at  present  406.  They  go  into  camp 
at  Diyatilawa  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  Volunteer  corps,  and 
now  and  again  take  part  in  manoeuvres,  but  are  housed  in  a  different 
part  of  the  camp  and  are  kept  under  very  strict  discipline.  The 
Cadets'  battalion  turns  out  yery  creditably  and  drills  very  steadily. 
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The  corps  is  an  object  lesson  of  the  advantage  of  military  training 
to  all  schoolboys. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Legislative  Council,  in  which 
every  section  of  the  community  is  represented.  A  claim  is  now 
made  that  the  low  country  Sinhalese,  who  number  about  half  the 
population,  are  entitled  to  an  additional  member.  It  is  also  urged 
that  one  or  two  unofficial  members  should  be  added  to  the 
Governor's  Executive  Council,  where  the  policy  of  the  Government 
is  determined.  In  my  opinion  both  claims  are  reasonable,  and 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Government. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Ceylon  pearl  fisheries,  the  lease  of  which  to  a  company  was  made 
a  bludgeon  intended  for  the  heads  of  political  opponents,  and 
lightly  stigmatised  as  a  bad  bargain  for  the  Colony.  The  plain  fact) 
is  that  a  fishery  conducted  on  gambling  lines  ever  since  the 
British  occupation — a  fishery  in  which  the  annals  of  sixty-nine 
years  have  shown  that  there  had  in  that  time  been  but  twenty 
regular  fisheries,  that  twice  only  have  there  been  five  consecutive 
fisheries,  while  within  fifty  years  there  have  been  twice  blanks  of 
ten  consecutive  years,  and  of  which  the  average  annual  net  return 
in  fifty  years  was  £11,066,  got  in  uncertain  amounts — was  leased 
for  twenty  years  to  a  company  at  a  settled  rent  of  more  than  double 
the  average  return  of  the  past,  in  addition  to  incidental  annual 
savings  of  over  £18,000,  with  a  proviso  that  £200,000  are  to 
be  spent  upon  the  improvement  of  the  fishery,  and  with  such 
direct  power  to  the  Government  for  the  concluding  three  years  as 
would  prevent  the  undue  exhaustion  of  the  banks.  Before  the 
lease  of  the  fishery  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  banks 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Herdman,  but  no  action  had  been  taken 
under  it ;  nor  could  any  action  have  been  taken  without  a  large 
expenditure  that  would  probably  have  fared  badly  in  supply  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  many  pressing  wants  that  appeal 
forcibly  to  the  different  sections  of  the  community.  I  hope  that 
the  arrangement  is  a  good  one  for  the  Ceylon  Fishery  Company, 
and,  with  the  systematic  cultivation  of  the  pearl  oysters  now  under- 
taken for  the  first  time  under  the  best  scientific  advice  and 
supervision,  and  the  proposal  to  utilise  their  vessels  in  deep-sea 
fishing  in  the  off  season,  I  believe  the  lease  of  the  fishery  to  be  a 
fair  and  promising  commercial  venture.  I  know  that  the  bargain 
is  an  excellent  one  for  the  Colony,  and  I  am  prepared  to  leave  to 
the  persons  who  think  otherwise  all  the  satisfaction  that  they  can 
derive  from  their  crude  idea  of  sound  finance, 
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I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  Paper,  in  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  sketchy  idea  of  Ceylon  of  to-day,  and  I  have 
to  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  heard  me. 

Discussion. 

Captain  Sir  John  Keane,  Bart. :  I  do  not  know  what  title  I 
have  to  open  this  discussion,  except  perhaps  that  I  was  associated 
officially  for  some  three  years  with  Sir  Henry  Blake.  It  has  often 
been  my  duty  during  that  time  to  explain  things,  but  not  to 
apologise.  I  had  feared  it  might  be  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
apologise,  for  I  have  to  tell  you  that  Sir  Henry  has  been  lecturing 
to  you  with  a  broken  rib.  This  is  a  further  example  of  the  fine 
physique  which  has  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  during  the  many 
years  he  has  been  in  tropical  and  unhealthy  countries.  Sir  Henry 
spoke  at  some  length  about  the  rubber  industry.  At  present  that 
industry,  in  my  opinion,  possesses  certain  elements  of  speculation 
— first,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  price ;  second,  because  of 
the  undetermined  character  of  the  yield  of  natural  rubber;  and 
next  because  of  increasing  facilities  for  its  transport.  Further,  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  industry  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 
Therefore,  while  we  hope  that  Ceylon  may  prosper  in  this  respect, 
the  enterprise,  as  I  have  said,  is  still  one  of  speculation.  Another 
point  is  the  question  of  European  capital.  The  material  prosperity 
of  the  island  must  depend  largely  upon  the  quantity  of  European 
capital  which  can  find  its  way  there.  At  present  the  area  in  which 
this  capital  operates  is  very  limited.  It  does  not  operate,  I  suppose, 
over  more  than  one-third  of  the  island — in  fact,  only  in  districts 
where  the  rainfall  is  assured.  In  the  olden  days  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  population  was  in  the  dry  districts.  It  is  a  great 
question  for  the  future  for  the  Government  to  try  and  introduce 
European  capital  into  these  dry  districts.  I  believe  there  is  every 
possibility  this  will  be  done,  as  irrigation  systems  are  in  many 
cases  complete.  If  water  is  assured,  not  only  will  there  be  an 
influx  of  European  capital,  but  the  conditions  of  labour  will  be 
easier,  for  the  Sinhalese  will  probably  more  readily  flock  to  the  dry 
districts,  and  the  imported  labourer  will  escape  many  of  the  rigours 
of  climate  which  he  dreads  in  the  higher  altitudes.  For  that 
reason  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  that  aspect  of  the 
question  well  in  view  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  island.    The  Government  is  souod ;  it  is  not  troubled  by 
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the  forces  of  Socialism  and  by  Labour  difficulties,  and  every  man 
is  trained  to  rely  upon  his  own  initiative  and  industry,  and  those 
who  are  looking  to  invest  their  money  may  do  so  with  confidence, 
with  far  greater  confidence  than  in  some  countries  where  the 
security  at  present  is  apparently  better  assured. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Fowler,  C.M.G.  :  I  think  everyone  who  has  lived  in 
Ceylon  will  agree  with  me  that  the  description  of  the  Colony  to 
which  we  have  listened  is  not  only  eloquent  but  accurate.  When 
we  remember  that  that  earthly  paradise  is  within  fifteen  days  of 
this  spot  it  is  strange  that  people  do  not  flock  there  in  even  greater 
numbers  than  at  present.  There  are  attractions  for  all — sports- 
men, fishermen,  artists,  archaeologists,  botanists ;  attractions  for 
business  men  in  search  of  investments,  and  also  for  idle  men  in 
search  of  amusement.  None  will  be  disappointed.  As  to  rubber, 
I  do  not  think  myself  that  the  future  has  been  at  all'over-estimated. 
I  think  the  experiment  of  planting  rubber  on  irrigated  land  in  dry 
districts  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  many 
experiments  in  agriculture  initiated  by  Sir  Henry  Blake.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  lying  under  tanks  that  have, 
already  been  restored  with  the  view  of  reviving  the  cultivation  of 
rice ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  result  has  been  a  failure  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  seems  strange  that  the  abolition  of  the  Paddy 
Tax  did  not  lead  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  with  rice ; 
but  that  has  not  been  the  case.  There  has  been  but  a  small 
increase,  if  any,  and  I  think  the  reasons  are,  first,  that  rice  is  not 
a  remunerative  crop ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  people  who  cultivate 
rice  are  a  very  limited  class — a  class  that  gets  smaller  instead  of 
increasing,  owing  to  the  spread  of  education.  A  so-called  educated 
native  considers  it  beneath  him  to  do  manual  labour,  and  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  a  father  to  be  toiling  in  the  fields  to  support  in 
idleness  his  educated  son  while  the  latter  is  waiting  for  a  post  as 
clerk.  Another  reason  is  that  when  the  Paddy  Tax  was  in  force 
the  headmen  were  greatly  interested  in  extending  its  cultivation, 
for  they  received  a  commission  on  the  tax  collected  by  them.  Now 
I  am  airaid  their  interest  has  greatly  decreased.  I  should  not  like 
to  be  supposed  to  be  advocating  the  reimposition  of  the  tax,  but 
I  do  think  it  a  pity  that  vast  areas  of  fertile  land  should  be  left  use* 
less  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  may  some  day  be  utilised  for  paddy 
cultivation.  If  paddy  will  pay  when  cultivated,  we  may  be  pretty- 
certain  someone  will  cultivate  it ;  but  if  it  cannot  pay  it  is  better 
that  the  land  should  be  cultivated  with  some  other  product.  Sir 
John  Keane  rather  anticipated  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  utilir 
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tion  of  land  under  tanks ;  but  I  fear  that  there  is  no  more  prospect 
of  extension  of  rice  cultivation  in  Ceylon  than  there  is  of  wheat  in 
England. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Leechman  (Colombo) :  I  am  sure  that  every  person 
in  this  gathering,  whether  he  has  visited  Ceylon  or  not,  must  have 
appreciated  highly  the  paper  which  Sir  Henry  Blake  has  read  to 
us,  for  he  has  treated  what  might  have  been  a  dry  subject  with  the 
pleasantness  and  charm  which  characterise  everything  he  writes 
or  speaks.  I  think  that  nothing  will  more  redound  to  the  credit  of 
Sir  Henry  Blake's  administration  of  the  island  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Society.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  if 
improvements  could  be  effected  in  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
Cultivate  their  fields  with  different  products  a  great  boon  would  be 
conferred  on  the  island,  and  he  therefore  organised  this  great 
society,  which  has  been  One  of  the  most  successful  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  in  Ceylon.  The  scientific  side  of  the  society^s  work  had 
been  undertaken  by  members  of  the  staff  at  the  Boyal  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  different  officers  of  the  Government,  especially  in  the 
junior  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  have  been  the  principal  execu- 
tive officers.  The  amount  of  information  given  to  the  natives,  and 
also  to  the  planters,  is  exceedingly  great.  In  the  long  run,  of  course, 
the  success  of  the  socidty  must  depend  on  the  people  themselves^ 
Every  opportunity  has  been  given  to  them.  But  we  know  the  vis 
inertUB  of  Eastern  peoples,  and  whethei',  now  that  the  initiative  and 
the  propelling  force  of  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Blake,  have  been 
withdrawn,  they  will  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties within  their  reach,  is  a  question  that  only  time  can  show.  With 
regard  to  the  railway  extension,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  very 
important  extension  to  Manaar  is  likely  to  be  undertaken  soon.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  both  to  native  and  European 
interests  that  could  possibly  be  conferred  at  the  present  time.  Sir 
Henry  Blake  vei^y  properly  said  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  results  obtained  in  the  way  of  their  elevation  and  improve- 
ment must  be  the  ultimate  test  of  the  success  of  British  rule  in 
CeyloU;  For  my  own  part  I  am  convinced  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  the  best  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  our  rule  in  that 
island.  There  are  roads  which  ancient  Ceylon  never  possessed ; 
there  are  railways,  telegraphs,  and  other  great  material  advantages, 
and  above  all  there  is  the  spread  of  education.  Of  the  loyalty  of 
the  natives  in  Ceylon  we  have  had  many  proofs.  Sir  Henry 
Blake  has  referred  to  the  proposal  to  give  additional  native  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony  by  the  appoint- 
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lUeilt  of  a  sdoond  member  to  represent  the  low-country  Sinhalese, 
and  to  place  one  unofficial  member  on  the  Governor's  Executive 
Council.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  approves  of  these  proposals. 
Although  the  Sinhalese  are  thoroughly  loyal,  they  are  feelhig  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  native  land,  and  the 
steps  which  he  has  indicated  would,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a 
graceful  concession,  and  would  also  contribute  to  the. welfare  and 
th^  progress  of  the  country. 

Mr.  NoBMAN  W.  Gbibve  :  I  am  asked  to  be  as  brief  as  possible^ 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  this  request.  The  reason 
why  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  at  all  is  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  president  of  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London.  As  representing 
that  body  I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  my  thanks  to  those 
already  accorded  to  Sir  Henry  Blake  for  his  interesting  and 
admirable  address.  The  revivification  of  native  agriculture  has  been 
the  dream  and  ambition  of  all  Governors  of  Ceylon,  and  when  one 
thinks  of  the  teeming  population  under  the  famous  rajahs  who 
governed  the  island  in  the  ancient  days,  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  grain  which  must  have  been  produced,  it  is  a  dream  in  which  I 
thoroughly  sympathise.  I  trust  that  the  Agricultural  Society 
instituted  by  Sir  Henry  Blake  may  lead  to  important  developments^ 
and  tend  to  make  Ceylon  more  self-silpporting  and  less  dependent 
on  outside  supplies  of  grain.  With  regard  to  the  Manaar  railway 
extension,  in  the  agitation  for  which  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do^ 
I  can  only  express  my  tegret  that  owing  to  the  slow  moving  wheels 
of  the  Colonial  Office  Sir  Henry  Blake  has  not  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  this  important  work  brought  to  a  successful  issue  during 
his  governorship.  It  was  a  work  in  which,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying,  he  took  an  especial  interest.  One  word  in  regard  to  Sir 
John  Keane's  statement  on  the  subject  of  rubber.  I  think  it  was  a 
bold  and  somewhat  uncalled-for  thing  to  say  that  rubber  cultiva- 
tion is  a  "  highly  speculative  enterprise."  Of  course,  all  agriculture 
is  more  or  less  speculative ;  but  he  dismissed  rather  summarily  an 
^iterprise  of  such  vast  importance  for  Ceylon,  and  one  which  the 
Government,  by  railway  extensions  and  in  other  ways,  are  so 
anxious  to  foster.  I  entirely  disagree  with  him  in  this  matter.  No 
doubt:  there  are  possibilities  of  over-production ;  but  I  believe  that 
when  the  push  comes  we  shall  see  in  Ceylon  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States  an  illustration  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  even 
if  the  price  comes  down  to  2$.  or  Is.  Id*  a  pound,  rubber  land  care- 
fully and  economically  planted  will  continue  to  show  an  exceedingly 
g^<^  interest  on  the  cs^ital. 
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Department.  Seeds  are  supplied,  and  practical  instruction  is  being 
given  in  the  elements  of  agriculture. 

But  in  considering  the  future  welfare  of  the  people,  the  present 
needs  should  not  be  neglected,  and  while  the  population  is  on  the 
whole  as  contented  as  any  community  known  to  my  experience, 
and  as  law-abiding  in  its  attitude  towards  the  Government,  it  is 
evident  that  their  material  prosperity  may  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
they  can  be  induced  to  improve  upon  their  present  system  of 
agriculture,  and  to  adopt  better  arrangements  for  the  disposal 
of  their  produce.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  time  at  our 
disposal  to  go  into  the  question  of  land  tenure.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  varied  and  complicated,  as  customs  that  in  bygone  times 
could  be  dealt  with  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  king,  and  difficulties 
settled  by  a  word,  have  been  accepted  and  legitimised  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  Ordinance  12  of  1840,  by  which  for  the  first 
time  definite  and  inalienable  rights  of  property  were  conferred  upon 
all  owners  then  in  possession.' 

The  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  by  me  in  November 
1904,  after  I  bad  visited  the  greater  portion  of  the  island.  Its 
object  was  to  bring  all  classes  down  to  the  smallest  cultivators  into 
closer  touch  with  the  Government,  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
scientific  staff  of  the  Botanic  Department,  for,  if  any  improvement 
was  to  be  hoped  for,  science  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  labour. 
The  central  society  was  formed  of  all  the  members  of  the  Legislar 
ture,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  European  and  native,  of 
each  province,  and  all  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Botanic 
Department.  Local  societies  were  formed  by  voluntary  action  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  were  affiliated  to  the  Central  Board  of 
Agriculture.  They  receive  all  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and 
every  information  that  can  be  of  use  to  cultivators  is  sent  out  in 
thousands  of  leaflets  in  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  to  the  local  societies. 
Every  member  pays  a  subscription,  and  the  feeling  of  self-respect 
is  preserved.  Instructors  are  appointed  by  the  Central  Board,  who, 
on  invitation)  are  prepared  to  attend  any  meeting  of  local  societies, 
aad  give  practical  instruction  upon  any  matter  under  consideration, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Botanic  Department,  who  from  the  first  have 
placed^their  services  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society, 
answer  readily  any  questions  submitted  to  them,  and  of  themselves 
issue  valuable  advice  that  strikes  the  director,  the  chemist,  the 
mycologist,  or  the  entomologist  as  being  of  service  on  the  general 
question,  or  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  a  pest  or  disease. 
The  result  has  been  quite  equal  to  my  expectations.    I  will  not  say 
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beyond  them,  for  my  experience  has  shown  me  that,  if  the  people 
believe  that  there  is  a  bona  fide  auxiety  to  assist  them  they  will 
respond.  In  May  1907,  the  latest  date  for  which  I  have  statistics, 
there  were  1,200  members  of  the  Central  Society,  and  fifty«two  local 
branches  had  been  established  with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
4,000.  Numbers  of  native  gentlemen  came  forward,  some  giving 
considerable  sums,  others  sufficient  areas  of  land  for  experimental 
stations,  and  experiments  were  in  progress  that  cover  the  entire 
ground  of  rotation  in  paddy  fields;  and  on  high  ground,  the 
introduction  of  new  products,  such  as  date  palms,  sisal  hemp,  salt 
bush  for  fodder,  Australian  and  American  maize,  &c.,  and  the  im- 
provement of  paddy  by  the  introduction  of  the  best  new  varieties,  of 
cotton,  of  tobacco,  of  arrowroot,  of  caseava,  and  other  numerous 
products  hitherto  neglected.  Experiments  are  also  being  made  in 
widely  separated  districts  of  the  effects  of  artificial  manures 
generously  supplied  free  by  Messrs.  Freudenberg  &  Co.  of  Colombo. 
Sericulture  and  apiculture  are  also  receiving  attention,  and  results 
in  all  these  matters  are  brought  before  the  people  by  agricultural 
shows  organised  by  the  local  societies,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Central  Board,  the  judges  being  supplied  generally  from  the  staff 
of  the  Botanic  Department,  and  pains  being  taken  that  prizes  are 
only  given  to  the  actual  growers  of  the  exhibits.  In  these  shows 
the  people-  take  a  deep  interest,  and  the  competition  is  very  keen. 
Co-operation  has  made  considerable  strides,  and  I  look  forward  to 
a  great  extension  of  the  principle.  The  Central  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  arrangements  for  the  receipt  in  Colombo  of  con- 
signments of  cattle,  agricultural  produce,  or  fruit  from  local  societies, 
and  for  their  sale  by  auction  or  in  the  markets,  and  this  arrange- 
ment has  worked  well.  In  two  or  three  districts  Co-operative 
Loan  Societies  have  been  formed  with  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  In  this  direction  I  have  been  urged  from  time  to  time  to 
establish  Government  Loan  Banks,  but  I  have  refused,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  any  practical  success  in  the  agricultural  movement 
must  be  secured  by  insisting  upon  the  principle  of  self  help.  If  you 
want  to  ruin  a  man,  body  and  spirit — to  take  the  spring  from  his 
muscles  and  the  stimulus  of  necessity  from  his  mind — give  him 
something  for  nothing.  A  Co-operative  Loan  Bank  is  creative,  a 
Government  Loan  Bank  is  an  object  for  predatory  attack.  The 
one  stimulates  prevision,  industry  and  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
other  induces  extravagance  and  carelessness  ;  for  it  may  be  broadly 
asserted  that  no  Eastern  peasantry,  probably  no  peasantry,  would 
dregard  a  Government  loQ.n  in  the  3ame  light  as  an  advance  made 
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by  his  neighbours  and  co-partners,  who  will  have  no  nonsense  in ' 
the  matter  of  repayment. 

The  Agricultural  Society  is  being  worked  without  expense  to  the 
public  revenue  save  the  modest  grant  of  £2,000  made  annually  to 
it.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  factors  in  the  future 
progress  of  Ceylon. 

The  weakness  of  the  people  is  their  lamentable  want  of  self* 
restraint  under  even  slight  provocation.  The  result  is  a  terrible 
tale  of  crimes  of  violence,  the  number  of  murders  in  1906  being 
148.  Many  of  these  murders  are  approximately  caused  by  the 
custom  of  carrying  a  knife  at  the  waist,  generally  a  straight  knife 
with  sharp  point,  which  is  ready  to  the  hand  of  every  angry  man. 
Last  year  an  ordinance  was  passed,  after  I  had  taken  the  opinion 
of  all  the  headmen  as  to  its  probable  efficiency,  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  any  but  a  knife  with  a  blade  like  a  pruning  knife  and 
blunt  end,  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  as  a  stabbing  instrument. 
The  ordinance  applies  at  present  only  to  special  districts,  and  the 
fine  is  not  so  heavy  as  to  excite  commiseration.  If  it  succeeds,  it 
can  be  extended  by  proclamation  to  every  part  of  the  island. 

Local  Defence. 

The  Colony  has  not  neglected  the  vital  question  of  local  defence, 
the  total  strength  of  the  Volunteer  forces  in  April  1907  being 
2,824,  comprised  of  Artillery,  Mounted  Bifles,  and  two  in&ntry 
battalions,  with  a  commandant  and  staff  supplied  from  the  regular 
Army.  The  force,  which  is  thoroughly  efficient,  goes  each  year 
into  camp  at  Diyatilawa,  for  ten  days'  training  over  splendid  ground 
for  military  manoeuvres,  in  which  the  regular  troops  take  part,  as 
also  any  naval  detachment  that  may  be  present  at  the  camp. 
During  the  last  visit  of  inspection  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  his 
Boyal  Highness  unveiled  an  equestrian  statue  in  commemoration 
of  the  members  of  the  Ceylon  Planters'  Bifie  Corps  who  served 
in  the  Boer  War,  a  contingent  of  men  having  served  in  that 
campaign.  There  is  also  a  Cadet  Corps  formed  from  the  senior 
students  in  the  various  colleges,  each  of  which  supplies  a  company, 
the  officers  being  usually  masters  in  the  schools,  or  the  senior 
students.  The  corps  numbers  at  present  406.  They  go  into  camp 
at  Diyatilawa  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  Volunteer  corps,  and 
now  and  again  take  part  in  manoeuvres,  but  are  housed  in  a  different 
part  of  the  camp  and  are  kept  under  very  strict  discipline.  The 
Cadets'  battalion  turns  out  yery  creditably  and  drills  very  steadily. 
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The  corps  is  an  object  lesson  of  the  advantage  of  military  training 
to  all  schoolboys. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Legislative  Council,  in  which 
every  section  of  the  commanity  is  represented.  A  claim  is  now 
made  that  the  low  country  Sinhalese,  who  number  about  half  the 
population,  are  entitled  to  an  additional  member.  It  is  also  urged 
that  one  or  two  unofficial  members  should  be  added  to  the 
Governor's  Executive  Council,  where  the  policy  of  the  Government 
is  detennined.  In  my  opinion  both  claims  are  reasonable,  and 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Government. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Ceylon  pearl  fisheries,  the  lease  of  which  to  a  company  was  made 
a  bludgeon  intended  for  the  heads  of  political  opponents,  and 
lightly  stigmatised  as  a  bad  bargain  for  the  Colony.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  a  fishery  conducted  on  gambling  lines  ever  since  the 
British  occupation — a  fishery  in  which  the  annals  of  sixty-nine 
years  have  shown  that  there  had  in  that  time  been  but  twenty 
regular  fisheries,  that  twice  only  have  there  been  five  consecutive 
fisheries,  while  within  fifty  years  there  have  been  twice  blanks  of 
ten  consecutive  years,  and  of  which  the  average  annual  net  return 
in  fifty  years  was  £11,066,  got  in  uncertain  amounts — was  leased 
for  twenty  years  to  a  company  at  a  settled  rent  of  more  than  double 
the  average  return  of  the  past,  in  addition  to  incidental  annual 
savings  of  over  £18,000,  with  a  proviso  that  £200,000  are  to 
be  spent  upon  the  improvement  of  the  fishery,  and  with  such 
direct  power  to  the  Government  for  the  concluding  three  years  as 
would  prevent  the  undue  exhaustion  of  the  banks.  Before  the 
lease  of  the  fishery  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  banks 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Herdman,  but  no  action  had  been  taken 
under  it ;  nor  could  any  action  have  been  taken  without  a  large 
expenditure  that  would  probably  have  fared  badly  in  supply  wh«n 
placed  in  competition  with  the  many  pressing  wants  that  appeal 
forcibly  to  the  different  sections  of  the  community.  I  hope  that 
the  arrangement  is  a  good  one  for  the  Ceylon  Fishery  Company, 
and,  with  the  systematic  cultivation  of  the  pearl  oysters  now  under- 
taken for  the  first  time  under  the  best  scientific  advice  and 
supervision,  and  the  proposal  to  utilise  their  vessels  in  deep-sea 
fishing  in  the  off  season,  I  believe  the  lease  of  the  fishery  to  be  a 
fair  and  promising  commercial  venture.  I  know  that  the  bargain 
is  an  excellent  one  for  the  Colony,  and  I  am  prepared  to  leave  to 
the  persons  who  think  otherwise  all  the  satisfaction  that  they  can 
derive  from  their  crude  idea  of  sound  finance. 
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I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  Paper,  in  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  sketchy  idea  of  Ceylon  of  to-day,  and  I  have 
to  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  heard  me. 

Discussion. 

Captain  Sir  John  Eeanb,  Bart. :  I  do  not  know  what  title  I 
have  to  open  this  discussion,  except  perhaps  that  I  was  associated 
officially  for  some  three  years  with  Sir  Henry  Blake.  It  has  often 
been  my  duty  during  that  time  to  explain  things,  but  not  to 
apologise.  I  had  feared  it  might  be  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
apologise,  for  I  have  to  tell  you  that  Sir  Henry  has  been  lecturing 
to  you  with  a  broken  rib.  This  is  a  further  example  of  the  fine 
physique  which  has  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  during  the  many 
years  he  has  been  in  tropical  and  unhealthy  countries.  Sir  Henry 
spoke  at  some  length  about  the  rubber  industry.  At  present  that 
industry,  in  my  opinion,  possesses  certain  elements  of  speculation 
— first,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  price ;  second,  because  of 
the  undetermined  character  of  the  yield  of  natural  rubber;  and 
next  because  of  increasing  facilities  for  its  transport.  Further,  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  industry  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 
Therefore,  while  we  hope  that  Ceylon  may  prosper  in  this  respect, 
the  enterprise,  as  I  have  said,  is  still  one  of  speculation.  Another 
point  is  the  question  of  European  capital.  The  material  prosperity 
of  the  island  must  depend  largely  upon  the  quantity  of  European 
capital  which  can  find  its  way  there.  At  present  the  area  in  which 
this  capital  operates  is  very  limited.  It  does  not  operate,  I  suppose, 
over  more  than  one-third  of  the  island — in  fact,  only  in  districts 
where  the  rainfall  is  assured.  In  the  olden  days  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  population  was  in  the  dry  districts.  It  is  a  great 
question  for  the  future  for  the  Government  to  try  and  introduce 
European  capital  into  these  dry  districts.  I  believe  there  is  every 
possibility  this  will  be  done,  as  irrigation  systems  are  in  many 
cases  complete.  If  water  is  assured,  not  only  will  there  be  an 
influx  of  European  capital,  but  the  conditions  of  labour  will  be 
easier,  for  the  Sinhalese  will  probably  more  readily  flock  to  the  dry 
districts,  and  the  imported  labourer  will  escape  many  of  the  rigours 
of  climate  which  he  dreads  in  the  higher  altitudes.  For  that 
reason  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  that  aspect  of  the 
question  well  in  view  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  island.    The  Government  is  souud ;  it  is  not  troubled  by 
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the  forces  of  Socialism  and  by  Labour  difficulties,  and  every  man 
is  trained  to  rely  upon  his  own  initiative  and  industry,  and  those 
who  are  looking  to  invest  their  money  may  do  so  with  confidence, 
with  far  greater  confidence  than  in  some  countries  where  the 
security  at  present  is  apparently  better  assured. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Fowler,  C.M.G.  :  I  think  everyone  who  has  lived  in 
Ceylon  will  agree  with  me  that  the  description  of  the  Colony  to 
which  we  have  listened  is  not  only  eloquent  but  accurate.  When 
we  remember  that  that  earthly  paradise  is  within  fifteen  days  of 
this  spot  it  is  strange  that  people  do  not  flock  there  in  even  greater 
numbers  than  at  present.  There  are  attractions  for  all — sports- 
men,  fishermen,  artists,  archaeologists,  botanists ;  attractions  for 
business  men  in  search  of  investments,  and  also  for  idle  men  in 
search  of  amusement.  None  will  be  disappointed.  As  to  rubber, 
I  do  not  think  myself  that  the  future  has  been  at aUover-estitdated. 
I  think  the  experiment  of  planting  rubber  on  irrigated  land  in  dry 
districts  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  many 
experiments  in  agriculture  initiated  by  Sir  Henry  Blake.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  lying  under  tanks  that  have, 
already  been  restored  with  the  view  of  reviving  the  cultivation  of 
rice;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  result  has  been  a  failure  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  seems  strange  that  the  abolition  of  the  Paddy 
Tax  did  not  lead  to  a  vast  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  with  rice ; 
but  that  has  not  been  the  case.  There  has  been  but  a  small 
increase,  if  any,  and  I  think  the  reasons  are,  first,  that  rice  is  not 
a  remunerative  crop ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  people  who  cultivate 
rice  are  a  very  limited  class — a  class  that  gets  smaller  instead  of 
increasing,  owing  to  the  spread  of  education.  A  so-called  educated 
native  considers  it  beneath  him  to  do  manual  labour,  and  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  a  father  to  be  toiling  in  the  fields  to  support  in 
idleness  his  educated  son  while  the  latter  is  waiting  for  a  post  as 
clerk.  Another  reason  is  that  when  the  Paddy  Tax  was  in  force 
the  headmen  were  greatly  interested  in  extending  its  cultivation, 
for  they  received  a  commission  on  the  tax  collected  by  them.  Now 
I  am  afraid  their  interest  has  greatly  decreased.  I  should  not  like 
to  be  supposed  to  be  advocating  the  reimposition  of  the  tax,  but 
I  do  think  it  a  pity  that  vast  areas  of  fertile  land  should  be  left  use* 
less  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  may  some  day  be  utilised  for  paddy 
cultivation.  If  paddy  will  pay  when  cultivated,  we  may  be  pretty- 
certain  someone  will  cultivate  it ;  but  if  it  cannot  pay  it  is  better 
that  the  land  should  be  cultivated  with  some  other  product.  Sir 
John  Keane  rather  anticipated  what  I  had  to  g^ay  about  the  utilisa- 
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tion  of  land  under  tanks ;  but  I  fear  that  there  is  no  more  prospect 
of  extension  of  rice  cultivation  in  Ceylon  than  there  is  of  wheat  in 
England. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Leechman  (Colombo) :  I  am  sure  that  every  person 
in  this  gathering,  whether  he  has  visited  Ceylon  or  not,  must  have 
appreciated  highly  the  paper  which  Sir  Henry  Blake  has  read  to 
us,  for  he  has  treated  what  might  have  been  a  dry  subject  with  the 
pleasantness  and  charm  which  characterise  everything  he  writes 
or  speaks.  I  think  that  nothing  will  more  redound  to  the  credit  of 
Sir  Henry  Blake's  administration  of  the  island  than  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Society.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  if 
improvements  could  be  effected  in  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
Cultivate  their  fields  with  different  products  a  great  boon  would  be 
Conferred  on  the  island,  and  he  therefore  organised  this  great 
society,  which  has  been  One  of  the  most  successful  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  in  Ceylon.  The  scientific  side  of  the  society^s  work  had 
been  undertaken  by  members  of  the  staff  at  the  Boyal  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  different  officers  of  the  Government,  especially  in  the 
junior  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  have  been  the  principal  execu- 
tive officers.  The  amount  of  information  given  to  the  natives,  and 
also  to  the  planters,  is  exceedingly  great.  In  the  long  run,  of  course, 
the  success  of  the  society  must  depend  on  the  people  themselvesi 
Every  opportunity  has  been  given  to  them.  But  we  know  the  vis 
ifterticB  of  Eastern  peoples,  and  whethei^,  now  that  the  initiative  and 
the  propelling  force  of  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Blake,  have  been 
withdrawn,  they  will  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties within  their  reach,  is  a  question  that  only  time  can  show.  With 
regard  to  the  railway  extension,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  very 
important  extension  to  Manaar  is  likely  to  be  undertaken  soon.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  both  to  native  and  European 
interests  that  could  possibly  be  conferred  at  the  present  time.  Sir 
Henry  Blake  vei^y  properly  said  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  results  obtained  in  the  way  of  their  elevation  and  improve- 
ment must  be  the  ultimate  test  of  the  success  of  British  rule  in 
CeyloU;  For  my  own  part  I  am  convinced  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  the  best  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  our  rule  in  that 
island.  There  are  roads  which  ancient  Ceylon  never  possessed ; 
there  are  railways,  telegraphs,  and  other  great  material  advantages, 
and  above  all  there  is  the  spread  of  education.  Of  the  loyalty  of 
the  natives  in  Ceylon  we  have  had  many  proofs.  Sir  Henry 
Blake  has  referred  to  the  proposal  to  give  additional  native  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony  by  the  appoint- 
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meilt  of  a  sdobnd  member  to  represent  the  low-country  Sinhalese, 
and  to  place  one  miofficial  member  on  the  Governor's  Executive 
Council.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  approves  of  these  proposals. 
Although  the  Sinhalese  are  thoroughly  loyal,  they  are  feeling  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  native  land,  and  the 
steps  which  he  has  indicated  would,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a 
graceful  concession,  and  would  also  contribute  to  the .  welfare  and 
the  progress  of  the  country. 

Mr.  NoBMAN  W.  Gbibve  :  I  am  asked  to  be  as  brief  as  possible^ 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  this  request.  The  reason 
why  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  at  all  is  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  president  of  the  Ceylon  Association  in  London.  As  representing 
that  body  I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  my  thanks  to  those 
already  accorded  to  Sir  Henry  Blake  for  his  interesting  and 
admirable  address.  The  revivification  of  native  agriculture  has  been 
the  dream  and  ambition  of  all  Governors  of  Ceylon,  and  when  one 
thinks  of  the  teeming  population  under  the  famous  rajahs  who 
governed  the  island  in  the  ancient  days,  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  grain  which  must  have  been  produced,  it  is  a  dream  in  which  I 
thoroughly  sympathise.  I  trust  that  the  Agricultural  Society 
instituted  by  Sir  Henry  Blake  may  lead  to  important  developments^ 
and  tend  to  make  Ceylon  more  self-siipporting  and  less  dependent 
on  outside  supplies  of  grain.  With  regard  to  the  Manaar  railway 
extension,  in  the  agitation  for  which  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  doj 
I  can  only  express  my  tegret  that  owing  to  the  slow  moving  wheels 
of  the  Colonial  Office  Sir  Henry  Blake  has  not  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  this  important  work  brought  to  a  successful  issue  during 
his  governorship.  It  was  a  work  in  whichj  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying,  he  took  an  especial  interest.  One  word  in  regard  to  Sir 
John  Keane's  statement  on  the  subject  of  rubber.  I  think  it  was  a 
bold  and  somewhat  uncalled-for  thing  to  say  that  rubber  cultiva- 
tion is  a  "  highly  speculative  enterprise."  Of  course,  all  agriculture 
is  more  or  less  speculative ;  but  he  dismissed  rather  summarily  an 
enterprise  of  such  vast  importance  for  Ceylon,  and  one  which  the 
Government,  by  railway  extensions  and  in  other  ways,  are  so 
anxious  to  foster.  I  entirely  disagree  with  him  in  this  matter.  No 
doubt:  there  are  possibilities  of  over-production ;  but  I  believe  that 
when  the  push  comes  we  shall  see  in  Ceylon  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States  an  illustration  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  even 
if  the  price  comes  down  to  2$.  or  Is.  Id*  a  pound,  rubber  land  care- 
fully and  economically  planted  will  continue  to  show  an  exceedingly 
g^od  interest  on  the  cfl^ital. 
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Mr.  F.  J.  Waring,  O.M.G.  :  The  paper  has  been  deeply  in* 
teresting  to  me,  inasmuch  as  some  of  ihe  best  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  in  Ceylon,  and  although  I  have  ceased  to  live  there  for 
some  twelve  years,  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  island,  and  am  still  professionally  connected  with  it. 
Sir  Henry  Blake  said  that  the  railways  return  a  revenue  of  5*94  per 
cent,  on  capital  cost.  That  is  so ;  but  he  might  have  gone  a  little 
further  and  mentioned  that  so  much  of  the  capital  cost  has  been 
repaid  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  that  on  the  capital 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1906  they  were  returning  some  12  per 
cent.  At  the  present  time,  besides  the  Manaar  line,  further  rail- 
way  extension  to  Badulla  and  Passara  is  contemplated.  That  is 
also  rendered  necessary  by  the  extent  of  the  rubber  cultivation. 
The  country  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  gradients  would  be 
severe  and  the  curves  sharp,  and  therefore  the  capital  cost  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  working  must  be  high.  The  surveys  and  estimates 
are  not  completed.  It  would  therefore  be  premature  to  say  whether 
the  financial  results  will  warrant  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sum 
of  money  necessary  to  make  a  line.  A  large  sum  is  also  being 
spent  at  the  present  time  in  extending  the  station  accommodation 
at  Colombo.  That  station  was  originally  laid  out  for  a  short  line 
possessing  some  twenty  locomotives,  whereas  at  the  present  time, 
the  railway  system  extends  to  some  562  miles,  and  the  number 
of  locomotives  has  increased  nearly  sevenfold,  with  carriages,  &c., 
in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  double  a  portion 
of  the  seaside  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo,  and  the 
subject  is  now  being  inquired  into,  the  traffic  being  thought  to 
hav<3  passed  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  single  line  to  deal  with  it. 
If  one  of  the  factors  tending  to  the  prosperity  of  a  Colony  be. 
improvement  in  communications,  I  think  the  meeting  will  agree, 
that  Ceylon  is  being  pretty  well  looked  after  at  the  present 
time.  .     . 

In  reply  to  Captain  Charles  Slack, 

Sir  Henby  Blare  said  that  speaking  simply  as  ''  a  man  in  the 
street,*'  for  he  was  no  longer  in  authority,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  the  slightest  probability  of  the  railway  line  being  carried  over 
Adam's  Bridge  to  the  mainland ;  the  estimates  for  such  a  railway 
varied  between  25  and  55  millions  of  rupees^  and  he  did  not  think 
Ceylon  would  be  prepared  to  pay  that  amount  at  present  f(»  the 
purpose  of  that  work.  He  did  not  think  there  was  anything  else 
in  the  discussion  that  he  need  reply  to,  except  perhaps  to  add,  as 
regarded  the  Executive  Council  of  Ceylon,  that  at  the  present 
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moment  there  was  a  native  gentleman  sitting  on  that  body  as 
Acting  Attorney- General. 

Mr.  EoNALD  H.  Febgubon:  I  think  the  paper  to  which  we 
have  listened  has  been  most  full  and  exhaustive.  I  have  only  to 
thank  Sir  Henry  Blake  for  his  kindly  reference  to  my  father  at  the 
beginning.  I  was  going  to  point  out  the  omission  of  any  referenca 
to  the  Fassara  railway,  but  Mr.  Waring  has  supplied  that.  The 
planters  in  that  district  are  getting  very  hnpatient  for  their  railway, 
and  they  would  be  sorry  to  hear  of  any  possibility  of  the  cost  mak- 
ing it  doubtful  whether  it  will  warrant  construction.  I  join  in  the 
general  appreciation  of  this  most  interesting  and  well- written  paper. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Jayewabdens  :  I  feel  I  should  be  ungrateful  and 
wanting  in  my  duty  if,  as  a  humble  representative  of  the  four 
million  natives  of  Ceylon,  I  did  not  tender  to  Sir  Henry  Blake  our 
most  hearty  thanks  for  his  very  interesting  lecture  and  the  kind 
and  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ceylon.  I  have  read  many  a  history  of  Ceylon,  but  rarely  seen 
such  a  cinematograph  picture  as  has  been  presented  to  us  to-day.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  from  the  first  day  Sir  Henry  Blake  assumed  office 
he  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  people.  Two  matters  stand  out 
prominently  in  his  administration— first,  his  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  next  his  interest  in  agriculture ;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Agricultural  Association  will  be  a  landmark 
of  his  administration  for  all  time.  Sir  Henry  Blake  says,  speaking 
of  British  rule :  "  We  now  come  to  the  four  millions  of  natives 
of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  treatment  of  these  people  and  the  results 
obtained  must  the  verdict  be  passed  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  British  administration."  We  all  echo  this  sentiment.  We  are  a 
loyal  race.  The  word  ''  sedition  "  does  not  find  a  4>lace  in  our 
vocabulary.  Our  byalty  is  not  a  blind,  unthinking,  unreasoning 
loyalty,  but  a  loyalty  founded  on  reason,  and  I  think  some  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  is  due  to  us.  We  believe  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  a  just  Government.  The  British  have  introduced  into 
Ceylon  just  laws,  which  have  benefited,  and  are  likely  to  benefit, 
the  people.  They  have  introduced  a  measure  of  prosperity  and 
peace  which  had  been  unknown  for  several  centuries.  At  the 
same  time  we  claim  from  the  British  in  regard  to  representa- 
tion the  fair  and  impartial  treatment  they  have  always  granted 
us  in  other  respects.  I  am  glad  to  see  certain  proposals  put 
forward  in  regard  to  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils. 
Presiding  at  a  Ceylon  dinner  about  a  month  ago  I  ventured 
to  put  forward  somewhat  similar  proposals.    It  does  seem  strange 
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that  not  a  single  Sinhalese  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of. 
the  Executive  Council.  It  is  indeed  a  very  hopeful  sign  when 
such  words  as  we  have  just  heard  find  a  place  in  such  a  paper 
as  Sir  Henry  Blake's.  I  myself  would  venture  to  go  further  and 
propose  the  introduction  of  some  modified  form  of  representative 
Government  by  the  adoption  of  the  elective  principle  even  in  a  small 
way^  The  lecturer  has  told  you  that  some  native  members  of  both 
the  medical  and  legal  profession  are,  in  his  opinion,  men  of  great 
ability.  Sinhalese  are  appointed  to  very  high  office,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  such  men  would  be  very  worthy  representatives 
of  the  people.  If  the  country  were  granted  the  franchise,  no  doubt 
these  leading  men  would  be  enabled  to  represent  the  people  and  to 
express  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  We 
are  indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Blake  for  many  things,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  natives  of  Ceylon,  very  few  of  whom  are  here,  1  thank  him  for  his 
very  interesting  lecture  and  his  kind  references  to  the  country  and 
its  people.  One  word  with  regard  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Fowler  of  the  father  cultivating  his  fields  while  the  son  is  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  Government  for  employment.  To  my  mind  this  is 
a  compliment  to  the  Government.  It  is  a  picture  we  are  familiar 
with  even  in  England. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  ask  you  to  give 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Blake.  He  has  given  us  a 
very  pretty  picture  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the 
world,  and  I  think  I  can  assure  him  on  your  behalf  that  not  only 
have  we  enjoyed  his  paper,  but  that  we  shall  look  forward  to  the 
time  when,  as  he  suggests,  the  streets  of  London  will  be  paved  with 
Ceylon  rubber. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Blake  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  AdmiralSir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith  for  presiding.  Sir 
Henry  remarked  that  his  great  services  were  appreciated  not  alone 
in  this  country  bat  throughout  the  Empire. 


Note  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Wickham. 

As  personally  responsible  for  the  getting  out  and  bringing  away  from 
their  native  forest  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  of  the  original  stocks  from 
which  the  "  plantation  Parti "  of  to-day  are  derived,  I  would  wish  to  offer 
this  note : — 

As  shown  by  the  interesting  references  to  the  Eevea  hrasiliensia  in 
Sir  Henry  Blake's  admirable  paper,  ParA  rubber  has  evidently  come  to 
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play  an  important  part,  and  in  growing  magnitude,  in  the  planting  of 
the  day. 

Looking  back  to  the  genesis  of  this  introduction,  it  should,  I  think, 
always  be  remembered  how  much  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.  The  tree  producing  '*  fine  Par&  '*  rubber  of  commerce  had  at 
that  time  not  been  botanically  determined.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  then 
directing  at  Eew,  was  attracted  by  drawings  of  mine  of  leaf  and  seed  in  a 
volume  of  the  time ;  and  he  did  not  rest  until  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Government  of  India  to  grant  a  commission  for  the  introduction. 
This  was  the  starting-point;  biit  had  I  not  been  quite  unfettered  by 
"  instructions  ''  as  to  ways  and  means,  I  do  not  see  how  the  task  could 
have  been  accomplished.  As  it  was,  I  was  enabled  to  secure  and  charter 
a  fine  steamer — most  fortunately  lying  up  the  great  river  at  an  opportune 
time.  That  is  all  away  back  in  the  seventies,  and  Sir  Henry  Blake's 
paper  is  for  **  Ceylon  of  to-day."  Undoubtedly  the  Hevea  has  found  con- 
genial conditions  in  the  Eastern  tropics,  but  I  must  say  that  I  look  on 
some  of  the  methods  which  have  been  evolved  for  its  treatment  there 
with  somewhat  mixed  feelings.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
too  close -planted.  All  my  later  experience  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  (as 
expressed  driginally  in  recommendation  and  India  Office  reports)  that  the 
half  chain  is  not  a  foot  too  much  spacing  to  allow  this  tree  to  attain  its 
proper  growth  and  yield.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  Hevea  is  by 
nature  a  large  forest;  tree.  Many  of  these  plantations  now  coming  forward 
strike  one  rather  as  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  growth  intended  for 
production  of  scaffolding-poles.  Attainment  in  circumference  and  for  the 
engrossed  development  of  bark-tissue  in  the  lower  bole — the  working  area 
in  these  trees — is  the  objective  to  aim  at.  "  The  nearer  the  ground  the 
greater  the  density  of  the  latex  ''  is  a  good  saying.  Again :  As  to  methods 
of  extraction  ;  these  "  spirals,"  "  herring-boning,"  "  V-cuts,"  and  the  like, 
are  all  based  on  removal  of  the  growing  tissues.  I  still  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  clean  sharp  incision  of  the  latex  ducts,  as  against  excision ; 
i.e.  removal  of  the  bark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  appear  that,  if 
these  processes  go  on,  you  will  in  Ceylon  soon  have  no  original  mature 
bark  left  on  the  trees  to  work  upon,  only  continually  renewed  young  bark, 
to  say  nothing  as  to  increased,  and  increasing,  strain  on  the  vitality  of 
the  trees. 

Judged  by  published  estate  returns,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  reason  in 
these  methods.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  appreciable  increase  in 
yield  over  that  obtained  by  method  of  clean  incision,  entailing  minimum 
strain  on  trees.  As  to  treatment  and  curing  of  the  latex^  I  believe  that 
antiseptic  smoke-cure  will  still  hold  best  to  obtain  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility under  wear  and  tear  and  atmospheric  variation  characteristic  of 
"  fine  Par^.**  In  some  quarters  some  anxiety  has  been  expressed  lately 
as  to  whether  or  no  the  stocks  are  true — probably  due  to  observation  of 
form  variation  in  the  leaf — not  uncommon  in  plant  life.  There  should, 
however,  be  no  cause  for  anxiety  on  this  score,  since  all  the  stocks  are 
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lineal  descendants  from  some  or  other  of  the  original  70,000  odd.  They 
all  came  from  the  same  locality,  from  the  high  forest  plateaux  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tapajoa  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  and  I  may  assure  my 
readers  that  they  were  all  carefully  selected  by  myself  from  large  grown 
forest-trees  which  had  been  worked  in  the  forest. 

There  are  other  points  of  importance,  but  this  is  not  time  or  place  for 
technical  matter ;  I  will  only,  therefore,  say  that  the  planters  of  Ceylon, 
with  their  known  record,  their  enterprise,  and  their  intelligent  energy, 
may  be  trusted,  in  the  long  run,  to  do  justice  by  the  Hevea, 
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FOURTH  ORDINARY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  11, 
1908,  when  a  Paper  on  "Education  and  Good  Citizenship  in 
India,"  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Thorburn. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E.,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  16 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  1  Resident  and  15  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellow : 

S.V  Somerset  i?.  French^  K.C.M.G.  (AgcnUQeneral  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope), 
Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Wm.  Maurice  Bailey  {Gold  Coast  Coloinj),  Alexander  Cooper  (India), 
Alexander  Covey  (Southern  Nigeria),  Albert  Earnshaw,  M.A.  (British 
Guiana),  Frank  J,  G.  Graham  (Nyasaland),  Wm.  fiT.  F.  Hill  (Northern 
Nigeria),  J,  C.  Lucas  (Southern  Nigeria),  John  Mason  Mason  (Ceylon),  E, 
Ivens  Moon  (Mexico),  C.  W.  Neligan  (British  East  Africa),  Mungo  Park 
(Transvaal),  Lieut.  Harold  Scroggs,  R.N.  (ret.)  (Maurititis),  Arthur  Stephen- 
son (North-Western  Rhodesia),  Don  Richard  Wijcwardene  (Ceylott)^  C. 
Hamilton  Walker,  A.LM.M.  (Mexico). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Liblrary  of  books, 
maps,  &o.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  nothing  is  more 
desirable  at  the  present  time  than  that  we  should  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  India,  and  that  we  should  think  over  and  discuss 
what  we  hear  from  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  us  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  presume  for  one  moment  to  depreciate  the  opinion 
of  casual  travellers,  but  I  do  say  that  in  order  to  judge  fairly  of 
their  impressions  we  should  have  the  opinions  and  information 
which  we  can  derive  from  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  that 
country,  and  who  have  therefore  at  least  an  equal  right  to  be  heard. 
It  is  not  only  about  India  itself  that  we  wish  to  learn  at  the  present 
time.  Besides  the  question  of  Indian  needs  and  Indian  problems 
and  the  relations  of  this  country  with  India,  there  is  the  other  and 
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no  less  important  question  of  the  relation  of  India  to  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  India  as  a  part  of  the  Empire — the  largest  part  of  the 
Empire,  a  part  which  has  made  the  Empire  possible,  and  without 
which  the  Empire  could  not  exist — India  as  such  is  just  as  much 
the  concern  of  the  Colonies  as  she  is  our  concern,  and  therefore 
I  hold  that  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  does  a  very  good  service  to 
our  countrymen  in  holding  these  meetings  in  regard  to  Indian 
subjects.  The  Institute  thus  forms  a  link  much  needed  between 
India  and  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  among  us  this  evening  one  of  those  experienced  adminis- 
trators to  whom  I  refer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thorburn.  I  cannot 
introduce  him  to  you  as  an  old  personal  friend  of  my  own,  as  he 
left  India  before  I  went  there,  and  even  if  our  time  had  been  con- 
temporaneous he  was  working  at  a  place  which  was  more  distant 
from  my  part  of  India  than  St.  Petersburg  is  from  London,  and  the 
chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  our  having  met.  Mr.  Thor- 
burn spent  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  in  India,  and  attained  the  high 
and  responsible  position  of  Financial  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab. 
But  he  has  an  even  wider  reputation  as  a  writer  of  books.  One  of  the 
latest  is  a  very  charming  book  called  The  Punjab  in  Peace  and  War, 
It  had  a  wide  circulation  in  India,  and  was  read  and  appreciated  by 
almost  everybody  who  kept  up  with  current  literature.  From  what 
I  know  of  that  book  I  can  promise  you  an  extremely  interesting 
and  suggestive  address. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Thobburn  then  read  his  Paper  on 

EDUCATION  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  IN  INDIA. 

Sympathisers  with  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  educated  Indians 
for  a  larger  share  than  now  enjoyed  by  them  in  good  appointments 
under  the  Government  and  for  some  practical  steps  towards  the 
beginnings  of  representative  institutions  must  deplore  the  mis- 
chievous agitation  which  recently  culminated  in  a.  series  of 
"regrettable  incidents.'' 

That  Westernised  Indians,  believing  themselves  fully  equipped 
for  place  and  power  in  the  administration  of  their  own  country, 
should  push  their  claims,  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  our  educational  system  in  India,  and  of 
the  superficial  world-knowledge  acquired  from  the  increasing  fami- 
liarity of  East  with  West.  That  the  teachings  of  some  of  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  should  become  seditious  was,  doubtless, 
also  foreseen,  but  that  those  teachings  should  excite  anti-English 
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disturbances  has  taken  most  of  us  by  surprise.  Forewarned  is 
forearmed.  The  outbreaks,  particularly  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
large  Hindu  section  of  the  hitherto  docile  Bengalis,  have  forced 
upon  the  Government  in  the  public  interest  the  necessity  of 
repressing  freedom,  or  rather  licence,  of  speech,  and  of  proceeding 
with  great  caution  in  opening  new  posts  in  the  Administration  to 
Indians.  What  may  be  in  the  minds  of  Indian  Nationalists  I  do 
not  know,  what  should  be  I  do— disgust  at  tactics  which  have  alien- 
ated Moderates  and  injured  a  cause  of  which  no  liberal-minded 
EngUshman  can  disapprove. 

Ultimately,  I  suppose,  thb  so-called  *'  unrest ''  in  India  is  chiefly 
traceable  to  our  education  system  there.  Since  1858,  and  even 
before,  we  have  throughout  our  Indian  Empire  pursued  the  same 
policy—as  funds  ha?e  become  available  we  have  attempted  to 
introduce  national  education  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  every  district,  and  in  giving  instruction  we  have  wel* 
comad  all  comers,  irrespective  of  creed,  race,  or  caste,  and  as  time 
has  gone  on  we  have  established  middle  and  high  schools,  and  later 
given  each  province  a  university.  Aided  by  missionary  bodies  and 
municipalities,  we  have  also  encouraged  the  learning  of  English. 

In  the  Punjab — the^  one  province  of  which  I  have  long  personal 
experience — the  seeds  of  trouble  were  sown  soon  after  the  Mutiny. 

Just  forty  years  ago  I  was  a  recently-posted  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner in  a  Muhammadan  district  of  that  province,  and  one  of  my 
duties  in  camp  was  to  visit  its  schools  and  report  on  them.  Having 
a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  my  ability  as  an 
examiner  was  small.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  learning  much.  By 
making  the  boys  in  every  class  stand  up  alternately  according  to 
their  respective  creeds  and  paternal  occupations  I  discovered  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  were  Hindus  and  non-agriculturists.  To 
the  question  why  they  came  to  school  the  one  answer  was,  "  To 
get  Government  service.*'  Parents,  too,  had  the  same  views,  though 
many  grumbled  that  clerical  posts  were  hard  to  obtain  and  miser- 
ably paid. 

Thus  within  twenty  years  from  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab— I 
am  referring  to  1867-9 — the  cry  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
desire  amongst  the  employed  for  better  conditions  of  service  were 
not  unknown ;  and,  further,  fathers  and  sons  alike  were  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
suitable  employment  for  the  educated  youth  of  the  country. 

What  struck  me  as  the  least  satisfactory  feature  in  our  educa* 
tional  work  was  the  fact  that,  although  quite  eighty  per  cent,  of 
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the  population  of  the  district  were  Mahammadans  and  agriculturists, 
the  sons  of  Hindu  traders,  money-lenders  and  Government  em- 
ployes almost  exclusively  attended  our  schools,  and  were  receiving 
instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  Muhammadan  peasantry,  who 
paid  a  compulsory  education  cess  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  land 
revenue.  Much  the  sa^e  disproportion  between  agricultural  and 
non-agricultural  school  children  was,  I  believe,  in  evidence  in  every 
commune  of  the  Punjab— even  in  its  Hindu  eastern  half — and 
though  for  years  now  the  peasantry  generally  have  been  taking 
some  advantage  of  their  opportunities  of  acquiring  elementary 
instruction,  I  believe  I  am  also  right  in  saying  that  it  is  still  the 
sons  of  the  shopkeepers,  bankers,  money-lenders,  clerks  and  lawyers 
of  the  towns  and  large  villages  who  fill  the  class-rooms  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  take  degrees — or  fail— at  the  Lahore  Uni- 
versity. Practically  the  agriculturists  of  India  are  still  illiterate, 
though  they  pay  the  great  bulk  of  the  taxation  in  the  shape  of  land 
revenue  and  salt  duty,  and  in  some  provinces,  as  in  the  Punjab,  a 
special  education  cess  in  addition. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  our  educational  institutions, 
from  the  elementary  schools  in  villages  to  the  Lahore  University, 
that  of  civil  justice  Was  gradually  built  up  int6  the  highly  technical 
and  complex  edifice  of  to-day.  Naturally,  as  law-suits  mounted  up, 
the  number  of  practising  lawyers  also  multiplied,  and  for  many  years 
now  the  court  of  every  civil  judge  in  the  land  has  been  infested  by 
a  Collection  of  hungry  pleaders,  who  extract  a  poor  living  by  con- 
ducting the  causes  of  the  crowds  of  suitors  constrained  to  resort  to 
our  courts.  By  the  middle  of  the  'eighties  from  20  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  peasantry  in  different  parts  of  the  province—*- 
the  ratio  depending  on  race  characteristics  and  local  circumstances 
--had  become  impoverished  to  such  a  pitch  that  most  of  them  had 
been  reduced  to  a  position  analogous  to  serfdom  to  money-lenders* 
The  same  causes  had  produced  similar  results  in  most  parts  of 
British  India — the  Madras  Presidency  perhaps  excepted — but, 
speaking  generally,  Muhammadans  suffered  far  more  from  "  our 
i^J^stem  "  than  Hindus. 

Even  in  darkest  Africa,  I  suppose,  were  the  Administration  to 
substitute  rigid  codes,  law-courts,  and  lawyers  for  the  authority  of 
village  elders  and  the  coercion  of  local  opinion,  the  people  would 
nolens  volens  have  to  settle  their  disputes  in  court,  and  the  astute 
few  would  soon  exploit  the  ignorant  many. 

So  long  as  the  Government  adhered  to  its  policy  of  treating  the 
peoples  of  India  as  if  all  were  men  of  business  habits,  and,  in  the 
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selection  of  candidates  for  civil  posts,  of  giving  equal  opportunities 
to-  agriculturists  and  the  highest  products  of  the  schools  and  uni- 
versity, with  no  discrimination  between  creeds,  race?,  and  callings, 
the  condition  of  the  masses  necessarily  continued  to  deteriorate. 
To  the  warnings  of  all  Cassandras  the  reply  was  that  if  Muhem* 
madans  or  ether  agriculturists  failed  to  gain  appointments  or  were 
.  being  ruined  by  money-lenders,  the  fault  was  theirs — siia  si  bona 
mrint. 

In  1887,  in  a  little  book  called  Musalmans  and  Money -lenders^ 
I  drew  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  four  millions  of  Muhammadans 
occupying  the  western  half  of  the  Punjab,  and  in  their  interest,  and 
that  of  the  indebted  peasantry  generally,  suggested  certain  reforms. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  until  Lord  Elgin  as  Viceroy  seriously 
took  up  the  case  and  prepared  the  way  for  action  by  his  successor 
Lord  Curzon.  In  spite  of  much  interested  opposition  that  states^ 
man  put  the  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Aot  oh  the  Statute  Book,  and 
by  so  doing  arrested  the  further  ruination  by  non- agriculturists  and 
our  law-courts  of  the  peasant  proprietary  in  that  province.  That 
Act— the  Magna  Gharta  of  the  land-owning  community — has  since 
been  the  model  for  a  similar  measure  for  the  Bundel-Ehand  districts 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  part  of  it  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  Bombay  Revised  Code.  Speaking  generally  it  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation  wherever  peasant  indebtedness  is 
traceable  to  **  our  system." 

The  interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  labour  and  capital, 
appear  rarely  to  accord  in  any  country,  but  in  India  "  our  system  '* 
has  accentuated  the  natural  antagonism  between  them.  As  a  con^ 
sequence,  then,  the  new  legislation  was  regarded  by  the  classes  who 
made  miich  of  their  living  out  of  the  peasantry  as  unjust  and  re* 
actionary  :  people  never  do  see  virtue  in  a  measure  which  deprives 
them  of  a  remunerative  source  of  income. 

.  When,  soon  afterwards,  with  the  indifference  to  personal  con- 
sequences which  characterised  Lord  Curzon's  administration,  he 
initiated  much-needed  reforms  in  the  educational  policy  of  his 
government  and  in  the  competitive  methods  of  recruiting  for  certain 
civil  appointments,  the  classes  prejudicially  affected  began  to 
oi'ganise  in  defence  of  their  interests.  Then  came  the  Far-Eastern 
war.  The  triumph  of  a  small  Asiatic  power  over  a  great  European 
Empire  filled  the  brains  of  educated  Indians  with  wild  ideas— what 
Japan  had  found  easy  they  should  find  possible.  But  the  match 
which  fired  the  loose  gunpowder  lying  about  in  Indian  centres  of 
intelligence  was  the  partition  of   Bengal,  and  the  writings  and 
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Bpeecbes  of  certain  too  enthusiastic  '^  friends  of  India*'  amongst 
ourselves.  As  a  result  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  National 
party  lost  their  heads,  and  there  followed  the  recent  anti-English 
crusade  in  Bengal  and  sporadic  outbreaks  elsewhere.  Well^  thd 
snake  of  open  sedition  has  since  been  scotched,  not  killed,  and  for 
a  time  we  may  hope  that  our  misguided  Indian  friends  will  urge 
with  studied  moderation  their  demands  for  sell-govemment,  the 
reduction  of  our  small  white  garrison  in  India,  and  other  at  present 
unreasonable  items  in  their  programme.  We  may  hope,  too,  now 
that  feeling  has  abated,  that  indiscretions  by  individual  Englishmen 
will  cease. 

No  doubt  the  recent  agitation  was  a  poor  thing,  with  little 
popular  sanction  behind  it ;  no  doubt,  too,  Indian  Nationalists  are  as 
yet  merely  the  dissatisfied  amongst  Hindu  intellectuals.  Examine 
the  components  of  the  self-styled  Indian  National  Congress,  and  you 
will  .find  that  practically  all  of  them  are  non-agriculturists,  town 
dwellers,  belonging  to  classes  unrepresented  in  the  Indian  native 
army  and  provincial  constabularies,  the  latter  a  force  probably  five 
or  six  times  as  numerous  as  the  former.  Take  the  Bengali  Hindus, 
racially  the  only  people  who  may  be  described  as  disaffected,  and 
consider  their  personnel.  For  the  600  years  preceding  Plassey 
they  were  the  submissive  subjects  of  Muhammadan  rulers,  and,  but 
for  education  on  English  lines  and  inflammatory  writings  and 
harangues,  would  have  continued  quiet  and  law-respecting  to  this 
day.  They  follow  no  callings  requiring  physical  vigour  and  courage. 
They  neither  serve  their  country  in  the  army  or  police,  nor  individuals 
as  porters,  darwdns  and  Idthiwdls.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they 
now  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  a  quickening  virility,  and  they 
may  eventually  raise  their  standard  of  manhood,  much  as  the 
Bulgarians  have  done  since  freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke  by  Bussia. 

On  the  whole,  then,  looking  to  present  conditions,  the  Nationalist 
propagandism  of  to-day  has  been  vox  et  praeterea  nihil,  and  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  made  a  tactical  mistake  in  prematurely 
showing  their  teeth  and,  like  our  own  foolish  suffragettes,  trying 
force  before  they  had  a  backing. 

To  my  thinking  the  weakest  point  in  the  whole  agitation  is  the 
fact  that,  under  any  form  of  what  is  called  '^  Government  by  the 
people  for  the  people,"  the  strongest  would  come  out  top,  in  which 
case  our  Congress  friends  and  their  Bengali  supporters  would  lose 
all  that  they  have— an  all,  be  it  remembered,  acquired  and  only 
retainable  under  the  alien  Government  which  stands  between  them 
and  spoliation,    Obviously  without  our  ruling  presence  there  would 
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be-short  dhrift  throughout  Indi&  for  speech-makers  and  writers,  for 
legal  practitioners,  law-courts,  and  the  miscellaneous  patriots  who 
to*day  so  impatient!;  rage  against  the  efficient  continuance  of  our 
impartial  rule. 

In  itself  the  way  that  impatience  lately  found  expression  is  of 
small  importance,  as  the  masses  still  trust  the  Sahibs,  and  distrust 
i4ieir  own  town*bred  fellow-countrymen,  particularly  the  English- 
speaking  intellectuals.  Though  riotous  schoolboys  need  not  at 
present  be  regarded  seriously,  the  fiekct  that  *'  our  sysfeem  "  tends  to 
produce  bad,  not  good,  citizens  is  not  creditable  to  us.  Educatively 
we  have  failed — the  literate  are  few  and  discontented,  the  masses 
are  still  illiterate — yet  educate  these  latter  we  must.  Not  until  a 
large  percentage  of  them  can  read,  write,  and  think  outside  them- 
selves will  autonomy  in  any  form  be  a  practical  question  in  India. 

To  persist  in  an  education  policy  which  benefits  non-agriculturistft 
to  the  detriment  of  agriculturists  would  be,  even  in  a  homogeneous 
farming  country,  an  unwise  course  to  pursue,  but  in  heterogeneous 
India,  with  her  discords  of  peoples  and  religions,  and  all  her  man- 
hood possessed  by  the  peasantry,  such  a  course  is  not  merely 
unwise,  but  positively  unjust,  and  against  the  interests  of  our 
Empire;  yet  that  is  what  we  have  done  and  are  still  doing 
throughout  India. 

.  In  educatiouLwe  ought,  I  claim,  to  make  our  chief  aim  the  im- 
provement of  the  people— the  children  of  the  soil — the  men  who 
fill  the  ranks  of  our  army  and  constabulary,^  and  pay  most  of  the 
taxes. .  If  we  did  that  thoroughly  we  might  almost  leave  higher 
education  in  towns— except  the  equipment  of  universities — to 
municipalities,  private  bodies  such  as  missionaries,  and  individuals. 
Howihen^are  the  agricultural  massea  of  British  India  to  be  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and  their  most  promising  boys  encouraged 
to  continue  their  studies  ? 

We  can  no  longer  self-complacently  shrug  our  shoulders  and  rely 
on  that  old  cynicism — $ua  si  bona  norint.  In  my  humble  opinion-r- 
and many  years  ago  I  urged  the  adoption  of  the  course  I  am  about 
to  auggest-— we  should  give  agricultural  scholarships  in,  every 
district  with  a  liberal  hand.  Recollect,  the  chief  taxpayers  in  India 
are  the  agriculturists,  and  it  is  they  who  directly  contribute  (in  the 
Punjab  at  least)  most  of  the  Government  funds  spent  on  education. 
Further,  we  should  re^frard  their  he^t  scholars,  by  giving  to  those 
.who  qualify  themselves  as  fit  for  clerical  employment  in  the  public 
service  their  fair  share  of  appointments.  In  the  bestowal  of  places 
in  our  civil  ^dmipistr^tion  we  should,  I  hold,  adopt  some  form  of 
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proportionate  representation^  so  tbat  the  loaves  and  fishea  of  the 
service  be  distributed  with  reasonable  regard  to  the  numbers  and 
classes  of  the  most  important  tribes  inhabiting  each  division  of  the 
country. 

'  At  present,  in  our  indiscriminating  zeal  for  superior  scholarship, 
the  sons  of  agriculturists  are  almost  excluded  from  clerical  posts 
worth  more  than  a  shilling  a  day.  Some  time  before  I  left  India  I 
prepared  statistics  on  the  subject  for  the  Western  or  Muhammadan 
districts  of  the  Punjab,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
taking  one  hundred  as  representing  the  gross  pay  of  such  posts,  non- 
agriculturists,  mostly  town-bred  Hindus,  received  more  than  85  per 
cent,  of  it. 

Lord  Curzon's  speeches  and  actions  show  that  he  realised  the 
position,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  for  one  Viceroy  to  accomplisli 
towards  ameliorating  it.  Even  when  detaching  the  Fathah  districts 
of  the  Punjab  and,  later,  the  Muhammadan  districts  of  Bengal,  from 
their  respective  provinces  and  erecting  them  into  new  governments, 
one  of  his  objects,  was  to  free  the  people  from  the  strait- waistcoat 
system  of  rigid  law  which  was  squeezing  out  their  vitaUty,  and  by 
decentralisation  and  a  simpler  type  of  administration  than  ^our 
system  '*  afforded,  give  them  a  chance  of  recovery.  As  his  time  was 
short  and  he  was  fighting  established  interests  and  official  groovedom, 
he  was  naturally  a  Viceroy  **  in  a.  hurry."  Whether  he  attempted 
too  much,  whether  his  sometimes  sic  volo  sic  jtibeo  methods  were 
necessary,  history  will  decide,  but  in  any  case  I  think  she  will 
acknowledge  that  most  of  his  domestic  reforms  were  in  the  right 
direction. 

Of  those  not  taken  up  by  him  there  is  one  of  considerable  import* 
anoe,  a  branch  of  the  education  problem,  on  which  I  venture  to  say 
a  few  words. 

The  Government  of  India  pushes  higher  education,  including 
the  acquisition  of  English,  and  is  wisely  firm  in  keeping  the  portals 
of  the  Indian  Ciyil  Service  closed  except  to  those  who  enter  through 
the  examination  rooms  in  London.  The  Governmen||.  fts  I  have 
shown,  spends  money  and  watches  over  Indian  schoolboya  until 
adolescence,  that  is,  until  they  reach  the  critical  period  of  early 
manhood,  when  the  mind  is  most  receptive  of  impressions,  and  then 
like  birds  with  their  fledgelings,  that  Government  leaves  the  young 
ones  to  shift  for  themselves,  though  still  requiring  protection 
against  their  many  enemies — for  Indian  students  evil  influences. 
We  may  disregard  the  case  of  youths  remaining  in  India — they  are 
at  home  there  amongst  their  own  people — and  only  concern  our- 
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Selves  with  that  of  those,  the  most  industrious,  talented,  and 
ambitious,  who  annually  come  to  this  country  to  complete  their 
•studies.  No  statistics  are  available  about  them.  Neither  the  India 
Office  nor  any  of  the  Indian  friendly  associations  appear  to  have  any 
to  give. 

From  all  I  can  gather  the  average  number  of  Indian  students 
ih  this  country  is  roundly  400.  Probably  three-fourths  are  in 
-London  and  Edinburgh  studying  law,  medicine,  science,  manu- 
factures, and  preparing  generally  for  examinations.  Positive 
•knowledge  of  91  was  published  in  the  Press  the  other  day  ;  of  that 
number  15  passed  medical  examinations  in  Edinburgh,  64  law 
examinations  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  11  were  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
one,  Mr.  Panna  Lall,  B.A.,  came  out  first  in  the  final  list  of 
candidates  selected  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  H«  was,  by  the 
way,  a  Government  scholar,  and  as  such  under  the  official  guardian^ 
ship  of  the  India  Office.  I  read  in  the  Trihiine  and  another  daily 
lately  that  in  Edinburgh  friends  of  India  were  raising  J5,000  to 
provide  '*  the  150  native  students  from  India  attending  the  Edin- 
burgh University '*  a  non-residential  club  there,  and  that  several 
Indian  princes  and  other  Indians  had  already  subscribed  four-fifths 
of  the  sucn  required.  Even  though  tbere  may  have  been  some 
exaggeration  about  the  present  number  of  students,  it  is  clear  that 
the  cheapness  and  goodness  of  the  university  teaching  in  the  capital 
of  Scotland  attracts  many  Indians. 

Who  looks  after  young  Indians  on  landing?  Who  shepherds 
them  in  London  ?  How  and  where  do  they  live  ?  With  whom  do 
ihey  associate?  The  India  Office  does  not  seem  to  know,  and 
few  seem  to  care.  Poor,  earnest,  studious,  aspiring — officially 
"Nobody's  children"  here — they  cannot  avoid  reading  the  out- 
pourings of  our  party  Press,  they  cannot  avoid  discovering  that 
with  us  no  change  is  effected  without  organisation  and  agitation. 
What  wonder  then  if,  on  return  to  India,  the  bitterness  of  unemploy- 
ment or  insufficient  recognition  affects  many  of  them,  and  induciBS 
them  to  become  grievance- mongers  and  pursue  what  they  believe  to 
be  British  methods  to  secure  their  ends.  To  the  extent  that  their 
bias  towards  bad  citizenship  may  be  due  to  their  Government's 
indifference  to  their,  interests  during  their  sojourn  amongst  us  we 
appear  to  be  blameworthy.  . 

Think  of  the  anxiety  of  English  parents  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
circumstances  compel  them  to  loose  a  young  hopeful  alone  and 
.friendless  in  London.  What  they  feel  Indian  parents  feel  also,  and 
^ith  greater  Teason.      Probably  some  here  have  been  consulted  by 
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an  In^an  friend  now  and  again  about  the  placing  of  a  boy  in 
London.  If  so,  they  will  remember  the  inquirer's  apprehensions 
and  the  cold  comfort  given.  Had  the  adviser  been  able  to  say, 
*!  You  need  have  no  fear — the  Sarkar  will  look  after  your  boy  if 
you  like/'  what  a  relief  the  good  news  would  have  been  to  the 
much-troubled  father. 

It  cannot  be  right,  I  think,  that  the  Government  of  India  should 
leave  India's  most  promising  students  to  drift  and  shift  for  them- 
selves in  this  country  during  the  most  crucial  years  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  My  suggestion  then  is — to  revive  and  expand 
an  old  idea — ^that  the  Indian  Government  should  provide  for 
Indian  students  a  comfortable  residential  club—in  London  in 
the  first  instance— appoint  as  managing  secretary  a  capable  and 
thoroughly  sympathetic  English  gentleman,  and  so  arrange  the 
charges  that  they  aggregate  rather  less  than  what  is  now  paid 
by  young  Indians  for  board  and  lodging  in  unfashionable  parts 
of  the  metropolis.  Such  an  institution  would  soon  be  popular 
both  with  the  occupants  and  their  parents  in  India.  Probably 
there  would  soon  be  much  competition  to  secure  rooms  at  the  club, 
and  possibly  more  than  one  such  establishment  would  eventually  be 
required.  If  the  initial  cost  to  the  Government  of  India  were 
£10,000,  and  thenceforward  the  sum  to  be  annually  made  good  half 
as  much  or  more,  the  money  would,  I  think,  be  wisely  invested. 
Those  enjoying  the  club's  hospitality  would  return  to  their  mother* 
land  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  their  Government,  and  with  a 
decided  bias  towards  good,  not  bad,  citizenship.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  Imow  that  Mr.  Morley  is  now  taking  up  the  question  of  the  care 
of  young  Indians  in  this  counti^,  and  has  already  collected  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  We  may  hope,  then,  that  the  reproach  of 
our  long  neglect  of  our  Indian  students  here  will  shortly  be  removed 
from  uSi 

Of  course  the  details  of  any  scheme  will  require  milch  etamlna- 
tion ;  for  instance,  if  the  adtantages  offered  largely  increased  the 
number  of  Indian  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  English 
competitors  would  press  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidy  enjoyed 
by  the  Civil  Service  occupants  of  the  Club.  Without  consideration 
of  the  best  kind,  Indian  students  cannot  have  a  fair  chance,  of 
judging  us  and  our  institutions  correctly.  Under  present  conditions 
they  appraise  us  and  our  party  methods  wrongly,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  observed  facts,  believe  that  no  apprenticeship  is  wanted 
0  fit  a  clever  writer  or  speaker  for  any  post  under  the  Government* 
As  to  '^  effici^cy  "  Indian  students  return  home  under  the  conviction 
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that  ''popularity"  is  tiioxe  impottant.  Surely  it  should  b^Keaay 
to  bring  home  to  them  that  for  the  Government  service  in  l^ndia 
*'  efficiency  "  is  necessary,  and  that  for  all  officials  success  depends 
more  on  character,  experience,  and  wisdom  than  mere  book  know« 
ledge.  Then,  too,  in  spite  of  much  oratory  to  the  contrary,  the 
student  might  be  taught  to  realise  that,  outside  the  Government 
service,  there  are  in  India  large  fields  of  honourable  and  remunera- 
tive employment  as  open  to  them  as  to  Englishmen,  and  that  their 
abstention  from  competing  with  Englishmen  in  some  of  those  occu- 
pations and  their  falling  short  of  excellence  in  others  must  be  due 
to  present  shortcomings  in  themselves. 

Indians  succeed  best  as  lawyers,  but  even  at  the  Bar,  outside  the 
Presidency  cities  at  least,  the  most  lucrative  practices  are  said  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and  so  crowded  is  the  profession  that 
xip'country  Indian  practitioners  frequently  employ  touts,  and  take 
np  cases  for  fees  of  8«.  or  4^.  or  even  for  nothing  down,  the  paymeni 
depending  on  the  result. 

As  bankers,  too,  Indians  stand  high.  How  they  compare  with 
Europeans  I  do  not  know,  because  with  Hindus  the  business  is  a  close 
one,  whereas  with  us  accounts  as  a  rule  are  annually  published,  l 

In  the  management  of  municipal  affairs  Indians  have  had  tot 
inany  years  large  scope,  but,  so  far,  they  have  nowhere  devoted  theit* 
energies  in  that  direction — the  work  being  hono'rary,  local  influences 
steong,  and  energetic  public  spirit — a  lever  distinct  from  clas^  spirit 
^—generally  lacking.  '  Caste,  class,  and  other  prejudices  and  in0li» 
nations  render  the  exercise  of  autitere  impartiality  in  public  affitiifS 
very  difficult  for  Indians. 

But  outside  the  law,  banking,  and  municipal' ¥^ork  theinB  are  >^rious 
profitable  professions  and  callings  open  to  Indians,  which  hith^44 
have  been  almost  monopolised  by  Englishmen ;  for  iostanoe'^Jiipi; 
neering,  architecture,  medicine,  surgery,  large  manufactures,  (edition 
textiles  excepted),  and  specialised  agriculture^  such  a$  tea, rop^i^)^ 
indigo*  I  do  not  think  Indians  compete  seriously  with  us  in  m^,Q{ 
these  businesses;  if  they  do  they  are  not  very  effective.  Their 
failure  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  inexperience,  but  chiefly,  I  thi^k,  to 
disUke  for  the  long  apprenticeship  and  drudgery  necessary  for  sucg0$^. 
Young  Indians,  too,  not  infrequently  expect  to  begin  wh^re  Jtfeeii' 
fathers  left  off— they  do  not  care  to  work  slowly  upwards.  Eyi^jf 
Englishman  who  has  had  the  bestowal  of  appointments  in  hisrhai^ds 
knows  how  difficult  it  ia  to  convince  aspirants  that  they  must' clinib 
the  ladder  from  a  low  rung. 

With  good  treatment  to  students  here  and  proportionate. r0pre< 
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sentation  in  the  public  service  in  India,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
tbat, their  best  selves  in  the  "India  for  Indians**  party  would 
realise  their  present  limitations,  and,  renouncing  impossible  or  pre* 
mature  demands,  gradually  achieve  eminence  by  successfully  com* 
peting  with  us  in  the  pursuits  open  to  all  men.  Were  they  so  to 
strive  and  rise,  their  claims  for  better  recognition  in  the  public 
service  could  not  be  resisted — indeed,  in  that  case,  no  large-minded 
Englishman,  whatever  his  position,  would  wish  to  reserve  exclusively 
for  his  own  countrymen  appointments  which  could  be  equally  well 
filled  by  presumptively  fit  Indians.  Of  course  the  presumption  of 
fitness  would  depend,  not  on  a  newspaper  or  party  popularity,  ibut 
on  each  candidate's  record  and  the  opinion  of  his  capacity,  loyalty 
and  powers  of  work  formed  by  those  qualified  by  position  and 
experience  to  pass  judgment  on  him. 

The  assertion  of  our  readiness  to  yield  place  to  fit  Indians  may 
be  disputed  hy  those  who  think  we  are  selfish  and  unsympathetic, 
and  consequently  unwilling  voluntarily  to  concede  equality  with 
ourselves  to  Indians.  As  regards  the  former  charge,  opinions  will 
always  differ  ;  as  regards  the  latter — that  of  want  of  sympathy- 
it  is  the  commonest,  the  most  difficult  to  meet,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  it  Is  true^  the  least  remediable. 

Whether  our  rule  in  India  lacks  what  some  of  its  critics  call 
*'  the  human  spirit "  or  not,  it  is,  I  think,  as  accommodating  as  any 
other  advanced  Government  under  the  sun.  Is  any  bureaucracy 
sympathetic  ?  Have  the  officers  of  any  Government  time  to  be  so  9 
In  this  country  probably  most  of  us  have  only  experience  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department.  WeD,  in  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  the  income  tax  my  experience  is  that  that  department  is 
hard,  inquisitorial,  and  exacting.  Perhaps  many  here  will  agree 
on  this  point. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  kinds  of  sympathy — one  sentimental,  the 
other  practical.  A  happy  blend  of  the  two  is  not  easy  for  any  busy 
man* 

So  long  as  the  old  **  patriarchar*  system  obtained  in  any 
province  in  India  each  district  officer  was  a  sort  of  Earthly  Pro* 
vidence  to  his  people ;  he  had  time  to  pick  up  their  speech  and  know 
a^d  be  known  by  them— he  was,  in  short,  "  sympathetic.**  As  th« 
administration  advanced  towards  efficiency,  instead  of  being  the 
4«ing  be  became  the  slave  of  the  machine  called  Government 
*rhe  beginning  of  the  change  to  rigid  law  and  centralisation 
occurred  much  earlier  in  most  parts  of  British  India  than  in  the 
Punjab)  which  \ras  only  annexed  in  1849.    For  that  province  it 
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dates  from  1866,  iij  -which  year  a  Chief  Court  was  established  in 
Lahore.  Since  then,  what  with  progress  in  education,  the  annihila- 
tion of  time  and  distance,  the  multiplication  of  laws,  departments, 
and  rules,  and  the  consequential  growth  in  numbers  of  English- 
speaking  Indians,  lawyers,  journalists,  and  discontented  persons 
generally,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  province  have 
little  time  for  the  display  of  tbe  old  sympathy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  their  ability  to  have  a  friendly  talk  with  villagers  is 
now  small.  Remember,  too,  that  our  officers  work  longer  hours 
than  in  this  country,  that  the  climate  is  trjing,  and  that  as  almost 
every  order  given  is  appealable,  their  pens  are  always  moving. 
Then,  too,  with  the  hills  or  a  pleasant  change  of  environment  only 
a  few  hours  away,  desk-tied  men  would  hardly  be  human  did  they 
not  as  often  as  possible  recuperate  or  recreate  away  from  their 
stations.  We  must  then,  I  fear,  admit  that  changes  Bince  the 
-sixties  in  the  character  of  our  administration  have  been  destructive 
of  the  old  easy  kind  of  sympathy  so  loved  by  Indians — accessibility 
and  a  readiness  to  discuss  and  advise.  Indeed,  were  I  asked  to 
state  in  a  few  words  what  most  differentiates  the  English  civil 
officer  (A  to-day  horn  his  predecessor  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  I 
should  say,  "  Then,  his  district  was  home  and  country  to  him  ;  he 
talked,  thought,  and  lived  in  '  shop' ;  now,  his  district  is  merely  a 
camping-ground  for  him  ;  he  avoids  *  shop  *  except  in  office  hours." 

In  the  long,  long  ago  whien  I  was  an  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
then  a  Settlement  Officer  Zamindars  thought  me  **  sympathetic,'* 
and  this  reputation  maie  me  the  recipient  of  many  awkward 
confidences. 

For  instance,  on  one  occasion  a  big  landlord  told  me  he  was  about 
to  buy  a  certain  estate. 

"  But  the  first  right  lies  with  So-and-so,  and  lie  will  exercise  it,*' 
I  objected. 

'^  He  won't.  Sahib,  as  I  have  entered  a.  large  price  in  the  sale 
deed— a  paper-'price  of  course." 

As  I  looked  disapproval,  though  I  knew  that  to  defeat  pre- 
emptors  the  device  was  common,  my  friend  laughingly  assured  ugkb 
it  was  all  right  as  the  Sarkar  would  gain  by  the  extra  stamp  duty 
and  registration  fees. 

Here  is  another  case  i  In  an  outlying  part  of  my  district  I  was 
interviewed  by  a  deputation  of  villagers  from  a  neighbouring 
district  then  under  re -settlement.  They  said  that,  as  the  Sarkar 
was  revising  their  cattle  tax  and  taking  up  their  surplus  grazing 
waste  they  were  in  a  dilemma;  if  they  overstated  their  cattle  their 
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tax  would  be  proportionately  enhanced,  bat  they  would  save  their 
land ;  if  they  understated  their  cattle  they  would  escape  more 
taxation  but  lose  land.  Having  explained  their  difficulty,  they  put 
the  question,  "  Which  way  shall  we  lie  ?  " 

Yet  one  more  illustration.  When  an  officer  is  on  settlement 
duty  his  magisterial  functions  are  suspended.  I  yet  took  an  interest 
in  crime  detection.  In  talking  over  a  burglary  I  reproached  the 
landlord  and  honorary  magistrate  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  had 
occurred  for  his  failure  to  discover  the  offender. 

After  some  troubled  thought  he  brightened  and  said,  ''Don't 
worry,  Sahib,  I'll  make  it  all  right.  I'll  have  some  of  the  com- 
plainant's property  found  in  the  suspected  man's  house.'' 

"  That  would  be  doing  a  crime,"  I  told  him. 

**  And  what  harm.  Sahib,"  he  asked,  '*  as  I  know  the  fellow  is 
guilty  and  you  say  I  must  help  the  police  ?  " 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  sympathy — the  sentimental  and  the  practical 
^^the  latter,  though  it  appeals  less  to  the  feelings,  is  the  larger 
and  more  useful,  and  I  think  the  Government  of  India  and  its 
officers  show  it,  where  possible,  effectively.  To  prove  the  fact  I 
would  ask,  Has  any  Government  in  any  part  of  the  world  fed 
millions  of  persons  for  eight  to  eighteen  consecutive  months, 
remitted  crores  of  rupees  of  taxation,  converted  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  into  secure  com  lands,  and  advanced  to  small  landowners  for 
the  asking,  at  nominal  interest,  as  much  money  as  may  be  wanted  for 
wells  and  embankments  ?  Have  officers  on  famine  duty  under  any 
Government  but  that  of  India  freely  sacrificed  their  lives  in  saving 
those  of  the  starving  people  dependent  on  them  ?  We  have  been 
doing  all  that  for  British  India  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  more, 
and  in  every  famine  several  devoted  English  officers  have  died  at 
their  posts  rather  than  take  leave  and  appear  indifferent  to  the 
poor  people  in  their  charge.  Coming  to  the  last  decade,  in  1896 
the  Government  spent  ten  millions  sterling  on  famine  relief,  and 
the  charitable  in  this  country  contributed  one  and  a  half  million 
more.  Again,  a  few  years  later,  the  same  Government  spent 
fifteen  millions  sterling  for  the  same  purpose,  and  now  that  famine 
is  once  more  impending  has  made  preparations  to  relieve  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  may  be  necessary. 

Where  we  have  erred  in  the  past  is  not,  I  think,  so  much  in 
practical  sympathy  but  in  ''our  system."  In  the  too  refined  and 
ultra-centralised  form  of  government  which  we  have  gradually 
elaborated  for  India  we  have  legislated  and  governed — except 
where  localised  class-relaxation  has  been  subsequently  conceded — 
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as  if  the  peoples  of  the  peninsula  were  all  educated  men  intent  on 
money-making,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  90  per  cent,  of  them  are 
ignorant  simpletons,  intent  only  on  their  daily  bread.  What  we 
should  now  do,  qud  the  rural  masses,  is  to  retrace  some  of  our  steps, 
decentralise,  simplify  and  legislate  down  to  their  needs  and  capacities. 
In  future  they  should  be  our  first  consideration  rather  than  the 
educated  classes  of  the  towns. 

That  Mr.  Morley  is  already  considering  some  parts  of  the  question 
we  know.  In  November  last  a  Boyal  Commission  went  to  India  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  possibility  of  decentralising 
financial  and  administrative  control  and  bringing  the  executive 
power  into  closer  touch  with  local  conditions.  AH  friends  of  India 
will  unite  in  wishing  a  good  measure  of  success  to  Mr.  Morley  in  his 
attempt  to  humanise  the  machine  called^'  Ooveniment ''  in  India. 

Discussion. 

The  Chaikmak  (the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.) :  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  Mr.  Thorburn  has 
made  a  very  careful,  suggestive,  and  sympathetic  contribution 
to  the  current  mass  of  writing  and  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
India.  It  was,  of  course,  far  from  an  exhaustive  treatment  even  of 
the  limited  subject  to  which  the  Paper  was  confined,  and  he  would 
be  the  last  to  claim  he  had  done  more  than  touch  on  the  fringe  of 
the  subject.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  otherwise  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  lecture.  It  is  my  duty  as  chairman  to  remind 
you  what  it  is  exactly  that  Mr.  Thorburn  has  dwelt  on  in  order 
that  our  discussion  may  be  kept  within  those  limits,  because  of 
course  there  is  a  tendency  to  Wander  outside  a  subject  so  wide  and 
complicated.  He  has  made  some  examination,  a  slight  elamina- 
tion,  of  the  causes  of  unrest  in  India.  *He  has  put  down  that 
unrest  primarily  to  a  defective  system  of  education,  and  he  has 
suggested  as  a  remedy,  or  a  partial  remedy ^  or  a  palliativer-^shall  I 
call  it  f — ^that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  education  of  the 
dgricultulral  population,  and,  secondly,  as  a  palliative  for  another 
defect  in  the  system,  that  the  Government  in  this  country  should 
recognise  their  duty  towards  Indian,  jstudents  who.  come  to  England 4 
Personally  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  proposition  that  our 
system  has  proved  defective.  Indeed,  who  could  claim  that  any 
system  of  education  is  not  defective  in  some  respects  *?  Have  we 
not  been  violently  agitated  in  this  country  in  regard  to  this  very 
subject?    Nor  have  I  any  fault  to  find  with  the  two  measures  of 
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relief  he  suggests.  First  of  all,  in  regard  to  tbe  educational 
;system. .  I  think  you  i¥ill  agree  that  the  object  of  education  which 
is  promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  State  is  primarily  to  produce 
good  citizens.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  why  the  State  should 
.concern  itself  wilh  education.  If  bad  citizens  are  produced,  no 
.doubt  it  is  right  to  blame  the  system.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  examine  that  proposition  a  little  closer.  The  first  question 
whichnatUrally  occurs  to  us  is,  Are  Indians  bad  citizens,  or  rather, 
•is  there  a  Jarger  proportion  of  bad  citizens  in  India  than  elsewhere  ? 
Fori iQf  course  tliere  will  be  bad  citizens  in  every  country.  Again, 
y6u  havjQ  to  consider  whieit  is  a  bad  citizen  and  what  constitutes 
,g6od  citizenship.  J  am  not  sure  it  is  right  to  condemn  as  ba^ 
:  citizens  those  whose  ideas  on  political,  social,  or  religious  questions 
do  not  tally  with  our  own.  It  is  our  custom  to  do  so— to  condemn 
as  bad  citizens  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us  on  any  of  these 
important  subjects.  But  in  discussing -a  subject  of  this  kind  in  a 
learned  society,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  how  we  express  ourselves 
.lest  we  should  be  riiisunderstood  and  mischief  should  be  done.  Of 
•course  there  are  citizens  in  India  who  could  fairly  be  called  bad 
xitizeris,  but  my  own  view,  a.nd  I  think  Mr.  Thprburn's  also, 
^although  I  do  not  think  he  made  that  quite  clear  enough,  is  that 
:they  are  not  .excessive  in  number  or  more  numerous  than  we  could 
jnaturally  expect.  Of  course  there  is  unrest  and  discontent.  I  do 
not  propose  to  examine  the  causes,  but  I  beg  you  to  bear  one  or 
two  things  in  mind  wliich  are  essential  in  any  consideration  6i 
:the  subject.  The  unrest  and  discontent  is  not  only  in  politics, 
and  that  is  a  most  important  consideration  4o  bear  Jn^  mind 
in  regard  to  "this  important  question.  There  is  unrest  also  in 
^social  matters  and  in  religion.  Personally  I  do  not  hold  that  that 
-is  an  unhealthy  condition  of  things.  All  growth  and. all  progress, 
:whBther  it  be  in'  the 'human  system  or  in  plants  or  in  social 
.communities,  must  necessarily  be  attended  by  some  disturbance  of 
ithe  system,  but  particularly  is  this  so  if  that  growth  and  develop- 
<  jpicht  is  more  hurried,  more  rapid  than  is  generally  the  case.  It 
lis,  I  think,  a xery legitimate  thing  to  compare  the  life  of  communities 
iand  their  relations  to  one  another  with  human  beings.  In  regard 
.to  human  beings  we  Lave  all  heard  of  such  things  as  growing 
•:pains,  and  that  when  things  grow  up  rapidly:  Ihey  are  liable  to  all 
•kind??  of  disorders.  "T^liey  xjan'  become  mentally  oA'er- excited 
if  their  mental  development  is  too  rapid,  if  their  intelligence  is 
■  precocious,  if  they  are  more  than  usually  keen  on  their  studies 
i  and  their  education,  and  there  may  be  bodily  disorders  even,  guch 
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as  skin  eruptions.  I  admiti  it  is:  not  a  most  pleasant  simile^  but 
still  I  think  it  is  one  which  is  true  in  regard  to  this  condition 
of  affairs  in  India.  There  is  undoubtedly  disorder  on  the  surface — 
what  may  be  properly  compared  to  a  skin  eruption  in  the  human 
system.  That  kind  of  disorder  may  lead  to  serious  results  if  not 
attended  to,  although  in  itself  it  is  not  necessarily  a  serious  or  a 
vital  illness.  What  is  required  in  such  cases  is  careful  and  soothing 
treatment,  and  that  I  think  by  general  admission  is  what  is 
required  for  the  unrest  and  discontent  which  prevail  in  India, 
Again  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fantastic  ambitions  of  youth. 
I  think  the  general  principle  of  paretits  and  teachers  is  that  such 
ambitions  and  aspirations  should  be  encouraged  rather*  than 
snubbed,  as  indicating  the  development  of  character  and  possibly 
of  ability.  I  think  it  follows  from  what  I  have  said,  and  particularly 
from  what  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Thorbum,  thai;  the  dangers  at 
present  existing  should  neither  be  exaggerated  nor  should  they 
be  minimised.  That  is  the  position.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Thorburn 
in  more  than  one  passage  aflSrmed  that  every  broad-minded'  and 
reasonable  Englishman  must  sympathise  with  the  reasonable 
aspirations  of  our  Indian  fellow  subjects.  After  all,  we  must 
remember  that  whatever  ideas  they  may  entertain  on  political 
questions,  and  in  regard  to  the  development  of  their  institutions; 
they  have  learnt  them  from  us.  We  have  forced  upon  them 
these  Western  ideas  and  this  Western  knowledge,  and  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  that  fact  when  we  are  complaining  of  their 
repeating  theories  and  doctrines  and  principles  which  pass  un- 
challenged in  our  own  country.  I  think  Mr.  Morley  is  on  the  right 
track,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  I  think  he  is  doing  his  best, 
and  doing  it  in  the  right  way  to  administer  this  sflothiiftg  treat- 
ment. But  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  ttfat?-  his'^p^ropositions 
are  not  being  received  so  well  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  same 
criterions,  the  same  tests,  which  are  applied  to  political  prdpdsi- 
tions  in  this  country  from  totally  different  motives  are  being 
imitated  by  our  Indian  friends,  and  thus  we  find  them'  criticising 
the  proposed  establishment  of  provincial  advisory  coiittcils,  a 
scheme  which  they  themselves  have  often  advocated,  as  the 
establishment  of  an  undemocratic  House  of  Lords.  This  is  merely 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Morley *s  proposals 
have  been  received.  Again,  we  must  compare  that  attitude 
of  Indian  politicians  with  the  attitude  of  young  men  in  our 
own  country.  India,  politically,  is  young,  and  we  cannot  expect  so 
long  as  she  remains  young  she  will  be  altogether  wise.    What  we 
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can  hope  is  that  with  growing  e^cperience  and  as  time  goes  oh.'sl^tQ 
will  take  a  more  sane  and  sober  view  of  all  these  que»tions._  We 
know  that  in.  India  they  are  demanding  that  democratic  institutions 
should  be' introduced.  It  seems  fairly  obvious  to  us,  but  not  to  out 
Indian  friends,  that  it  is.im|)ossible  to  make  a  country  democratic 
merely  by  changing  the  form  of  Government.  It  has  taken  us  a 
very  long  time  to  become  democratic^  and  there  are  those  who  say 
that  it  is  only  in  the  llast  few  years  that  our  own  people  have 
become  democratic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Certain  it  ig 
that  the  seeds  of  democracy,  as  we  understand  it,  were  laid  many 
centuries  ago  in  this  countqr.  Surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  expedi 
that  any  sudden  constitutional  change  in  India  would  make  the 
people  democratic  or  fitted  in  any  way  for  political  institutions 
similar  to  oxix  own.  Again,  the  members  of  the  Congress  are 
demanding  self-government  on  the  Colonial  model.  What  would 
that  mean  ?  It  would  mea^,  first  of  all,  we  should  withdraw  our 
Army »  and  secondly  that  we  should  withdraw  British  capital  from 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  India.  You  can  imagine  what 
the  result  of  these  two  actions  alone  would  be,  and  there  are,  of 
course,  many  other  necessary  consequences.  So  the  whole  idea 
of  democratisii;^  India  and  giving  her  a  constitution  on  the  same 
model  as  the  self-governing  Colonies  is  as  fantastic  and  impossible 
as  those  proposals  which,  are  being  agitated  in  this  country  by  the 
Socialist  party,  who  wish  to  overthrow  and  change  tbe  whole  estabr 
lished  order  of  society  and  place  a  new  one  in  its  stead.  To  pass 
on  to  the  second  point — the  defective  system  of  education — nobody 
can  dispute  that  prima,  facie  any  system  of  education  must  necesr 
sarily  have  defects  ;  buj;  the  criticism  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  onx 
educational)  s^Qtem  has  only  been  established  for  fifty  years  in.  India^ 
while  our, o^vniha^ife^n. established. very  much  longer,  and  we  are 
not  satisfied. with  it  >yet.:  It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  expect 
we  should  have  reached  the  higher  stage  of  perfection  in  India  at 
the  present  time.  Supposing  we  ha,d  begun  by  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the,  education  of  the  agricultural  population,  should  we  not 
have  increased  j7ro  tcmto  the  number  of  those  who  are  restless  and 
discontented  because  they  cannot  obtain  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  ?  Again,  supposing  we  had  neglected  the  other  classes 
who  have  derived  most  benefit  from  this  education,  would  not  that 
have  counteracted  the^  infiuences  of  the  system  on  the  non -agri- 
culturists ?  It  is  quite  clear  we  cannot  go  back.  It  is  also  des^r 
we  mu^t  remedy  imperfections  before  we  make  any  further  progress. 
That  is  what  Mr.  ThorbuTn  advocates  and  what  is  being  done,  and 
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I  am  sorry  he  did  not  tell  you  a  little  more  of  what  is  actually  being 
done  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  initiatiye  of 
Lord  Curzon.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Agricultural  Institute,  which  will  be  the  great  brain  centre 
of  agricultural  development  in  India.  In  all  the  different  provinces 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  have  been  improved.  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  they  have  inaugurated  a  new  institution  which  will 
have  branches  in  every  district,  and  will,  I  believe,  actually 
do  what  Mr,  Thorburn  recommends-^that  is,  encourage  the  agri- 
cultural planters  by  offering  scholarships  and  the  like.  More  than 
that,  Indian  gentlemen  themselves  are  following  this  example,  and 
instituting  in  every  part  of  the  country,  as  I  know  from  personal 
inspection,  experimental  farms  and  cattle  shows,  and  all  those 
things  which  tend  to  encourage  agriculturists  and  make  them  more 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  sound  education.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
also  that  Mr.  Thorburn  is  right  in  suggesting  some  proportional 
distribution  of  appointments.  I  can  best  illustrate  the  difficulty 
by  reminding  you  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  when  it  was 
attempted  to  adjust  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  this  country  in 
proportion  to  political  parties.  The  same  thing  goes  on  in  India. 
The  men  best  fitted  for  and  most  aspiring  to  the  Government 
service  belong  to  certain  races,  classes,  and  castes,  and  to  interfere 
with  that  natural  supply  and  demand  requires  methods  which 
some  of  us  would  think  undemocratic  and  would  contravene  the 
principle  of  giving  every  man  an  equal  opportunity.  Of  course 
competition  for  the  public  service  in  this  country  is  limited.  Only 
certain  classes  who  have  hereditary  qualifications  and  social 
qualifications  can  aspire  to  those  branches  of  the  service.  Our 
friends  in  India  ought  to  recognise  that  similar  limitations  could 
be  imposed  with  equal  fairness  in  India,  but  they  content  them- 
selves with  asserting  that  it  is  undemocratic  and  that  every  man 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity.  The  difficulty  is  enhanced  by 
the  f)Eu;t  that  there  is  no  middle  class  in  India.  It  is  the  existence 
of  a  middle  class  in  this  country  which  renders  these  distinctions 
possible — distinctions  which  are  admitted  to  be  fair  and  necessary 
and  proper  in  every  way  by  all  classes.  It  is  unfortunately 
impossible  at  present,  therefore,  in  India  to  make  a  division 
betweeen  the  upper  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  service. 
Men  of  high  social  qualifications  will  not  compete  for  public 
service  when  men  of  very  low  social  qualifications  have  an  equal 
chance  of  admission.  The  part  of  the  paper  which  appealed  to  me 
most  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Thorburn  dealt  with  the  position 
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ol  the  Indian  student  in  this  country.  That  is  one  of  tbe  most 
crying  needs  in  so  far  as  our  relations  with  India  are  concerned 
at  the  present  day.  Those  who  have  sons  can  realise  how  great 
must  be  the  anxieties  of  Indian  parents  when  they  send  their  sons 
to  this  country  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  the  knowledge 
which  will  give  them  a  better  chance  in  life.  Their  feelings  are 
just  the  same  as  our  own,  and  their  courage,  their  self-sacrifice, 
is  even  greater  than  in  our  case.  I  am  indeed  glad  to  heiar  that 
Mr.  Morley  has  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
concerned  or  who  have  been  concerned  with  India  in  any  way  to 
Go-operate  in  this  most  important  work.  I  do  hold,  and  that 
seems  to  be  Mr. .  Thprbum*s  opinion,  that  the  duty  of  initiative 
rests  on  the  Government  of  this  oouutry,  and  no  ona  will  rejoice 
more  than  I  if  among  the  reforms  Mr.  Morley  is  carrying  out 
he  includes  the  establishment  of  some  suoU  institution  as  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  which  will  give  a  better  chance  to 
young  Indians  coming  into  our  midst  of  learning  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship.  Of  course  Mr.  Thorburn*s  Paper  suggests  a  great 
many  other  reflections  to  one  who,  like  myself,  is  so  ardent  a  lover 
of  India,  but  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  .time  and 
will  detain  you  no  longer. 

.  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Lamington,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. :  I  desire 
to  associate,  myself  with  the  encomiums  passed  on  the  Paper;  to 
which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  interest.  Amongst  the  causes 
of  the  unrest  that  has  been  disturbing  India  recently,  I  think,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned:  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  and  including  the 
success  of  the  Japanese  arms  in  the  late  war  and  the  results  of  the 
educational  system,  there  should  also  be  included  the  influence  of 
the  change  of  Government  at  home,  which  naturally  created,  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  people  that  there  were  to  be  dome  violent 
changes  in  the  policy  of  our  administration,  and  perhaps  our  Indian 
fellow  subjects  did  not  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Morley,  the  philosopher 
and  poUtician,  the  strong  Statesman  gifted  with  a  marvellous 
insight  into  contemporary  political  events,  through  whose  states- 
manlike action,  supported  by  that  of  the  Indian  Government,  the 
unrest  has  been  to  some  degree  quieted.  I  agree  very  much  with 
what  the  Chairman  has  said  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  this 
unrest.  I  never  myself  believed  it  to  be  dangerous  in  itself,  but  at 
the  same  time,  like  those  infantile  disorders  to  which  he  referred,  it 
was  essential  this  development  should  be  checked.  In  all  these 
matters  I  think  we  depend  too  much  on  our  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing.    We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  violent  ppeochegi 
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that  are  made  in  India  ;  but  we  do  not  realise  that  the  Press  is  read 
by  but  a  very  small  section  of  the  public,  and  the  speeches  are  for 
the  most  part  delivered  to  schoolboys,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  are,  I  willnot  say  fervently  loyal,  but  well  contented 
with  our  rule.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  right  that  they  should 
understand  that  our  Government  is  not  neglectful  nor  yet  afraid  of 
those  who  oppose  it.  It  was  essential  for  the  Government  to 
endeavour  to  give  confidence  to  those  who  are  supporters  of  our 
rule.  Otherwise  there  would  always  be  a  chance  of  disaffection 
spreading  through  mere  disturbance  of  people's  ideas,  and  from 
uncertainty  whether,  if  any  great  change  of  events  took  place,  they 
themselves  would  be  secure.  To  come  to  the  actual  causes  of  the 
unrest,  the  one  which  has  been  most  laid  stress  upon  is  that  of 
education.  There  I  fully  agree.  I  myself  am  rather  a  heretic 
about  education.  I  never  could  quite  see  why  outside  the  primary 
stage  of  education  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  should  be  taxed 
heavily  to  provide  what  we  are  told  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  such 
supreme  importance  to  its  beneficiaries,  and  Mr.  Thorburn  brought 
out  that  point  strongly  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  agricultural 
classes  were  really  paying  for  the  education  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
other  sections  of  the  community.  Whilst  I  think  the  Government 
ought  to  provide  the  means  for  citizens  to  obtain  higher  education, 
I  think  those  who  take  advantage  of  that  education  might  well  pay 
more  than  they  do  at  present  to  secure  it.  It  may  be  very  reasonably 
complained  that  we  almost  induce  certain  sections  of  the  community 
to  take  up  the  advantages  accruing  from  this  system  of  higher 
education,  and  then,  having  trained  them  and  enlarged  their  ideas, 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world  we  do  not  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  turning  that  education  to  the  best  account,  except  of 
course  in  a  very  limited  avenue  to  the  public  service.  It  has  never 
been  the  custom,  as  we  know,  in  India  for  certain  castes  to  take  up 
certain  forms  of  industry  such  as  people  of  Western  civilisations 
take  up.  Naturally,  therefore,  these  young  men,  when  they  finish 
their  University  career,  are  disappointed  to  find  they  cannot  put 
their  educational  attainments  to  the  best  account,  and  I  hold  (this  I 
say  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  checking  the  numbers  of  those 
who  take  up  higher  education)  that  those  who  take  advantage 
of  that  education  would  be  far  more  careful  and  would  better 
learn  the  responsibility  they  are  incurring  if  they  were  made 
to  pay  more  for  the  education  they  were  receiving.  Before  I 
left  Bombay  the  matter  was  before  my  Government.,  and  steps 
were    being    taken    in    that    direction,    and    I    believe    that    in 
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other  Oriental  States,  the  Japanese  for  example,  it  ifl  almost 
always  the  case  that  the  students,  when  afterwards  they  come  to 
earn  the  means  of  livelihood,  pay  a  great  proportion  of  the 
cost  incurred  in  their  past  training.  It  is  generally  admitted, 
I  think,  that  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  very  considerably  ahead  in 
regard  to  the  educational  facilities  provided,  and  I  believe  that  to 
meet  the  different  problems  of  the  present  day,  and  particularly  to 
meet  the  unrest,  it  is  essential  that  the  other  castes  who  have  nob 
in  the  past  so  largely  benefited  by  education  should  be  given  every 
facility  particularly  to  obtain  primary  education.  It  is,  I  know,  the 
opinion  of  many  loyal  citizens  that  this  would  be  the  best  means 
of  imposing  a  check  on  this  disaffection.  I  think  the  Brahmins 
must  be  held  to  be  usually  disaffected.  They  are  finding  them- 
selves to  a  great  extent  dislodged  from  their  position,  and  they 
resent  it.  One  of  the  most  important  points  raised  in  the  Paper 
was  with  reference  to  posts  under  the  Government.  Now,  whilst  it 
may  be  desirable  to  give  to  what  after  all  are  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  a  chance  of  acquiring  higher  administrative 
posts,  it  must  also  be  remembered  there  is  a  great  unvoiced  mass 
of  the  population,  and  I  do  not- believe  a  great  increase  of  adminis- 
trative positions  handed  over  to  Indians  would  be  received  with 
satisfaction  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  There  are  other 
qualities  necessary  for  the  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
district  officer  besides  those  of  mere  learning  and  abiUty.  I  think 
Mr.  Thorburn  hardly  laid  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
stern  impartiality  and  strong  character.  I  know  the  Bombay 
Government  have  always  been  anxious  to  place  Indians  in  positions 
of  responsibihty,  but  the  difficulty  really  was  to  find  the  proper 
material.  With  regard  to  the  lack  of  sympathy  supposed  to  prevail 
between  the  officers  and  the  people  under  them,  Mr.  Thorburn 
alluded  to  the  circumstances  which  have  created  divergence  between 
the  district  officers  and  the  populace.  Various  causes,  such  as  the 
multifarious  duties  which  are  now  imposed  upon  district  officers, 
have  operated  against  the  paternal  rule  which  used  to  be  so 
strongly  exempUfied.  Again,  the  district  officers  are  often  appealed 
against.  You  have  now  a  very  clever  class  of  pleaders  ready  to 
take  up  every  case,  and  who  very  often  are  successful  in  securing 
the  case  for  their  clients  against  the  district  officer  whatever  his 
particular  rank  may  be.  Consequently  the  district  officer  has  not 
the  same  power  and  prestige  he  used  to  have.  But  for  myself  I 
never  believed  there  is  any  greater  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  nowadays  than  there  used  to  be.    They  are  ever  ready 
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as  far  as  opportunity  admits  to  become  identified  with  the  people 
under  them,  but  their  position  is  rendered  isa  more  difficult  by  the 
causes  I  have  enumerated. 

Sir  Manchebjee  Bhownaggbee,  K.C.I.E.  :  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Chairman's  and  Lord  Lamington's  expression  of 
appreciation  of  the  Paper,  and,  regardless  of  any  points  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  Mr.  Thorbum's  yiews,  I  may  say  I  am 
glad,  particularly  at  the  present  juncture,  that  a  powerful  associa- 
tion like  the  Eoyal  Goloi^ial  Institute  should  lend  its  name  and 
auspices  for  the  consideration  of  important  questions  relating  to 
India  before  such  an  influential  assembly  as  the  present.  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Thorbum  regards  with  some  complacency  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  influence  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  He  con- 
siders, what  was  perhaps  true  some  years  back,  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Congress  does  not  percolate  amongst  the  intellectual  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  After  long  experience  and  observation,  I 
myself  have  come  to  a  different  view.  For  better,  for  worse,  that 
teaching  is  finding  a  larger  audience  every  day.  I  only  make  that 
remark  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  opinion  entertained  by  many 
people  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Congress,  especially  by  English 
officials,  is  perhaps  not  so  accurate  now  as  it  was  formerly.  So 
far  as  I  understand,  the  whole  trend  of  the  Paper  is  this — change 
the  system  of  education  and  instruct  the  agricultural  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people  in  order  to  redress  the  evils  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  by  the  lecturer.  In  a  certain  sense  I  agree.  I  myself 
have  for  the  last  fifteen  years  insisted  that  the  Indian  system  of 
education  is  erroneous.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  system  has  been 
inaugurated  or  carried  on  with  any  evil  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  the  inauguration  of  the  system  sixty  years  ago  was  the 
outcome  of  a  benevolent  motive  entertained  by  statesmen  of  the 
day ;  but  in  its  development  and  in  the  application  of  the  educa- 
tion I  strongly  hold  that  the  system  has  failed,  and  one  of  the 
evils  of  that  failure  is  seen  in  the  present  state  of  India.  Mr! 
Thorburn  says  if  you  change  the  system  of  education,  and  give 
that  system  a  proper  direction,  you  will  make  good  citizens.  But 
what  makes  a  good  citizen  ?  No  doubt  a  good  citizen  is  a  well- 
disposed  individual,  friendly  and  devoted  to  the  administration 
under  which  he  Uves,  as  Mr.  Thorburn  wishes  our  fellow-subjects 
in  India  should  be.  But  in  the  constitution  of  such  a  citizen  there 
is  one  essential  conditix)n  or  requirement,  which  of  any  system  of 
education  of  every  community  should  be  the  one  main  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  that  the  citizen  must  be  fitted  to  support  himself 
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decently  by  earning  his  own  livelihood.  You  may  give  as  many 
moral  precepts  as  you  like  in  class-rooms;  you  may  have  your 
missionary  classes  and  Sunday-schools  for  religious  teaching  even ; 
but,  if  you  do  not  provide  the  students  with  the  necessary  training 
for  earning  their  livelihood,  a  good  deal  of  your  teaching  will  go 
wrong,  and  you  will  fail  to  make  good  citizens  of  them.  The 
system  of  education  which  Mr.  Thorburn  advocates,  and  which  I 
myself  support,  should  be  a  system  which  would  help  the  diflferent 
classes  of  the  people  in  India^  more  especially  the  lower  classes,  to 
earn  their  own  livtlihood.  Oar  system  has  entirely  failed  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  literary,  and  to  a  certain  extent  scientific,  but  mainly 
consists  of  what  is  called  higher  educatioli.  Now,  I  am  not  against 
higher  education,  but  if  you  cannot  aflford  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
nation  higher  education,  or  if  you  thereby  fail  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  concerns  and  needs  of  life,  then  such  education  becomes 
ineffectual.  We  have  planted  a  system  of  education  by  means  of 
which  we  have  turned  out  litterateurs,  men  of  high  intellect, 
people  fit  to  be  great  orators,  judges,  lawyers,  and  the  like  ;  but  we 
have  absolutely  failed  in  teaching  them  to  operate  skilfully  upon 
the  natural  products  of  their  own  soil,  and  the  result  is  that  all 
the  bountiful  stores  of  material  which  have  been  lavished  by  a 
kindly  Providence  upon  the  land  are  for  the  most  part  bundled  out 
of  the  country  in  a  raw  state,  while  80  per  cent,  are  trying  to  eke 
out  a  bare  sustenance  by  undeveloped  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
£85,000,000  sterling  is  going  out  every  year  from  India  for  the 
purchase  of  many  of  the  articles  which  could  be  manufactured 
from  this  very  raw  material.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  poverty  of  India  and  of  the  other  evils  which  attend 
upon  it.  If  Mr.  Thorburn's  meaning  is  that  while  preserving  a 
sufficient  modicum  of  higher  education  for  those  who  are  able  to 
take  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  should  be  devoted  to  such  methods  of  education  as 
might  lead  to  the  betterment  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
classes,  then  I  agree  with  him.  We  have  been  talking  to-night 
incidentally  on  the  question  of  unrest,  and  discussing  how  to  draw 
the  hearts  and  minds  and  imagination  cf  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
devotion  and  friendliness  to  the  Crown.  But  when  towards  that 
end  you  have  effected  all  those  educational  reforms  which  Mr. 
Thorburn  advocates,  so  long  as  there  are  examples  of  burning 
injustices  to  Indians  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  British  nation, 
either  in  our  Colonies  or  elsewhere,  as  exemplified  by  the  treat- 
ment of  British  Indians  in  South  Africa  or  as  exemplified  by  the 
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odious  and  hideous  imposition  by  our  own  Parliament  of  the  excise 
duty  on  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  India—so  long  as  these 
things  occur,  make  what  changes  you  like,  you  will  not  draw  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  to  the  British  Crown.  Nobody 
can  accuse  me  of  ever  trying  to  incite  bitterness  in  India  ;  indeed 
I  have  incurred  unmerited  odium  by  the  misconception  that  in  all 
matters,  regardless  of  their  merit,  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
British  rule  in  India.  But  when  I  am  given  the  opportunity,  like 
the  present,  which  I  have  by  the  kindness  of  this  Institute,  of 
discussing  any  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  more 
friendliness  and  loyalty  find  devotion  out  of  the  people  of  India 
towards  this  country,  I  have  always  urged  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing those  causes  which  give  a  very  justifiable  excuse  to  people 
whoso  interests  and  ambition  it  is  to  create  unfriendliness  and 
enmity  towards  British  rule.  Adapt  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  their  needs  and  further  development  hand  in  hand  with  the 
removal  of  their  just  complaints,  and  you  will  make  good  citizens 
of  the  people  of  India. 

Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  K.C,  K.C.S.I.  :  There  is  much  in  this 
interesting  Paper  with  which  wo  can  all  or  nearly  all  agree.  The 
discussion  has  ranged  rather  wide,  and  for  my  own  part  I  should 
like  to  travel  as  far  at  least  as  the  Punjab,  and  to  take  up  the 
allusion  to  the  Pubjab  Land  Bill,  a  measure  which  some  of  us 
have  good  reason  to  remember.  But  I  go  at  once  to  the  more 
strictly  educational  part  of  the  address.  We  have  heard  that  the 
partition  of  Bengal  was  the  match  which  lighted  the  gunpowder  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Now  having  been  on  the  spot  not  long 
before,  I  can  testify  that  the  first  serious  explosion  was  due  to  the 
Universities  Bill  of  1904.  In  Parliament  here  a  University  Bill  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  mild  form  of  excitement,  and  therefore  you 
may  ask  why  this  particular  measure  of  Lord  Curzon*s  was  so 
fiercely  and  bitterly  resisted.  If  we  seek  out  the  causes  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  find  that  wo  ourselves  have  been  largely  to  blame 
in  this  matter  of  higher  education.  Some  fifty  years  ago  we 
planted  the  first  Universities  in  India.  Now  wo  had  Universities 
at  home,  and  we  had  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge— Colleges 
which  would  have  answered,  with  some  adaptations,  to  Oriental 
ideas.  But  we  did  not  give  India  colleges  of  that  description. 
"We  took  for  our  model  the  University  of  London  in  its  least  satis- 
fE^ctory  days.  Wo  took  the  purely  examining  University  and  gave 
the  Indian  students  colleges  in  many  of  which  there  was  no 
residential  element,  no  common  life*    We  chose  for  a  mass  of 
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young  men  as  the  favourite  subject  of  study  and  contemplation  the 
constitutional  history  of  England,  the  long  struggle  for  liberty. 
If  you  take  young  men  wholly  ignorant  of  European  facts,  fill  them 
with  European  literature,  stimulate  them  with  the  poems  of  Milton, 
and  the  rhetoric  of  Burke  and  Macaulay,  you  cannot  complain  of 
the  results.  The  worst  mistake  has  been  that  we  took  to  India 
and  set  up  there  the  hollowest  of  British  idols — written  examina* 
tions.  We  acted  on  the  idea  that  a  young  man*s  work  and  quality 
can  be  tested  by  the  quantity  of  what  he  can  write  on  paper.  For 
a  Bengali  student  this  was  tidings  of  great  joy,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  he  can  do  to  perfection.  In  the  passing  of  examina- 
tions,  the  best  elements  of  the  population  of  India  are  not  likely  to 
come  to  the  front.  The  whole  of  Oriental  society  is  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  caste  and  hereditary  occupations,  and  the  men  who 
succeed  in  the  Universities  are  men  whose  ancestors  have  had  the 
pen  in  their  hand  from  time  immemorial.  If  we  are  to  get  this 
matter  right  I  venture  to  say  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  testing 
men  by  written  examination,  and  fall  back  on  the  older  and 
sounder  idea  of  practical  apprenticeship.  All  that  Sir  M.  Bhown- 
aggree  has  said  I  accept,  provided  apprenticeship  and  practical 
training  are  understood  in  a  wide  sense,  because  I  want  to  train 
not  merely  great  industrial  leaders,  but  also  intellectual  leaders  and 
teachers  of  the  people.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  problem 
of  primary  education  will  ever  be  solved.  How  is  it  possible, 
looking  to  our  resources  in  men  and  money,  that  we  should  ever 
supply  elementary  education  for  the  whole  of  India  ?  But  if  your 
Universities  train  a  man  to  know  that  whatever  he  may  acquire  he 
holds  in  trust  for  his  own  people,  you  create  a  class  of  teachers 
who  will  value  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  will  set  them- 
selves steadily  to  the  task  of  bringing  knowledge  to  the  doors  of 
their  countrymen.  Let  me  try  to  show  how  this  would  benefit  the 
Indian  student  in  his  own  country  and  then  the  Indian  student  in 
England.  For  the  Indian  student  in  India  what  we  need  is  a 
vigorous  continuation  of  the  work  Lord  Curzon  was  only  able  to 
begin.  Something  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  eradicate  from  every  English  mind 
in  India  the  idea  that  English  education,  as  imparted  to  our  fellow 
subjects  there,  must  be  a  second-rate  pretentious  kind  of  thing. 
We  should  set  a  high 'ideal  of  what  the  Indian  colleges  may 
become.  If  the  process  of  reform  be  only  carried  on  steadily,  we 
may  look  in  time  for  good  results.  As  for  the  Indian  students  in 
England  I  fully  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  them  with 
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more  gaidanoe  in  their  work  and  the  whole  of  their  life  here. 
The  Government  scholars  get  some  attention,  hut  how  often  have 
I  known  Indian  young  men  put  down  in  London  to  read  law  or 
the  like  without  guidance,  and  beset  with  difficulties  which  almost 
prevented  them  from  finding  friends.  We  must  try  to  get  over 
these  difficulties,  and  here  again  what  occurs  to  my  mind  is 
Apprenticeship.  It  is  absolute  folly  to  test  your  student  merely  by 
making  him  pas3  certain  examinations.  The  Indian  student 
should  come  here  to  see  practical  work  done  in  the  best  way. 
Whatever  he  is  going  to  be — engineer,  lawyer,  industrial  leader,  or 
official,  put  him  under  some  practical  man  who  will  be  kind  to 
him»  and  let  him  see  how  work  is  done  in  this  country,  and  in  that 
way  you  may  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  standard  of  practical 
work  in  India. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.  :  If  Mr. 
Thorbum  be  a  modest  man,  as  I  am  sure  he  is,  he  must  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  many  nice  things  that  have  been  said  about  his 
able  and  suggestive  lecture.  It  is  now  late,  and  interesting  though 
the  subjects  are,  I  will  not  add  anything  to  the  discussion  upon 
either  education  in  India  or  the  training  of  youog  Indians  in  this 
country.  The  question  to  which  I  will  devote  a  few  remarks  is 
"  Why,  seeing  that  India  is  ruled  by  the  Democracy  of  England, 
do  we  not  take  some  steps  to  educate  the  people  here,  or  at  any 
rate  remove  some  of  the  mischievous  ignorance  about  India  which 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Briton  ? ''  Unfortunately,  those 
who  devote  much  attention  to  India — notably  the  Socialists — 
frequently  discuss  the  proceedings  of  our  Government  out  there  in 
terms  of  the  most  bitter  hostility — poison  is  spread  broadcast,  but 
'  though  a  sure  antidote  is  av^ailable,  it  is  seldom  used.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  illustrate  this  opinion  by  reference  to  a  recent 
experience.  Shortly  before  Christmas  I  was  asked  by  the  Warden 
of  Toynbee  Hall  to  speak  to  an  audience  of  working  men,  mostly 
Socialists,  on  India.  Ho  considerately  warned  me  that  what  was 
most  favoured  there  was  the  denunciatory  style,  and  that  nothing 
I  could  say  in  that  line  on  the  subject  of  India  would  be  too  spicey 
or  full-flavoured  for  my  audience.  I  found  his  estimate  of  the 
situation  perfectly  correct.  Naturally,  as  an  ex-official  of  thirty- 
eight  years'  standing,  I  took  the  Government  side,  and  my  speech 
throughout  was  received  with  expressions  of  marked  hostility.  On 
its  conclusion  discussion  was  invited,  and  some  of  those  present 
employed  the  allotted  ten  minutes  in  the  most  preposterous  denun- 
ciations of  our  Government  in  India — one  man,  repeating  the 
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disgraceful  statement  that  had  appeared  in  a  Socialist  newspaper, 
maintained  that  Plague  and  Famine,  rampant  in  India,  were 
manufactured  by  the  Government.  Another,  evidently  a  foreigner, 
said  that  he  knew  Bussia  and  Poland  well,  and  had  also  been  to 
India.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  Eussia  and  Poland  were  bad 
enough,  but  those  in  India  were  far  worse — there  the  people  were 
treated  as  brutes  and  beasts.  When  Famine  was  imminent 
Government  callously,  and  in  order  to  favour  capitalists,  insisted 
on  grain  being  exported,  so  that  the  unfortunate  wretches  in  India 
died  of  starvation,  it  being  in  his  opinion  perfectly  easy  to  deal  with 
Famine,  provided  Government  stored  enough  grain  in  the  tracts 
affected.  These,  and  other  remarks  of  a  similarly  ignorant  and 
mendacious  character  by  other  speakers,  were  cheered  to  the  echo, 
but  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  reserved  for  a  joang  Bengali, 
<'  Mr.  Bose  of  Bengal/'  who  started  by  remarking  that  England 
was  Heaven,  and  India,  under  the  English,  was  the  other  place; 
in  describing  various  grievances  he  added,  as  we  are  not  allowed  to 
possess  arviSj  tens  of  thousands  of  my  connirymen  are  killed  every 
year  by  snakes,  tigers  and  lions,  and  he  finished  by  observing 
significantly,  we  Bengalis  must  do  somethimj  practical,  a  sentiment 
which  was  thoroughly  understood  and  heartiJy  applauded.  Of 
course  I  had,  and  exercised  to  the  full,  a  right  of  reply,  but  as  a 
stranger,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  present  a  prejudiced  witness,  I  am 
afraid  I  made  but  little  impression  upon  those  who  were,  not 
interested  in  anything  so  tame  as  the  truth,  but  only  exhibited  a 
keen  desire  to  be  fed  up  with  atrocities.  When  assailed  with  cries 
of  "  Why  not  allow  the  Indians  to  govern  themselves?  "  I  could  not 
resist  treating  them  to  the  old  chestnut,  which  is  full  of  practical 
value.  A  high  oflBcial  asked  a  clever  native  what  would  happen  if* 
the  English  cleared  out  of  India  ?  The  native  replied,  "  I  will 
answer  that  question  by  asking  you  one,  What  would  happen  in 
the  Zoo  if  all  the  cages  were  opened  ?  *  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  men  I  was  addressing  at  Toynbee  Hall  were  not  ignorant 
rustics  ;  they  were  enlightened  mechanics,  who  could  discuss  most 
questions  intelligently.  The  proceedings,  to  anyone  capable  of 
appreciating  the  facts,  would  have  been  amusing,  were  it  not 
inexpressibly  sad  that  an  educated  section  of  the  community  in  this 
Metropolis  could  be  found  not  only  to  accept,  but  to  greedily 
assimilate,  such  extravagant  and  distorted .  misstatements  about 
our  rule  in  India.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  any  remedy  for 
this  deplorable  state  of  things,  but  we  have  in  Mr.  Morley  a  very 
capable,  courageous,  and  sympathetic   Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
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hope  he  may  be  able  to  devise  something  to  oounteract  the  dis« 
semination  of  groundless  charges  against  our  administration,  or,  at 
any  rate,  some  scheme  whereby  the  case  for  the  Government  of 
India — a  very  good  case  indeed — may  not  almost  invariably  be 
allowed  to  go  by  default. 

Mr.  G.  W.  FoRBEST,  CLE. :  A  brilliant  young  Oxford  Don  said 
the  other  day  he  could  not  abide  Anglo-Indians — "  they  were  not 
actively  offensive,  but  they  were  deuced  dull."    I  do  not  think  any- 
body here  will  complain  that  the  speeches  to  which  we  have  listened 
have  been  of  that  character.    My  early  experience  of  Indian  educa- 
tion is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  lecturer.    I  did  not 
examine  a  school.    I  had  accompanied  an  Inspector  of  Schools  to 
a  remote  corner  of  his  district.     We  found  a  large  building  empty, 
and  wandered  about  the  empty  rooms  till  at  last  we  came  across  $. 
most  intelligent-looking  young  Brahmin  boy.     We  asked  what  the 
building  was,  and  he  said  a  school-house.    We  looked  surprised, 
and  he  said  '^  on  account  of  the  incorrigible  idleness  of  the  scholars 
the  school  has  been  *  abolished.*  *'     I  hope  you  will  not  take  that 
as  an  example  of  whab  is  called  our  failure  in  the  Indian  educational 
system.     Our  educational  work  has  not  been  the  complete  success 
\vhich  we  expected  of  it,  but  I  absolutely  deny  it  has  been  a  failure. 
The  Government  of  India  are  suffering  from  what  we  are  told  of 
old  happens  to  people  who  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  and  look 
back.     They  put  their  hands  to  the  educational  plough  and  are 
perpetually  looking  back.    They  have  never  spent  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  make  the  system  thoroughly  efficient.    When  you 
criticise  the  Government  of  India  you  must,  however,  remember 
that  it  is  a  Government  of  foreigners,  having  all  their  experience  to 
-  learn,  striving  with  all  their  might  to  do  what  is  just,  but  often 
making  mistakes.     The  Government  of  India  began  their  educa- 
tional system  by  establishing  universities  before  they  had  established 
colleges.    They  established  colleges  before  they  had  established 
efficient  high  schools,  and  they  founded  high  schools  before  they 
had  constructed  a  good  system  of  secondary  education.     It  does 
not,  I  think,  reflect  credit  on  a  Government  like  that  of  India  not 
to  spend  more  money  on  primary  education.    You  will  never  raise 
the  ryot's  po?ition  unless  you  teach  him  to  read  and  write.     The 
second  great  demand  is  to  improve  secondary  education.     Many 
years  ago  I  spent  six  months  in   Germany  inspecting  different 
educational  institutions,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  success 
of  German  education  is  mainly  due  to  their  secondary  education 
being  thoroughly  efficient.     It  is  on  the  sound  foundation  of  a 
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thoroughly  good  system  of  secondary  education  that  the  two 
branches  of  higher  education — literary  and  technical — have  been 
built.  Neither  your  literary  nor  your  technical  education  in  India 
will  be  eflScient  nor  bear  the  good  fruit  you  desire  unless  you 
thoroughly  improve  secondai'y  education.  As  to  the  colleges,  they 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  lecture  halls,  and  we  must  go  to 
our  ancient  universities  and  find  the  very  best  men  to  be  professors 
and  pay  the  price  for  them.  There  is  no  sum  of  money  that 
Canadians  or  Americans  will  not  spend  in  order  to  get  the  best  men 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  to  the  question  of  students  in 
England,  I  cannot  agree  that  the  very  best, educated  native  comes 
here.  He  either  goes  to  the  Bar  in  India  or  takes  to  teaching  in 
his  own  province,  because  he  cannot  afford  to  come  to  England.  I 
should,  therefore,  like  to  see  the  day  when  the  Government  will 
have  founded  scholarships  to  assist  those  men  who  have  already 
proved  they  can  do  good  work  in  the  fields  of  science  and  literaturie. 
A  large  number  of  students  come  from  India  who  are  not  in  the 
least  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  life  or  the  studies  of  an  English 
University.  They  are  the  sons  of  poor  parents  who  have  run 
heavily  into  debt  in  order  to  send  them  to  England.  These  men 
have  barely  sufficient  means  to  support  them,  and  they  can  only  see 
the  seamy  side  of  our  social  life.  Their  University  career  is  bound  to 
be  a  failure.  I  should  like  to  see  in  every  Province  in  India  a 
committee  appointed  consisting  of  Europeans  and  Indians  who 
would  grant  certificates  to  those  only  whom  they  considered  fit  to 
take  advantage  of  an  English  University  career.  The  Rhodes 
scholars  have  proved  a  magnificent  success  because  they  are  men 
selected  with  the  utmost  care.  I  am  certain  that  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  like  to  be  guided  in  their  selection  of 
Indian  students.  As  for  the  lecturer's  proposal  to  found  an  Institu- 
tion for  Native  students  I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment. 
It  might  only  confirm  the  prejudices  and  false  views  brought  from 
India.  It  is  much  better  that  Indian  students  should  have  some 
responsible  body  of  men  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  guide  them  and  . 
to  encourage  them  to  see  all  the  higher  aspects  of  social  life  in 
England  and  be  moulded  by  them.  This  meeting  I  regard  as  a 
friendly  message  to  the  educated  Indians.  **  We  Colonials  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  your  vast  con- 
tinent. We  shall  always  be  willing  to  join  with  you  in  doing  all 
we  can  to  promote  the  advancement  and  secure  the  stability  of  our 
Common  Empire.*' 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Thorburn  for  his  Paper. 

Mr.  Thobburn  said  he  would  be  very  brief  as  there  was  nothing  to 
reply  to  :  if  any  had  come  to  curse  they  had  remained  to  bless,  for 
all  had  said  nice  things  of  his  Paper.  He  fully  agreed  with  Sir 
Mancherjee  Bhownaggrae  on  the  necessity  of  extended  technical 
education,  but  did  not  quite  understand  the  light  let  into  the 
capacity  of  the  National  Congress,  as  Sir  Mancherjee  did  not 
explain  whether  the  Revolutionaries  or  the  Moderates  now  re- 
presented that  body.  When  last  heard  of  the  two  parties  were 
having  a  free  fight,  throwing  chairs  and  tables  at  each  other  and 
their  meeting  ended  in  disruption.  As  to  Sir  Thomas  Baleigh's 
delightful  speech  he  (Mr.  Thorburn)  had  been  a  little  misunder- 
stood. He  wrote  that  "  The  match  which  exploded  the  loose 
gunpowder  lying  about  was  the  partition  of  Bengal'* — of  course 
the  Universities  Bill  was  the  loose  powder,  only  there  was  not 
room  to  say  so. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Lord  Ampthill  for  presiding  and 
the  proceedings  terminated^ 
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The  Fortieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  1908.  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  presided.     Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  t  — 

Messrs.  A.   W.  A'Beckett,  George  Alams,   George  Bee'jham,  Sir  Henry 

E.  G.  BuLWER,  G.C.M.G.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  C.  R.  Colomb,  K.C.M.G., 
Messrs.  T.  R.  Clougher,  F.  H.  Dangar,  J.  Eugene  Dawson,  Rankine  Dawson, 
M.D,,  Cecil  Dudley,  F.  H.  Fletcher,  Sir  Thomas  E.  Fuller,  K.C.M.G., 
Major  .Gen.  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  G.  L.  Houstoun,  Lieut.-General  StR 
Edward  T.  Hutton,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Messrs.  P.  Inskipp,  Richard  Jebb,  G.  B. 
Leechman,  p.  E.  Lewin,  J.  0.  Neumann,  A.  L.  Paliologus,  Sir  J.  Roper 
Parkington,  Colonel  D.  G.  Pitcher,  Messrs.  J.  G.  Poole,  R.  Porter,  Arthur 
H.  Reid,  Colonel  C.  F.  Roberts,  C.M.G.,  Major-Genebal  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B., 
Capt.  W.  p.  Roche,  Capt.  R.  L.  Routh,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith, 
G.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  Thos.  F.  Smith,  E.  E.  F.  Tarte,  Sir  E.  Noel  Walker, 
K.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Colonel  D.  Warliker,  Messrs.  J.  P.  G.  Williamson,  Peter 

F.  Wood,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G. 
(Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  nominated  two  scrutineers  to  conduct  the  ballot 
for  the  election  of  the  Gouncil — Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  Sir  E.  Noel  Walker,  K.C.M.G.,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows. 

It  was  agreed  to  take  the  Annual  Beport  as  read. 

Report* 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  fortieth  Annual  Report. 

The  number  of  candidates  elected  during  the  past  year  com- 
prised 66  Resident  and  202  Non-Resident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of 
268,  as  coiQpared  with  54  Resident  and  206  Non-Resident,  or  a 
total  of  260  in  1906.  On  December  31,  1907,  the  list  included 
1,406  Resident,  3,019  Non-Resident,  and  12  Honorary  Fellows,  or 
4,437  in  all,  of  whom  1,317  have  compounded  for  the  annual 
subscription  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts  is  appended, 
and  shows  that  the  revenue  has  been  well  maintained.    The  final 
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instalment  of  debt  on  the  Institute  building  having  been  paid  on 
July  1,  1906,  the  Council  fully  anticipated  that  the  whole  of 
the  premises  leased  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works  on  behalf  of  the 
Admiralty  would  be  surrendered  in  June  next,  and  made  avail- 
able for  occnpation  by  the  Fellows.  A  pressing  representation  was 
however  received  by  the  Council  from  H.M.  Government  to  the 
effect  that  grave  inconvenience  would  be  caused  to  the  public 


Date 


Animal  income  (exclusive  of 
No.  of  Biiiluing  ami  Coi)ver.>^nzioiie  Funds, 

Fellows  but  inclusive  of  Life  Compositions 

and  Entrance  Fees) 


To  June  11,  1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

i8ai 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
To  Dec.  31, 1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


1 

£    s.      d. 

1    174 

1,224  14  5 

I    275 

549  10  8 

210 

503  16  4 

271 

478  10  4 

.  '    349 

1,022  0  1 

420 

906  12  11 

651 

1,038  15  8 

627 

1,132  3  3 

717 

1,222  18  3 

796 

1,330  13  11 

981 

1,762  18  2 

1,131 

2,141  8  10 

1,376 

2,459  15  6 

1,613 

3,236  8  3 

1,959 

3,647  10  0 

2,306 

4,539  0  10 

2,587 

5,220  19  0 

2,880 

6,258  11  0 

.  i   3,005 

6,581  2  5 

3,125 

6,034  3  0 

.  1   3,221 

6,406  11  5 

3,562 

7,738  7  11 

3,667 

6,919  7  6 

.  !   3,782 

7,362  2  10  • 

.  '   3,776 

6,966  12  4 

.  1   3,749 

6,468  18  6 

.  ;   3,757 

6,691  19  0 

3,767 

6,854  2  11 

.  !   3,929 

7,315  5  9 

4,133 

7.588  15  7 

4,139 

7,114  4  2 

4,153 

7,053  10  2 

4,208 

7,142  8  3 

4,228 

7,154  1  9 

4,407 

*8.042  5  1 

4,460 

7,740  4  9 

1   4,472 

7,628  15  8 

'   4,491 

7,536  10  9 

1   4,487 

7.323  6  7 

j   4,437    , 

7,467  13  6 

Coronation  year. 
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gervice  by  the  removal  ol  the  Director  of  Works  of  the  Admiralty 
before  the  permanent  offices  now  being  provided  were  ready  for  hia 
occupation.  The  Admiralty  were  therefore  desirous  of  extending 
their  tenancy  to  Midsummer  1910.  After  careful  OQnaidoi^tioo  of 
the  whole  question  the  Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that  under 
the  special  circumstances  ot  the  case  the  application,  should  be 
acceded  to ;  but  it  was  arranged  that  some  of  the  lea^edj  rooms 
should  at  once  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  rapidly  increasing  Library.  It  is  manifest  that 
this  decision  will  materially  strengthen  the  financial  position  when 
the  time  arrives  for  the  resumption  of  the  entire  building,  seeing 
that  the  cost  of  reconstruction  will  be  considerable,  and  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  must  necessarily  be  augmented.  Meanwhile  the 
Council  are  making  preliminary  investigations  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  accommodation  of  the  building  may  at  the  proper  time  be 
utilised  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  preceding  table  indicates  the  number  of  Fellows  and  the 
annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  formation  of  the  Institute  in 
1868. 

The  obituary  of  1907  comprises  107  names,  as  given  below : — 

Augtistus  B.  Abraham  (laU  of  Neiv  Zealatid)^  Thonias  F.  Allen  (Cape 
Colony),  Ma  jar. General  Sir  John  Ardagh,  K.C.M.G.,  K.G.I.E.,  C.B.,  Hon, 
Wm.  E.  Artiihrister,  C.M.O.,  M.E.C.  (Bahamas),  Tlie  Bight  Hon.  Evelyn 
Ashley,  J.  Westley  Bateman  (Western  Australia),  Alexander  B.  Baxter, 
Henry  H.  Beauchamp  (late  of  New  Smith  Wales),  James  E.  Bell  (United 
States),  A.  G.Biden  (Cape  Colony),  Oscar  Blank,  Alfred  H.  Brotvn  (late  of 
Qtiee7island),  Frederick  Button  (Natal),  Harry  S.  Caldecott  (Transvaal),  Robert 
W  CJmmney  (late  of  Mauritius),  John  Chappell,  J.P.,  8.  R.  Cochran  (Fiji), 
Naph.  H.  Cohen  (Transvaal),  William  F.  Collins  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
William  L.  Crompton  (Sudan),  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Cuthbert,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C, 
(Victoria),  Harry  J.  Deary  (Rhodesia),  Henry  de  Satg6  (la^e  of  Qiieensland), 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergu^son,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  CLE.,  John 
Finlayson  (late  of  Straits  Settlements),  Joseph  Fisher  (South  Australia),  Henry 
Fletcher  (late  of  Cape  Colony),  Sydney  Ford  (late  of  Natal),  Hon.  .Sir  Jaines 
Garrick,  K.C.M.G.  (Councillor),  E.  T.  Gay  (Grenada),  Charles  Gordon,  M.D. 
(Natal),  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Gosclien,  William  Grain,  Hugh  Gully  (New 
Zealand),  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Haliburton,  G.C.B.,  Hon.  Sir  John  Hall, 
K.C.M.G.  (New  Zealand),  John  J.  Hamiltmi,  Edioard  Hancoclc  (Transvaal), 
A.  Forrest  Haiper  (late  of  Ceylon),  Edicin  Hankow  (Natal),  Sir  James 
Hector,  K.C.M.G.  (New  Zealand),  Sir  Augustus  W.  Tj.  Henwiing,  G.CM.G. 
(eX'Govemoi'  of  Jamaica),  Paul  Henwood  (late  of  Natal),  Charles  A.  Honia- 
brook  (South  Ajistralia),  T.  W.  ITughes-Huglies  (late  of  India),  Dwncan 
Hutchewi  (Cape  Colony),  Cornelius  Inglis,  M.D.  (late  of  New  Zealaiid),  Adain 
Jameson,  M.D.  (Transvaal),  General  Sir  Allen  B.  Joh^isaii,  K.C.B.,  Hon. 
Walter  W.  Johnston  (New  Zealand),  Sir  Penrose  G.  Julyan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
Thomas  H,  Keigwin  (Netv  South  Wales),  Franklin  R.  Kendall,  D.  J.  Kemielly, 
K.C.  (Nova  Scotia),  James  Lawrence,  M.L.A.,  J.P.  (Cape  Colony),  Syh'midt 
Le  Sueur  (Cape  Colony),  Lancelot  T.  Lloyd  (New  South  Wales),  Clifford  K. 
McCallum  (Transvaal),  James  A.  McCarthy  (Gold  Coa^t  Colony),  George 
McCulloch,  David  Maclver,  M.P,,  D,  H  Ross  Mackay  (Natal),  Admiral  J.  P, 
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MacLear J  General  C.  J.  McMahon,  E.A.,  Joseph  B.  Mayers  (Barbados),  Malcolm 
Monro  (late  of  British  Honduras) ,  William  Mori  (late  of  New  South  Wales), 
Frederick  A.  E.  Muck,  David  Murray  (late  of  South  Australia),  Alexander  M, 
Nathan  (Jamaica),  Hon.  Alfred  Naudi,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.  (Malta),  JS.  S.  Norrie 
(Transvaal),  C.B.  O' Flaherty  (Transvaal),  Williain  Palmer,  J. P.  (Hon.  Corre^ 
spending  Secretary,  Natal),  John  H.  Parker  (Transvaal),  Eobert  C.  Patterson 
(Tasmania),  Henry  M.  Paul,  John  Payne  (Natal),  W.  A.  PickeHng,  C.M.G, 
(late,  of  Straits  Settlements),  Henry  Flange  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  John  S 
Prince  (late  of  Cape  Colony),  Peter  Banken,  Charles  Basp,  J.P.  (South 
Australia),  Charles  L,  Bedwood  (Transvaal),  Owen  Belly  (Transvaal),  Bobert 
B,  Bonald  (late  of  Neir  South  Wales),  James  T,  Budall,  F.B.C.8.  (Victoria), 
T.B,  Bussell,  Frederick  J,  Salier  (Tasmania),  Charles  S.  Salmond  (Victoria), 
Charles  F,  Sedgwick  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  Shaw  (Victoria),  Alexander 
Shane  (New  South  Wales),  E.  Boberts  Smith,  M.B.C.S.E.  (late  of  Neio  South 
Wales),  Hugh  Sproston,  Walmsley  Stanley,  MJnstCE,,  William  F.  Still 
(Natal),  John  Stuart  (late  of  New  Zealand),  John  Tinline  {New  Zealand), 
J,  Stubbs  Wait,  M.B.C.S.E,  (New  Zealand),  Ebenezer  Way  (New  South 
Wales),  Tlie  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  A.  JB.  Webb,  D.D.,  Charles  Webster  (Queens- 
land), Harry  Wicking(late  of  Hong  Kong),  Arthur  Wright  (Southern  Nigeria), 
Jaspei'  Young,  John  Young  (New  South  Wales). 


Vacancies  on  the  Council  have  arisen  through  the  resignation 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.SJ.,  Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan.  They  have  been  filled  up  ad  interirti, 
and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  under  the  provisions  of 
Rule  6,  by  the  appointment  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Donald  Robertson, 
KC.S.L,  Sir  Godfrey  Y.  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
M.P. 

The  following  retire  in  conformity  with  Rule  7,  and  are  eligible 
for  re-election :  President^  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G. ;  Vice-Presidents  :  The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow,  K.T., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  C.M.G.,  the  Earl 
of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  K.T.,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.  Councillors: 
Sir  Thomas  E.  Fuller,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham, 
K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval, 
K.C.M.G.,  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Report : — 

Ordinary  Meetings : 

"  Some  Reflections  on  Modern  India/'  Lieut.-Col.  Sir 
Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I, 

"  The  Resources  of  Western  Australia."  The  Hon.  C.  H, 
Rason,  Agent- General  for  the  State. 
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**  Some  Federal  Tendencies  in  Australia."  The  Hon.  J,  W. 
Hackett,  M.L.C.,  LL.D, 

"Some  Phases  of  Canada's  Developn^ent."  W.  L. 
Griffith. 

''  The  Trend  of  Victoria's  Progress.^'  The  Hon.  Thomas 
Bent,  Premier  of  Victoria. 

"  Twelve  Months  of  Imperial  Evolution."    Richard  Jebb. 

^'  Nyasaland."     Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

^'  Ceylon  of  To-day.'*    Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G. 

Afternoon  Meetings : 

*^  Rhodesia  and  its  Resources.**    E.  H.  Miller. 

<<The  Commercial  Possibilities  of  West  Africa."  The 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Moi^ntmorres. 

^'  Agricultural  Possibilities  in  the  Transvaal.'*  J.  Burtt- 
Pavy,  F.L.S. 

**  The  Mineral  Wealth  of  New  Zealand."  Dr.  J.  M.  Bell, 
M.A.,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Zealand. 

♦*  Cotton  Growing  and  Nigeria."  C.  A.  Birtwistle,  Com* 
mercial  Intelligence  Officer,  Southern  Nigeria. 

The  Anuual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  on  June  25,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  guests.  A  special  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the 
presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Institute  for  a  period  of  over 
thirty-seven  years. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year  number  2,584 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  of  which  2,080  were  received  by  gift  or 
exchange  and  554  were  purchased.  The  practical  value  of  the 
Library,  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  is  confined  to  publications 
upon  or  relating  to  the  British  Colonies  and  India,  has  been  re- 
peatedly recognised  by  authors  and  students  who,  in  many  instances, 
have  failed  to  find  in  any  other  collection  in  London  works  issued 
in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  as  they  are  unobtainable  in  the 
ordinary  course  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  increased  interest 
taken  in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs  has  also  had  the  effect  of 
ptimulating  inquiry  and  research,  with  the  result  that  the  daily 
attendance  of  readers  has  been  considerably  augmented,  and  the 
educational  influence  thus  exercised  is  both  important  and  useful. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  were  barely  800  volumes  in  the  Library, 
whereas  there  are  now  70,000,  covering  every  possible  field  of 
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interest  or  research  in  the  Colonies,  and  set  forth  in  a  series  of  up^ 
to-date  catalogues.  The  acquisition  of  som6  additional  rooms  in 
that  portion  of  the  building  leased  to  the  Admiralty  will  relieve 
for  some  time  to  come  the  congestion  which  has  recently  been 
experienced.  The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  acquisition  of 
Several  specially  interesting  works,  including  The  Zoology  of  thA 
Voyage  of  HM.S.  Erebios  and  Terror,  1839-1843  (presented  by 
Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan) ;  Eight  Vieivs  of  MauritiilSf  by  Oaptain 
R.  Temple,  1811  ;  A  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,  by  Thomas 
Gage,  1677;  Voyage  dc  Franqois  Pyrard  de  Laval,  1619;  The 
Imperial  Statutes  Applicable  to  the  Colonies,  by  Sir  Francis  1?* 
Piggott,  2  voh.,  1904  ;  A  Monograph  of  Australian  Land  Shells,  by 
J.  C.  Cox,  1868  ;  The  Malta  Penny  Magazine,  2  vols.,  1841 ;  The 
Generalt  tlistorie  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles, 
by  Captain  John  Smith,  2  vols. ;  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  Assembly  of  Victoria,  18S6-1865,  11  vols. ;  S2:>ort  hi 
Cej/lon,  with  illustrations,  by  a  Planter,  1888 ;  the  History  of 
Antigua,  by  V.  L.  Oliver,  3  vols. ;  Orchids  of  South  Africd,  by 
n.  Bolus ;  Pagan  Baccs  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  by  W.  W.  Skeat 
and  C.  0.  Blagden,  2  vols.,  1906.  The  Referehce  Library  has  been 
much  extended,  and  includes  the  latest  Directories  and  Handbooks 
of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  unique  and  valuable  collection  of 
journalistic  literature  in  the  Newspaper  Boom  is  a  great  source  of 
ajitraction  to  the  Fellows,  the  number  of  p^iodicals  regularly  filed 
being  over  550.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  dtie  td  a  large 
number  of  donors,  a  complete  list  of  whom  is  appended.  0x1 
December  31,  1907,  the  Library  contained  69,716  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  and  554  files  of  newspapers,  &c. 

A  complete  set  of  new  Flags  representative  of  the  Colonies  ahd 
India  has  generously  been  presented  by  Mr.  Septimus  Vaughan 
Morgan,  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  an  ex^ 
Councillor,  for  Use  on  special  occasions. 

The  Colonial  Cbrifetence  of  1907  was  attended  by  tepres^ni 
tatives  of  all  the  self  governing  States,  whose  proceedings  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  attracted  general 
attention  to  questions  of  gteat  national  moment,  such  as  Imperial 
Defence,  Preferential  Commercial  arl-angements  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  King's  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emigratioil, 
Naturalisation,  Treaty  Obligations,  Judicial  AppesLls,  Beduction  of 
Postal  Bates,  Improved  Cable  and  Steamship  Communications,  (fcc. 
The  facilities  of  the  Institute  and  its  Library  were  placed  at  thd 
disposal  of  the  Delegates,  in  whdse  honour  a  special  banquet  was 
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arranged^  when  upwards  of  300  Fellows  and  guests  were  present, 
presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  some 
notable  speeches  were  made. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Colonial  Conference  to  the 
effect  *'That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the 
several  Governments  represented  shall  be  kept  informed  during  the 
periods  between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to  matters  which  have 
been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion,  by  means  of  a  permanent 
Secretariat  Staff,  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for 
the  use  of  the  Conference,  of  attending  to  its  resolutions,  and  of 
conducting  correspondence  on  matters  relating  to  its  affairs." 
Steps  have  since  been  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
re- organise  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office,  dividing  it  into  three 
branches,  one  dealing  with  the  self-governing  Colonies,  a  second 
with  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  and  a  "General"  Depart- 
ment to  which  certain  matters  common  to  all  the  Colonies  are 
referred.  The  Secretariat  of  the  Conference  is  linked  with  the 
first-mentioned  or  **  Dominions  *'  Department,  in  whose  scope  all 
business  connected  with  the  self-governing  Colonies  is  included, 
this  arrangement  being  designed  to  aid  the  work  of  future  Con- 
ferences, which  will  be  known  as  Imperial  Conferences  and  meet  at 
regular  intervals  of  four  years. 

Amongst  the  questions  discussed  at  the  Conference  was  a  project 
known  as  the  "  AU-Rei  '*  or  All-British  Route,  its  object  being  to 
provide  improved  means  of  communication  between  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  His  Majesty's  Government 
undertook  fully  to  investigate  the  financial  and  other  details,  and 
tha  Council  await  the  result  with  interest,  believing  as  they  do  that 
ianproved  Imperial  intercommunication  is  bound  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  whole  of  the  Empire. 

Emigration  to  Canada  has  continued  during  the  past  year  at 
a  rapid  rate  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Europe,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  has  also  advanced  in  a  grati- 
fying manner.  The  crops  were  not  quite  so  good  as  those  of  the 
two  or  three  preceding  years,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  lull  in  the 
industrial  expansion  that  has  been  so  prominent  a  feature,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  immense  resources 
of  Canada,  and  the  attention  they  are  receiving  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  cannot  fail  to  attract  both  people  and  capital  for  their 
development.  There  is  every  indication  that  great  progress  will  bo 
shown  in  aU  directions  in  the  next  decade,  as  the  result  of  ex^ 
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tensive  railway  oonstnictioii  that  is  now  going  oh  both  in  the 
Western  and  Eastern  sections  of  the  Dominion. 

On  hearing  of  the  proposed  redaction,  from  May  1,  1907,  iii 
the  postal  rate  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade  journals 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  Council  adopted  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  their  opinion  such  a  reform  would 
prove  a  great  advantage  to  Imperial  commerce  and  promote  a  closer 
union  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Postmaster- 
General  recently  reported  that  the  reduced  rate  of  postage  had  led 
to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  British  magazines  and 
newspapers  being  sent  to  Canada,  whereas  under  the  old  rate  British 
literature  of  the  kind  was  practically  driven  out  of  the  market,  and 
did  not  reach  Canadian  readers.  The  Council  have  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Postmaster-General  advocating  the  extension 
to  Newfoundland  of  a  similar  privilege. 

Australia,  having  been  favoured  with  another  comparatively 
good  season,  continues  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  witli  which  that 
great  continent  has  recently  been  visited,  a  corresponding  expansion 
in  production  and  trade  being  noticeable.  The  new  Tariff  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  modifications  intro- 
duced in  Committee  have,  on  the  whole,  been  favourable  to  British 
trade.  Special  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  conservation  of 
water,  and  the  desirability  of  settling  suitable  immigrants  on  the 
land,  and  thus  increasing  the  number  of  producers,  is  becoming 
more  generally  recognised  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  designation  of  "  Dominion,"  conferred  on  New  Zealand  by 
Boyal  Proclamation  from  September  26,  1907,  is  welcomed  as  a 
gracious  recognition  of  the  geographical  position  and  rapidly-growing 
importance  of  New  Zealand  and  the  status  she  has  long  held  amongst 
her  sister  States. 

The  grant  of  responsible  government  to  the  Orange  River  Colony 
following  on  a  similar  measure  in  the  Transvaal,  is  an  important 
event  in  the  history  of  South  Africa,  the  effect  of  which  is  awaited 
with  deep  interest  by  the  Council.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
sections  of  the  community  will  recognise  their  joint  responsibility 
4br  the  development  of  the  great  and  varied  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  adjustment  of  problems  on  the  solution  of  which  its  future 
prosperity  largely  depends. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  is  now  being  sup- 
plemented by  other  industries  with  encouraging  results,  and  the 
steady  growth  of  trade  with  Canada  points  to  closer  commercial 
relations  in  the  future,  which  might  be  greatly  accelerated  by 
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improved  telegraphic  and  steamship  communication;  There  is 
good  ground  for  hoping  that  in  course  of  time  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  instrumental  in  bringing  increased  wealth  and  renewfed 
prosperity  to  those  fertile  and  historic  islands.  Much  loss  of  life 
and  severe  suffering  were  occasioned  by  a  disastrous  earthquake  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  January  1907 — a  catastrophe  which  evoked 
universal  sympathy. 

His  Majesty  the  King  recently  expressed  his  deep  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  of  his  Indian  subjects  from  the  ravages  of  plague. 
The  dissemination  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  plague  and  its 
prevention  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  Indian  administration 
for  some  years  past. 

Important  reforms  in  Indian  adniinistration  were  inaugurated 
during  the  past  year,  including  the  appointment  of  native  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  extension  of  the 
native  element  in  the  Viceregal  and  Provincial  Legislative  Councils 
in  India.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  '*  unrest  **  amongst 
certain  sections,  of  which  so  much  has  recently  been  heard,  is 
diminishing.  A  shortage  of  crops  is  reported  in  some  parts  of  India, 
and  measures  for  coping  with  the  situation  are  being  taken  by  the 
Government  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund  have  published  an 
interesting  report  of  the  work  done  at  Oxford  by  the  Rhodes  scholars^ 
including  representatives  of  various  parts  of  the  realm,  by  whom 
distinction  has  been  gained  both  in  intellectual  and  athletic  com* 
petitions.  Their  experiences  in  the  Motherland  cannot  fail  to 
'  exercise  far-reaching  influence  on  Imperial  relations  when  they 
return  to  their  respective  homes  and  enter  on  the  business  of  life. 

The  Council  regard  with  much  satisfaction  the  increasing  interest 
shown  by  the  people  of  this  country  in  Imperial  questions,  in  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  and  in  the  endeavours  that  are  being  made  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  resources  and  the  closer  union  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Ji  S.  O'Halloran, 

Secretary,     • 

January  14,  1908* 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
Fob  thb  Tbab  ending 


Receipts. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Account £805    8  11 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 26    7    7 


£  .8.    d. 

331  16    6 


9   Life  Subscriptions  of /20 180    0    0 

48  Life  Subscriptions  of  £10  and  under  to  com- 

'    plete 470    0    0 

57  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 171    0    0 

187  „  „       £1.  Is..., 196    7    0 

13  „  „       £1.  19«.  to  complete   25    7    0 

139  Arrears  of  Subscriptions 148  12    0 

1,198  Subscriptions  o^ £2  for  1907 2,396    0    0 

1.534  „  £LU  for  1907 1,610  14    0 

7  n  £1  or  less  to  complete 4    6    0 

231  „  19«.  to  complete    219     9    0 

30  „  i?2  for  1908,  in  advance  ...  60    0    0 

71  „  £1.1«.  for  19G8,  in  advance  74  11    0 

5,556     6    0 

Colonial  Conference  Banquet,  received  in  connection  with  482  10    0 

Conversazione,  ditto 179    2    6 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  26,  1907  (less  Property  Tax) 1,428  15    0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7    0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c 43    6    5 

Interest  on  Deposit , 53  13  10 

Journal 378     5    3 


£8,461     2     6 

Examined  and  found  correct 
January  23,  1908. 


F.  H.  DANGAR  ]    ^r       a   ji-* 

II.  F.  BILLINGHURST  f   ^^^-  ^''«*^^^«- 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
DSCBXBEB  31,  1907. 

Payments. 

£     #.  d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 2,269  16  8 

FroceediDgs— Printing,  &0.    288  19  2 

JoninaL — 

Printing ^433  10  11 

Postage 1(55  18    3 

599     9  2 

Printing,  ordinary  71  14  5 

Postages,  ordinary  206    8  2 

Advertising  Meetings 24    5  9 

Meetings,  Expenses  of 198    6  0 

Beport&g  Meetings    84    2  6 

Stationery 149    3  11 

Newspapers 140  18  9 

Library — 

Books  £162  17    6 

Binding  67  13    4 

Maps   2    6    9 

222  17     G 

Fuel,  light,  &c 162  18    9 

Building— Fnmitnre  and  Repairs. 77  12  11 

Guests*  Dinner  Fund  51    9    7 

Bates  and  Taxes 408  18    4 

Fire  Insurance 25    2    8 

Law  Charges    24  10    0 

Telephone 17    0    0 

Ck>lonial  Conference  Banquet   , 534    9    8 

Conversazione — 

Befreshments £144    2    0 

'  Electric  Lighting,  &c 59  11     9 

Floral  Decorations    25    0    0 

Music  62  13     6 

Prmting  22    1    9 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &o 25    2    6 

Attendance,&c 25  13    6 

354     5    0 

Clerical  Assistance  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer 100    0    0 

Miscellaneous /. 76    6    2 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  10    0    0 

6,048    9     8 

On  Deposit  at  Bank    £1,500    0    0 

Balance  at  Bank < 884    6    9 

„     in  hands  of  Secretary  28    6    1 

2,412  12  10 

£87461  ~2^  6 


M.  F.  OMMANNEY, 

H(ynerary  Treasurer* 
January  1, 1908. 
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LIST  OF  DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY-IOOT. 


Aberdeen  University     ^ 
Aborigines'  Protection  Society 
Ad^ips,  George 
Adelaide,    South    Australia,    Town 

Clerk 
Adelaide,   University    (South    Aus- 
tralia) 
Admiralty,  The 

African  Book  Co,  (Cape  Colony) 
African  Insurance,  Banking  and  Com- 
mercial Gazette  (Cape  Town),  Pro- 
prietors of 
African  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
African     Monthly     (Cape    Colony), 

Proprietors  of 
African  Plantations,  Ltd. 
African  Society,  The 
African    Standard  (Mombasa),  Pro- 
prietors of 
African  World,  Proprietors  of 
Agricultural    Reporter    (Barbados), 

Proprietors  of 
Agricultural       Research      Institute, 

Pusa,  India 
Alberta.  Canada,  Government  of 
Algar,  F. 

Allahabad  Law  Journal,  Proprietors 
.  of 

Allen,  C.  D.  (Canada) 
4^11en,  George 

American  Colonisatioil  Society  (Wash- 
ington) 
American  Geographical  Society  (New 
.  Vork) 

Anglo-Egyptian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Annual      Review      Publishing      Co. 

(Canada) 
Anthropological  Institute 
Anti-Tea  Duty  League 
Antigua  Standard,  IVoprietors  of 
Appointments  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Argosy  (British  Guianft)^  l^oprietors 
of 


Armidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Arunachalam,  P.  (Ceylon) 
Ashburton  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
At  kin,  Captain  P.  IJ. 
Auckland   University  College,    New 

Zealand 
Austin,  O,  P.  (Washington,  U.S.A.) 
Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 

of 
Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce 

in  London 
Australasian     Hardware     and    Ma- 
chinery, Proprietors  of 
Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 

Record,  Proprietors  of 
Australasian  Journal  of    Pharmacy, 

Proprietors  of  ^ 

Australasian  Massage  Association 
Australasian  Medical  Congress 
Australasian  Medical    Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Australasian  World,  Proprietors  of 
Australian  Book  Co. 
Australian     Field     (Sydney) ,-     Pro- 
prietors of 
Australian    Journal    of    Education,' 

Proprietors  of 
Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 

Proprietors  of 
Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trus- 
tees of 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 

(Sydney) 
Australian   Stock  Exchange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 
Automobile  Owner,  Proprietors  of 
Bahamas,  Government  of  the 
Baillaud,  Emile 
Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Balme,  Messrs.  C,  k  Co. 
Bank  of  Australasia 
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Bankeis'  Institute  of  AnBtralasia 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados,  Govemmeut  of 

Barber,  H.  C.  (Canada) 

Barron,  J.  A.,  K.C.  (Canada) 

J^arr-Smilh,  R.  (South  Australia) 

Basedow,  Herbert 

BataviaaschG^nootschapTan  Eunsten 
en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia 

Bayly  &  Co.,  Messrs.  A.  W.  (Louren^o 
Marques) 

J^eaufort  Courier  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bedford   Enteiprise   (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  or 

Beira  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Bell  &  Sons,  Messrs.  George 

Bendigo  Advertiser   (Victoria),   Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal,  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bengal,  Secretary  to  Government 

Benson  &  Houjton  Co.  (Canada) 

Bermuda,  Government  of 

Bermuda  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Bezanson,  A.  M.  (Alberta) 

Bishops  College  School  (Quebec) 

Blackie  &  Son,  Messrs. 

Blacklock  k  Co.,  Messrs.  H. 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  W. 

Bloemfontein  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Blyth,    Datton,    Hartley    &     Blyth, 
Messrs. 

Board  of  Tirade 

Bombay  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Bombay,  Government  of 

Boos6,  James  R. 

Boston  Public  Library  (U.S.A.) 

Bourne,  H.  R.  Fox 

Bouthillier-Chavigny,  C.  de  (Canada) 

Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Bradford,  H.  (Nova  Scotia)' 

Briggs,  William  (Canada) 

Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Britannia,  Proprietors  of 

British  and  South   African    Export 
Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

British  Australasian,  Proprietors  oC 

British  Columbia.  Agent  General  for 
British  Columbia,  Government  of 
British  Columbia,  Law  Society  of 
British  Columbia  Minister  of  Mines 
British  Columbia  Mining  Exchange, 
Proprietors  of 

British    Columbia,   Natural    History 
Society  of 


British  Columbian,  Proprietors  of 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association 
British  Empire  League  ^ 

British  Guiana,  Director  of  Science 

and  Agriculture 
British  Guiana,  Government  of 
British  Guiana  Lnmigration  Depart 

ment 
British  Honduras,  Ctovemment  of 
British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 
British  South  Africa  Co. 
British    Trade    Journal,    Proprietors 

of      _ 
British  Weights  and  Measures  Asso- 
ciation 
British  Women's  Emigration  Associa- 
tion 
Bromby,  E.  H.  (Victoria) 
Brown    &    Walsh,    Messrs.    (British 

Columbia) 
Browne,  Ltd.,  Messrs,  T.  B. 
Buchanan,  D.  W.  (Manitoba) 
Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea« 

land).  Proprietors  of 
Bnlawayo  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Bulletin  Newspaper  Co.  (New  South 

Wales) 
Bureau    of    Statistics,    Washington, 

ir.s.A. 

Burma,  Government  ol 

Calcutta    Law   Journal,   Proprietors 

of 
Cambridge  University  Press 
Cameron,  Prof.  J.  H.  (Canada) 
Canada  Agency  Co.,  The 
Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Statistics 
Canada,  Department  of  Labour 
Canada,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Canada,  Geographic  Board  of 
Canada,  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  Government  of 
Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada  Law  Book  Co. 
Canada,  Library  of  Parliament 
Canada  Permanent   Mortgage    Cor- 
poration 
Canada,  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  The  Hon.   the  Minister   of 

Justice  for 
Canadian  Artillery  Association 
Canadian  Bankers*  Association  (To- 
ronto) 
Canadian  Courier,  Proprietors  of 
Canadian  Facts  Publishing  Co. 
Canadian  Forestry  Association 
Cana  Van  Investor  Co.  (Winnipeg) 
Ca".adian  Law  Review  Co. 
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Canadian  Magazine   (Toronto),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Canadian  Military  Institute 

Canadian  Mining  Journal,  Proprietors 
of 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury   Chamber  of    Commerce 
(New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury    Times   (New    Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Cantlie,  Dr.  James 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 
» Cape    Church    Monthly,    Proprietors 
of 

Cape    Daily  Telegraph,    Proprietors 
of 

Cape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,' General  Manager 
of  Railways 

Cape  of  Good^Hope,  Geological  Com- 
mission 

Cape 'of    Good  11  Hope,    Government 
Biologist      * 

Cape    of   Good   Hope,    Government 
of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  University 

Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 

Capricomian  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Carswell  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Cartwright,    The     Right     Hon.     Sir 
-  Richard,  G.C.M.G.  (Canada) 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Cassels,  R.  S.  (Canada) 

Central    African    Times    (Blantjrre, 
Nyasaland),  Proprietors  of 

Central  Provinces  of  India,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Central    South    African    Railways, 
General  Manager  of 

Ceylon  Association  in  London 

Ceylon  Catholic  Messenger,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Ceylon,  Government  of 

Ceylon  Independent,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Postmaster-General 

Ceylon,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 

Ceylon  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Surveyor-General  of 


Ceylon,  Times  of,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  University  Association 

Chamberland,  Rev.  J.  E.  (Canada) 

Champlain  Society  (Canada) 

Chapman  &  Hall,  Messrs. 

Charlottetown  Herald  (P.E.L),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Charters  Towers  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Mines,  Queensland 

Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

China  Mail  (Hong  Kong),  Proprietors 
of 

Christchurch  Press  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Christian  Literature  Society  for  India 

Chronicle  (South  Australia),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Church  Missionary  Society 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Civil  &  Military  Gazette  (Lahore), 
Proprietors  of 

Clarendon  Press 

Clarion  (British  Honduras),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Clowes  &  Sons,  Messrs.  W. 

Cobalt  Mining  Information  Bureau 

Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Association 

Cold  Storage,  Proprietors  of 

Cole,  H.  S.  (Victoria) 

Collin,  Rev.  C.  (Ceylon) 

Colmer,  J.  G.,  C.M.G. 

Colombo  Museum  (Ceylon) 

Colonial  Bank 

Colonial  Consignment  and  Distribut- 
ing Co. 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Mining  News,  Proprietors 
of 

Colonial  Office 

Coloniser,  Proprietors  of 

Comit6  de  I'Afrique  Fran^aise  (Paris) 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors 
of 

Commercial  Intelligence,  Proprietors 
of 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  The 
Officer  representing  the 

Constable  &c  Co.,  Messrs. 

Coolgardie  Miner,  Proprietors  of 

Coorg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Copp  Clark  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Cort,  J.  E. 

Cox,  Horace 

Cricket  Press,  The 
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Criminal  Law  Journal  of  India,  Pro- 
prietors of  the 

Critic,  Proprietors  of 

Croil,  James  (Canada) 

Crosby,  Rev.  Thomas  (British 
Columbia) 

Cundall,  Frank  (Jamaica) 

Cyprus,  Board  of  Agriculture 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Daily  British  Whig  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily  Chronicle  (British  Guiana), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Mail  (Queensland),  Proprietors 
of 

Daily  News  (Newfoundland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily  Record  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily  Standard  (Regina),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Launceston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily  Telegraph  (New  Brunswick), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Quebec),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Dalgety  ic  Co.,  Messrs.  (New  South 
Wales) 

D'Arcy-Irvine,  M.  M.  (New  South 
Wales) 

Davey,  Flack  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Davidson,  A  A. 

Davis  &  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  (Natal) 

Davis,  Hon.  N.  Darnell,  C.M.G. 
(British  Guiana) 

Davray,  Henry  D. 

Dawn,  Proprietors  of 

Dc  Beers  Consolidated  Mines, 
Ltd. 

De  Colyar,  H.  A.,  K.C. 

De  Zaid  Afrikaansche  Poste,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Decotter,  N.  (Mauritius) 

D*Egville,H. 

Dent  &;  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  M. 

Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft 

Diamond  Fields  Advertiser  (Eim- 
berley).  Proprietors  of 

Digby,  Long  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Dominica  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Dublin  University 

Dulau  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Dundee  Free  Libraries 

Durban  Corporation  (Natal) 

Durham  University 


East  Africa  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  (Nairobi) 

East  Africa  Protectorate,  Government 
of 

East  End  Emigration  Fund 

East  India  Association 

East  London  Dispatch  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  Govern- 
ment of 

Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors  of 

Eaton,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  H.  (NewYork) 

Edinburgh  University 

Bdge-Partington,  J. 

Edmonton  Bulletin  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Edwards,  Dunlop  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
(Queensland) 

Edwards,  Stanley 

Egmont  Star  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Egypt,  Government  of 

Egyptian  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Emigrants*  Information  Office 

Engineering  Association  of  New 
South  Wales 

Engineering  Journal  of  Canada,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Engineering  Society  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Science  (Toronto) 

Engineering  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Evening  Herald  (Newfoundland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Evening  Post  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Evening  Telegram  (Newfoundland), 
Proprietors  of 

Falrchild,  Jun.,  G.  M.  (Canada) 

Falkland  Islands,  Government  of 
the 

Farmers'  Union  Advocate  (New  Zea- 
land), Proprietors  of 

Farming  World  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 

Federalist  (Grenada),  Proprietors  of 

Federated  Malay  States  Museums 

Federated  Malay  States,  Resident- 
General 

Federation  for  the  Defence  of  Belgian 
Interests  Abroad 

Ferguson,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 
(Ceylon) 

Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  k  J. 
(Ceylon) 

Fiji,  Government  of 

Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Financial  Times,  Ltd.,  The 
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FiDancier  aud  BuUionist,  Proprietors 

Df 

Findlay,  J.  H.  L.  (Transvaal) 

Flint,  T.  B.  (Canada) 

Florent,  F.  E,  (Mauritius) 

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors 

of 
Fort  St.  George,  India,  Secretary  to 

Government 
Fowles,  E.  W.  H.  (Queensland) 
France,  Minist^re  des  Colonies 
Fraser  Institute  (Montreal) 
Free  Press  (Newfoundland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Friend  (Orange  River  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Frowde,  Henry 

Fyles,  Dr.  T.  W.  (Canada) 

Gambia,  Government  of 

Gard,  Anson  A.  (Canada) 

Garrison,  W.  Herbert 

Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of   . 

.  Geographical  Association 

Geraldton    Express    (W.   Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Germany,  Government  of 

Gibraltar,  Government  of 

Gilchrist,  G.  (Cape  Colony) 

Globe  Trotter  (B.E.A.),  Proprietors  of 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 

Gold  Coast  Leader,  Proprietors  of 

Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
(Victoria) 

Gordon  &  Qotch,  Messrs. 

Gordon,  David  J,  (South  Australia) 

Gough,  E.  H. 

Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Messrs. 

Grahamstown    Journal,    Proprietors 
of 

(5 rant,  E.  PI. 

Grant,  W.  Lawson 

Green  &;  Co  ,  Messrs.  F. 

Grenada,  Government  of 

Greytown  Gazette  (Natal),  Proprietors 
of 

Griffin  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Charles 

Griffith,  Francis 

Grocott's  Mail  (Cape  Colony),   Pro- 
prietors of 

Gwelo  Times  (Rhodesia),  I^roprietors 
of 

Hall,  R.  N. 

Hamilton,  Hon.  C.B.,  C.M.G.  (British 
Guiana) 

Hammond,  J.  H. 

Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors  of 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Messrs. 


Haynes,  T.  H. 

Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ltd.,  Messts^ 

Health  Resort,  Proprietors  of 

Ileaton's  Agency  (Toronto) 

HeflFer  Sc  Sous,  Messrs.  W. 

Heidelberg  News,  Proprietors  of 

Heinemann,  W. 

Henriksen,  G. 

Hitchins,  R.  L.  (Natal) 

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Holt,  C.  M.  (Canada) 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Home  and  Farm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Hong  Kong,  Government  of 

Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors 
of 

Hotag  Kopg,  Medical  Department 

Hong  Kong   Telegraph,    Proprietors 

Houdeau,  Dr.  Paul 

Howard,  A.  W.  (Cape  Colonv) 

Hurst  &  Blackett,  Messrs.    "       ^ 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Ice  and  Cold  Storage,  Proprietors  of 

Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 

for  the  West  Indies  (Barbados) 
Imperial  Institute 
Imperial  Library,  Calcutta 
Imperial  South  African  Association 
Imrie  Printing  Company  (Canada) 
India,  Government  of 
India,  Geological  Survey  of 
India,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Indian    Church    News,    Proprietors 

Indian  Opinion  (Natal),  Proprietors 
of 

Inglewood  Record  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Institut  Colonial  International  (Brux- 
elles) 

Institute  of  Bankers 

Institute  of  Bankers  in  South  Africa 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 

Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Institute  Coloniale  Italiano 

Intercolonial  Medical  Journal  of 
Australasia,  Proprietors  of 

Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Iron  k  Steel  Trades  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Jack,  Miss  Annie  L.  (Canada) 

Jack,  D.  R.  (New  Brunswick) 
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Jack,  Messrs.  T.  C.  &  E.  C. 
Jamaica  Agricultural  Society 
Jamaica  Church  Aid  Association  in 

England 
Jamaica  Churchmati,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 

of 
Jamaicu)  Department  oj  Agriculture 
Jamaica,  Director  of  Public  Gardens 

and  Plantations 
Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica,  Government  of 
Jamaica,  Kegistrar-Gencrdl 
Jamaica  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica,  Weather  Office 
Jamaican,  Proprietors  of 
Japan  Society 
Jarrold  &  Sdns,  Messrs. 
Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Trade 
John  Bull  Overseas,  Proprietors  of 
Johnston,  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K. 
Jolinstou-Smith,  F.  J. 
Jones,  Sir  Philip  (Sydney,  N.S.W.) 
Juta  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Cape  Town) 
Kalgoorlie  Miner  (Western  Australia)* 

Proprietors  of 
Kalgoorlie  Western  Argus  (Western 

Australia),  Proprietors  of 
Kcgan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibncr  &  Co., 

Messrs. 
Kencelly,  D.  J.,  K.C.  (Nova  Scolia) 
Kew  Guild 

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of 
Kimberley  Corporation  , 

Kimberley    Public     Library,     Capo 

Colony 
Koloniaal  Museum  CHaarlem) 
Kolonial-Wirtschaftliches      Komitee 

(Berlin) 
Koninklijk  Instituut  ('s  Gravenhage) 
Kotzc,    Mr.     Justice     J.    G.    (Cape 

Colony) 
Krugersdorp     Standard,    Proprietors 

of 
La   Belgique  Maritime   et   Colonial, 

Proprietors  of  (Brussels) 
Labuan,  Governor  of 
Lagos  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Lagos    Weekly  Record,    Proprietors 

of 
La  Ligue  Maritime  (Paris) 
Lamonby,  W.  F. 
Lang,  Dr.  W.  R.  (Can;ida) 
Langelier,     Hon.     Mr.     Justice     F. 

(Canada) 
La  Nouvelle  France  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 


Larmour,  Major  Robert  (Canada) 
Larnaca  Hospital  (Cyprus) 
Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 
Laurie,  T.  Werner 
Law  Book  Company  of  Australia  (New 

South  Wales) 
Lawson,  J.  M.  (Nova  Scotia) 
Leader  (Regina),  Proprielors  of 
League  of  the  Empire 
Lee,  Prof.  R.  W. 
Leeds  University 
Lees,  W.  (Queensland) 
Leeward  Islands  Free  Prrssj  Proprie- 
tors of 
Leeward  Islands,  Gdvernment  of 
L'lustitut  Canadien 
L'Institut  Egyptien 
Le  Journal  de  Franraise  (Montreal), 

Proprietors  of 
Le  Mois  Colonial  et  Maritime  (Paris), 

Proprietors  of 
Library    of    Cong-ess,    Washington^ 

U.S.A. 
Little,  J.  Stanley 
Liverpool  Geographical  Society 
Liverpool  Incorporated   Chamber  of 

Commerce 
Liverpool  University 
Liverpool     University    Institute     of 
Commercial  Research  in  the  Tropics 
Livingstone  College 
Livingstone   Mail   (N.W.   Rhodesia), 

Proprietors  of 
L1o3'd*s  Greater  BriJain  Publishing  Co. 
Local  Council  of  Women  (Toronto) 
Lockwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosby 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
London  University 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Lortie,  Edmond  (Canada) 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson 
Lugard,  Brig  -General  Sir  Frederickj 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 
Lydenburg  News,  Proprietors  of 
Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Maasdorp,  Sir  Andries  F;  S.  (Orange 

River  Colony) 
Mc  Alpine      Pubhshing     Co.     (Nova 

Scotia) 
Macdonald,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Macfie,  Matthew  (Victoria,) 
MacFarlane,  Thomas  (Canada) 
McGill     College      and      University 

(Montreal) 
MacGregor,'  Sir  William,   K.C.M.G., 
C.B.  (Newfoundland) 
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Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Maclaren  k,  Sons,  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
McMillan,  R.  (New  South  Wales) 
Macpherson,  J.  (California) 
Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Madras  Law  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Madras  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Mafeking  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Maiden,  J.  H.  (New  South  Wales) 
Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 

Proprietors  of ' 
Malcolm,  Harcourt  G.  (Bahamas) 
Malta  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Malta,  Government  of 
Manawatu  Standard  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Manchester  Geographical  Society 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Manitoba,  Government  of 
Manitoba  Historical    and   Scientific 

Society    . 
Manitoba,  Law  Society  of 
Manners,  C. 

Marlborough  &  Co.,  Messrs.  £. 
Marks,  Percy  J.  (New  South  Wales) 
Marshall  &  Son,  Messrs.  Horace 
Martin,  T.  F.  (New  Zealand) 
Martyn,  James  H.  (Ceylon) 
Mashonaland  Progressive  Association 
Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 
Mathieson,  J.  F. 
Mauritius,  Government  of 
Mauritius  Institute 
Maxwell,  C.  F.  (Victoria) 
Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Aigus,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Public  Library,  Museum, 

&c. 
Melbourne  Punch,  Proprietors  of 
Mendonica,  M.  de 

Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Military    Gazette     (Canada),     Pro- 
prietors of 
Miller,  Edward  H. 
Mining  Record  (British  Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 
Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  of  the. 
Miramichi  Natural  History  Associa- 
tion (New  Brunswick) 
Mirror  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 
Monetary  Times  (Canada),  Proprietors 

of 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade 


Montreal  Daily  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners 
Montreal     Pharmaceutical    Journal, 

Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 
Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Montserrat  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Moore,  Rev.  Arthur  H.  (Canada) 
Morgan,  Dr.  Henry  J.  (Canada) 
Morgan,  S.  Yaughan 
Moring,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Morning  Alber tan,  Proprietors  of 
Morning    Chronicle    (Nova    Scotia), 

Proprietors  of 
Morning  Herald  (Western  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Morning  Leader  (Ceylon),  Proprietors 

of 
Morning  Telegram  (Winnipeg),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Moseley,  Miss 
Murray,  John 

Mus6e  du  Congo  (Bruxelles) 
^lysore  Geologicjil  Department 
Mysore,  Resident  in 
Nagari-pracharini    Sabha,  The  (Be- 
nares) 
Napier,  W.  J.  (New  Zealand) 
Nash,  Everleigh 

Nassau    Guardian    (Bahamas),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Natal,  Agent-General  for 
Natal  Botanic  Gardens 
Natal,  Commissioner  of  Mines 
Natal  Department  of  Agriculture 
Natal,    General    Manager    of    Rail- 
ways 
Natal,  Government  of 
Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 
Natal    Who's    Who    Publishing  Co. 

(Durban) 
Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
National  Geographic  Society  (Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.) 
National  Review,  Proprietors  of 
Natural  History  Museum 
Navy  League 

Negri  Sembilan,  British  Resident 
Nelson  Evening  Mail  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
New  Brunswick,  Government  of 
New  Brunswick  Historical  Society 
New    Brunswick,    Natural    History 

Society  of 
Newcastle    Morning    Herald    (New 

South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Newfoundland,  Government  of 
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New    South    Wales,    Agent-General 

for 
New  South  Wales,  Chief  Commissioner 

of  Railways 
New    South    Wales,  Department  of 

Fisheries 
New  South   Wales,  Department    of 

Mines 
New  South  Wales,  Geological  Survey 
New  South  Wales,  Government  of 
New  South  Wales,  Public 'Library 
New     South    Wales,    Meteorological 

Department 
New    South   Wales  Sheep-breeders' 

Association 
Newton,  George 
New  York  Botanical  Garden 
New  Zealand  Building,  Engineering, 
and  Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand,  Department  of  Agri. 

culture 
New  Zealand,  Department  of  Labour 
New  Zealand  Education  Department 
New  Zealand  Farmer,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Geological  Survey 
New  Zesdand,  Government  of 
New    Zealand    Graphic,  Proprietors 

of 
New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
New    Zealand,    High    Commissioner 

for 
New  Zealand  Institute 
New  Zealand  Mines  Department 
New  Zealand  Times,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Proprie- 
tors of 
New  Zealand  University 
News  (New  Brunswick),  Proprietors 

of 
News  of  the  Week  (Geelong),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Nigeria,  Northern,  Government  of 
Nigeria,  Southern,  Government  of 
Nilsson  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Nor*  West  Farmer  (Winnipeg),  Pro- 
prietors of 
North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
North  China  Herald  (Shanghai),  Pro- 
prietors of 
North-Eastern  Rhodesia,    The    Ad- 
ministrator 
North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 
North  Queensland  Register,  Proprie- 
tors of 
Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Aus- 
tralia), Proprietor^  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Government  of 


Nova  ScotiaFruit  Growers' Association 

Nova  Scotian,  Proprietors  of 

Nutt,  David 

Nyasaland,  Government  of 

Oamaru  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

0ns  Land  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors  of 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects 

Ontario  Bureau  of  Archives 

Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ontario,  Government  of 

Ontario  Historical  Society 

Ontario,  Minister  of  Education 

Ontario  Provincial  Museum 

Orange  River  Colony,  Government  of 

Orford,  Canon  Horace  W.  (Orange 
River  Colony) 

Oriental  University  Institute 

Osbom,  E.  B. 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Ottawa  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Ottawa  Literary  and  Historical 
Society 

Owl  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors  of . 

Pahang,  British  Resident 

Papua,Territory  of.  The  Administrator 

Parkin,  Dr.  George  R.,  C.M.G. 

Partridge  &  Co.,  Messrs.  S.  W. 

Pastoralist's  Review  (Melbourne), 
Proprietors  of 

Patterson,  George  (Nova'  Scotia) 

Patterson,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H.,  D.S.O. 
(British  East  Africa) 

Perak,  British  Resident 

Perera,  Charles  (Ceylon) 

Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Western 
Australia) 

Petrolea  Advertiser  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Pillay,  A.  V.  (Ceylon) 

Pinang  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Planters'  &  Commercial  Gazette  (Mau* 
ritius).  Proprietors  of 

Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon 
(Kandy) 

Polynesian  Gazette  (Fiji),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Polynesian  Society  (New  Zealand) 

Port  of  Spain  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Poverty  Bay  Herald  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Power,  G.  W.  (Queensland) 

Pratt,  Edwin  A. 

Pretoria  News,  Proprietors  of 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  Government  of 

Prinsep,  Sir  Henry  J.,  K.C.I. E. 

Privy  Council  Office 

Progress  (New  Zealand),  Proprietors 
bi 

Public  Works,  Proprietors  of 

Polsford,  Senator  Hon.  Edward 

Punjab,  Government  of  the. 

Quebec,  General  Council  of  the  Bar  of 

Qaebec,  Government  of 

Quebec,  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of 

Queen's  College  and  University,  Kings- 
ton, Canada 

Queensland,  Agent -General  for 

Queensland  Country  Life,  Proprietors 
of 

Queensland  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment 

Queensland,  Government  of 

Queensland  Government  Statistician 

Queensland  Grazier,  Proprietors  of 

Queensland  Law  Journal,  Ltd. 

Qiieenslaud,    Registrar    of    Friendly 

.  Societies 

Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 

Rand  Daily  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Rand  Pioneets  Association  (Johannes- 
burg) 

Bang^tikei  Advocate  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Rangoon  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Rangoon  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Rayner,  Sir  Thomas  C,  K.C.  (British 
Guiana) 

Redruth  School  of  Mines 

Reed,  Stanley  (India) 

Rees,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Hugh 

Reeves,  Hon.  W.  Pember 

Reinach,  L.  de 

Religious  Tract  Society 

Representative  and  Free  Press  (Cape 
Colony),  Proprietors  of 

Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

Review  of  Reviews,  Proprietors  of 

Review  of  the  River  Plate,  Proprietors 
of 

Reynolds-Ball,  E.  A. 

Rhodes  l/niVersity  College  (Cape 
Colony) 

Rhodesia  Advertiser,  Proprietors 
of 

Rhodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Rhodesia  Museum 

Rhodesian  Chamber  of  Mines 

Riaux,  L.  I.  (Canada) 

Ridley,  H.  N.  (Straits  Settlements) 


Robeitson,  A.  (Canada) 

Robertson j  Norman  (Canada) 

Robinson,  Major-General  C.  W.,  CB. 

Rod  and  Gun  and  Motor  Sports  in 
Canada,  Proprietors  of 

lloth,  H.  Ling 

Rouire,  Dr. 

Rousseau,  J.  T.  (Tobago) 

Routledge  &  Sons,  Messrs,  George 

Roy,  L' Abb6  Camille  (Canada) 
^Royal  Asiatic  Society 

Roj-al  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon Branch) 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch) 

Royal  Automobile  Club  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Royal  Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham 

Royal  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Queensland  Branch) 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Victoria  Branch) 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Society  of  Literature 

Royal  Statistical  Society 

Royal  United  Service  Institution 

Riicker,  Marshall,  Messrs.  S.  &  Co. 

Rust,  R.  (Trinidad) 

Sadler,  Prof.  M.  E. 

Sands  &  McDougall,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 

Saram,  S.  de  (Ceylon) 

Sarawak,  Government  of 

Sarda,  Har  Bilas  (India) 

Saskatchewan,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Saskatchewan,  Government  of 

Saturday  Night  (Toronto),  Proprietors 
of 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal, 
Editor  of 

St.  Christopher  Advertiser,  Proprie- 
tors of 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  Adminis- 
trator of 

St.    George's    Chronicle    (Grenada), 
Proprietors  of 

St.  Helena,  Government  of 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

St.  Lucia,  Government  of 

St.  Vincent,  Administrjltor  of 

St.  Vincent  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Seeley  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Selangor,  British  Resident 

Sellick,  W.  S.  J.  (Cape  Colony) 

Seychelles,  Government  of 

Shelford,  R. 

Sidey,  Charles 

Siegle,  Hill  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
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Sierra  Leone,  Government  of 

Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprie- 
tors  of 

Siger,  Carl 

Sim,  Mr.  Jaeitice  William  A.  (New 
Zealand) 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  Sc 
Co.,  Messrs. 

Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Sibley's,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 

Smith,  Charles  (New  Zealand) 

Smith,  James  C.  (Sierra  Leone) 

Smithsonian  Institution  (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.) 

Snow,  Alpheus  H.  (Washington, 
.U.S.A.) 

Society  Italiana  d'  Esplorazione  Geo- 
graflca  e  Commerciale  (Milan) 

Saci6t6  Beige  d'fitndes  Coloniales 
(Bmzelles) 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel 

Society  of  Art* 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 

Somaliland  Protectorate,  H.M.  Com- 
missioner 

Somerset  Budget  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Sonnenschein  Sc  Co.,  Messrs.  Swan 

South  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 

South  African  Book  Buyer,  Proprietor 
of 

South  African  Commerce  and  Manu- 
facturers* Record,  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Customs  Statistical 
Bureau 

South  African  Law  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Sonth  African  Mines,  Commerce  and 
Industries,  Proprietors  of 

Sonth  African  News  (Cape  Town), 
Proprietors  of 

South  African  Philosophical  Society 

South  African  Railway  Magazine, 
.  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Review,  Proprietors 
of 

South  Australia,  Agent-General  for 

South  Australia,  Government  of 

South  Australia  Public  Library 

South  Australia,  Railways  Commis- 
sioner 

South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 

South  Australian  Advertiser,  Pro- 
prietors of 


South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors 
of 

South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and 
Industries 

Southern  Rhodesia,  Government  of 

Southland  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Spensley,  Howard 

Speyer,  H. 

Standard  (Montreal),  Proprietors  of 

Stanford,  PMward 

Star  (Johannesburg),  Proprietors  of 

Star  of  East  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

State  Correspondent,  Proprietors  of 

Stewart,  McLeod  (Canada) 

Stirling,  Captain  John 

Stock,  Elliot 

Stock  Exchange  Weekly  Official  In- 
telligence, Proprietors  of 

Stone,  Herbert 

Stopford,  Hon.  J.  Richard  (Transvaal) 

Straits  Echo,  Proprietors  of 

Straits  Settlements,  Government  of 

Straits  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Street  k  Co.,  Messrs.  G. 

Sun  (New  Brunswick),  Proprietors  of 

Surveyor,  Proprietors  of 

Sweet  &  Maxwell,  Messrs. 

Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 

Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

Sydney  Public  Library 

Sydney  Stock  and  Share  List,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Sydney  Stock  and  Station  Journal, 
Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  University 

Symons's  Meteorological  Magazine, 
Editor  of 

Table  Talk  (Melbourne), Proprietors  of 

Tariff  Commission,  The 

Taschereau,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henri  E. 
(Canada) 

Tasmania,  Agent-General  for 

Tasmania,  Government  of 

Tasmania  Government  Statistician 

Tasmanian  Government  Railways, 
General  Manager  of 

Tasmanian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Thacker  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  . 

Thomas,  R.  K.  (South  Australia) 

Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Timber  News,  Proprietors  of 

Timber,  Proprietor  of 
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Timber  Trades  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  (Medicine  Hat,  Canada),  Pro* 

prietors  of 
Times  of  Ceylon,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  East  Africa,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Malaya,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Swazieland,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
Toronto  News,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Public  Library  (Canada) 
Toronto  University  (Canada) 
Torres  Strait  Pilot,  Proprietors  of 
Touche,  G.  A. 
Tourist,  Proprietors  of 
Tramway  and  Railway  World,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Transvaal  Advertiser;  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines 
Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture 
Transvaal,  (government  of 
Transvaal  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Society  of  Accountants 
Transvaal  University  College 
Trinidad  Agricultural  Society 
Trinidad  Botanical  Department 
Trinidad,  Government  of 
Trinidad,  Registrar-General 
Trinity  College  (Canada) 
Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Tropical  Life,  Proprietors  of 
Trueman,  R.  H.  (British  Columbia) 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  The  Com- 
missioner 
Tyndale-Biscoe,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Uganda,  Government  of 
Uitenhajge     Times    (Cape    Colony), 

Proprietors  of 
Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
Union  Coloniale  Fran^aise  (Paris) 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

(India),  Government  of 
Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand 
United  Service  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
United  Service  Institution  of  New 

South  Wales 
United  Service  Magazine,  Proprietors 

of 
United  States,  Department  of  State 
University  of  King's  College  (Nova 

Scotia) 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation 
Unwin  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Messrs* 
Vacher  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
Vancouver  Daily  Province,  Proprietors 
of 


Verein  der  Geographen  in  der  Univer* 
sitat  in  Wien 

Victoria,  Agent-General  for 

Victoria  (British  Columbia)  Board  of 
Trade 

Victoria  Colonist  (British  Colnmbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Victoria,  Department  of  Agricnltnre 

Victoria,  Geological  Survey 

Victoria,  Government  of 

Victoria  Institute 

Victoria  League 

Victoria  Medical  Board 

Victoria    Public    Library,    Museum, 
&c. 

Victoria,  Royal  Society  of 

Victoria  Times  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 

Vryheid  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Waimate  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wairoa    Guardian    (New    Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Walch  &>  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  (Tasmania) 

Wales,  University  College  of 

Wallace,  Prof.  Robert 

Wallace,  His  Honour  Judge  William 
B.  (Nova  Scotia) 

Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co. 

Walton,  Dr.  F.  P.  (Canada) 

Wanganui    Herald    (New   Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

War  Office 

Ware,  J.  G. 

Warren  &  Son,  Messrs. 

Waterlow  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Watson,  Thomas  G.  (Victoria) 

Webb,  Thomas  P.  (Victoria) 

Weddel  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W. 

Weedon,  Warren  (Queensland) 

Weekly  Chronicle  (Wanganui),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly   Courier    (Ijannceston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Herald  (Calgary),  Proprietors 
of 

Weekly    News    (British   Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Weekly   Recorder   (Barbados),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wei-hai-wei,  The  Commissioner 

Wellington  Chamber   of   Commerce^ 
(New  Zealand) 

Wellington    Harbour    Board    (N^w 
Zealand) 

West  African  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

West  Australian,  Proprietors  of 
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West  Ansixalian  4(in;ng,Biiilding,  and 
Engineering  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Western  Australia,  Aborigines  De- 
partment 
Western  Australia,  Agent-General  for 
Western  Australia,  Attorney-General 
Western  Australia,  Chamber  of  Mines 

of  (Kalgoorlie) 
Western   Australia,    Department  of 

Agriculture 
Western         Australia,        Geological 

Survey 
Western  Australia,  Government  Astro- 
nomer 
Western  Australia,  Government  of 
Western    Mail    (Western  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Western  Pacific  Herald  (Fiji),  Pro- 
prietors of 
West  India  Committee 
West  (Regina),  Proprietors  of 
Westminster  Co.,  The  (Canada) 
Westminster  Press 


Westminster  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Whitcombe  &  Tombs,  Messrs. 

Whitfield,  L.  (^ew  South  Wales) 

Wickham,  H.  A. 

Wilson  &  Lafieur,  Messrs.  (Canada) 

Winchcombe,  Carson  k  Co.,  Messrs. 
(New  South  Wales) 

Windsor  Public  Library  (Ontario) 

Winnipeg  Grain  and  Produce  Ex- 
change (Manitoba) 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  (Manitoba) 

Wise,  A.  G. 

Witherby  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Woodhouse,  Messrs.  C.  M.  k  C. 

Woodville  Examiner  .(New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Woolner,  Mrs. 

World  (Vancouver),  Proprietors  of 

Wright  &  Co.,  Messrs.  John 

Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Year  Book  of  Australia  Publishing  Co. 

Zanzibar  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Zoutpansberg  Review,  Proprietors  of 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE   LIBRARY  DURING  THE   YEAR   1907. 


Mode  of  Acquisition 


Donations.. 
Purchase  .. 


Total 


Volumes 

Pamphlets, 

1,084 
340 

1,433 

946 
205 

1,161 

Newspapers, 


36,704 
12,629 

49,333 


Maps 
52 


Photographs, 
duo. 


52 


162 


162 


The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Montagu  P. 
Ommanney  (Hon.  Treasurer) : — 

10  Prince  of  Wales'  Terrace,  Kensington  : 

2Wi  February,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Halloran, — I  am  sorry  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  to-morrow.  I  particu- 
larly regret  to  be  absent  on  this  occasion,  because  it  would  have 
given  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  as  their  Hon.  Treasurer,  on  the  fact  that 
the  heavy  item  of  interest  and  repayment  of  principal  on  the 
debt  incurred  for  the  acquisition-  of  their  premises  disappears 
finally  from  their  accounts  this  year.  Our  general  revenue  being 
well  maintained,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  close  our  accounts  with 
a  balance,  which  I  am  sure  both  the  Qouncil  and  the  Fellows  will 
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regard  as  a  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  our 
finaijcial  position, 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  F.  Ommanney. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  and  in  doing  so  to  touch  on  a 
few  of  the  topics  which  are  referred  to  therein.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  number  of  Fellows  keeps  up  almost  to  the  usual 
level,  though  there  is  a  slight  falling  oflf  owing  to  the  depression  in 
South  Africa.  We  all  much  regret  the  absence  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  because  for  one  thing  he  always  makes  such  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Institute.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  know  that  our  revenue  is  well  maintained.  As  you 
know,  the  debt  on  the  building  was  paid  off  on  the  1st  July,  1906. 
It  was  anticipated  at  last  year's  meeting  that  the  lease  of  the  upper 
part  of  these  premises  would  have  fallen  in,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  very  urgent  representation  that  grave  inconvenience  would  be 
caused  to  the  public  service  by  the  removal  of  the  Director  of 
Works  of  the  Admiralty  before  the  new  permanent  offices  were 
ready  for  his  occupation,  and  in  view  also  of  the  long  tenure  of 
these  premises  by  the  department,  the  Council  agreed  to  extend  the 
tenancy  to  Midsummer  1910.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  special 
circumstances  an  appUoation  that  could  hardly  be  refused,  but  in 
order  to  meet  our  wishes  the  Admiralty  agreed  to  surrender  three 
of  the  leased  rooms,  and  these  have  now  been  handed  over  to  us, 
so  that  we  shall  have  a  much  larger  space  for  the  storage  of  books 
and  other  purposes.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  obtain  one  very  con- 
siderable advantage  by  means  of  this  arrangement,  for  we  are 
receiving  a  substantial  rent  from  the  Admiralty,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  as  you  know,  we  propose  practically  to  reconstruct  the 
interior  of  these  premises,  an  operation  which  will  entail  a  very 
considerable  outlay,  and  the  additional  rent  we  receive  from  the 
Admiralty  will  go  a  long  way  towards  meeting  that  outlay.  We 
trust  you  will  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Council  in  this  matter. 
The  obituary  this  year  comprises  the  names  of  107  members 
against  89  last  year.  In  that  list  are  the  names  of  many  public 
men  well  known  both  here  and  in  the  Colonies.  It  includes  the 
names  of  four  original  Fellows,  who  joined  at  the  formation  of  this 
Institute— Lord  Goschen,  William  Grain,  Sir  Penrose  Julyan,  and 
William  Mort.  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  still  with 
us  fourteen  survivors  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  formation  of  the 
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Institnte — Prince  Christian,  Sir  Arthur  Birch,  The  Earl  of  Ducio, 
the  Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescue,  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Pratt,  and  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,  who  joined  in  1868  and  were 
original  founders;  while  of  those  elected  in  1869  there  survive 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Mr.  G.  R.  Godson,  Mr.  A.  McArthur,  Major 
R.  Poore,  Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson,  The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Young.  Vacancies  in  the  Council  have  been  caused 
by  the  retirement  of  Sir  West  Ridgeway,  Sir  George  Clarke  (now 
Governor  of  Bombay),  and  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  and  their  places 
have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  an 
officer  of  great  experience  in  India,  both  civil  and  military,  Sir  God- 
frey Lagden,  who  is  well  known  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  any  matter 
connected  with  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  You  will  be  asked  to-day 
to  ratify  these  appointments.  In  the  past  year  many  valuable 
papers  have  been  read,  and  discussions,  many  of  them  of  an 
extremely  interesting  character,  have  taken  place  upon  them.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mr.  Alfred 
Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  William  Lyne,  and  others,  who  had 
arrived  only  just  before  the  meeting  took  place.  Our  Library  has 
received  many  valuable  additions  during  the  past  year,  and  now 
consists  of  70,000  volumes,  covering  every  possible  variety  of  in- 
terest relating  to  the  Colonies.  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  S.  Vaughan 
Morgan  has  kindly  presented  the  Institute  with  a  new  set  of  flags 
representative  of  the  Colonies;  some  of  the  original  series 
begin  to  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  and  these  will  be  kept 
for  service  on  special  occasions.  We  are  extremely  grateful  to 
Mr.  Morgan  for  this  handsome  donation.  The. Colonial  Conference 
was  the  great  event  of  last  year.  Although  its  results  did  not 
come  up  to  our  anticipations,  owing,  I  believe,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  ignorance  which  still  exists  with  regard  to  the 
Empire  in  this  country,  still  the  resolutions  to  create  a  per- 
manent Secretariat  Staff,  and  to  hold  the  Conference  every  four 
years,  are,  I  think,  results  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  and 
cannot  but  tend  to  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire.  The 
Annual  Dinner  last  year  was  converted  into  a  special  banquet  in 
honour  of  our  Colonial  visitors.  It  was  attended  by  most  of  them, 
as  well  as  by  over  300  Fellows.  I  think  those  present  on  that 
occasion,  certainly  I  for  one,  will  never  forget  the  remarkable 
demonstration  which  took  place  when  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  was  mentioned.     I  have  taken  part  in  many  banquets 
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of  this  description,  not  perhaps  of  quite  the  same  size,  and  \m* 
doubtedly  I  never  witnessed  anything  which  so  moved  an  assembly 
as  the  mention  of  the  name  of  that  great  Statesman.  This  fact 
proves,  I  think,  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
countrymen.  There  is  no  doubt  the  utterances  of  our  distinguished 
guests  on  that  occasion  found  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  we  all  hope  they  will  gradually  crystallise  into  a  great  Imperial 
movement  which  will  eventuate  in  the  unity  and  consolidation  c  f 
the  Empire.  In  this  connection  I  may  announce  that  our  President, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
next  annual  banquet,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  4th  May.  Refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  report  to  the  All-Red  or  British  route  between 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  one  of  our  veteran  vice-presidents,  Lord 
Strathcona,  has  kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  I 
need  only  allude  to  the  wonderful  developments  that  of  late  years 
have  taken  place  in  Canada.  Although  in  the  last  few  weeks  and 
months,  in  consequence  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  there  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  set-back,  yet  railways  have  been  con- 
structed in  all  directions  and  the  country  opened  up  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  We  may  cojagratulate  ourselves  that  Australia  is  begin- 
ning to  wake  up.  Its  population  has  been  stagnant  now  for  many 
years,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  they  really  mean  to  take  in 
hand  a  scheme  of  emigration  which  will,  we  trust,  before  long 
greatly  increase  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  believe 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  intends  very  shortly  to 
introduce  a  Bill  with  the  object  of  promoting  universal  military 
service.  This  will  be  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Empire  and  constitute  an  object-lesson  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  will,  I  hope,  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  take  a  step  similar  to 
that  now  contemplated  in  one  of  the  great  daughter  States.  It 
would  mean  that  instead  of  having  three  hundred  thousand  men,  as 
under  Mr.  Haldane's  scheme,  we  should  have  at  least  two  million  men 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms.  Another  subject  emphasised  in  the 
report  is  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  New  Zealand  has  been 
raised  to  the  status  of  a  Dominion,  a  compliment  which  is  ap^ 
predated  in  this  country  not  less  than  in  New  Zealand  itself.  In 
the  past  year  responsible  government  has  been  given  to  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  following  that  given  to  the  Transvaal,  and  we  must 
all  hope  that  the  Dutch  element  in  the  Transvaal  will  respond  to 
the  trust  that  has  been  reposed  in  them,  and  that  we  shall  have 
there  a  loyal  country  which  will  help  to  strengthen  the  whole 
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Empii^e.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the  forging  of  this  last  link  in 
the  system  of  responsible  government  may  help  forward  the  move- 
ment for  uniiing  these  different  countries  into  one  South  African 
federation,  which  will  be  a  great  step  in  advance  towards  the 
eventual  federation  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  believe  myself 
that  this  Institute,  carrying  out  one  of  the  greatest  objects  for 
which  it  was  formed,  is  gradually  educating  the  people  of  this 
country  as  to  the  value  of  our  Colonial  possessions.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done ;  there  is  much  ignorance  to  remove.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  not  a  very  long  time  ago  a  Colonial  Secretary 
of  this  country  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  then  situation  than  that 
the  Colonies  should  become  independent,  and  to-day  we  have  still 
amongst  us  Little  Englanders  and  other  people  who  talk  of  the 
terrible  consequences  and  burden  of  Empire.  Well,  are  we  really 
to  consider  that  the  work  of  our  forefathers  in  building  up  this 
great  Empire  is  a  great  burden — a  terrible  responsibility  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  it ;  it  is  at  any  rate  a  responsibility 
which  must  be  faced,  and  this  Institute  is,  I  believe,  doing  a  great 
work  in  educating  the  people  to  realise  their  responsibilities  in  the 
matter.  I  think  we  see  signs  that  the  spirit  of  unity  is  stirring 
among  us  in  many  directions.  Only  four  days  ago  Lord  Eosebery, 
who  is  one  of  our  vice-presidents,  and  has  in  times  past  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  gave  a  very  remark* 
able  address  to  the  children  of  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  the 
National  Flag.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  the  young  people 
of  this  country  should  be  taught  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  flag 
under  which  they  were  born ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  would  have 
that  speech  framed  and  hung  up  in  every  schoolroom.  In  conclu- 
sion I  would  just  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  coming  June  there 
is  to  be  in  this  city  a  great  gathering  of  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of  course  that  gathering  has 
no  political  significance,  but  still  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
these  dignitaries  of  the  Church  should  come  together  from  these 
distant  places  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  unity  of  the  Church 
without  its  having  a  certain  influence  on  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
At  any  rate  let  us  hope  that  this  meeting  may  in  some  sense  help 
to  promote  the  great  object  we  have  at  heart.  I  now  move  the 
adoption  of  the  annual  report  and  accounts. 

Sir  J.  Roper  Parkington  seconded'  the  motion,  saying  that 
every  member  of  the  Institute  must  feel  delighted  at  the  very 
favourable  statement  that  had  been  presented. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows  : 
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surrounding  Lake  Victoria  (next  to  Lake  Superior  the  largest 
fresh- water  lake  in  the  world).  The  lake  countr}',  although 
some  2,800  to  8,800  feet  above  sea  level  (in  Albert  and  Victoria 
Nyanza  respectively),  is  closed  in  and  suffers  from  climatic 
disadvantages,  and  both  here  and  on  the  coast-lands  the  usual 
tropical  diseases,  some  of.  which  may  be  counteracted  by  the 
efforts  of  science,  are  rife.  Uganda  suffers  particularly  from 
such  diseases,  which  attack  the  natives  and  are  decimating  them, 
including  the  terrible  form  known  as  "sleeping-sickness'*  and  a 
malignant  fever  caused  by  the  bites  of  ticks.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  tribes  of  East  Africa  are  not  able  to 
support  the  climate  of  the  low-lying  regions— the  Masai,  for. 
instance,  are  a  hill  people.  The  coast-lands,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  been  made,  are  a  narrow  strip  extending  some  ten  to 
twenty  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  Between  it  and  the  highlands 
lies  a  scrub  country,  in  parts  park -like  and  dotted  with  small  trees, 
but  sparsely  inhabited  and  almost  entirely  uncultivated.  One  part, 
through  which  the  railway  passes,  is  a  tropical  jungle  of  almost 
impenetrable  vegetation,  and  the  only  use  of  this  region  is  the 
fibre-producing. plants  which  are  being  slightly  exploited. 

Here,  then,  is  the  outline  of  the  country.  Tropical  coast  and 
tropical  lake  country  at  either  extremity  of  the  line.  In  between  a 
fertile,  healthy  plateau  of  three  hundred  miles  in  length — breadth 
unknown — and  two  hundred  or  more  miles  of  scrub  or  jungle. 
From  the  health  point  of  view  the  coast  is,  of  course,  only  suitable 
for  white  planters,  not  for  colonists,  but  it  compares  favourably 
with  the  West  African  coast  and  with  other  regions  where  white 
men  have  lived  under  similar  conditions.  There  is.  of  course,  no 
question  of  including  Uganda  in  this  "white  man's  country." 
Uganda  is  a,  tropical  dependency  pure  and  simple  with  a  few  pos- 
sibly healthy  hill  stations.  Even  were  Uganda  not -well  populated 
(despite  the  scourges  of  disease)  and  well  cultivated,  Europeans 
could  not  carry  on  sustained  physical  labour  there. 

Beside  the  physical  question,  there  is  a  racial  one.  to  be  con- 
sidered when  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of  developing  our  East 
African  Empire  on  lines  already  familiar  to  us  in  our  colonising 
history.  The  black  population  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  in 
the  East  African  Protectorate,  since  we  have  not  yet  brought  the 
whole  country  within  the  scope  of  administration,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  at  least  four  millions,  and  Uganda  has  another  three 
and  a-half  millions.  These  so-called  natives  are  by  no  means 
all  indigenous.  Some  are  marauding  tribes,  others  are  nomads. 
East  Africa  generally  is  peopled  by  different  races,  in  differei^t 
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stages,  and  with  different  religions.  Tbey  have  nover  been 
governed  or  united  under  one  rule,  though  here  and  there  are 
remains  of  barbarous  states.  This  condition  enormously  increases 
the  difficulties  of  the  British  administration.  Besides  the  natives, 
there  are  in  British  East  Africa  some  30,000  Indians,  while  an 
undetermined  number  of  Eurasians,  Portuguese,  Goanese,  and 
the  residue  of  the  trading  population  of  pre-British  days,  are 
included  in  the  2,500  who  are  counted  as  "white  population." 
About  300  settlers  are  said  to  be  established  on  the  uplands  (some 
of  them  Boers  who  have  become  tenant  farmers),  but  this  must 
be  considered  an  outside  figure,  and  there  are  about  400  officials 
in  the  country  and  in  Uganda  a  number  of  missionaries. 

We  are  gradually  arriving  at  the  answer  to  the  question,  Why 
cannot  East  Africa  develop  as  New  Zealand  or  Canada  have  done, 
by  a  simple  process  of  colonisation  by  white  men  and  a  rapid 
growth  of  political  independence  ?  The  truth  is  that  East  Africa  is 
sharply  divided  into  a  region  which  appears  to  be  eminently  suit- 
able for  white  colonisation,  where  the  white  man  might  reasonably 
expect  to  build  up  a  society  on  the  political  and  social  lines  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  another  (and  the  greater)  region  where  the 
white  man  must  Uve  only  as  a  ruling  class,  and  where  political  and 
social  growth  must  be  on  entirely  different  lines.  The  problem  is 
how  to  co-ordinate  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  these  two  sections 
and  work  them  into  an  harmonious  whole.  No  such  problem, 
fortunately,  has  had  to  be  faced  by  any  other  white  community  bent 
on  estabhshing  itself  in  a  new  country.  The  enormously  difficult 
racial  problems  of  South  Africa  have  taken  a  different  form,  since 
even  the  tropical  regions  Hke  Natal  offered  permanent  homes 
within  easy  reach  of  the  sea  to  the  white  occupiers. 

The  result  of  these  conditions— aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  official 
mistakes  in  the  past,  but  nevertheless  largely  due  to  fundamental 
conditions— is  that  at  present  the  highlands  of  East  Africa  are  only 
suitable  for  experienced  settlers  with  a  capital  of  ^^1,000.  Nor 
can  the  investment  of  such  capital  be  expected  to  do  more,  for 
some  time  at  all' events,  than  bring  the  absolute  necessities  of  life 
in  a  country  where  it  is  possible  to  reduce  one's  wants  to  a 
minimum.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  no  intending 
settler  can  expect  to  get  land  near  the  railway ;  all  the  best  hold- 
ings are  already  taken  up  or  applied  for.  There  is  no  opening  here 
for  the  man  with  only  his  head  and  his  hands  as  capital,  and  although 
East  AMca  offers  exceptional  inducements  to  the  experienced  settler 
with  capital,  yet  we  baye  to  remember  that  the  number  of  these 
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is  strictly  limited,  and  the  choice  of  countries  before  them — 
including  British  Columbia,  Rhodesia,  and  parts  of  Australasia — is 
still  wide  and  attractive.  I  may  be  told  that  the  hundreds  who 
suddenly  poured  into  the  country  in  1903,  mainly  from  South 
Africa,  hoping  to  get  land,  are  a  proof  that  East  Africa  oould 
get  a  population  quickly  enough  if  she  were  allowed,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  unreasoned  haste  and  numbers  of 
this  influx  indicated  rather  the  spirit  of  speculation  tLan  of 
sober  permanent  settlement.  Even  had  it  been  possible,  how- 
ever, to  plant  out  hundreds  of  settlers  at  once,  they  could  only 
have  lived,  as  some  even  of  the  successful  ones  must  do  now, 
by  taking  in  each  other's  washing.  It  is  impossible  to  build 
up  a  prosperous  farming  community  without  markets,  and  the 
expense  of  conveying  produce  over  four  hundred  or  more  miles 
of  railway  to  a  port  which  has  no  facilities  for  loading,  and  is 
dependent  chiefly  upon  foreign,  steamship  lines — this  heavy  handi* 
cap  would  have  crushed  the  small  farmer.  Moreover,  agriculture 
and  pastoral  work  was,  as  it  still  is,  in  the  experimental  stage.  Many 
thousands  have  been  expended  in  finding  out  what  seed  and  what 
•  stock  will  thrive,  while  fencing — absolutely  indispensable  to  the  stock 
farmer — has  hardly  yet  begun  and  is  enormously  expensive. 
Although  East  Africa  has  a  better  bill  of  health  than  many  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  yet  it  is  not  free  from  such  pests  as  the 
tsetze  fly,  or  rust  in  the  wheat,  and  it  is  only  men  with  consider- 
able capital  who  can  win  through  the  initial  stages  of  farming 
under  such  conditions.  Eventually,  I  believe,  the  highlands  will 
become  a  splendid  farming  country,  but  the  question  of  local 
markets  must  largely  determine  its  progress  in  the  early  stages, 
until  the  question  of  transport  is  nearer  solution  and  until  agri- 
culture and  stock  farming  have  reached  the  point  of  being  able  to 
compete  in  the  markets  abroad  with  rivals  who  have  got  a  long 
start  of  them. 

An  essential  to  the  prosperity  either  of  the  coast  or  uplands  is 
that  the  railway,  which  is  the  great  artery  of  trade,  should  rest  on 
the  open  water.  At  present,  although  Mombasa  possesses  all  the 
makings  of  a  good  port,  the  lack  of  a  deep-water  pier  makes  it 
necessary  to  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters— rather  an  anti- 
climax to  a  railway  run  at  such  enormous  expense  to  the  heart  of 
Africa!  I  understand  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  struck  by  this 
anomaly  on  his  recent  visit,  and  that,  owing  to  his  interest,  a 
project  has  been  advanced  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  a  rumour  has  reached  me,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  the  sum    appropriated  will   not   suffice  for  a  really 
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financial  institutions  went  down  like  ninepins,  and  eighty  million 
of  people  were  paralysed.  AH  the  time  the  neighbouring  Dominion 
of  Canada  experienced  no  financial  difficulty.  Indeed,  when  one 
bank  found  it  necessary  to  reorganise,  its  accounts  were  taken  over 
and  the  business  went  on  just  as  smoothly  as  in  any  well- organised 
household  when  they  change  cooks.  It  would,  I  venture  to  think, 
be  only  proper  to  put  on  record  that  during  this  time  of  great 
financial  strain  no  Canadian  bank  suspended,  and  that  there  was 
apparently  no  financial  stringency  in  that  part  of  the  Empire, 
although  Canada  is  in  such  close  juxtaposition  to  the  United 
States. 

.  The  Chairman  stated  that  he  entirely  sympathised  with  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Clougher's  remarks.  It  would,  however,  be  very  diffi- 
cult, he  thought,  in  a  report  confined  to  a  record  of  facts  and  figures, 
to  discuss  a  question  of  this  character.  Mr.. Clougher's  remarks, 
•however,  would  be  duly  noted,  and  would  appear  in  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

•  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Eeid  :  There  is  one  other  matter  which  I  think 
might  have  been  mentioned  in  the  report,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
the  Asiatic  invasion  of  our  Empire.  It  is  a  rather  important  matter 
—one  certainly  which  should  not  be  overlooked:  altogether,  and  if 
it  could  be  brought  out  in  next  year's  report,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  interesting.  This  is  a  mere  recommendation  to  the 
Council  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration  as  being  of  interest 
especially  to  those  Colonies  where  the  people  have  to  face  this  state 
of  things. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  C.  R.  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  trust  the 
Council  will  be  cautious  before  adopting  any  such  suggestion.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Colonies,  we  are 
speaking  not  merely  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.  This  is  an 
Institute  whose  object  is  to  promote  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  interest 
in,  the  whole  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  Well,  the  larger 
part  of  that  Empire  is  Asiatic,  and  are  we,  as  an  Institute,  to  dwell 
upon  what  is  termed  the  invasion  of  the  Colonies,  or  to  speak  of  the 
Colonies  being  overrun  by  Asiatics,  who,  be  it  remembered,  are  just 
as  much  the  King's  subjects  as  the  whites?  Of  course  everybody 
sympathises  with  the  cry  for  a  white  Australia  and  with  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  white  race  generally,  but  for  this  Institute  or  for  the 
Council  to  take  up  the  question  of  one  part  of  the  Empire  as  against 
another  would,  I  think,  be  extremely  unwise.  At  any  rate,  I  do 
trust  that  before  adopting  the  suggestion  the  Council  will  look  at. 
the  matter  all  round. 
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humanitarian  aspect,  since  it  ends  by  alienating  the  native,  driving 
him  away  and  even  to  revolt.  The  only  permanent  basis  for 
prosperity,  said  the  Colonial  Minister,  is  a  peaceful  and  i3on- 
tented  native  population,  and  the  only  legitimate  way  to  drive 
them  into  the  labour  market  is  to  draw  them  into  the  net  of 
civilisation  and  thus  increase  their  wants.  These  principles  are 
those  to  which  our  own  colonial  experiences  have  led  us,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  the  theory  without  restriction  to  a  people  so  low 
in  the  grade  of  civilisation  as  some  of  the  East  African  tribes.  We 
have  freed  them  from  the  menace  of  slavery,  and  must  demand 
something  in  return.  Possibly  the  via  media  may  be  found  in  a 
system  of  indentured  labour  under  the  closest  Government  super- 
vision. In  Uganda  the  problem  has  been  partially  solved  by  the 
Christianising  of  the  natives.  Christianity  may  not  always  give  the 
native  a  change  of  heart,  but  it  usually  involves  a  change  of 
clothing,  aiid  the  influence  and  discipline  of  the  missionary  bodies 
has  been  exerted  to  draw  the  native  into  a  new  economic  scheme, 
with  the  result  that  Uganda  is  already  exporting  tropical  produce 
in  increasing  proportions  and  the  missionaries  have  a  successful 
record  as  traders. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  missionary  at  work  both  ih 
German  and  British  East  Africa,  and  as  this  individual  is  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  I  propose  to  give  you  Herr 
Dernburg's  view  of  him-— I  refer  to  the  Indian  retail  trader.  The 
80,000  Asiatics  in  the  country  are  by  no  means  all  coolies.  There 
are  a  number  of  merchants  of  good  standing  (whose  firms  have 
been  established  for  generations)  tvith  their  employees,  and  there 
are  a  much  greater  number  of  small  retail  traders.  Practically  the 
whole  retail  trade  is  in  Asiatic  hands,  and  the  Indian  pedlar  is  not 
■  confined  to  the  towns  but  is  at  work  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
advanced  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  Asiatic  immigration  that 
these  retail  traders  make  white  competition  impossible  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  an  all-white  colnmunity  even  in  the  highlands.  Of 
course,  if  we  could  regard  the  highlands  as  absolutely  apart  frotn 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  destined  to  develop  independently,  it 
might  be  possible  by  restricting  immigration  and  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  confiscation  to  eliminate  the*  Indian  element  and  replace  it 
with  a  white  one.  But,  apart  from  the  ethics  of  such  a  course,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  conclusion  are  considerable.  Indians 
already  possess  a  great  deal  of  property  at  Nairobi— their  methods  have 
rendered  the  rapid  growth  of  that  town  possible.  Moreover,  large 
sections  of  the  line  which  ties  Nairobi  to  the  coast  and  to  the  great 
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not  think  it  would  be  of  any  particular  advantage  and  might 
create  hostility  in  the  minds  of  many  people  concerned. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Albebt  H.  Himb,  K.C.M.G,  :  I  rise  to  move 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Honorary 
Treasurer,  Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O. ; 
the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies  ; 
and  the  Honorary  Auditors,  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Billinghurst,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  I  under- 
stand there  are  over  fifty  corresponding  secretaries  in  the  Colonies, 
many  of  whom  render  important  services  by  furnishing  local 
information  with  respect  to  the  Institute,  keeping  us  in  touch  with 
current  Colonial  opinion,  collecting  subscriptions,  notifying  changes 
of  address,  and  the  like.  You  will  all  agree  that  these  gentlemen 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Institute  by  these  valuable  services 
gratuitously  rendered. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Beetham,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  :  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Billinghurst  and  myself  I 
have  to  acknowledge  your  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors.  As  I 
have  told  you  in  years  past  the  accounts  are  most  admirably  kept 
and  it  is  really  no  trouble  at  all  to  audit  them.  There  is  one  sore 
point  as  usual,  and  that  is  the  outstanding  subscriptions  amounting  to 
£^677  which  are  estimated  to  produce  £169,  but  you  will  easily 
understand  that  the  Fellows  being  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  we  cannot  always  get  in  the  subscriptions  as  we  would  like. 
However,  our  estimates  under  this  head  have  hitherto  been  always 
realised.  Thel*e  is  another  item  which  I  do  not  myself  like,  but 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  that  is  rates  and  taxes  amounting  to 
£408.  It  seems  an  enormous  sum  for  this  building,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  becomes  of  all  this  money.  There  is  another  item  to 
which  I  direct  your  special  attention,  and  that  is  the  balance  in 
■favour  of  assets.  We  do  not  owe  a  penny  on  the  premises  and 
have  a  large  balance  at  our  bankers. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. :  There  is  one  other  motion 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  proposing.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  the  first  time  I  have  undertaken  a  similar  duty. 
It  is  that  we  give  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  Secretary,  the  Librarian, 
the  Chief  Clerk  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  this  Institute. 
There  is  no  one  connected  with  the  Institute  who  knows  more  of 
its  internal  working  than  I  do,  for  I  am  here  almost  every  day  all 
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true  missionary  of  civilisation,  since  he  introduces  the  black  races 
to  the  needs  of  civilised  life  and  creates  wants  which  they  have 
never  felt  before.  No  white  class  could  be  brought  in  which  would 
fill  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  Indian  trader  in  the  economics 
of  East  Africa,  and  the  German  Colonial  Minister  deprecates  the 
introduction  of  any  but  an  independent  and  superior  class  of  whites 
on  the  grounds  that  to  bring  in  a  poor  white  class  would  be 
disastrous.  Having  had  the  opportunity,  in  more  than  one 
continent,  of  seeing  the  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  **  poor 
white  **  community  in  the  midst  of  a  coloured  one,  I  can  endorse 
this  view  of  Herr  Demburg  with  conviction.  We  have  here  a 
cogent  reason  against  unrestricted  white  immigration  into  East 
Africa,  and  one  which  must  influence  our  whole  policy  in  the 
development  of  that  country, 

,  A  legitimate  objection  to  the  presence  of  Indians  among  a  native 
population  is  their  practice  of  usury,  but  this  can  be  guarded  against 
by  legislation.  An  illegitimate  one,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reference  ' 
which  I  have  more  than  once  seen  to  their  probable  evil  moral 
influence  on  the  innocent  native.  Such  expressions  as  "  corrupt 
religions  **  and  "  licentious  rites ''  are  entirely  beside  the  mark. 
The  Indians  are  on  a  much  higher  plane  both  of  morality  and 
intelligence  than  any  African  race,  and  objection  to  Asiatic 
immigration,  either  to  East  Africa  or  elsewhere,  is  aroused  by  what 
in  another  people  would  be  considered  virtues — industry,  frugality  and 
enterprise— and  not  by  their  vices.  If  East  Africa  were  simply  and 
solely  a  tropical  dependency  we  should  not  have  heard  anything 
about  the  problem  of  the  future  status  of  the  Asiatics.  So  long  as 
the  protectorate  remains  under  the  Imperial  Government  that 
question  will  not  arise,  and  with  a  white  population  of  only  fifteen 
hundred  or  so  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  raise  it.  But  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  highlands  have  inspired  in  the  pioneer 
settlers,  and  their  desire  to  secure  this  fine  country  from  future 
diflQculties  as  an  unhampered  inheritance  for  our  race,  make  it 
natural  that  they  should  try  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
white  colonies  and  aVoid  pitfalls.  I  am  not  prepared  with  obiter 
dicta  on  this  knotty  point.  I  can  only  point  out  that  historically, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  economically,  this  country  is  an  oflfshoot 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  A  great  portion  of  it  will  not  be  developed 
without  Indian  help.  We  have  no  right  to  act  dog-in-the-manger. 
The  issue  of  the  great  world  struggle  which  seems  imminent— the 
attempt  by  Asia  to  reverse,  or  at  all  events  to  reform,  the  terms  of 
her  intercourse  \\ith  the  West — it  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  I 
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feel  very  strongly  that  in  the  interests  of  those  who  will  come  after 
us  we  should  avoid  prejudicing  that  issue  by  acts  of  injustice  or 
illiberality.  The  peculiar  physical  conditions  of  the  country  cannot 
be  ignored  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  artificial  homogeneity. 
There  is  room  for  all,  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  already  said,  and  the 
elasticity  of  our  political  methods,  on  which  we  pride  ourselves, 
should  enable  us  to  evolve  a  modus  vivendi  for  white,  brown  and 
black  in  East  Africa,  although  it  may  involve  a  new  departure  in 
our  colonial  experience.  I  am  aware  that  this  view  will  not  please 
the  majority  of  those  wbite  settlers  whose  ambitions  (despite  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers)  already  reach  out  to  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  self-government.  My  view  of  East  Africa  is  that  the  conditions 
are  opposed  to  any  rapid  development  in  that  direction. 

I  have  so  far  said  little  about  the  possibilities  of  the  lake  and 
coast  regions  or  of  the  part  which  they  seem  destined  to  play.  This 
is  a  side  of  our  East  African  Empire  which  has  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived much  attention.  I  believe  local  politics  are  now  divided 
into  a  Highland  and  a  Lowland  faction,  the  assumption  being  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  sections  are  more  or  less  antagonistic  ;  but 
the  Lowland  faction  is  a  very  new  one,  and  I  understand  is  now 
gaining  recruits,  even  from  the  ranks  of  the  Highlanders  who 
apparently  are  not  averse  to  a  form  of  insurance.  The  previous 
neglect  of  the  coast  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the 
success  of  Southern  Nigeria,  French  West  Africa,  and  German 
East  Africa.  The  movement  in  favour  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
raw  material  for  our  industries  within  the  empire— a  supply  which 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
foreign  markets— has  now,  however,  included  East  Africa  within 
its  sphere,  and  a  small  beginning  has  been  made  which  is  full  of 
promise.  The  Uganda  Kail  way,  once  regarded  as  a  white  elephant, 
is  now  becoming  an  important  asset  in  developing  this  tropical  pro- 
duce supply,  and  the  lake  and  coast  regions,  which  are  extremely 
fertile  and  can  grow  the  best  quality  of  Egyptian  cotton,  besides 
rubber,  fibres,  valuable  oils,  and  other  raw  materials,  at  once  spring 
into  a  place  in  our  Imperial  economy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  uplands,  there  is  no  doubfc 
that  East  Africa  possesses  the  potential  sources  of  immediate  and 
progressive  prosperity  in  her  tropical  regions,  and  that  their  value 
to  the  British  Empire  is  not  merely  hypothetical.  These  rich  and 
soon  productive  areas  will  supply  the  revenue  which  will  not  only 
render  East  Africa  self-supporting,  but  will  make  possible  the  pro- 
vision of  the  plant   of  civilisation  which  is  essential  to   a  white 
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traffic  |ind  the  ambitions  of  other  European  Powers.  We  could 
not  afford  to  see  the  whole  of  this  coast  and  the  inland  country  of 
Uganda  pass  under  the  domination  of  a  foreign  Power,  Our 
empire  in  East  Africa  was  a  burden  assumed,  therefore,  very 
largely  from  motives  of  self-protection.  It  is  a  strategic  position 
of  considerable  importance,  commanding  access  not  merely  to  the 
great  inland  sea,  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  lakes  lying  north  of 
it,  but  also  to  the  head. waters  of  the  Nile. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  very  little  indeed  was  known 
of  this  vast  territory  to  justify  a  belief  that  it  would  play  any  great 
part  in  our  empire.  For  a  long  time  we  knew  almost  nothing  of 
it  save  that  political-religious  quarrels  were  rife  in  Uganda,  and 
that  an  extremely  expensive  railway  was  being  constructed  to  tie 
that  country  on  to  the  coast.  With  the  completion  of  this  hnoj 
however,  came  an.  entirely  new  phase.  After  passing  through  a 
tropical  and  scrub  belt,  where  the  constructors  of  the  line— Indian 
coolies— paid  a  heavy  de^th  toll,  an  upland  plateau  was  reached,  and 
soon  the  most  favourable  reports  of  this  plateau,  both  as  regards 
climate  and  fertility,  were  sent  home,  but  especially  to  South  Africa. 
Thd  opening  of  this  new  **  white  man's  country  "  was  almost  coin- 
cident with  the  termination  of  the  South  African  war.  In  April 
1903  there  were  hardly  any  applications  for  land  in  the  new  pro- 
tectorate ;  nine  months  later  they  were  numbered  by  hundreds, 
and,  as  no  provision  had  been  made  for  such  a  contingency,  the 
result  was  chaos  and  muddle  which  lasts  to  this  day.  Land  had 
not  been  surveyed  ;  no  land  policy  had  been  definitely  decided  on  ; 
it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  parts  should  be  reserved  for  natives 
or  not.  Men  with  small  capital  spent  it  all  in  waiting  till  their 
claims  for  land  could  be  attended  to.  Men  and  syndicates  with 
large  capital  and  influence  in  the  right  quarter  got  unreasonably 
large  areas ;  others  got  nothing  at  all  and  took  themselves  away. 
Grievances  were  created  which  will  last  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  the  work  of  genuine  settlement  was  retarded,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  a  Land  Board  has  commenced  to  deal  with  the 
work  adequately.  While  this  was  going  on  in  the  highlands 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  possibilities  of  the  coast  belt, 
which  had  a  bad  reputation  for  health.  Within  living  memory  the 
old  coast  civilisation,  built  up  by  Arabs  and  fed  with  slave  labour, 
had  fallen  into  ruins.  The  railway,  acting  as  a  great  artery, 
gradually  drew  all  the  life  and  energy  of  the  country  into  its 
Bphere,  and  in  the  healthy  uplands  sprang  up  a  new  town,  Nairobi, 
which  in  a  few  years  assumed  the  appearance  of  civilisation  and 
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many  of  the  appurtena^nces  of  luxury.  Moinbasa,  one  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  East  Africa,  maintained  its  position  merely  as 
the  terminus  of  the  line.  In  short  it  looked  as  if  an  entire 
revolutioTi  was  to  take  place  in  East  African  conditions. 

Having  reached  this  point  in  the  history  of  East  Africa,  one 
may  well  pause  to  ask  why  the  country  should  not  develop,  on  lines 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
white  community.  The  physical  conditions,  however,  are  of  a^ 
character  novel  in  our  experience  of  colonisation.  In  the  first 
place  this  country  lies  right  on  the  equator.  Portions  of  it  are 
so  high  that  a  temperate  climate  is  enjoyed,  and  white  people  have 
been  living  and  working  there  for  some  years  without  apparent 
injury  to  their  health.  But  so  far  it  is  too  soon  to  be  sure  that  the 
hovel  conditions  of  life  at  an  altitude  of  5-7,tX)0  feet  will  not  be 
prejudicial  to  a  race  evolved  under  such  different  conditions.  It  is 
not  only  the  altitude  but  the  latitude  which  has  to  be  considered, 
apd  so  far  we  know  of  no  northern  race  which  has  perpetuated 
itself  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  nearest  approach  to 
these  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ecuador, 
Colombia  and  Guiana,  but,  although  these  South  American  states 
have  a  quasi-Latin  population,  no  one  who  knows  them  would  be 
prepared  to  quote  them  as  successful  examples  of  white  colonisa- 
tion. The  climatic  conditions  of  East  Africa  a-re,  therefore,  still  an 
unknown  quantity  in  its  future  development.  What  is  certain 
about  the  highlands  is  that  they  a^ord  a  most  valuable  basis  for 
our  occupation  and  render  our  permanent  and  effective  control  of 
the  whole  country  not  only  possible  but  comparatively  easy.  Until 
it  has  been  proved,  however,  that  a  white  race  can  be  perpetuated 
on  the  soil,  it  is  impossible  to  embark  on  such  a  policy  of  wholesale 
immigration  as  has  built  up  the  population  of  other  white  man'sj 
colonies. 

But,  even  with  the  most  favourable  results,  this  country  will 
always  remain  for  the  greater  part  a  tropical  dependency.  The 
physical  features,  in  outline,  establish  this  fact  beyond  question. 
The  highlands  extend  for  some  300  miles  along  the  railway^ 
beginning  at  Kiu,  267  miles  from  the  coast.  The  great  central 
plateau  is  broken  by  a  range  of  mountains  extending  to  Mount 
Kenya  on  the  north  (appearing  at  Kilimanjaro  in  the  Germain 
territory  on  the  south)  and  descending  abruptly  on  the  west  to 
the  great  Eift  valley.  After  crossing  this  valley,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  excellent  upland  country,  the  railway  mounts  again, 
to  a  height  of  somQ  8,09Q  feet,  and  then  descends  to  the  plain 
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surrounding  Lake  Victoria  (next  to  Lake  Superior  the  largest 
fresh-water  lake  in  the  world).  The  lake  country,  although 
some  2,800  to  8,800  feet  above  sea  level  (in  Albert  and  Victoria 
Nyanza  respectively),  is  closed  in  and  suffers  from  climatic 
disadvantages,  and  both  here  and  on  the  coast-lands  the  usual 
tropical  diseases,  some  of .  which  may  be  counteracted  by  the 
efforts  of  science,  are  rife.  Uganda  suffers  particularly  from 
such  diseases,  which  attack  the  natives  and  are  decimating  them, 
including  the  terrible  form  known  as  "sleeping-sickness'*  and  a 
malignant  fever  caused  by  the  bites  of  ticks.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  tribes  of  East  Africa  are  not  able  to 
support  the  climate  of  the  low-lying  regions— the  Masai,  for. 
instance,  are  a  hill  people.  The  cpast-lands,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  been  made,  are  a  narrow  strip  extending  some  ten  to 
twenty  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  Between  it  and  the  highlands 
lies  a  scrub  country,  in  parts  park-like  and  dotted  with  small  trees, 
but  sparsely  inhabited  and  almost  entirely  uncultivated.  One  part, 
through  which  the  railway  passes,  is  a  tropical  jungle  of  almost 
impenetrable  vegetation,  and  the  only  use  of  this  region  is  the 
fibre-producing. plants  which  are  being  slightly  exploited. 

Here,  then,  is  the  outline  of  the  country.  Tropical  coast  and 
tropical  lake  country  at  either  extremity  of  the  line.  In  between  a 
fertile,  healthy  plateau  of  three  hundred  miles  in  length — breadth 
unknown — and  two  hundred  or  more  miles  of  scrub  or  jungle. 
From  the  health  point  of  view  the  coast  is,  of  course,  only  suitable 
for  white  planters,  not  for  colonists,  but  it  compares  favourably 
with  the  West  African  coast  and  with  other  regions  where  white 
men  have  lived  under  similar  conditions.  There  is.  of  course,  no 
question  of  including  Uganda  in  this  "white  man's  country." 
Uganda  is  a,  tropical  dependency  pure  and  simple  with  a  few  pos- 
sibly healthy  hill  stations.  Even  were  Uganda  not -well  populated 
(despite  the  scourges  of  disease)  and  well  cultivated,  Europeans 
could  not  carry  on  sustained  physical  labour  there. 

Beside  the  physical  question,  there  is  a  racial  one.  to  be  con- 
sidered when  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of  developing  our  East 
African  Empire  on  lines  already  familiar  to  us  in  our  colonising 
history.  The  black  population  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  in 
the  East  African  Protectorate,  since  we  have  not  yet  brought  the 
whole  country  within  the  scope  of  administration,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  at  least  four  millions,  and  Uganda  has  another  three 
and  a-half  millions.  These  so-called  natives  are  by  no  means 
all  indigenous.  Some  are  marauding  tribes,  others  are  nomads. 
East  Africa  generally  is  peopled  by  different  races,  in  differei^t 
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stages,  and  with  different  religions.  Tbey  have-  never  been 
govevned  or  united  tinder  one  rule,  though  here  and  there  are 
remains  of  barbarous  states.  This  condition  enormously  increases 
the  diflBculties  of  the  British  administration.  Besides  the  natives, 
there  are  in  British  East  Africa  some  30,000  Indians,  while  an 
undetermined  number  of  Eurasians,  Portuguese,  Goanese,  and 
the  residue  of  the  trading  population  of  pre-British  days,  are 
included  in  the  2,500  who  are  counted  as  "white  population." 
About  300  settlers  are  said  to  be  established  on  the  uplands  (some 
of  them  Boers  who  have  become  tenant  farmers),  but  this  must 
be  considered  an  outside  figure,  and  there  are  about  400  ofBcials 
in  the  country  and  in  Uganda  a  number  of  missionaries. 

We  are  gradually  arriving  at  the  answer  to  the  question,  Why 
cannot  East  Africa  develop  as  New  Zealand  or  Canada  have  done, 
by  a  isimple  process  of  colonisation  by  white  men  and  a  rapid 
growth  of  political  independence  ?  The  truth  is  that  East  Africa  is 
sharply  divided  into  a  region  which  appears  to  be  eminently  suit- 
able for  white  colonisation,  where  the  white  man  might  reasonably 
expect  to  build  up  a  society  on  the  political  and  social  lines  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  another  (and  the  greater)  region  where  the 
white  man  must  Uve  only  as  a  ruling  class,  and  where  political  and 
social  growth  must  be  on  entirely  different  lines.  The  problem  is 
how  to  co-ordinate  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  these  two  sections 
and  work  them  into  an  harmonious  whole.  No  such  proWem, 
fortunately,  has  had  to  be  faced  by  any  other  white  community  bent 
on  estabhshing  itself  in  a  new  country.  The  enormously  difficult 
racial  problems  of  South  Africa  have  taken  a  different  form,  since 
even  the  tropical  regions  like  Natal  offered  permanent  homes 
within  easy  reach  of  the  sea  to  the  white  occupiers. 

The  result  of  these  conditions—aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  official 
mistakes  in  the  past,  but  nevertheless  largely  due  to  fundamental 
conditions — is  that  at  present  the  highlands  of  East  Africa  are  only 
suitable  for  experienced  settlers  with  a  capital  of  ^£1,000.  Nor 
can  the  investment  of  such  capital  be  expected  to  do  more,  for 
some  time  at  all' events,  than  bring  the  absolute  necessities  of  life 
in  a  country  where  it  is  possible  to  reduce  one's  wants  to  a 
minimum.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  no  intending 
settler  can  expect  to  get  land  near  the  railway ;  all  the  best  .hold- 
ings are  already  taken  up  or  applied  for.  There  is  no  opening  here 
for  the  man  with  only  his  head  and  his  hands  as  capital,  and  although 
East  AMca  offers  exceptional  inducements  to  the  experienced  settler 
with  capital,  yet  we  baye  to  remember  that  the  number  of  these 
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is  strictly  limited,  and  the  choice  of  countries  before  them — 
including  British  Columbia,  Ehodesia,  and  parts  of  Australasia — is 
still  wide  and  attractive.  I  may  be  told  that  the  hundreds  who 
suddenly  poured  into  the  country  in  1903,  mainly  from  South 
Africa,  hoping  to  get  land,  are  a  proof  that  East  Africa  could 
get  a  population  quickly  enough  if  she  were  allowed,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  unreasoned  haste  and  numbers  of 
this  influx  indicated  rather  the  spirit  of  speculation  tfian  of 
sober  permanent  settlement.  Even  had  it  been  possible,  how- 
ever, to  plant  out  hundreds  of  settlers  at  once,  they  could  only 
have  lived,  as  some  even  of  the  successful  ones  must  do  now, 
by  taking  in  each  other's  washing.  It  is  impossible  to  build 
up  a  prosperous  farming  community  without  markets,  and  the 
expense  of  conveying  produce  over  four  hundred  or  more  miles 
of  railway  to  a  port  which  has  no  facilities  for  loading,  and  is 
dependent  chiefly  upon  foreign,  steamship  lines — this  heavy  handi* 
cap  would  have  crushed  the  small  farmer.  Moreover,  agriculture 
and  pastoral  work  was,  as  it  still  is,  in  the  experimental  stage.  Many 
thousands  have  been  expended  in  finding  out  what  seed  and  what 
•  stock  will  thrive,  while  fencing — absolutely  indispensable  to  the  stock 
farmer — has  hardly  yet  begun  and  is  enormously  expensive. 
Although  East  Africa  has  a  better  bill  of  health  than  many  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  yet  it  is  not  free  from  such  pests  as  the 
tsetze  fly,  or  rust  in  the  wheat,  and  it  is  only  men  with  consider- 
able capital  who  can  win  through  the  initial  stages  of  farming 
under  such  conditions.  Eventually,  I  believe,  the  highlands  will 
become  a  splendid  farming  country,  but  the  question  of  local 
markets  must  largely  determine  its  progress  in  the  early  stages, 
until  the  question  of  transport  is  nearer  solution  and  until  agrir 
culture  and  stock  farming  have  reached  the  point  of  being  able  to 
compete  in  the  markets  abroad  with  rivals  who  have  got  a  long 
start  of  them. 

An  essential  to  the  prosperity  either  of  the  coast  or  uplands  is 
that  the  railway,  which  is  the  great  artery  of  trade,  should  rest  on 
the  open  water.  At  present,  although  Mombasa  possesses  all  the 
makings  of  a  good  port,  the  lack  of  a  deep-water  pier  makes  it 
necessary  to  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters— rather  an  anti- 
climax to  a  railway  run  at  such  enormous  expense  to  the  heart  of 
Africa!  I  understand  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  struck  by  this 
anomaly  on  his  recent  visit,  and  that,  owing  to  his  interest,  a 
project  has  been  advanced  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  a  rumour  has  reached  me,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  the  sum    appropriated  will  not   suffice  for  a  really 
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effective  work,  and  I  mention  this  because  I  feel  that  not  only  the 
East  African  settler  but  the  British  taxpayer  has  a  genuine 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  Uganda  Railway  is  supplied,  without 
delay,  with  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  its  success  depends.  A 
genuine  deep-water  pier  is  necessary — not  a  mere  landing-stage  for 
row-boats. 

I  want  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  country  which  neigh- 
bours our  East  African  Empire  on  the  south — the  German 
territory.  It  has  similar  physical  and  climatic  conditions,  a  similar 
area  to  our  East  African  Protectorate,  and  is  about  the  same  age. 
The  Germans  began  with  a  somewhat  clearer  idea  of  what  they  were 
going  to  do  in  East  Africa  than  we,  and  they  have  followed  a  steady 
policy.  At  the.  present  moment  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies, 
Herr  Dernburg,  who  has  recently  visited  the  German  possessions 
in  East  Africa,  is  out  of  sympathy  with  certain  phases  of  that 
policy  and  points  to  our  own  system  as  better  in  some  ways — I 
refer  to  the  treatment  of  natives.  But,  apart  from  this  question, 
the  German  policy  has  been  to  develop  the  coast  lands  as  planta- 
tions, to  allow  white  settlement  only  within  touch  of  the  coast,  and 
to  postpone  the  colonisation  of  the  uplands  until  a  secure  basis 
existed  and  a  market  for  produce  which  would  ensure  the  farmer 
an  immediate  livelihood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  class  of  farmer- 
capitalist  who  alone  could  take  up  land  without  the  aid  of  local 
markets  is  not  easy  to  find  in  Germany— at  least  he  is  not  a  ready 
colonist.  The  plantation  work  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  was 
equally  the  object  of  German  solicitude,  and  the  result  is  that  a 
degree  of  material  prosperity  has  been  attained  which  makes  the 
carriage  of  German  produce  from  the  lake  one  of  the  largest  assets 
of  the  British  Uganda  Railway. 

Naturally  the  Germans  are  building  lines  of  their  own,  and, 
although  these  have  developed  slowly,  they  are  now  to  be  pushed 
on  with  vigour,  and  will  tap  the  lake  regions  of  Tanganyika  and 
Victoria  as  well  as  other  districts.  The  Uganda  Railway  will,  there- 
fore, have  a  very  serious  competitor  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  extension  to  link  up  the  lakes  and  of  branch  and 
feeding  lines  to  increase  its  area  of  usefulness  becomes  at  once 
apparent. 

The  success  of  Germany  in  the  tropical  produce  regions  raises 
incidentally  the  important  question  of  labour.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  proportion  of  this  success  is  due  t^  methods  of  obtain- 
ing labour  which  could  Hot  be  sanctioned  in  British  territory.  Herr 
Dernburg  doubts   if  it    is  a  wise  policy  even  apart    from    the 
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humanitarian  aspect,  since  it  ends  by  alienating  the  native,  driving 
him  away  and  even  to  revolt.  The  only  permanent  basis  for 
prosperity,  said  the  Colonial  Minister,  is  a  peaceful  and  i3on- 
tented  native  population,  and  the  only  legitimate  way  to  drive 
them  into  the  labour  market  is  to  draw  them  into  the  net  of 
civilisation  and  thus  increase  their  wants.  These  principles  are 
those  to  which  our  own  colonial  experiences  have  led  us,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  the  theory  without  restriction  to  a  people  so  low 
in  the  grade  of  civilisation  as  some  of  the  East  African  tribes.  We 
have  freed  them  from  the  menace  of  slavery,  and  must  demand 
something  in  return.  Possibly  the  via  media  may  be  found  in  a 
system  of  indentured  labour  under  the  closest  Government  super- 
vision. In  Uganda  the  problem  has  been  partially  solved  by  the 
Christianising  of  the  natives.  Christianity  may  not  always  give  the 
native  a  change  of  heart,  but  it  usually  involves  a  change  of 
clothing,  and  the  influence  and  discipline  of  the  missionary  bodies 
has  been  exerted  to  draw  the  native  into  a  new  economic  scheme, 
with  the  result  that  Uganda  is  already  exporting  tropical  produce 
in  increasing  proportions  and  the  missionaries  have  a  successful 
record  as  traders. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  missionary  at  work  both  ih 
German  and  British  East  Africa,  and  as  this  individual  is  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  I  propose  to  give  you  Heirr 
Dernburg's  view  of  him — I  refer  to  the  Indian  retail  trader.  The 
80,000  Asiatics  in  the  country  are  by  no  means  all  coolies.  There 
are  a  number  of  merchants  of  good  standing  (whose  firms  have 
been  established  for  generations)  tvith  their  employees,  and  there 
are  a  much  greater  number  of  small  retail  traders.  Practically  the 
Whole  retail  trade  is  in  Asiatic  hands,  and  the  Indian  pedlar  is  not 
■  confined  to  the  towns  but  is  at  work  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
advanced  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  Asiatic  immigration  that 
these  retail  traders  make  white  competition  impossible  and  prevettt 
the  growth  of  an  all-white  colnmunity  even  in  the*  highlands.  Of 
course,  if  we  could  regard  the  highlands  as  absolutely  apart  frotn 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  destined  to  develop  independently,  it 
might  be  possible  by  restricting  immigration  and  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  confiscation  to  eliminate  the*  Indian  element  and  replace  it 
with  a  white  one.  But,  apart  from  the  ethics  of  such  a  course,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  conclusion  are  considerable.  Indians 
already  possess  a  great  deal  of  property  at  Nairobi — their  methods  have 
rendered  the  rapid  growth  of  that  town  possible.  Moreover,  large 
sections  of  the  line  which  ties  Nairobi  to  the  coast  and  to  the  great 
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lake  are  worked  by  Indian  coolies,  and  the  government  as  well  as 
the  railway  are  partly  administered  by  Indian  subordinate  ofiQcials. 
The  latter  might  be  replaced  by  a  much  more  expensive  article 
but  the  former  could  not,  since  natives  cannot  live  in  some  of  these 
regions.  I  believe  that,  even  in  the  uplands  themselves,  Indian 
coolie  labour  may  be  necessary  for  development,  and  this  especially 
if  public  works  such  as  roads,  railways  and  bridges  are  to  make 
rapid  progress. 

The  same  conditions  govern  the  labour  market  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  Africa.  In  the  absence  of  any  stimulus  from  cold,  hunger, 
or  ambition  the  native  will  not  leave  his  home  to  work  in  any  large 
numbers  or  for  any  extended  time.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  iis 
absolutely  raw  material,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  he  cannot 
compare  for  the  purposes  of  pioneer  work  with  the  Indian.  The 
employment  of  Indian  labour  in  the  uplands  does  not,  however, 
imply  the  settlement  of  Indians  on  the  land ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  territory  as  is  best  adapted  for  white  colonisation  should 
not  be  reserved  for  it.  When  we  turn  to  the  coast  and  other  low- 
lands we  find  a  different  state  of  affairs.  Here  I  believe  the  Indian 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  population,  and  one  which  must 
become  permanent.  The  tropical  cultures  on  which  the  lowlands 
depend  demand  an  amount  of  skilled  labour  which  is  not  to  be  got 
from  native  sources.  Little  by  little  the  native  will  be  drawn  into 
the  economic  schtme,  but  the  process  must  be  too  slow  for  our 
ambitions — we  do  not  want  to  move  at  the  rate  of  our  most  back- 
ward member.  At  the  present  moment  attempts  are  being  made, 
with  some  success,  to  induce  the  natives  to  grow  cotton  on  the 
coast ;  but  the  culture  demands  a  care,  method  and  skilful  handling 
which  can  hardly  be  attained  in  one  generation  without  a  more 
strenuous  discipline  than  we  are  prepared  to  give.  The  influence 
of  the  churches  has  supplied  the  stimulus  in  Uganda,  but  else- 
where, in  the  coast-land  especially,  it  is  most  difficult  to  get 
satisfactory  results  from  native  growers. 

This  native  source  must  be  progressively  used,  but  it  needs  to  be 
supplemented  with  Indian  labour.  I'or  public  works  in  the  low- 
lands the  coolie  is  essential,  and  as  a  retail  trader  he  is  equally 
necessary.  As  to  the  last  point,  Herr  Dernburg  has  come  to  some 
very  interesting  conclusions  in  the  German  sphere.  The  Indian 
trader  is,  he  says,  the  indisperisable  medium  for  trade  with  the 
natives.  He  can  penetrate  where  no  white  man  could  and  trade 
on  terms  impossible  to  us,  terms  which  are  nevertheless  the  only 
possible  ones  to  the  natives.    The  Indian  trader  is,  therefore,  a 
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humanitarian  aspect,  since  it  ends  by  alienating  the  native,  diiVing 
him  away  and  even  to  revolt.  The  only  permanent  basis  for 
prosperity,  said  the  Colonial  Minister,  is  a  peaceful  and  "eon- 
tented  native  population,  and  the  only  legitimate  way  to  drive 
them  into  the  labour  market  is  to  draw  them  into  the  net  of 
civilisation  and  thus  increase  their  wants.  These  principles  are 
those  to  which  our  own  colonial  experiences  have  led  us,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  the  theory  without  restriction  to  a  people  so  low 
in  the  grade  of  civilisation  as  some  of  the  East  African  tribes.  We 
have  freed  them  from  the  menace  of  slavery,  and  must  demand 
something  in  return.  Possibly  the  via  media  may  be  found  in  a 
system  of  indentured  labour  under  the  closest  Government  super- 
vision. In  Uganda  the  problem  has  been  partially  solved  by  the 
Christianising  of  the  natives.  Christianity  may  not  always  give  the 
native  a  change  of  heart,  but  it  usually  involves  a  change  of 
clothing,  and  the  influence  and  discipline  of  the  missionary  bodies 
has  been  exerted  to  draw  the  native  into  a  new  economic  scheme, 
with  the  result  that  Uganda  is  already  exporting  tropical  produce 
in  increasing  proportions  and  the  missionaries  have  a  successful 
record  as  traders. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  missionary  at  work  both  ito 
German  and  British  East  Africa,  and  as  this  individual  is  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  I  propose  to  give  you  Herr 
Dernburg's  view  of  him — I  refer  to  the  Indian  retail  trader.  The 
80,000  Asiatics  in  the  country  are  by  no  means  all  coolies.  There 
are  a  number  of  merchants  of  good  standing  (whose  firtns  have 
been  established  for  generations)  tvith  their  employees,  and  there 
are  a  much  greater  number  of  small  retail  traders.  Practically  the 
Whole  retail  trade  is  in  Asiatic  hands,  and  the  Indian  pedlar  is  not 
'  confined  to  the  towns  but  is  at  work  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
advanced  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  Asiatic  immigration  that 
these  retail  traders  make  white  competition  impossible  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  an  all-white  cotamunity  even  in  the  highlands.  Of 
course,  if  we  could  regard  the  highlands  as  absolutely  apart  frota 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  destined  to  develop  independently,  it 
might  be  possible  by  restricting  immigration  and  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  confiscation  to  eliminate  the  Indian  element  and  replace  it 
with  a  white  one.  But,  apart  from  the  ethics  of  such  a  course,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  conclusion  are  considerable.  Indians 
already  possess  a  great  deal  of  property  at  Nairobi— their  methods  have 
rendered  the  rapid  growth  of  that  town  possible.  Moreover,  large 
sections  of  the  line  which  ties  Nairobi  to  the  coast  and  to  the  great 
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lake  ^te  worked  by  Indian  coolies,  and  the  government  as  well  as 
the  railway  are  partly  administered  by  Indian  subordinate  ofi5cials. 
The  latter  might  be  replaced  by  a  much  more  expensive  article 
but  the  former  could  not,  since  natives  cannot  live  in  some  of  these 
regions.  I  believe  that,  even  in  the  uplands  themselves,  Indian 
coolie  labour  may  be  necessary  for  development,  and  this  especially 
if  public  works  such  as  roads,  railways  and  bridges  are  to  make 
rapid  progress. 

The  same  conditions  govern  the  labour  market  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  Africa.  In  the  absence  of  any  stimulus  from  cold,  hunger, 
or  ambition  the  native  will  not  leave  his  home  to  work  in  any  largia 
numbers  or  for  any  extended  time.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  h^  ij3 
absolutely  raw  material,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  he  cannot 
compare  for  the  purposes  of  pioneer  work  with  the  Indian.  The 
employment  of  Indian  labour  in  the  uplands  does  not,  however, 
imply  the  settlement  of  Indians  on  the  land ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  territory  as  is  best  adapted  for  white  colonisation  should 
not  be  reserved  for  it.  When  we  turn  to  the  coast  and  other  low- 
lands we  find  a  different  state  of  affairs.  Here  I  believe  the  Indian 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  population,  and  one  which  must 
become  permanent.  The  tropical  cultures  on  which  the  lowlands 
depend  demand  an  amount  of  skilled  labour  which  is  not  to  be  got 
from  native  sources.  Little  by  little  the  native  will  be  drawn  into 
the  economic  schtme,  but  the  process  must  be  too  slow  for  our 
ambitions — we  do  not  want  to  move  at  the  rate  of  our  most  back- 
ward member.  At  the  present  moment  attempts  are  being  made, 
'with  some  success,  to  induce  the  natives  to  grow  cotton  on  the 
coast ;  but  the  culture  demands  a  care,  method  and  skilful  handling 
which  can  hardly  be  attained  in  one  generation  without  a  more 
strenuous  discipline  than  we  are  prepared  to  give.  The  influence 
of  the  churches  has  supplied  the  stimulus  in  Uganda,  but  else- 
where, in  the  coast-land  especially,  it  is  most  difficult  to  get 
satisfactory  results  from  native  growers. 

This  native  source  must  be  progressively  used,  but  it  needs  to  be 
supplemented  with  Indian  labour.  I'or  public  works  in  the  low- 
lands the  coolie  is  essential,  and  as  a  retail  trader  he  is  equally 
necessary.  As  to  the  last  point,  Herr  Dernburg  has  come  to  sonie 
very  interesting  conclusions  in  the  German  sphere.  The  Indian 
trader  is,  he  says,  the  indispensable  medium  for  trade  with  the 
natives.  He  can  penetrate  where  no  white  man  could  and  trade 
on  terms  impossible  to  us,  terms  which  are  neverthel'' 
possible  ones  to  the  natives.     The  Indian  trader  is 
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true  missiotiary  of  civilisation,  since  he  introduces  the  black  races 
to  the  needs  of  civilised  life  and  creates  wants  which  they  have 
never  felt  before.  No  white  class  could  be  brought  in  which  would 
fill  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  Indian  trader  in  the  economics 
of  East  Africa,  and  the  German  Colonial  Minister  deprecates  the 
introduction  of  any  but  an  independent  and  superior  class  of  whites 
on  the  grounds  that  to  bring  in  a  poor  white  class  would  be 
disastrous.  Having  had  the  opportunity,  in  more  than  one 
continent,  of  seeing  the  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  "  poor 
white  "  community  in  the  midst  of  a  coloured  one,  I  can  endorse 
this  view  of  Herr  Demburg  with  conviction.  We  have  here  a 
cogent  reason  against  unrestricted  white  immigration  into  East 
Africa,  and  one  which  must  influence  our  whole  policy  in  the 
development  of  that  country. 

^A  legitimate  objection  to  the  presence  of  Indians  among  a  native 
population  is  their  practice  of  usury,  but  this  can  be  guarded  against 
by  legislation.  An  illegitimate  one,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reference  ' 
which  I  have  more  than  once  seen  to  their  probable  evil  moral 
influence  on  the  innocent  native.  Such  expressions  as  "  corrupt 
religions*'  and  "licentious  rites"  are  entirely  beside  the  mark. 
The  Indians  are  on  a  much  higher  plane  both  of  morality  and 
intelligence  than  any  African  race,  and  objection  to  Asiatic 
immigration,  either  to  East  Africa  or  elsewhere,  is  aroused  by  what 
in  another  people  would  be  considered  virtues — industry,  frugality  and 
enterprise— and  not  by  their  vices.  If  East  Africa  were  simply  and 
solely  a  tropical  dependency  we  should  not  have  heard  anything 
about  the  problem  of  the  future  status  of  the  Asiatics.  So  long  as 
the  protectorate  remains  under  the  Imperial  Government  that 
question  will  not  arise,  and  with  a  white  population  of  only  fifteen 
hundred  or  so  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  raise  it.  But  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  highlands  have  inspired  in  the  pioneer 
settlers,  and  their  desire  to  secure  this  fine  country  from  future 
difficulties  as  an  unhampered  inheritance  for  our  race,  make  it 
natural  that  they  should  tiy  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
white  colonies  and  avoid  pitfalls.  I  am  not  prepared  with  obiter 
dicta  on  this  knotty  point.  I  can  only  point  out  that  historically, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  economically,  this  country  is  an  offshoot 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  A  great  portion  of  it  will  not  be  developed 
without  Indian  help.  We  have  no  right  to  act  dog-in- the- manger. 
The  issue  of  the  great  world  struggle  which  seems  imminent— the 
attempt  by  Asia  to  reverse,  or  at  all  events  to  reform,  the  terms  of 
her  intercourse  with  the  West — it  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  1 
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/eel  very  strongly  that  in  the  interests  of  those  who  will  come  after 
us  we  should  avoid  prejudicing  that  issue  by  acts  of  injustice  or 
illiberality.  The  peculiar  physical  conditions  of  the  country  cannot 
be  ignored  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  artificial  homogeneity. 
There  is  room  for  all,  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  already  said,  and  the 
elasticity  of  our  political  methods,  on  which  we  pride  ourselves, 
should  enable  us  to  evolve  a  modus  vkcndl  for  white,  brown  and 
black  in  East  Africa,  although  it  may  involve  a  new  departure  in 
our  colonial  experience.  I  am  aware  that  this  view  will  not  please 
the  majority  of  those  white  settlers  whose  ambitions  (despite  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers)  already  reach  out  to  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  self-government.  My  view  of  East  Africa  is  that  the  conditions 
are  opposed  to  any  rapid  development  in  that  direction, 

I  have  so  far  said  little  about  the  possibilities  of  the  lake  and 
coast  regions  or  of  the  part  which  they  seem  destined  to  play.  This 
is  a  side  of  our  East  African  Empire  which  has  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived much  attention.  I  believe  local  politics  are  now  divided 
into  a  Highland  and  a  Lowland  faction,  the  assumption  being  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  sections  are  more  or  less  antagonistic  ;  but 
the  Lowland  faction  is  a  very  new  one,  and  I  understand  is  now 
gaining  recruits,  even  from  the  ranks  of  the  Highlanders  who 
apparently  are  not  averse  to  a  form  of  insurance.  The  previous 
neglect  of  the  coast  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the 
success  of  Southern  Nigeria,  French  West  Africa,  and  German 
East  Africa.  The  movement  in  favour  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
raw  material  for  our  industries  within  the  empire— a  supply  which 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
foreign  markets— has  now,  however,  included  East  Africa  within 
its  sphere,  and  a  small  beginning  has  been  made  which  is  full  of 
promise.  The  Uganda  Railway,  once  regarded  as  a  white  elephant, 
is  now  becoming  an  important  asset  in  developing  this  tropical  pro- 
duce supply,  and  the  lake  and  coast  regions,  which  are  extremely 
fertile  and  can  grow  the  best  quality  of  Egyptian  cotton,  besides 
rubber,  fibres,  valuable  oils,  and  other  raw  materials,  at  once  spring 
into  a  place  in  our  Imperial  economy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  uplands,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  East  Africa  possesses  the  potential  sources  of  immediate  and 
progressive  prosperity  in  her  tropical  regions,  and  that  their  value 
to  the  British  Empire  is  not  merely  hypothetical.  These  rich  and 
soon  productive  areas  will  supply  the  revenue  which  will  not  only 
render  East  Africa  self-supporting,  but  will  make  possible  the  pro- 
vision of  the  plant   of  civilisation  which  is  essential  to  a  white 
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surrounding  Lake  Victoria  (next  to  Lake  Superior  the  largest 
fresh-water  lake  in  the  world).  The  lake  countr}^,  although 
some  2,800  to  8,800  feet  above  sea  level  (in  Albert  and  Victoria 
Nyanza  respectively),  is  closed  in  and  suffers  from  climatic 
disadvantages,  and  both  here  and  on  the  coast-lands  the  usual 
tropical  diseases,  some  of.  which  may  be  counteracted  by  the 
efforts  of  science,  are  rife.  Uganda  suffers  particularly  from 
such  diseases,  which  attack  the  natives  and  are  decimating  them, 
including  the  terrible  form  known  as  "sleeping-sickness''  and  a 
malignant  fever  caused  by  the  bites  of  ticks.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  tribes  of  East  Africa  are  not  able  to 
support  the  climate  of  the  low-lying  regions— the  Masai,  for. 
instance,  are  a  hill  people.  The  coast-lands,  to  which  frequent 
r.eference  has  been  made,  are  a  narrow  strip  extending  some  ten  to 
twenty  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  Between  it  and  the  highlands 
lies  a  scrub  country,  in  parts  park-like  and  dotted  with  small  trees, 
but  sparsely  inhabited  and  almost  entirely  uncultivated.  One  part, 
through  which  the  railway  passes,  is  a  tropical  jungle  of  almost 
impenetrable  vegetation,  and  the  only  use  of  this  region  is  the 
fibre-producing.plants  which  are  being  slightly  exploited. 

Here,  then,  is  the  outline  of  the  country.  Tropical  coast  and 
tropical  lake  country  at  either  extremity  of  the  line.  In  between  a 
fertile,  healthy  plateau  of  three  hundred  miles  in  length— breadth 
unknown — and  two  hundred  or  more  miles  of  scrub  or  jungle. 
From  the  health  point  of  view  the  coast  is,  of  course,  only  suitable 
for  white  planters,  not  for  colonists,  but  it  compares  favourably 
with  the  West  African  coast  and  with  other  regions  where  white 
men  have  lived  under  similar  conditions.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
question  of  including  Uganda  in  this  "white  man's  country." 
Uganda  is  a  tropical  dependency  pure  and  simple  with  a  few  pos- 
sibly healthy  hill  stations.  Even  were  Uganda  not -well  populated 
(despite  the  scourges  of  disease)  and  well  cultivated,  Europeans 
could  not  carry  on  sustained  physical  labour  there. 

Beside  the  physical  question,  there  is  a  racial  one.  to  be  con- 
sidered when  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of  developing  our  East 
African  Empire  on  lines  already  familiar  to  us  in  our  colonising 
history.  The  black  population  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  in 
the  East  African  Protectorate,  since  we  have  not  yet  brought  the 
whole  country  within  the  scope  of  administration,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  at  least  four  millions,  and  Uganda  has  another  three 
and  a-half  millions.  These  so-called  natives  are  by  no  means 
all  indigenous.  Some  are  marauding  tribes,  others  are  nomads. 
East  Africa  generally  is  peopled  by  different  races,  in  differei^t 
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stages,  and  with  different  religions.  Tbey  have  never  been 
governed  or  united  under  one  rule,  though  here  and  there  are 
remains  of  barbarous  states.  This  condition  enormously  increases 
the  difficulties  of  the  British  administration.  Besides  the  natives, 
there  are  in  British  East  Africa  some  30,000  Indians,  while  an 
undetermined  number  of  Eurasians,  Portuguese,  Goanese,  and 
the  residue  of  the  trading  population  of  pre-British  days,  are 
included  in  the  2,500  who  are  counted  as  "white  population.** 
About  300  settlers  are  said  to  be  established  on  the  uplands  (some 
of  them  Boers  who  have  become  tenant  farmers),  but  this  must 
be  considered  an  outside  figure,  and  there  are  about  400  officials 
in  the  country  and  in  Uganda  a  number  of  missionaries. 

We  are  gradually  arriving  at  the  answer  to  the  question,  Why 
cannot  East  Africa  develop  as  New  Zealand  or  Canada  have  done, 
by  a  simple  process  of  colonisation  by  white  men  and  a  rapid 
growth  of  political  independence  ?  The  truth  is  that  East  Africa  is 
sharply  divided  into  a  region  which  appears  to  be  eminently  suit- 
able for  white  colonisation,  where  the  white  man  might  reasonably 
expect  to  build  up  a  society  on  the  political  and  social  lines  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  another  (and  the  greater)  region  where  the 
white  man  must  live  only  as  a  ruling  class,  and  where  political  and 
social  growth  must  be  on  entirely  different  lines.  The  problem  is 
how  to  co-ordinate  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  these  two  sections 
and  work  them  into  an  harmonious  whole.  No  such  problem, 
fortunately,  has  had  to  be  faced  by  any  other  white  community  bent 
on  estabhshing  itself  in  a  new  country.  The  enormously  difficult 
racial  problems  of  South  Africa  have  taken  a  different  form,  since 
even  the  tropical  regions  like  Natal  offered  permanent  homes 
within  easy  reach  of  the  sea  to  the  white  occupiers. 

The  result  of  these  conditions— aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  official 
mistakes  in  the  past,  but  nevertheless  largely  due  to  fundamental 
conditions — is  that  at  present  the  highlands  of  East  Africa  are  only 
suitable  for  experienced  settlers  with  a  capital  of  £1,000.  Nor 
can  the  investment  of  such  capital  be  expected  to  do  more,  for 
some  time  at  all' events,  than  bring  the  absolute  necessities  of  life 
in  a  country  where  it  is  possible  to  reduce  one's  wants  to  a 
minimum.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  no  intending 
settler  can  expect  to  get  land  near  the  railway ;  all  the  best  hold- 
ings are  already  taken  up  or  applied  for.  There  is  no  opening  here 
for  the  man  with  only  his  head  and  his  hands  as  capital,  and  although 
East  AfHca  offers  exceptional  inducements  to  the  experienced  settler 
with  capital,  jret  we  bay©  to  remember  that  the  number  of  these 
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is  strictly  limited,  and  the  choice  of  countries  before  them — 
including  British  Columbia,  Ehodesia,  and  parts  of  Australasia — ^is 
still  wide  and  attractive.  I  may  be  told  that  the  hundreds  who 
suddenly  poured  into  the  country  in  1903,  mainly  from  South 
Africa,  hoping  to  get  land,  are  a  proof  that  East  Africa  could 
get  a  population  quickly  enough  if  she  were  allowed,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  unreasoned  haste  and  numbers  of 
this  influx  indicated  rather  the  spirit  of  speculation  ttan  of 
sober  permanent  settlement.  Even  had  it  been  possible,  how- 
ever, to  plant  out  hundreds  of  settlers  at  once,  they  could  only 
have  lived,  as  some  even  of  the  successful  ones  must  do  now, 
by  taking  in  each  other's  washing.  It  is  impossible  to  build 
up  a  prosperous  farming  community  without  markets,  and  the 
expense  of  conveying  produce  over  four  hundred  or  more  miles 
of  railway  to  a  port  which  has  no  facilities  for  loading,  and  is 
dependent  chiefly  upon  foreign,  steamship  lines — this  heavy  handi* 
cap  would  have  crushed  the  small  farmer.  Moreover,  agriculture 
and  pastoral  work  was,  as  it  still  is,  in  the  experimental  stage.  Many 
thousands  have  been  expended  in  finding  out  what  seed  and  what 
•  stock  will  thrive,  while  fencing — absolutely  indispensable  to  the  stock 
farmer — has  hardly  yet  begun  and  is  enormously  expensive. 
Although  East  Africa  has  a  better  bill  of  health  than  many  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  yet  it  is  not  free  from  such  pests  as  the 
tsetze  fly,  or  rust  in  the  wheat,  and  it  is  only  men  with  consider- 
able capital  who  can  win  through  the  initial  stages  of  farming 
under  such  conditions.  Eventually,  I  believe,  the  highlands  will 
become  a  splendid  farming  country,  but  the  question  of  local 
markets  must  largely  determine  its  progress  in  the  early  stages, 
until  the  question  of  transport  is  nearer  solution  and  until  agri- 
culture and  stock  farming  have  reached  the  point  of  being  able  to 
compete  in  the  markets  abroad  with  rivals  who  have  got  a  long 
start  of  them. 

An  essential  to  the  prosperity  either  of  the  coast  or  uplands  is 
that  the  railway,  which  is  the  great  artery  of  trade,  should  rest  on 
the  open  water.  At  present,  although  Mombasa  possesses  all  the 
makings  of  a  good  port,  the  lack  of  a  deep-water  pier  makes  it 
necessary  to  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters— rather  an  anti- 
climax to  a  railway  run  at  such  enormous  expense  to  the  heart  of 
Africa!  I  understand  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  struck  by  this 
anomaly  on  his  recent  visit,  and  that,  owing  to  his  interest,  a 
project  has  been  advanced  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  a  rumour  has  reached  me,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  that  the  sum    appropriated  will   not   suffice  for  a  really 
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effective  work,  and  I  mention  this  because  I  feel  that  not  only  the 
East  African  settler  but  the  British  taxpayer  has  a  genuine 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  Uganda  Railway  is  supplied,  without 
delay,  with  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  its  success  depends.  A 
genuine  deep-water  pier  is  necessary — not  a  mere  landing-stage  for 
row-boats. 

I  want  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  country  which  neigh- 
bours our  East  African  Empire  on  the  south — the  German 
territory.  It  has  similar  physical  and  climatic  conditions,  a  similar 
area  to  our  East  African  Protectorate,  and  is  about  the  same  age. 
The  Germans  began  with  a  somewhat  clearer  idea  of  what  they  were 
going  to  do  in  East  Africa  than  we,  and  they  have  followed  a  steady 
policy^  At  the.  present  moment  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies, 
Herr  Dernburg,  who  has  recently  visited  the  German  possessions 
in  East  Africa,  is  out  of  sympathy  with  certain  phases  of  that 
policy  and  points  to  our  own  system  as  better  in  some  ways — I 
refer  to  the  treatment  of  natives.  But,  apart  from  this  question, 
the  German  policy  has  been  to  develop  the  coast  lands  as  planta- 
tions, to  allow  whit^  settlement  only  within  touch  of  the  coast,  and 
to  postpone  the  colonisation  of  the  uplands  until  a  secure  basis 
existed  and  a  market  for  produce  which  would  ensure  the  farmer 
an  immediate  livelihood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  class  of  farmer- 
capitalist  who  alone  could  take  up  land  without  the  aid  of  local 
markets  is  not  easy  to  find  in  Germany— at  least  he  is  not  a  ready 
colonist.  The  plantation  work  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  was 
equally  the  object  of  German  solicitude,  and  the  result  is  that  a 
degree  of  material  prosperity  has  been  attained  which  makes  the 
carriage  of  German  produce  from  the  lake  one  of  the  largest  assets 
of  the  British  Uganda  Railway. 

Naturally  the  Germans  are  building  lines  of  their  own,  and, 
although  these  have  developed  slowly,  they  are  now  to  be  pushed 
on  with  vigour,  and  will  tap  the  lake  regions  of  Tanganyika  and 
Victoria  as  well  as  other  districts.  The  Uganda  Railway  will,  there- 
fore, have  a  very  serious  competitor  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  extension  to  link  up  the  lakes  and  of  branch  and 
feeding  Hues  to  increase  its  area  of  usefulness  becomes  at  once 
apparent. 

The  success  of  Germany  in  the  tropical  produce  regions  raises 
incidentally  the  important  question  of  labour.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  proportion  of  this  success  is  due  t )  methods  of  obtain- 
ing labour  which  could  Hot  be  sanctioned  in  British  territory.  Herr 
Dernburg  doubts  if  it    is  a  wise  policy  even  apart    from    the 
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humanitarian  aspect,  since  it  ends  by  alienating  the  native,  driving 
him  away  and  even  to  revolt.  The  only  permanent  basis  for 
prosperity,  said  the  Colonial  Minister,  is  a  peaceful  and  con- 
tented native  population,  and  the  only  legitimate  way  to  drive 
them  into  the  labour  market  is  to  draw  them  into  the  net  of 
civilisation  and  thus  increase  their  wants.  These  principles  are 
those  to  which  our  own  colonial  experiences  have  led  us,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  the  theory  without  restriction  to  a  people  so  low 
in  the  grade  of  civilisation  as  some  of  the  East  African  tribes.  We 
have  freed  them  from  the  menace  of  slavery,  and  must  demand 
something  in  return.  Possibly  the  via  media  may  be  found  in  a 
system  of  indentured  labour  under  the  closest  Government  super- 
vision. In  Uganda  the  problem  has  been  partially  solved  by  the 
Christianising  of  the  natives.  Christianity  may  not  always  give  the 
native  a  change  of  heart,  but  it  usually  involves  a  change  of 
clothing,  aiid  the  influence  and  discipline  of  the  missionary  bodies 
has  been  exerted  to  draw  the  native  into  a  new  economic  scheme, 
with  the  result  that  Uganda  is  already  exporting  tropical  produce 
in  increasing  proportions  and  the  missionaries  have  a  successful 
record  as  traders. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  missionary  at  work  both  ih 
German  and  British  East  Africa,  and  as  this  individual  is  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  I  propose  to  give  you  Hetr 
Dernburg's  view  of  him— I  refer  to  the  Indian  retail  trader.  The 
80,000  Asiatics  in  the  country  are  by  no  means  all  coolies.  There 
are  a  number  of  merchants  of  good  standing  (whose  firtns  have 
been  established  for  generations)  tvith  their  employees,  and  there 
are  a  much  greater  number  of  small  retail  traders.  Practically  the 
Whole  retail  trade  is  in  Asiatic  hands,  and  the  Indian  pedlar  is  not 
'  confined  to  the  towns  but  is  at  work  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
advanced  by  thofee  who  are  opposed  to  Asiatic  immigration  that 
these  retail  traders  make  white  competition  impossible  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  an  all-white  community  even  in  the  highlands.  Of 
course,  if  we  could  regard  the  highlands  as  absolutely  apart  frotn 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  destined  to  develop  independently,  it 
might  be  possible  by  restricting  immigration  and  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  confiscation  to  eliminate  the*  Indian  element  and  replace  it 
with  a  white  one.  But,  apart  from  the  ethics  of  such  a  course,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  conclusion  are  considerable.  Indians 
already  possess  a  great  deal  of  property  at  Nairobi— their  methods  have 
rendered  the  rapid  growth  of  that  town  possible.  Moreover,  large 
sections  of  the  line  which  ties  Nairobi  to  the  coast  and  to  the  great 
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lake  are  worked  by  Indian  coolies,  and  the  governmdnt  as  well  as 
the  railway  are  partly  administered  by  Indian  subordinate  ofiQcials. 
The  latter  might  be  replaced  by  a  much  more  expensive  article 
but  the  former  could  not,  since  natives  cannot  live  in  some  of  these 
regions.  I  believe  that,  even  in  the  uplands  themselves,  Indian 
coolie  labour  may  be  necessary  for  development,  and  this  especially 
if  public  works  such  as  roads,  railways  and  bridges  are  to  make 
rapid  progress. 

The  same  conditions  govern  the  labour  market  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  Africa.  In  the  absence  of  any  stimulus  from  cold,  hunger, 
or  ambition  the  native  will  not  leave  his  home  to  work  in  any  largie 
numbers  or  for  any  extended  time.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  is 
absolutely  raw  material,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  he  cannot 
compare  for  the  purposes  of  pioneer  work  with  the  Indian,  The 
employment  of  Indian  labour  in  the  uplands  does  not,  however, 
imply  the  settlement  of  Indians  on  the  land ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  territory  as  is  best  adapted  for  white  colonisation  should 
not  be  reserved  for  it.  When  we  turn  to  the  coast  and  other  low- 
lands we  find  a  different  state  of  affairs.  Here  I  believe  the  Indian 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  population,  and  one  which  must 
become  permanent.  The  tropical  cultures  on  which  the  lowlands 
depend  demand  an  amount  of  skilled  labour  which  is  not  to  be  got 
from  native  sources.  Little  by  little  the  native  will  be  drawn  into 
the  economic  schtme,  but  the  process  must  be  too  slow  for  our 
ambitions — we  do  not  Want  to  move  at  the  rate  of  our  most  back- 
ward member.  At  the  present  moment  attempts  are  being  made, 
"with  some  success,  to  induce  the  natives  to  grow  cotton  on  the 
coast ;  but  the  culture  demands  a  care,  method  and  skilful  handling 
which  can  hardly  be  attained  in  one  generation  without  a  more 
strenuous  discipline  than  we  are  prepared  to  give.  The  influence 
of  the  churches  has  supplied  the  stimulus  in  Uganda,  but  else- 
where, in  the  coast-land  especially,  it  is  most  difficult  to  get 
satisfactory  results  from  native  growers. 

This  native  source  must  be  progressively  used,  but  it  needs  to  be 
supplemented  with  Indian  labour.  For  public  works  in  the  low- 
lands the  coolie  is  essential,  and  as  a  retail  trader  he  is  equally 
necessary.  As  to  the  last  point,  Herr  Dernburg  has  come  to  some 
very  interesting  conclusions  in  the  German  sphere.  The  Indian 
trader  is,  he  says,  the  indispeilsable  medium  for  trade  with  the 
natives.  He  can  penetrate  where  no  white  man  could  and  trade 
on  terms  impossible  to  us,  terms  which  are  nevertheless  the  only 
possible  ones  to  the  natives.     The  Indian  trader  is,  therefore,  a 
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true  missiotiary  of  civilisation,  since  he  introduces  the  black  races 
to  the  needs  of  civilised  life  and  creates  wants  which  they  have 
never,  felt  before.  No  white  class  could  be  brought  in  which  would 
fill  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  Indian  trader  in  the  economics 
of  East  Africa,  and  the  German  Colonial  Minister  deprecates  the 
introduction  of  any  but  an  independent  and  superior  class  of  whites 
on  the  grounds  that  to  bring  in  a  poor  white  class  would  be 
disastrous.  Having  had  the  opportunity,  in  more  than  one 
continent,  of  seeing  the  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  **  poor 
white  **  community  in  the  midst  of  a  coloured  one,  I  can  endorse 
this  view  of  Herr  Demburg  with  conviction.  We  have  here  a 
cogent  reason  against  unrestricted  white  immigration  into  East 
Africa,  and  one  which  must  influence  our  whole  policy  in  the 
development  of  that  country. 

^  A  legitimate  objection  to  the  presence  of  Indians  among  a  native 
population  is  their  practice  of  usury,  but  this  can  be  guarded  against 
by  legislation.  An  illegitimate  one,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reference  ' 
which  I  have  more  than  once  seen  to  their  probable  evil  moral 
influence  on  the  innocent  native.  Such  expressions  as  "corrupt 
religions*'  and  "licentious  rites"  are  entirely  beside  the  mark. 
The  Indians  are  on  a  much  higher  plane  both  of  morality  and 
intelligence  than  any  African  race,  and  objection  to  Asiatic 
immigration,  either  to  East  Africa  or  elsewhere,  is  aroused  by  what 
in  another  people  would  be  considered  virtues — industry,  frugality  and 
enterprise— and  not  by  their  vices.  If  East  Africa  were  simply  and 
solely  a  tropical  dependency  we  should  not  have  heard  anything 
about  the  problem  of  the  future  status  of  the  Asiatics.  So  long  as 
the  protectorate  remains  under  the  Imperial  Government  that 
question  will  not  arise,  and  with  a  white  population  of  only  fifteen 
hundred  or  so  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  raise  it.  But  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  highlands  have  inspired  in  the  pioneer 
settlers,  and  their  desire  to  secure  this  fine  country  from  future 
difficulties  as  an  unhampered  inheritance  for  our  race,  make  it 
natural  that  they  should  try  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
white  colonies  and  avoid  pitfalls.  I  am  not  prepared  with  obiter 
dicta  on  this  knotty  point.  I  can  only  point  out  that  historically^ 
and  to  a  certain  extent  economically,  this  country  is  an  offshoot 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  A  great  portion  of  it  will  not  be  developed 
without  Indian  help.  We  have  no  right  to  act  dog-in-the-manger. 
The  issue  of  the  great  world  struggle  which  seems  imminent— the 
attempt  by  Asia  to  reverse,  or  at  all  events  to  reform,  the  terms  of 
ner  intercourse  ^\ith  the  West — it  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  1 
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/eel  very  strongly  that  in  the  interests  of  those  who  will  come  after 
us  we  should  avoid  prejudicing  that  issue  by  acts  of  injustice  or 
illiberality.  The  peculiar  physical  conditions  of  the  country  cannot 
be  ignored  in  the  attempt  to  establish  an  artificial  homogeneity. 
There  is  room  for  all,  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  already  said,  and  the 
elasticity  of  our  political  methods,  on  which  we  pride  ourselves, 
should  enable  us  to  evolve  a  modus  vivcndi  for  white,  brown  and 
black  in  East  Africa,  although  it  may  involve  a  new  departure  in 
our  colonial  experience.  I  am  aware  that  this  view  will  not  please 
the  majority  of  those  wbite  settlers  whose  ambitions  (despite  the 
paucity  of  tbeir  numbers)  already  reach  out  to  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  self-government.  My  view  of  East  Africa  is  that  the  conditions 
are  opposed  to  any  rapid  development  in  that  direction. 

I  have  so  far  said  little  about  the  possibilities  of  the  lake  and 
coast  regions  or  of  the  part  which  they  seem  destined  to  play.  This 
is  a  side  of  our  East  African  Empire  which  has  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived much  attention.  I  believe  local  politics  are  now  divided 
into  a  Highland  and  a  Lowland  faction,  the  asEumption  being  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  sections  are  more  or  less  antagonistic  ;  but 
the  Lowland  faction  is  a  very  new  one,  and  I  understand  is  now 
gaining  recruits,  even  from  the  ranks  of  the  Highlanders  who 
apparently  are  not  averse  to  a  form  of  insurance.  The  previous 
neglect  of  the  coast  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the 
success  of  Southern  Nigeria,  French  West  Africa,  and  German 
East  Africa.  The  movement  in  favour  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
raw  material  for  our  industries  within  the  empire — a  supply  which 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
foreign  markets— has  now,  however,  included  East  Africa  within 
its  sphere,  and  a  small  beginning  has  been  made  which  is  full  of 
promise.  The  Uganda  Railway,  once  regarded  as  a  white  elephant, 
is  now  becoming  an  important  asset  in  developing  this  tropical  pro- 
duce supply,  and  the  lake  and  coast  regions,  which  are  extremely 
fertile  and  can  grow  the  best  quality  of  Egyptian  cotton,  besides 
rubber,  fibres,  valuable  oils,  and  other  raw  materials,  at  once  spring 
into  a  place  in  our  Imperial  economy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  uplands,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  East  Africa  possesses  the  potential  sources  of  immediate  and 
progressive  prosperity  in  her  tropical  regions,  and  that  their  value 
to  the  British  Empire  is  not  merely  hypothetical.  These  rich  and 
soon  productive  areas  will  supply  the  revenue  which  will  not  only 
render  East  Africa  self-supporting,  but  will  make  possible  the  pro- 
vision of  the  plant   of  civilisation  which  is  essential  to  a  white 
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man's  country  in  the  uplands.  Moreover,  enterprises  with  so  much 
promise  as  is  found  in  the  development  of  tropical  produce  attract 
capital  to  the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  conditions 
should  not  be*attached  to  the  lowland  concessions  made  by  Govern- 
ment which  will  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  help  forward  the 
highlands  on  their  path  to  economic  prosperity.  Thus  the  interests 
of  the  two  regions  are  by  no  means  antagonistic^  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  are  mutually  dependent ;  the  farmers  want  a  coast  market,  and 
the  coast  plantations  will  want  supplies  and  will  find  a  healthy 
base  for  the  direction  of  their  enterprises  most  valuable.  So  fal* 
as  there  has  been  any  policy  visible  in  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
tectorate it  has  been  confined  to  booming  the  highlands  and  leaving 
the  lowlands  to  take  care  of  themselves.  What  is  now  needed  is  to 
concentrate  most  of  the  energy  and  money  available  on  first  making 
the  tropical  regions  a  success >  thus  providicg  an  economic  basis 
for  the  whole  fabric  of  our  empire  in  East  Africa.  Roads,  possibly 
light  railways,  harbours,  coastal  and  ocean  communication  (at  pre- 
sent almost  entirely  in  foreign  hands)  are  necessary,  and  adequate 
arrangements  for  a  labour  supply  are  equally  important.  Some  study 
of  the  work  done  by  the  French  in  West  Africa,  and  the  persistence 
with  which  they  are  building  up  a  great  empire  and  tying  it  together, 
first  by  telegraphs  and  then  by  roads  or  railways,  would  be  a  valu- 
able lesson  to  us,  who  are  wont  to  regard  ourselves  a,8  facile  princess 
at  this  work  of  pioneering.  Much  is  now  being  done  in  British  East 
Africa  in  many  directions — land  survey,  forestry,  experimental 
farming,  treatment  of  disease,  and  so  forth — but  much  remains  to 
do,  and  much  money  has  to  be  found  for  this  work.  It  should  not 
be  done  haphazard,  as  is  too  often  the  way  with  our  work,  but 
should  follow  some  definite  line  of  policy.  My  own  view  of  that 
line,  as  you  will  all  perceive,  is  that  the  coast  and  lake  regions 
should  receive  first,  though  not  exclusive,  attention  and  should  be 
pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  To  do  this  would  be  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  would  also  be  productive  of  the 
most  immediate  usefulness  to  our  empire,  and,  if  that  view  is  too 
wide  for  the  local  range  of  vision,  it  would  mean  internal  prosperity 
and  economic  independence. 

This  is  the  broad  aspect  of  the  East  African  question  as  it 
presents  itself  to  me  to-day.  On  details  I  have  not  had  time  to 
touch.  The  impression  left  by  a  study  of  the  subject  is  that  of  a 
land  fall  of  promise,  a  rich  inheritance  for  our  race.  Even  if,  as  I 
believe,  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  rapid  growth  of  a  self-governing 
white  community,  it  may  yet,  eventually,  provide  homes  for  many  of 
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our  race  and  may  develop  in  time  as  u  great  semi-tropical  outpost 
of  our  empire. 

DibCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  (the  Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.) :  It 
is  a  very  good  thing  in  discussing  questions  of  this  kind  frequently 
to  recur  to  the'  study  of  a  map,  and  we  are  fortunate  this  evening  in 
being  well  provided  with  maps.  I  direct  my  eyes  especially  towards 
the  excellent  general  map  of  Africa.  When  I  survey  that  mysterious 
continent,  from  which,  as  the  Latins  said,  there  always  comes 
something  new,  and,  as  we  Moderns  say,  usually  something  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient,  I  cannot  help  thinking  with  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  of  all' the  many  varied  interests  which  in  Africa  are  pre- 
sided over  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  also  I  cannot  repress  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  the  colonising  and  exploring 
6nergy  of  our  race  should  have  gained  so  many  wide  regions  safely 
and  securely  under  the  shelter  and  authority  of  the  British  Crown* 
Looking  at  that  map,  we  see  South  Africa  with  all  its  story  of 
tragedy  and  storm  and  triumph  and  reconcihation*  We  see 
Northern  Nigeria^  where  Sir  Percy  Girouard  and  Sir  Walter 
Egerton  are  pushing  fotward,  day  by  day  and  mile  after  mile, 
railways  which  are  to  open  and  develop  those  regions  to  British 
enterprise.  We  see  a  little  further  to  the  west  the  Gold  Coasts 
where  Sir  John  Rodger — whom  I  am  glad  to  think  we  have  with  us 
to-night — is  also  busily  engaged  in  railway  projects  to  join  Accra 
eventually  to  the  railway  which  is  already  running  as  far  as  Kumasi* 
Lookuig  at  the  map  to  the  right,  we  see  the  British  Central 
Africa  Protectorate,  where  we  find  a  railway  which  has  already 
been  pushed  through  from  Port  Herald  to  Chiromo,  and  which  is 
being  rapidly  carried  forward  as  far  as  Blantyre,  thus  giving  access 
to  another  great  inland  sea.  It  is  only  after  a  survey  of  these 
points  I  come  to  the  special  question  which  the  reader  of  the  paper 
has  dealt  with  to-night— the  question  of  our  East  African  Empire. 
I  am  sure  you  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  with  consider- 
able profit  to  the  paper  Which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Colquhoun. 
It  is  a  paper  which  touched  on  a  gteat  many  subjects  admittedly 
disputable,  admittedly  controversial,  upon  which  no  doubt  different 
opinions  prevail,  but  I  am  certain  you  will  all  agree  it  is  a  paper 
characterised  by  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  careful  study,  by  a 
width  of  information,  a  justness  of  view,  and  a  moderation  of  state- 
ment, which  confer  the  highest  credit  upon  him,  and  also  constitute  a 
very  valuable  advantage  to  all  who  have  attended  here  this  evening. 
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Mr.  Colquhoun  surveyed  very  fairly  and  wisely  the  aspect  of  East 
African  politics.  He  has  told  us  about  these  wonderful  lands.  I  will 
confess  to  you  I  have  travelled  in  other  countries  besides  East 
Africa.  I  have  been  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Soudan,  and  in  India, 
but  I  have  never  seen  countries  of  such  beauty,  such  verdure,  such 
fertility,  of  such  temperate  buoyant  air  as  were  presented  to  my 
view  during  the  time  1  visited  the  Equatorial  Protectorate  of  East 
Africa.  The  natural  features  of  these  countries  are  in  themselves 
calculated  not  only  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  but  to 
provoke  reflection  in  men  of  science  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
lecturer  has  alluded  to  the  Rift  Valley.  There  is  a  tremendous 
fault  in  the  earth  surface — a  great  cleft  or  depression  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  which  begins,  I  am  credibly  informed,  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  traverses  the  Red  Sea,  comes  across 
Abyssinia  and  right  across  the  centre  of  the  East  Africa  Pro* 
tectorate,  and  follows  the  depression  filled  by  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  Nyasa.  This  enormous  cleft  marks  a  great  volcanic  weakness 
in  the  structure  of  the  earth.  It  is  inhabited  by  three  remarkable 
native  races — the  Somalis,  the  Masai,  and  the  Zulus— and  is,  as  I 
have  said,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  features  in  the  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  and  generally  in  that  portion  of  the  world. 
Then  there  is  Mount  Kenya,  a  great  extinct  snow- crested  volcano 
lying  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Nairobi.  I  cannot 
think  in  my  experience  of  any  more  beautiful  spectacle  than  that 
presented  by  the  country  between  the  Tana  River  and  Mount 
Kenya.  There  never  was  a  mountain  in  the  world  that  made  so 
little  of  its  height,  for  Mount  Ken^a  is  some  18,000  feet  high,  and 
yet  looking  at  it  from  the  surrounding  country  it  scarcely  seems  to 
rise  as  a  mountain  at  all.  Its  slope  is  gradual — a  gentle  acclivity, 
moving  slowly  up  over  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  country,  until 
suddenly  there  is  a  sharp  outcrop  of  glacier- crested  rocks  at  the 
summit.  Observe  the  quality  of  this  marvellous  mountain.  The 
gradual  character  of  the  ascent  adds  enormously  to  its  value, 
because  in  concentric  rings,  according  to  the  elevation  upon  the 
slopes,  can  be  grown  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation  known  in  the 
world  from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Lastly,  Mr.  Colquhoun 
alluded  to  the  Great  Lake*  There  you  have  a  lake  as  big  as  Scotland 
and  four  times  as  high  as  the  Eiffel  Tower.  On  this  enormous 
inland  sea  we  have  at  the  present  time  three  or  four,  and  shall 
shortly  have  five,  excellent  steamers  of  from  500  to  800  tons 
burden.  It  is  possible  to  travel  on  the  lake  on  a  large  steamer  as 
well  equipped  as  a  yacht ;  the  decks  snowy  with  British  cleanliness. 
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smart  British  officers  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  with  tele- 
scopes under  the  arm,  electric  light,  fans  and  mosquito  nets,  while 
as  you  look  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  you  see  the  outlines  of 
beautiful  coasts  and  mountains  and  rising  shores  which  would 
make  you  think,  with  the  coolness  of  the  air,  you  were  not  at  the 
Equator  at  all,  but  off  the  ooast  of  Cornwall  in  July.  These  are 
only  the  passing  impressions  of  hurried  travelling,  but  they  have 
brought  home  to  me'  the  beauty  and  the  extraordinary  interest  of 
these  great  countries  in  the  East  of  Africa  which  we  have  acquired 
with  so  little  exertion,  fighting  or  expenditure,  and  which  will  un- 
doubtedly in  the  course  of  time  take  their  place  among  the  most  valu- 
able and,  I  believe,  the  most  profitable  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown.  When  we  turn  from  the  scientific  or  spectacular  view  of  the 
East  Africa  Protectorates  to  look  at  them  in  their  economic  aspect 
we  shall  find  they  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  divisions.  There 
are  the  planters'  lands  and  the  settlers'  lands.  The  planters'  lands 
are  the  coast  lands,  the  lake  shores,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  of 
Uganda.  These  regions  can  never  support  a  white  population — 
there  is  no  question  of  white  people  living  there  an^  bringing  up 
children  and  making  a  permanent  home  for  themselves.  But  there 
is  great  opportunity,  I  think,  for  the  prudent  and  considered  invest- 
ment of  British  and  European  capital,  and  I  believe  that,  wisely 
directed,  white  men  will  be  able  to  make  very  substantial  profit  for 
themselves  and  greatly  advantage  and  accelerate  the  development  of 
these  regions  by  living  there  and  by  utilising  their  energies  as  planters. 
Of  course,  frequently  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  highlands  to  re- 
cuperate, and  at  greater  intervals  to  come  home  to  England  or  to 
Europe  in  order  to  get  further  stores  of  health  and  comfort.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  live  there  for  years  in  succession  without 
sensible  degeneration,  and  still  less  will  they  be  able  to  bring  up 
generation  after  generation  of  children  to  carry  on  their  work. 
The  settlers'  lands  are  the  highlands,  over  5,000  or  6,000  feet  high, 
of  that  great  East  African  Plateau.  There,  it  is  quite  certain  the 
white  man  can  live  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  years  without 
discomfort.  Whether  it  be  true  that  the  high  altitude  combined 
with  direct  rays  of  the  equatorial  sun  exercises  a  certain  stimur 
lating  effect  on  the  brain  and  nerves  which  sometimes  tends  to 
prevent  great  sobriety  and  moderation  of  judgment,  and  sometimes 
produces  sharp,  and  even  harsh  or  impatient  expression  of  views, 
or  not,  is  a  matter  too  subtle  for  me  to  trace  any  further  this 
evening.  At  any  rate,  the  white  nian  can  live  for  long  periods 
there  aiid  enjoy  every  advantage  of  bracing  and  buoyant  air.     It  is 
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oot,  I  think,  proved  whether  in  the  highlands  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
it  is  possible  to  raise  a  continuing  white  colony  such  as  we  have 
been  able  to  establish  in  the  more  temperate  regions  of  South 
Africa  or  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  I  was  glad  to  notice  that 
Mr.  Colquhoun  admitted  it  was  not  yet  possible  to  dogmatise 
on  that  point,  and  in  my  opinion  it  \^ould  be  very  much  better  to 
hold  our  judgment  in  suspense  a  little  upon  so  great  a  question, 
concerning  which  we  are  evidently  without  sufficient  data  to 
form  a  judgment  at  present.  At  any  rate,  there  are  a  number 
of  settlers  who  have  come  into  East  Africa  by  invitation  of  a  . 
Government  which  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  doing  its  best  to 
make  this  settlement  a  great  and  immediate  success.  Well,  we  sore 
doing  our  best.  What  was  the  word — (was  it  "  limbo  '*  ?)— that 
Mr.  Colquhoun  used  about  the  administration  of  these  territories 
when  they  were  under  the  care  of  the  Foreign  Office  ?  I  cannot 
associate  myself  with  language  of  that  character  naturally,  but 
i  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  you  were  to  take  the  opinions 
of  the  settlers  in  British  East  Africa  you  would  not  find  the 
expression  of  any  keen  regret  or  indignation  at  coming  under 
the  charge  of  the  Colonial  Office.  That  is  not  a  reproach  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  is  concerned  with  diplomacy  and  knows 
nothing  about  administration.  The  Colonial  Office  is  concerned 
with  administration,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  go  so  far  as  to 
say  it  knows  nothing  about  diplomacy.  In  the  Colonial  Office 
you  have  a  long  tradition  and  an  immense  amount  of  expe- 
rience collected  out  of  every  part  of  the  world  and  out  of  all  the 
numerous  countries  which  are  administered  from  that  office. 
The  consequence  is  we  have  been  able  to  take  a  great  many 
fortunate  steps  in  East  Africa.  We  have  established  three 
great  scientific  departments,  which  cost  no  less  than  £60,000 
9,..  year,  dealing  with  (1)  veterinary  diseases  and  all  the  matters 
affecting  cattle,  (2)  agriculture  and  all  the  means  by  which 
the  natural  products  of  the  country  can  be  developed,  and 
(3)  forestry;  and  as  to  this  last  I  would  remark  that  the  great 
resources  of  these  countries  have  too  long  been  neglected  or  even 
exploited  in  a  careless  or  thriftless  fashion.  We  have  also  been 
able  to  wipe  away  a  reproach  from  our  East  African  Empire.  I 
refer  to  the  abolition  oi  slavery  at  Zanzibar.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  slavery  which  existed  in  the  mainland  strip  was  not  the  worst 
form  of  that  evil  thing;  it  had  been  deprived  of  most  of  its 
inhumanity,  and  only  preserved  its  elements  of  moral  degradation. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  true  to  say  that  any  cruelties  or  barbarities 
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^ere  perpetrated  on  those  who  laboured  under  the  legal  status 
of  slavery  in  the  mainland  strip.  But  it  was  a  great  reproach, 
which  might,  with  however  small  reason,  be  levelled  against  this 
country.  I  see  other  States  contiguous  to  our  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate to  which  we  have  at  one  time  or  other  been  cajled  upon  to 
address  remonstrances,  and  we  laid  ourselves  open  to  a  cheap  retort, 
all  the  more  irritating  because  not  founded  on  any  jUst  appreciation 
of  facts,  as  long  as  we  tolerated  the  legal  status  of  slavery  under 
British  influence.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  during  the  short  time 
these  countries  have  been  under  the  Colonial  Office  it  has  been 
possible  to  wipe  away  that  reproach,  and  that  it  has  been  done 
without  any  great  disturbance  or  derangement  of  local  labour 
conditions.  Compensation  has  been  paid  to  the  Arabs  whose 
slaves  have  been  released  from  any  legal  bond ;  we  have  also  been 
able,  out  of  some  of  the  surplus  which  remained  at  our  disposal,  to 
establish  a  good  school  for  Mahommedans,  which  I  believe  is  very 
much  appreciated  and  tends  to  meet  a  growing  demand  for  a 
higher  and  better  kind  of  education.  Mr.  Colquhoun  referred  to 
the  question  of  a  deep-water  pier  at  Mombasa ;  and  that  brings  me 
to  the  Uganda  Railway.  There  you  have  a  very  marvellous  railway. 
Travelling  along  that  line  you  see  lions  and  elephants  and  giraffes 
and  ostriches  and  hartebeests,  and  all  the  other  game  Lord  Hindlip 
has  so  often  pursued,  walking  about  in  easy  access  to  the  railway 
line — in  factj  looking  out  of  the  window  you  see  the  whole  Zoological 
Gardens  at  play.  This  railway,  of  course,  is  vital  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  country.  Without  a  railway  you  cannot  get  into 
the  country.  It  is  no  good  ever  attempting  to  deal  with  these 
great  undeveloped  regions  of  Africa  except  by  building  railways. 
Without  a  railway  you  can  do  nothing.  With  a  railway  your 
dominion  is  at  once  secured,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  can 
immediately  b^  brought  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  Uganda  Railway  ought  to  have  a  deep-water  terminus, 
it  seems  to  me  absurd  that  this  excellent  line  should  be  kept  in  apple- 
pie  order  and. connect  these  regions  with  the  coast,  and  that  then 
at  the  coast  everything  should  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  train 
and  put  into  lighters  and  then  into  the,  boat,  involving  a  heavy 
tax  on  everything  that  goes  out  of  Uganda.  The  engineering 
problem  is  not,  however,  free  from  difficulties,  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  financial  problem  is  not  altogether  free  from  difficulties 
either ;  but  still  I  hope  in  a  reasonable  space  of  time  it  may  be 
|>o$sible  to  give  East  Africa  those  deep-water  facilities  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  economic  development  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 
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What  about  Uganda  ?  The  railway  does  not  go  to  Uganda. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that  in  my  opinion  Uganda  is 
much  more  interesting  than  East  Africa.  That  sentiment  will  not 
raise  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  because  East  Africa  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  Uganda  very  little.  East  Africa  takes  about 
£900,000  a  year,  while  Uganda  had  to  be  content  with  one-fourth 
of  that  sum.  British  East  Africa  takes  almost  the  whole  profits  of 
the  Uganda  Railway  to  its  own  revenue,  although  a  large  proportion 
comes  from  German  East  Africa  and  from  the  tropical  regions  of 
Uganda,  and  the  Customs  duties  which  come  into  East  Africa  at 
Mombasa  are  captured  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Africa 
Budget.  Therefore  I  am  rather  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  when  I  invite  you  to  turn  your  attention 
towards  Uganda.  Uganda  is  a  planters'  country.  More  than  that, 
it  is  a  Native  State.  You  travel  through  East  Africa,  and  every- 
where see  swarms  of  savages  in  the  primal  squalor  of  mankind, 
But  when  you  come  to  Uganda  you  find  a  clothed,  highly  intelligent, 
orderly,  peaceful  race,  200,000  of  whom  can  read  or  write,  and 
80,000  or  90,000  of  whom  accept  one  or  other  of  the  dispensations 
of  the  Christian  religion— a  race  with  an  elaborate  feudal  system 
under  which  they  are  governed,  with  their  own  laws,  their  own 
native  tribunal,  their  own  King,  their  own  Parliament  House,  their 
own  nobles,  their  own  Council  of  Regency — all  the  machinery,  in 
fact,  of  a  highly  developed  polity,  and  an  elaborate  and  elegant 
code  of  manners,  entitling  them,  in  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  phrase,  to 
be  called  the  Japanese  of  Africa.  You  have  this  race  of  most 
intelligent  negroes  living  on  the  far  side  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  occupying  a  country  which  is  itself  a  garden— one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  *of  the  whole  world.  There,  I  believe,  is  the 
jewel  of  the  East  African  Empire.  Cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  cocaine, 
cinnamon,  vanilla — from  the  growth  and  development  of  these  and 
many  other  products  the  wealth  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate 
will  be  derived ;  and  I  believe  that  Uganda  properly  developed 
will  not  only  flush  the  Uganda  Railway  with  such  a  stream  of 
traffic  as  to  make  that  railw9.y  commercially  paying,  but  will 
prove  to  be  the  financial  driving-wheel  of  all  the  territories  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  In  Uganda  there  are  three  forces,  each 
extremely  powerful,  operating  to  control  the  people:  (1)  The 
Imperial  Government,  military,  impartial,  secular  and  scientific ; 
(2)  the  Native  Government  on  a  feudal  system,  stripped  of  many 
of  its  old  vices  and  severities,  but  still  retaining  its  old  force  and 
influence  with    the  people ;   and   (3)  the  influence  of  missions. 
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There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  where  missionary  enterprise 
causes  embarrassment  to  secular  rule,  but  in  Uganda  there  is  no 
man  connected  with  Government  who  does  not  recognise  the  noble 
work  missionaries  have  done  and  acknowledge  the  immense  services 
rendered  not  only  to  Christianity,  but  to  civilisation  and  to  the 
British  Empire  in  a  less  degree.  With  these,  forces  operating  as 
they  are  on  the  most  intelligent  negroid  race  Africa  can  show^ 
situated  in  the  most  fertile  and,  I  hope,  soon  one  of  the  most 
accessible  parts  of  the  continent— with  all  these  forces  working  to 
one  end,  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  bit  too  sanguine  in  looking  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  day  when  Uganda  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  population  of  all  the  tropical 
possessions  under  the  authority  of  this  country.  I  said  just  now 
how  important  railways  were,  and  I  think  there  is  hardly  anything 
more  important  in  this  part  of  the  world  than  the  prolongation  of 
the  Uganda  Railway  from  Lake  Victoria  to  Lake  Albert.  That  is 
a  matter  with  which  we  are  now  concerning  ourselves.  I  have  to 
reckon  with  those  who  have  to  pay  the  piper,  but  I  trust  it  may  be 
possible,  before  many  months  have  passed,  to  make  proposals  of 
a  definite  character  for  carrying  the  railway  forward  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  Albert  Lake  ;  and  I  believe  that  for  an 
inconceivably  small  addition  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  line,  it  will 
be  found  the  effective  radius  of  steam  communication  will  almost 
have  been  doubled.  I  also  submit  to  you  that  this  railway 
extension  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Colquhdun,  that  the  German  Government  are  pushing  their 
railways  forward,  and  therefore  we  have  to  look  forward  to  some 
date  in  the  future^— not  too  near,  but  still  some  time  in  the  future  — 
when  the  Uganda  Railway  will  no  longer  hatte  complete  n.onopoly 
of  all  the  commerce  which  comes  down  to  the  shores  of  the  great 
lakes.  These  contingencies  are  not  being  overlooked  at  the 
Colonial  Office  at  the  present  time.  I  thank  y6u  for  having 
allowed  me  to  come  here  to  listen  to  this  most  interesting  paper 
and  to  open  the  discussion  on  these  important  questions.  I  am 
sure  you  will  realise  that  in  coming  here  I  have  desired  to  give  to 
the  RoTAL  Colonial  Institute  a  pledge  and  an  assurance  that 
the  work  is  going  on.  We  have  our  party  differences  in  this 
country,  and  I  hope  we  should  always  have  them  and  discuss  them 
with  proper  acerbity  and  vigour.  Parties  come  and  parties  go,  and 
Governments  succeed  one  another,  but  I  believe  no  one  who  looks 
at  that  map  and  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  parts  painted  red 
will  deny  that  the  work  of  Imperial  construction  and  organisation 
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gohs  on  i^hatevei:  party  is  in  power,  and  that  we  second  from  day 
to  day  and  from  year  to  year  the  efforts  of  those  admirable  officers 
who  devote  their  lives  in  distant  lands  and  amid  many  dangers  to 
the  service  and  development  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  M.P.,  K.C. :  It  was  to  me  somewhat  bf  a 
revelation  to  be  told  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  interesting 
.  paper  that  at  the  time,  some  four  years  ago,  when  this  country  was 
reeling  under  the  influence  of  a  great  war  in  South  Africa,  we, 
almost  "in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness,"  added  to  the  British  Empire 
a  dominion  three  times  the  area  of  Germany.  The  problems 
touched  upon  in  the  paper'  are  singularly  complex,  and  the  feature 
which  struck  me  more  than  any  other  was  the  great  discretion, 
judgment,  and  prudence  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  showed  in  addressing 
himself  to  them.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  delicate  questions  which  have  become  associated  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Indian  problem,  but  I  would  like  to  say  this 
— that  unless  the  position  is  to  be  laid  down  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  Empire,  with  the  single  exception  of  India,  in  which  our 
Indian  fellow-subjects  are  to  be  welcomed  as  labourers,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  place  and  circumstances  in  which  the  exertions  and 
the  example  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  would  be  more  usefully 
employed  than  in  those  great  dominions  whose  future  we  have 
been  discussing  to-night.  I  was  struck  by  one  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  these  regions,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no  British  line  of 
steamers  running  in  constant  and  direct  communication  with  them. 
I  understand  there  is  only  one  British  line,  the  British  India, 
which  touches  at  Mombasa,  and  that  that  line  involves  tranship- 
ment, whereas  Germany  and  France  have  lines  in  regular  connec- 
tion with  the  district '^ve  are  opening  up.  I  hardly  think  that  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  the  greatest  mercantile  Power  in  the 
world.  The  future  of  these  dominions  is  of  great  interest  for  many 
reasons,  and  one  in  particular  which  impresses  me  as  a  member  for 
a  Lancashire  constituency.  I  refer  to  the  prospects  of  East  Africa 
as  a  future  source  of  cotton  growing.  Manchester,  of  course,  in  a 
primary  degree,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  Liverpool,  and  also  one 
might  say  the  whole  of  Lancashire  with  its  immense  industrial 
population,  depend  almost  for  their  existence  on  the  cotton  industry. 
I  will  not  descant  now  on  the  manifold  causes  which  might  go  to 
produce  an  insecurity  of  the  supply,  but  the  inference  I  would 
draw  is  that  the  more  you  can  encourage  a  supply  of  raw  materials 
within  yonr  Empire  the  more  certainly  will  you  benefit  those  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  constant   employment  within  the  Empire. 
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My  views  on  certain  questions  are  not  those  of  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  Chairman,  but  as  to  the  great  object  in  view  I  think  there  is 
nb  difference  between  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  and  the  party 
to  which  I  belong.  Speaking  as  a  very  humble  member  of  the 
Conservative  party,  I  may  say  I  believe  that  men  of  all  parties 
contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the  action  of  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  Chainnan  in  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
going  ta  Africa.  There  is  no  one  who  will  not  readily  admit  that 
such  a  personal  experience  cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  Empire,  and  to  the  department  with  whicli  he  is 
coimected.  It  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  of  satisfaction  that  the 
future  of  these  regions  and  the  prosperity  of  this  railway  are  not 
party  questions.  Very  few  of  those  acquainted  with  contemporary 
history  will  have  forgotten  the  difficulties  with  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  to  struggle  in  connection  with  the  railway,  and  his  work 
has  been  carried  on  with  discretion  and  enthusiasm.  The  efforts 
of  Lord  Salisbury  and  of  my  right  hon..friend  would,  however,  be 
vain  and  futile  if  it  were  not  for  the  exertions  and  self-sacrifice  and ' 
the  laborious  lives  lived  by  those  on  the  spot.  These  men  are  the 
pioneers  of  our  Empire.  It  is  seldom  that  to  men  who  are  doing 
this  kind  of  work  contemporary  panegyric  is  vouchsafed.  It  is  our 
privilege  while  they  are  still  alive  to  offer  a  public  recognition  of 
their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 

Sir  Geobgb  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  We  all  appreciate 
the  interesting  paper  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  given  us  to-night  which 
will  help  to  foster  public  interest  in  one  of  our  infant  Colonies.  To 
Sir  William  Mackinnon  and  the  shareholders  who  supported  him 
in  the  formation  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  to 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  the '  Times  and  othei^  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  is  the  credit  due  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
valuable  and  promising  territory.  I  have  but  little  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  ColquhouiVs  paper,  with  which  I  am  in  general 
accord.  It  is  seventeen  years  since  I  left  East  Africa.  1  would, 
however,  v^sh  to  remind  you  of  the  very  remarkable  progress  that 
has  taken  place,  and  the  valuable  work  done,  not  only  by  its  present 
Administration,  but  by  the  British  East  Africa  Company.  It  was 
in  1888  that  I  went  to  Mombasa  to  take  over  the  concession  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  That  concession 
merely  embraced  a  10-mile  strip  of  the  coast-line  lying  between 
Mombasa  and  Eipini.  Treaties  with  native  chiefs  in  the  hinter- 
land— then  known  as  the  British  sphere  of  influQUce — followed ; 
the  hues  of  that  sphere  ran  from  Wanga  on  the  coast  to  the  eastern 
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shore  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  from  Kipini,  a  point  about  the  centre 
of  the  territory.  The  Germans  being  in  possession  of  the  territory 
to  the  south  and  that  of  Witu  to  the  north  of  us,  the  demarcation  of 
the  sphere  of  British  influence  was  so  indefinite  that  no  sooner  had 
the  Company  entered  upon  possession  than  it  enabled  the  Germans 
to  commence  active  efforts  to  occupy  the  territory  at  the  back 
of  our  hinterland,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  northern  point  in  the  centre  of  our  territory  to  the  southern 
point  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Victoria.  Had  this  been  done 
it  would  have  added  Uganda  and  the  whole  of  the  Nile  basin  up  to 
the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  German  territory.  These  efforts  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  successfully  combated,  and  within  three 
years  of  their  administration  we  got  rid  of  the  Germans  in  Witu, 
extended  our  line  along  the  coast  to  Eismayu,  and  an  additional 
150  miles  across  Lake  Victoria  to  the  west  to  the  confines  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  and  to  the  north  to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  putting  the  whgle  into  the  ring  fence  as  now  occupied  by 
His  Majesty's  Government.  The  Company  it  also  was  who  initiated 
a  system  of  registration  of  slaves,  and  enabled  them  to  purchase 
their  own  freedom  from  their  Arab  masters,  which,  happily,  has 
automatically  provided  for  the  total  extinction  of  slaving,  which 
to-day  is  practically  non-existent  in  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar  and 
throughout  British  East  Africa.  For  these  valuable  services  how 
were  the  Company  rewarded  by  H.M.  Government  of  the  day  ? 
They  liberally  confiscated  half  the  Company's  capital,  paid  them 
£250,000,  but  allowed  no  interest  whatever  thereon  for  seven 
years'  arduous  and  valuable  services.  £'200,000  of  that  sum  they 
appropriated  from  funds  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  so 
that  Uganda  and  our  East  Africa  Protectorate,  as  we  hold  it 
to-day,  only  cost  H.M.  Treasury  £60,000  at  the  date  the  Govern- 
ment  took  it  over  from  the  Chartered  Company.  Let  me  in 
passing  remind  you  what  the  nation  owes  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  who  was  the  founder  and  able  president 
of  the  Niger  Company  on  the  West  Coast,  and  to  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
South  Africa.  But  for  the  foresight  and  patriotism  of  these  two 
men  and  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  would 
have  any  holding  in  Africa  to-day  worth  boasting  of.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  had  Uganda  been  abandoned  and  the  Mombasa 
Railway  not  constructed,  the  French  fathers  would  have  raised  the 
French  flag  in  Uganda.  The  Government  assumed  the  administra- 
tion of  East  Africa  in  July  1895.  The  railway  was  thereafter  con- 
structed, and  on  its  completion  progress  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps 
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and  bounds.  When  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  which  is  but  an  insignificant  span  in  the  life  of  a 
nation,  what  may  we  not  confidently  look  for  in  the  next  twenty 
and  their  succeeding  years.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Colquhoun  that 
East  Africa  is  not  suitable  as  a  colony  for  the  white  man.  As  in 
India,  it  will  provide  a  field  for  Europeans  as  superintendents,  &c., 
over  the  coloured  labourer;  but  it  is  to  the  native  of  India  we 
must  look  for  successful  and  rapid  development,  and  immigration 
of  the  Indian  agriculturist  should  be  encouraged  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  rather  unjustly,  I.  think,  says  that  men 
and  syndicates  with  large  capital  and  influence  in  the  right 
quarter  got  unreasonably  large  areas.  I  presume  he  'refers  to 
Lord  Delamere  and  the  East  African  Syndicate,  the  only  two  I 
know  of  who  hold  extra  areas ;  but  these  two  were  pioneers  and 
invested,  and  are  still  investing,  large  sums  of  money,  which 
ordinary  settlers  could  not  afford  to  do,  in  experimental  ranches 
and  in  the  importation  of  valuable  stock  and  sheep  from  this 
country  and  New  Zealand,  the  success  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
very  doubtful— so  that  they  earned  and  fully  deserve  special  con- 
sideration. Cattle  may  succeed  if  the  herds  are  not  some  day 
swept  off  by  a  visitation  of  cattle  plague,  which,  when  I  was  there, 
swept  the  whole  country  and  killed  off  not  only  the  native  cattle, 
but  the  herds  of  wild  buffalo  and  eland.  And,  again,  where  is  the 
market  to  be  found  for  anything  but  hides  ?  Can  they  expect  to 
compete  with  the  Argentine,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  in  the 
shipment. of  refrigerated  meat?  I  very  much  doubt  it.  As  for 
sheep,  is  it  possible  to  maintain  the  standard  of  wool  on  the 
Equator  ?  I.  doubt  it,  for  the  native  sheep  carry  hair  only,  not 
wool.  I  believe  the  opening  is  more  promising  for  the  planter 
and  agriculturist  who  raises  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  ground-nuts, 
and  oil-seeds  of  all  kinds,  the  production  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
done. I  see  Mr.  Colquhoun  advocates  the  construction  of  a  deep- 
water  pier  at  Mombasa.  The  time,  I  think,  has  hardly  arrived  for 
such  expenditure*  I  have  some  experience  of  shipping  and  know 
that  the  trade  all  round  the  coast  of  India,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
elsewhere  is  done  by  steamers  anchored  in  the  stream  discharging 
direct  into  lighters,  and  this  has  the  advantage  that  steamers  can 
be  discharged  or  loaded  simultaneously  on  both  sides  from  all 
hatches,  and  so  expedite  despatch.  Even  at  Calcutta  it  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  steamers  have  been  afforded  the  costly  practice 
of  discharging  alongside  wharves.  In  the  case  of  Mombasa  I 
should  say  the  money  requisite  to  build  a  deep-sea  wharf  could  be 
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ntilised  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  construction  of  a  branch 
line  or  feeder  roads  to  the  railway  without  the  slightest  incon^ 
venience  to  the  limited  shipping  at  present  visiting  Mombasa. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Churchill  explained  that  Parliamentary  duties 
called  him  away,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  him  for  his  attendance. 

The  Chair  was  then  taken  by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.O.M.G., 
C.B. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Grogan  :  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  treated  us  to  a  masterly 
summing-up  of  the  difficulties  which  strew  the  path  of  colonisa- 
tion in  the  East  Africa  Protectorate.  I  venture  to  think,  however, 
that  many  of  those  difficulties  are  inherent,  not  in  the  physical  East 
Africa,  but  rather  in  that  curious  school  of  thought  which  believes 
that  no  people  can  be  prosperous  or  happy  unless  the  wealth  which 
they  consume  has  been  carried  across  some  portion  of  the  sea.  Nor 
can  I  understand  why  the  exchange  of  surplus  products  between 
the  highland  farmer  and  the  lowland  planter  should  be  held  up  as  a 
most  desirable  transaction,  while  a  similar  exchange  between  high- 
land farmer  and  highland  farmer  should  be  contemptuously 
dismissed  as  taking  in  each  other's  washing.  Even  if  we  had  not 
the  examples  of  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Brazil,  and 
Colombia  to  prove  that  Europeans  can  evolve  and  maintain  for 
centuries  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  comfort  in  tropical  high- 
lands, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  race  which  can 
adapt  itself  to  life  in  a  coal  mine  or  the  infamous  horrors  of  a 
London  slum  could  not  equally  adapt  itself  to  the  sunlit  slopes  of 
Kikuyu  where  the  mean  temperature  is  62  degrees.  The  Indian 
question  is  too  controversial  to  admit  of  discnssion  at  this  time,  but 
I  would  earnestly  point  out  that  the  Administrator's  first  duty  is 
to  the  white  who  has  paid  and  to  the  native  whose  trustees  we  are. 
Unrestricted  immigration  of  Indians  or  facilities  of  acquiring  land 
by  Indians  can  only  lead  to  the  eventual  displacement  of  the 
whites  and  the  complete  demoralisation  and  virtual  enslavement 
of  the  native.  The  Indian  and  the  European,  the  rabbit  and  the 
sheep  can  never  permanently  graze  the  same  paddock.  I  do  not 
underrate  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  East  Africa  by  the 
Indian  ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  who  come  to  these 
countries  come  to  suck,  not  to  add  to  the  wealth -flow  of  the  land. 
The  main  problem  of  development  falls  naturally  under  two  heads  : 
the  exploitation  by  planters  of  the  tropical,  coastal,  and  lake 
regions,  and  the  colonisation  of  the  temperate  highlands.  Now 
there   are  two,  and  only  two,  systems  of  development  in  new 
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countries :  the  permissive  or  capitalistic  system,  and  the  construc- 
tive or  governmental  system.  By  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
permissive  system  is  the  only  possible  method  for  these  planters' 
zones,  but  either  system  may  be  adopted  for  the  temperate  zones. 
To  refuse  the  permissive  and  withhold  the  constructive  system 
means  atrophy,  *and  grave  injustice  to  those  pioneers  who*  were 
invited  to  the  country.  I  contend  that  the  Government  is  bound 
in  honour  to  commit  itself  definitely  to  one  or  the  other,  and  to  see 
it  through.  If  they  finally  discard  the  capitalistic  system  and 
plump  for  the  constructive  system,  they  will  find  everyone  in  East 
Africa  sympathetic  with  their  decision.  But  having  taken  the 
plunge,  they  must  start  straightway  to  build.  It  will  not  suffice  to 
bleat  about  the  horrors  of  speculation  and  import  a  Spanish  jackass. 
They  must  carve  the  land  into  its  economic  units,  they  must  have 
a  large  and  constant  reserve  of  160-acre  plots  ready  for  the  small 
man,  they  must  organise  and  smooth  the  entire  approaches  thereto, 
they  must  lend  money,  teach,  imporii  stock,  build  roads  and  branch 
lines,  and  in  fine  fulfil  their  paternal  duties  to  the  bitter  end; 
Short  of  this  or  its  alternative  (capitalistic  intervention),  East 
Africa  will  sink  into  that  strange  coma  which  the  traveller  in 
the  world's  byways  learns  to  associate  with  Downing  Street 
control. 

Mr.  Justice  Ameeb  Ali,  CLE. :  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  know  how  courageously  he  has  been 
fighting  singlehanded  the  battle  of  justice  and  humanity  and 
trying  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  a  subject  the  consideration 
of  which  so  far  has  been  affected  by  prejudice  as  well  as  ignorance. 
From  the  description  of  the  uplands  of  British  East  Africa  I  have 
heard  this  evening,  I  imagine  they  are  very  similar  in  climatic 
conditions  to  the  hill  sanatoria  of  India,  which  also  are  situated 
at  altitudes  varying  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet.  But  no  One  has 
suggested  that  they  are  it  for  rearing  European  children.  So  far  as 
the  country  itself  is  concerned,  my  knowledge  of  East  Africa  is 
derivative.  I  know  a  good  many  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  mer- 
chants who  have  business  relations  with  that  part  of  the  African 
continent ;  I  am  in  constant  communication  with  their  leaders  and 
frequently  receive  letters  from  minor  officials,  who  naturally 
appeal  to  me  as  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  to  enlighten  them  on 
various  questions  connected  with  their  progress.  I  hope,  therefore, 
I  may  not  be  charged  with  presumption  in  venturing  to  explain  the 
feelings  which  inspire  my  countrymen  on  these  questions.  With 
reference  to  East  Africa  and  the  rigid  exclusion  of  British  Indians 
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from  that  region  as  advocated  by  some  people  in  this  country, 
I  desire  to  make  one  observation,  viz.  that  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  conditions  of  East  Africa  and  the  South  African 
Colonies.  The  Arabs  have  been  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  that 
part  of  the  continent,  and  the  Indians  have  had  trade  relations 
with  East  Africa  for  the  last  six  centuries,  if  not  more,  and  they 
have  established  very  important  settlements  there.  To  suggest 
that  these  people  should'  be  ousted  from  East  Africa  is  to  suggest 
a  serious  situation  that  probably  will  give  rise  to  feelings  which 
most  administrators  would -regard  with  great  anxiety.  I  make  no 
observation  on  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa,  though  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  contention  that  in  the  interests  of  the  col(Miists 
they  should  be  excluded  from  there ;  for  my  view  is  that  the  British 
Empire  is  the  Empire  of  all  its  subjects  whatever  their  complexion, 
and  they  have  a  right  as  British  subjects  to  be  treated  with 
humanity  and  consideration  in  every  part  of  the  King's  dominions. 
But  assuming  for  a  moment  the  South  African  Colonies  are 
entitled  to  limit  Asiatic  immigration,  I  submit  with  confidence  that 
the  same  reasons  do  not  apply  to  British  East  Africa,  and  any 
Government  which  looks  upon  that  question  from  that  point  of 
.view  of  the  exclusionists  will  open  up  a  vista  of  trouble  for  itself. 

Lord  HiNDLiP :  As  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  told  you  in  his  sketch  of 
British  East  Africa,  that  inconvenient  country  made  its  appearance 
in  indecent  haste  at  an  awkward  moment,  and  was  placed,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  what  has  been  called  the  limbo  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  After  ten  years*  "hard  "  we  passed  into  the  ticket-of-leave 
system  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  I  presume  that  by  piling  up  good 
marks  we  may  eventually  reach  that  goal  when  a  country  becomes 
a  free  man.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  northern  frontier  against 
Abyssinia.  I  think  that  land  ought  to  be  delimitated  and  occupied, 
for  only  those  who  have  travelled  in  Abyssinia  realise  the  hardships 
the  unfortunate  tribes  under  our  protection  have  to  suffer  when 
hordes  of  Abyssinians  descend  upon  them  from  the  north.  This 
province  of  East  Africa  is  important  not  only  because  of  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Nile,  but  because  in  the  event  of  anything  happening 
to  the  Suez  Canal  an  alternative  route  to  the  East  would  be  afforded. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  came  to  the  crux  of  the  question  when  he  discussed 
the  causes  why  this  country  has  not  gone  ahead  as  quickly  as  it 
might.  His  picture  of  the  chaos  of  land  settlement  is  in  no  way 
exaggerated  ;  it  exists  to  this  day  almost  as  acutely  as  two  or  three 
years  ago.  As  to  the  possibility  of  a  white  population  perpetuating 
itself  in  these  glorious  highlands^  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  has  been 
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taken.  Now,  the  ohildren  there  are  remarkably  healthy.  In  my 
experience,  which  extends  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  have 
never  felt  better  than  in  Easi;  Africa,  and  I  have  been  over  a  con- 
siderable area  during  every  month  of  the  year.  It  is  not,  I  agree, 
possible  at  present  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  wholesale  immigration, 
but  I  think  something  might  be  done  in  that  direction.  [Directing 
attention  on  the  map  to  the  territory  north  of  Mount  Kenya,  Lord 
Hindlip  remarked  that  a  railway  would  some  day  have  to  be  built 
to  link  up  those  districts  with  the  Uganda  line,  and  he  could  not 
see  why  that  line  to  a  great  extent  could  not  be  built  by  Europeans 
from  Italy  or  Spain,  with  whom  we  could  blend.]  As  to  the  tropical 
sun  (he  continued),  a  large  number  of  men  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  will 
compare  that  region  with  the  East  Africa  highlands.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  only  three  hundred  settlers  at  the  outside,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  unofficial  white  community  exceeds  this  figure.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  man  without  capital  has  no  chance,  but  that  is  the 
fault  not  of  the  country,  but  of  the  system  which  obtains.  I  am 
rather  sorry  no  one  has  touched  on  one  part  of  East  Africa — the 
Tana  River.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  navigable  water 
subject  to  periodic  floods  and  covering  the  valley  with  alluvial 
deposit  of  extraordinary  richness.  Cotton  will  grow,  and  fetch  very 
good  prices  on  the  Liverpool  market,  rubber,  and,  I  believe,  almost 
everything.  Various  speakers  took  a  right  note  when  they  com- 
plained that  the  port  of  Mombasa  was  without  any  facilities  for 
loading,  and  referred  to  the  absence  of  a  regular  line  of  British 
steamers.  I  thank  the  lecturer  for  his  appreciation  of  the  settlers' 
difficulty,  and  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Commander  B.  Whitehouse,  who  had  served  both  in  British 
and  German  East  Africa,  differed  from  the  Chairman  and  the 
lecturer  in  considering  that  a  deep-water  pier  was  a  necessity  at 
Eilindini.  He  thought  it  entirely  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
tonnage  to  be  worked,  and  at  present  it  did  not  seem  that  there 
was  sufficient  to  sanction  such  expenditure.  In  Mombasa,  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  every  person  asked  about  the  pier  preferred 
to  talk  of  a  water  supply.  The  large  steamers  of  the  French  and 
German  lines,  who  only  make  a  short  stay,  would  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  alongside  a  pier  when  everything  they  wanted 
could  be  done  by  lighters  while  anchored  close  off  the  landing 
place.  The  traffic  is  still  smaU,  and  nothing  like  what  took  place 
while  the  line  was  being  constructed.  He  thought  comparing  the 
lake  to  the  Cornwall  coast  was  likely  to  make  people  think  better 
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of  it  than  it  deserved.  There  were  certain  bad  points  about  it,  such 
as  blackwater,  and  the  malignant  fever  caused  by  ticks  which  the 
lecturer  mentioned,  both  of  which  he  had  personal  experience  of, 
so  it  was  hardly  the  place  to  go  to  for  a  yachting  trip.  The 
natives  were  not  addicted  to  labour.  The  Swahilis  could  not  be 
depended  on  to  stay  at  work,  and  up-country  villagers  preferred 
buying  wives,  and  making  them  work,  to  working  themselves; 
therefore  labour  was  always  a  difficult  problem  in  these  countries. 
He  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  extend  the  Uganda  Bailway  to 
a  deeper  port,  when  the  present  one  could  be  made  deeper,  if 
necessary,  at  very  much  less  expense.  Probably  some  remarks  in 
the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate — not  entirely 
correct — ^had  caused  some  misconception  about  the  conditions  of 
Port  Florence,  the  present  lake  terminus  ;  but  on  referring  to  this 
report,  it  would  be  seen  that  up  to  its  daiie  the  only  trouble  had 
been  bom  having  too  much  water  instead  of  too  little.  He  could 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  lecturer  in  thinking  the  way  that 
German  East  Africa  was  being  developed  was  better  than  the 
methods  of  British  East  Africa.  He  did  not  think  the  Nyanza 
would  be  of  any  value  to  the  German  colony  without  the  Uganda 
Bailway,  which  took  all  its  produce  to  the  coast,  where  German 
ships  could  take  it  on.  The  lecturer  appeared  to  think  there  were 
planters  round  the  German  lake  coast.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
he  did  not  think  there  were  any  close  to  the  lake.  The  produce 
was  native,  and  collected  by  firms  such  as  the  Deutsche  Ost-Afrika- 
Gesellschaft,  the  Italian  Trading  Company,  Max  Klein  &  Co., 
Alladina  Visram  and  many  other  Indian  firms.  He  entirely 
disagreed  with  the  idea  of  turning  the  Indian  traders  out  of 
the  country,  and  did  not  see  how  the  country  could  go  on 
without  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  construction  of 
railways  in  German  East  Africa  to  Tabora  and  Tanganyika  and 
the  Victoria  Lake  would  make  a  very  great  difference  to  the  Uganda 
Bailway.  A  good  deal  of  trade  comes  to  the  lake  steamers  now 
from  Tabora,  and  if  German  lines  are  built  German  trade  will 
go  to  them.  Tanganyika  lay  along  400  miles  of  the  Congo  State 
coast,  and,  as  we  could  not  make  a  connection  to  the  north  of  it, 
in  his  opinion  a  German  railway  to  Tabora,  branching  to  the  two 
great  lakes,  would  probably  pay  much  better  than  the  Uganda 
Bailway  in  the  end;  and  so  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  a 
connection  from  the  Victoria  might  be  made  to  the  Nile.  The 
Uganda  Bailway  sphere  could  not  of  course  extend  beyond  a 
certain  point,  as  traffic  ought,  if  possible,  to  go  down  the  Nile 
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towards  Europe,  instead  of  away  from  Europe  to  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa.  The  Chairman  had  said  the  German  railways  would  take 
a  long  time  to  build,  but  it  would  of  course  take  a  long  time 
also  to  build  any  further  lines  beyond  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
in  British  territory,  so  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  of 
conditions  made  by  German  railway  construction  would  always 
be  kept  in  view.  It  might  be  thought  he  spoke  too  much  of 
German  trade,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  truest 
trade  of ^  the  Uganda  Railway ;  much  of  the  other  was  for  Govern- 
ment, which  was  a  paper  transaction  from  one  pocket  to  the  other, 
but  everything  carried  to  German  territory  was  through  traffic, 
an  entirely  outside  trade,  paying  by  cash,  and  never  by  transference 
of  account.  There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Lake  trade  was 
what  was  making  the  wheels  of  the  Uganda  Railway  go  round. 
He  thought  a  connection  with  the  Nile  would  be  quite  certain  to 
increase  traffic  largely,  and  as  one  who  had  worked  a  long  time 
in  East  Africa  he  hoped  to  see  the  country  prosper,  and  the 
highlands,  in  time,  contributing  their  own  share  towards  making 
it  pay. 

Mr.  S.  King  Fablow  :  I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
arising  out  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  address  is  whether  the  country  he 
describes  is  to  be  a  country  for  the  white  man  or  for  the  black  and 
brown  man.  Mr.  Colquhoun  seemed  to  think  that  British  East 
Africa  should  naturally  become  an  offshoot  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
But  why  should  it  become  anything  of  the  kind  ?  I  do  hope  we  are 
going  to  preserve  at  least  a  portion  of  this  territory  and  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  white  settler.  I  refer  to  the  uplands  in  the 
interior.  I  have  seen  children  who  have  lived  there  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  finer  specimens  of  British  humanity  you  could  not 
hope  to  see.  I  think  Mr.  Churchill's  vaticinations  as  to  what  may 
happen  to  residents  after  a  certain  number  of  years  may  be  regarded 
as  unduly  gloomy.  If  children  can  stand  four  years  there  and  still 
flourish  exceedingly,  we  may  take  it,  I  think,  that  the  adult  can 
stand  a  very  much  longer  sojourn  without  need  of  change.  I 
trust  that  steps  will  not  be  taken  by  any  Government  department 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  occupation  of  the  hinterland  and 
the  highland  by  the  white  man,  and  particularly  the  British  race. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Colquhoun. 

Mr.  Colquhoun:  At  this  late  hour,  and  after  the  excellent 
speeches  we  have  heard,  I  shall  not  detain  you  at  any  length, 
especially  as  I  could  not  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the 
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points  raised,  and  oould;  in  fact,  only  amplify  the  general  views 
I  have  expressed  as  to  the  best  policy  for  developing  this  great 
East  African  empire.      I  would  only  remark  that   Sir  George 
Mackenzie  seemed  to  take  umbrage  at  the  expression  that  we  have 
"stumbled  "  into  this  empire.    Now,  in  using  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  an  extremely  harmless  expression,  the  last  thing  I  dreamed  of 
was  to  throw  any  reflection  upon  Sir  William  Mackinnon  and  his 
associates,  who  did  such  magnificent  work  in  East  Africa.    In  fact, 
I  have  always  been  an  immense  admirer  of  these  men,  and  when  I 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  as  going  down 
to  history  alongside  "  that  great  trading  venture  the  John  Company," 
I  thought  I  had  put  them  in  fairly  good  company.     Some  remark 
has  been  made  about  my  use  of  the  word  "  limbo  '*  in  connection 
with  the  Foreign  Office.     I  think  that  is  hardly  a  point  worth 
being  raised.    We   all  know  there  are  three  stages  in  colonial 
development — the  Chartered  Company,  the  Foreign  Office  (which 
may  last  five  or  ten  years  or  more),  and  then  there  is  the  final 
stage  when  the  territory  comes  under  the  Colonial  Office.    This 
intermediate  stage — this  limbo — is  sometimes  an  extremely  useful 
one,  in  that  it  keeps  over- eager  white  settlers  in  new  territories 
from  enforcing  their  perhaps   too  precocious  views.     With  few 
exceptions  I  think  the  other  speakers  have,  on  the  whole,  endorsed 
my  views  as  to  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  adopted.    There  are 
undoubtedly  interesting  and  extremely  controversial  points  still  to 
be  thought  out,  some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  can  only  be  settled  by 
experiment  and  experience. 
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An  afternoon  MfiETiNO  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  24,  1S08,  when  a  Paper  was  read  on 
"  British  Guiana  and  its  Development,"  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Davson. 
Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Davson  as  a  member  of  a  family 
much  honoured,  not  only  in  British  Guiana,  but  throughout  the 
West  Indies,  and  as  one  who  was  largely  interested  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Davson  then  read  the  following  Paper  : — 

When  reading  a  paper  before  this  Institute  it  is  as  well  to  offer 
some  apologia  for  venturing  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  one's  views  upon  whatever  subject  is  under  consideration. 

My  claims,  if  such  they  be  considered,  in  addressing  you  on  the 
subject  of  British  Guiana  are,  that  I  have  been  an  annual  visitor  to 
that  Colony  for  the  last  ten  years ;  that  I  am  engaged  there  in 
commerce ;  that  I  am  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
other  economic  products  of  the  coast,  in  the  collection  of  the  products 
of  the  interior  forests,  and  in  the  production  of  gold.  I  have 
travelled  considerably  in  the  Colony,  more  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  a  voice  in  its  government ;  and,  finally,  I  think 
that  I  am  in  a  position,  by  the  very  fact  that  I  am  not  resident  in 
the  Colony,  to  be  able  to  survey  its  economic  progress  as  impartially 
as  those  who,  by  a  life-long  residence,  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
their  more  immediate  local  surroundings. 

In  mentioning  this  I  beg  that  you  will  not  think  that  I  am 
claiming  any  oumiscience,  as  my  sole  desire  to-day  is  to  make  an 
honest  and  fair  analysis  of  local  conditions  in  relation  to  the 
Colony's  development.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  time  for  this  is 
altogether  inopportune. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  in  a  recent  speech  at  a  West  Indian  Club  Dinner,  said 
that  the  clouds  which  had  so  long  hung  over  the  West  Indies  were 
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now  passing  away,  and  Sir  Charles  Luoas,  the  Head  of  the 
Dominions  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  on  a  similar  occasion 
not  long  ago,  said  that  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  greatness 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  nineteenth  their  distress,  and  the  twentieth, 
he  hoped,  would  see  their  regeneration.  I  take  it  that'in  this  they 
included  British  Guiana,  and  I  think  it  time  that  those  who  have 
its  interests  at  heart  should  ask  themselves  seriously  how  this 
regeneration  is  to  be  brought  about.  For,  to  speak  truth,  I  do  not 
think  that  its  community  have  yet  realised  the  task  which  lies 
before  them,  or  are  striving  for  those  objectives  at  which,  as 
trustees  of  a  valuable  Colojiy  of  the  Empire,  it  is  both  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  aim. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  instance,  put  the'  issue  on  as  broad  a  basis  as 
possible.  I  would  ask  you  in  your  mind's  eye  to  survey  the  world 
as  a  whole,  to  note  the  steady  growth  of  the  different  nations,  their 
ever-growing  populations,  and  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  I  would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  way  in  which 
portion  after  portion  of  the  world,  whether  its  soil  appear  fertile  or 
poor,  whether  its  climate  be  healthy  or  bad,  has  been  seized  upon  ; 
how  these  places  are  being  civilised  and  improved,  and  how,  thanks 
to  science  and  an  increasing  demand,  commodities  of  all  kinds  are 
being  produced  where  they  never  grew  before — all  this  being  done 
from  the  feeling,  which  is  perhaps  still  subconscious,  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  must  grow  more  and  more  keen,  and  that  the 
nation  is  destined  to  survive  the  longest  which  can  hold  the  most 
land  suitable  for  the  production  of  wealth. 

Again,  I  would  ask  you  to  look  in  a  map  of  the  New  World,  at 
the  northern  part  of  South  America,  where  it  expands  from  Panama 
to  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  below  them  to  Ecuador  and  the 
Guianas. 

Wherever  these  territories  have  been  opened  up  and  proved, 
they  have  been  found  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  richer  than  many 
places  where  time  and  labour,  health  and  capital,  have  been  spent 
in  the  past ;  and  if  one  thing,  to  my  thinking,  is  certain,  it  is  that 
as  the  capitalist  moves  his  capital  to  fresh  outlets  (for  there  is  a 
fashion  in  investing  as  in  everything  else),  so  more  and  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  opening  up  of  these  Central  American 
and  northern  South  American  States. 

Now,  British  Guiana  is  not  yet  wholly  proved,  but  when  we 
realise  the  similarity  of  its  features  with  those  of  contiguous  States, 
I  think  the  assumption  is  justified  that  it  is  a  valuable  Colony,  and 
it  behoves  us  to  see  that  when  capital  turns  to  the  West — and  the 
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EdgDs  of  the  times  are  already  pointing  in  this  direction—- it  is  fully 
equipped  to  receive  it.  What,  then,  is  its  aim  to  be  ?  What  position 
is  it  to  endeavour  to  establish  in  our  Imperial  system  ?  Is  it  to 
be  treated  as  a  land  which  is  Nature's  gift  to  those  who  are  already 
settled  there,  or  should  it  not  rather  seek  to  justify  its  existence  on 
higher  grounds  ?  Should  it  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  asset  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  factor  in  its  progress  and  prosperity  ? 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  latter  is  the  more  lofty  aim,  and  the 
Colony  must  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  wealth  for  the  benefit 
both  of  itself  and  the  Empire.  Indeed,  one  might  base  one's  argu- 
ment on  the  higher  plane  of  humanity ;  for  it  is  an  economic  law 
that  when  the  productive  capabilities  of  a  new  country  are  increased 
it  benefits,  not  only  itself,  but  all  other  countries  as  well. 

British  Ouiana  has  an  area,  roughly,  of  90,000  square  miles, 
an  area  rather  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  population, 
according  to  last  year's  estimate,  was  806,000  persons  ;  therefore  it 
has  a  population  of  a  httle  over  three  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Of  this  population  about  120,000  are  males  over  fifteen  years  of 
age.  This  gives  a  population  of  one  and  one-third  adult  males  per 
square  mile,  and  this  simple  statement,  to  my  mind,  establishes 
beyond  question  or  argument  the  great  and  crying  need  for  further 
population ;  this,  however,  I  shall  refer  to  later  on  when  discussing 
the  labour  question. 

Let  us  now  analyse  the  present  population.  There  are  15,000 
Europeans,  129,000  East  Indians,  117,000  native  blacks,  85,000 
mixed  races,  and  10,000  Chinese,  Africans,  and  Aborigines.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  whites  number  only  5  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  while  the  East  Indians  are  numerically  the 
strongest  race ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  those  stated 
as  "  mixed  races  "  may  be  considered  as  supplying  the  higher  class 
of  the  coloured  Creole  community. 

Of  the  coast  lands  74,500  acres  are  under  sugar  cane  cultivation, 
this  acreage  being  divided  among  forty- seven  sugar  estates ;  80,000 
acres  are  under  rice ;  there  are  18,000  acres  in  plantains  and 
ground  provisions,  7,000  acres  in  cocoanuts,  2,000  acres  in  cocoa, 
and  1,500  acres  in  coffee.  That  comprises  the  whole  agricultural 
production  of  the  Colony— 74,500  acres  of  sugar-cane  and  67,500 
acres  in  other  produce. 

In  the  forest  belt  of  the  interior  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
land  held  under  timber-cutting  licences;  there  are  larger  tracts 
held  for  the  collecting  of  balata,  a  kind  of  gutta-percha,  of  which 
the  annual  export  is  about  400,000  lb. ;  86,000  oz.  of  gold,  of  the 
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value  of  £820,000,  were  exported  in  1906 ;  and  66,000  diamonds, 
weighing  close  on  5,000  carats,  were  brought  to  the  coast. 

I  have  mentioned  these  items  so  that  you  may  see  that  the 
present  production  of  this  vast  country  is  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  what  should  be  when  the  country  is  developed.  For 
the  coast  line  has  a  seaboard  of  800  miles  and  a  depth  of  some 
twenty  miles ;  and  if  the  people  were  there  to  settle,  there  is  scope 
for  a  vast  extension  of  sugar  and  rice  and  for  the  introduction  on  a 
large  scale  of  other  products.  With  a  population  to  settle  on  the 
river  banks,  there  would  be  homesteads  growing  cocoa,  cocoanuts, 
coffee,  fibre,  and  citrous  fruits ;  with  the  introduction  of  capital, 
railways  should  open  up  the  interior,  and  there  would  be  found 
timber  tracts  of  undoubted  value ;  there  would  be  the  opportunity 
of  growing  rubber  in  a  congenial  soil,  and  the  greater  and  more 
lucrative  prosecution  of  the  gold  and  diamond  industries.  And 
behind  the  coast  lands  and  the  forests  comes  the  third  section  of 
the  Colony — the  rolling  savannahs  of  the  plateaux,  where  there  is 
opportunity  for  cotton  and  fibres,  and  room  for  flocks  and  herds,  to 
supply  neighbouring  markets,  and  also  to  be  in  preparation  for 
those  markets  of  the  future  which  will  be  found  when  the  Panama 
Canal  unites  East  and  West. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  land ;  but  before  venturing 
my  views  as  to  how  its  development  maybe  attained,  it~  may  be  well 
if  I  touch  on  the  foregoing  industries  in  more  detail. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  forty-seven  sugar  estates  in  the 
Colony,  and  these  produce  an  average  crop  of  100,000  tons  of 
sugar,  which,  with  the  by-products  of  rum,  molasses,  and  molascuit 
cattle-food — a  most  promising  addition  to  the  Colony's  exports — 
gives  a  value  of,  say,  €1,212,000,  as  against  a  total  export,  including 
goods  re-exported,  of  £1,848,000. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  of  this  sugar  value  of  £1,212,000 
nearly  one-half  is  circulated  in  wages  on  the  estates,  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  what  an  important  part  these  estates  play  in  the  Colony's 
welfare. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  devote  much  time  to  the  sugar  industry, 
not  because  I  do  not  recognise  its  importance,  but  because  a  con- 
sideration of  it  would  require  a  paper  devoted  to  this  object  alone. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  sugar  remains  the  backbone  of  the 
Colony,  and,  although  I  hope  that  other  industries  in  course  of  time 
will  grow  to  rival  it  for  the  premier  place,  yet  the  failure  of  the 
sugar  industry  at  the  present  would  bring  general  disaster  and  put 
back  the  clock  of  progress  many  years. 
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I  would,  however,  touch  on  one  point  in  connection  with  the 
sugar  industry.  It  is  frequently  suggested  that  owing  to  fiscal, 
labour,  or  natural  advantages,  cane  sugar  can  be  produced  in  other 
countries,  such  as  Java,  Peru,  and  Ouba,  at  a  lower  cost  than  in 
British  Guiana,  and  it  is  contended  that  the  local  sugar  industry 
must  for  this  reason  eventually  be  worsted.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  this  view,  for  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  sugar  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  in  especially  favoured  spots,  yet  these  spots 
are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  world's  demand.  The  present  main 
sources  of  the  world's  supply  are  the  European  States.  Therefore, 
as  long  as  present  conditions  continue,  if  British  Guiana  can 
produce  its  sugar  at  a  less  or  e^en  the  same  price  as  European  beet 
—  which  it  can  do — it  will  be  able  to  find  a  place  in  the  world's 
markets.  It  is  again  said  that  in  the  future  tropical  countries  will 
produce  cane  sugar  in  such  vast  quantities  as  to  kill  even  the  beet 
industry.  That  may  be  ;  and  if  it  should  come  about— if  tropical 
cane  sugar  should  become  the  only  sugar  of  the  future — I  still 
cannot  see  why  British  Guiana  should  suffer,  for,  be  it  remembered, 
it  is  not  standing  still.  The  renewal  of  the  Brussels  Sugar  Con- 
vention guarantees  it  fair  play  in  the  world's  markets  for  the  next 
five  years ;  its  methods  are  constantly  improving,  and  the  experiments 
in  growing  fresh  varieties  in  cane,  and  in  cross- fertilisation,  which 
are  being  assiduously  conducted  in  Guiana  by  Professor  Harrison, 
and  in  Barbados  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  encourage  us  to  hope  that  its 
productiveness  may  yet  be  greatly  increased. 

Much  of  course  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  chief  difficulty 
that  confronts  the  sugar  planters,  as  it  does  all  other  industries,  is 
the  question  of  labour. 

At  present  the  planters  bring  over  an  annual  supply  of  East 
Indian  labourers  under  a  five-year  indenture.  These  men  must 
reside  in  the  Colony  for  a  further  five  years,  when  they  have  the 
right  to  return  to  India,  the  planters  paying  half  their  back  passage. 
Now,  in  the  past  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  became  free  have 
chosen  to  remain  on  the  estates  where  they  could  continue  to  earn 
wages.  So  it  has  come  about  that,  of  an  average  number  of  seventy 
thousand  East  Indian  coolies  resident  on  the  estates,  about  ten 
thousand,  or  7  per  cent.,  are  indentured  men. 
.  It  has  paid  the  planters  so  far  to  pay  the  cost  of  bringing  in  this 
7  per  cent. — the  cost  being  about  £20  per  man — in  order  to  get 
the  labour  of  the  whole.  But  a  new  condition  of  things  has 
arisen.  These  men  have  found  that  the  coast  lands  are  admirably 
adapted  for*growing  rice,  and)  thel  free  proportion  are  leaving  the 
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estates  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  in  order  to  devote  themselves 
to  this  new  industry. 

The  planters  find  themselves  fiaoed  with  a  greatly  reduced  supply 
of  labour,  and  the  question  of  the  moment  is,  What  are  they  to  do  9 
It  is  suggested,  increase  the  yearly  indenture  requisition  until  the 
place  of  the  free  men  is  filled  by  indentured  ones  ;  but  the  cost  of 
this  makes  the  idea  impracticable. 

Again,  it  is  said,  adopt  mechanical  methods  of  cultivation.  That 
is  an  extremely  difficult  problem  in  Ouiana,  where  the  land  is 
intersected  by  open  drains,  trenches,  and  canals.  I  personally  think 
that  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  this  way,  and  experiments 
are  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Colony  with  this  object.  But  this 
cannot  be  considered  the  economic  solution,  for  the  aim  should  be, 
as  mechanical  cultivation  develops,  to  take  in  more  and  more  land, 
so,  as  a  portion  of  the  labour  is  saved  on  the  present  lands  (and  at 
best  it  can  only  be  a  portion),  that  labour  should  be  shifted  on  to 
further  lands,  thus  increasing  the  crop  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
production.  There  is  a  further  solution.  The  planter  now  loses 
his  free  labour  soon  after  he  has  acclimatised  and  trained  it  to 
agricultural  work,  and  thus  is  practically  supplying  the  Colony  with 
that  agricultural  population  which  it  so  much  needs.  If  the  Colony 
will  not  join  with  him  in  this  importation,  if  it  insists  on  pretend- 
ing that  the  importation  is  solely  for  the  planter's  benefit,  then  he 
must  ask  that  the  indenture  be  made  for  a  term  of  ten  years  instead 
of  five,  or  at  least  that  a  five  years'  residence  on  the  estates  after 
completion  of  the  indenture  period  should  be  compulsory.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  this  alteration  would  not  in  any  way 
hinder  the  work  of  recruiting  in  India. 

Yet  this,  again,  is  a  solution  which  I  should  be  reluctant  to  accept, 
for  while  it  might  remedy  the  planter's  grievance  it  would,  by 
restricting  the  only  source  from  which  the  Colony  at  present  draws 
its  population,  not  further  the  development  of  other  industries. 

The  rice  industry,  as  I  have  shown  above,  has  arisen  through  the 
efforts  of  the  coolies  who  have  left  the  estates,  although  now  a 
considerable  number  of  black  people  are  engaged  in  it.  The  fact 
that  the  exports  of  rice  have  risen  from  160  lb.  in  1901  to 
8,500,000  lb.  in  1906,  and  that  the  acreage  has  grown  in  that  time 
from  6,000  acres  to  SO.XXK),  shows  the  vitality  of  the  industry. 
Now,  there  is  only  one  reason  why  this  80,000  acres  should  not  be 
increased  a  hundredfold,  and  that,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is 
the  absence  of  population.  With  half  a  million  of  people  settled  on 
the  land  British  Guiana  would  become  the  greatest  rice- producing 
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country  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  would  prove  a  formidable 
competitor  with  the  East  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Yet 
there  are  many  lessons  still  to  be  learnt.  The  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion are  crude  and  primitive,  and,  well  suited  as  the  coast  lands 
are,  difficulties  of  drainage  and  lack  of  irrigation  undoubtedly 
handicap  the  production,  of  which  the  cost  must  still  be  consider- 
ably decreased.  There  is,  of  course,  great  opening  for  companies 
with  capital  to  drain  and  irrigate  tracts  of  land  and  work  them  by 
mechanical  means ;  but  along  with  this  one  would  wish  for  the 
continued  growth  of  peasant  farming.  I  would  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  practicable  for  the  local  government  to  raise  a  public 
loan  with  which  to  defray  the  cost  of  establishing  irrigation  and 
drainage  systems  along  the  coast-line  in  the  most  suitable  localities. 
I  admit  that  the  multiplying  of  loans  has  certain  obvious  objec- 
tions, but  such  a  course  is  not  necessarily  unwise,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  else  the  wished-for  result  is  to  be  attained.  The  return  on 
this  outlay  would  commence  in  the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of 
the  scheme,  and  it  would  rapidly  increase  (given  always  the  popula- 
tion), so  that  the  loan  should  never  become  a  drag  on  posterity. 

For  the  fundainental  error  of  the  Colony  lies  in  framing  its 
industrial  scheme  on  a  revenue  mainly  derived  from  a  tax  on 
imports.  This  latter  at  present  is,  unhappily,  a  necessity,  but 
beneficial  revenue  in  a  true  sense  can  only  be  revenue  derivable 
from  the  Colony's  own  productiveness.  The  Government's  aim, 
therefore,  should  be  to  attract  an  industrial  population,  and 
coincidentally  with  this  to  initiate  such  schemes — even  though 
their  cost  must  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years — which  will  allow 
the  land  to  be  occupied  by  that  population  to  its  greatest  possible 
benefit. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  in  Egypt  from  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy 
of  loans  for  public  works.  I  quote  Sir  Hanbury  Brown  on  "  Irriga- 
tion in  Egypt." 

**  The  cultivated  area  of  Egypt  had  increased  from  6,000,000  to 
6,000,000  acres,  and  the  value  of  land  had  been  doubled ;  while  at 
the  same  time  that  these  benefits  were  accruing  the  land  tax  had 
been  reduced  from  ^5,000,000  to  £4,500,000.  If  these  results 
were  represented  by  figures  giving  their  money  value,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  return  for  the  special  expenditure  of  under 
.€4,000,000  incurred  in  bringing  these  results  about  was  not  a 
hundred  per  cent,  only,  but  several  hundred  per  cent." 
""    India,  Australia,  and  Africa  have  all  realised  the  wisdom  of 
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pledging  credits  for  works  which  will  benefit  posterity,  and  I  do 
think  that  British  Guiana  should  ponder  these  things  rather  than 
lie  dormant  until  the  age  of  miracles  may  return. 

I  should  like  to  hear  of  an  engineer  who  has  had  a  part  in  the 
Egyptian  work  being  associated  with  the  Colonial  civil  engineer  in 
planning  and  estimating  -for  a  suitable  scheme  of  land  development. 

I  have  mentioned  the  lime,  cocoa,  cocoanut  and  cofifee  industries. 
These  do  not  offer  the  same  problems  as  sugar  and  rice,  since  hey 
can  be  grown  on  the  river  banks,  which  have  not  the  same  difficulties 
as  regards  drainage.  There  is  a  great  field  for  the  production  of 
citrate  of  lime  in  competition  with  the  present  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  as  lime-trees  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
Colony ;  while  the  normal  price  of  cocoa  should  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  a  profitable  product,  when  the  people  are  there  to  grow  it. 
I  may  add  that  I  think  sugar  proprietors  should  devote  some 
thought  to  the  production  of  products  other  than  sugar  on  their 
waste  lands.  Land  which  is  not  suitable  for  sugar-cane  may  be 
well  suited  for  something  else,  and  if  an  estate  had  a  nucleus  of 
divers  products  there  would  probably  be  a  resultant  profit,  which 
would  help  to  prevent  a  loss  whenever  the  sugar  crop  or  market 
might  fail. 

I  now  shall  touch  briefly  on  the  industries  of  .the  interior,  which 
deserves  separate  consideration.  For  there  is  a  strong  dividing-line 
between  the  life  on  the  low-lying  flat  lands  of  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  with  its  great  rivers  flowing  over  falls  and  cataracts,  and 
with  its  vast  forests,  covering  hundreds  of  miles,  silent  and  un- 
trodden, save  by  the  aboriginal  Indians,  or  by  the  few  seekers  after 
the  wealth  which  lies  therein.  There  is  a  strange  and,  to  me, 
almost  a  solemn  fascination  over  it  all  as  it  stands  there  waiting 
through  the  ages  until  its  time  is  fulfilled  and  man  in  the  search  of 
wealth  brings  his  roads,  his  railways,  his  factories  and  his  town- 
ships, and  sets  them  in  its  midst.  Those  whose  calling  lies  in  the 
forest  like  to  think  upon  it  as  being  the  real  Guiana ;  and,  indeed,  I 
am  often  tempted  to  think  so  too,  although  it  is  as  a  sealed  book  to 
the  majority  of  the  coast  inhabitants,  who,  even  so,  are  called  upon 
to  direct  its  destiny. 

One  is  sometimes  asked :  What  position  would  you  assign  to  British 
Guiana  in  the  gold -producing  world  ?  but  as  so  little  of  it  has  been 
proved  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  You  will  remember  that  I  suggested 
a  similarity  of  formation  and  richness  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
country  stretching  from  Panama  to  the  south  of  the  Guianas,andit 
appears  clear  that  there  is  an  auriferous  belt  which  runs  south- 
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west  from  Yenezaela  through  the  three  Guianas — British,  Dutch, 
and  French.  This  belt,  of  course,  is  irregular,  and  varies  in  rich- 
ness, but  its  course  can  be  traced  without  any  long  breaks  in  its 
continuity.  It  consists  of  reefs  or  veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  and 
also  of  primary  and  metamorphic  rocks  upheaved  and  disrupted  by 
other  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  These  rocks,  under  the  conditions 
obtaining  throughout  the  district  referred  to,  become  weathered  and 
disintegrated.  They  thus  form  into  clays  and  gravels,  and  the  gold 
becomes  free  and  tends  to  gravitate  downwards.  When  this  occurs 
in  the  valleys  the  waters  of  the  many  rivers  and  creeks  work  upon 
the  residual,  carrying  off  the  lighter  matter  and  thus  concentrating 
the  gold ;  and  as  these  creeks  in  course  of  years  change  their 
beds,  now  eating  into  and  carrying  away  a  piece  of  land  at  one  bend 
of  their  course,  and  now  allowing  fresh  ground  to  silt  up  at  another 
spot,  so  there  is  a  general  concentration  continually  taking  place 
over  certain  stretches  of  flats,  and  it  will  be  found  that  under  such 
conditions  the  land  is  of  exceptional  value. 

A  commencement  has  now  been  made  with  dredging  on  scientific 
principles,  and  so  far  the  results  have  fully  justified  expectations ; 
but  there  are  many  portions  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  which  are  not 
yet  prospected,  and  where  propositions  of  dredging  or  hydraulicing 
would  well  repay  investigation. 

As  regards  quartz  mining,  so  little  is  known  of  the  reefs  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  dogmatise,  but  there  are  already  two  companies  in  the 
Colony  working  stamping  mills,  and  I  understand  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  prospects. 

The  two  important  factors  in  local  mining,  given  payable  ground, 
are  labour  and  transport.  I  have  heard  those  interested  in  mining 
complain  both  of  the  scarcity  and  of  the  cost  of  labour ;  indeed, 
one  expert,  who  has  an  acquaintance  with  mining  in  many  different 
lands,  East  and  West,  recently  told  me  that  although  the  land  he 
examined  was  richer  than  similar  propositions  in  other  countries, 
ye  Ihe  could  not  recommend  investing  money  there,  because  there 
was  neither  sufficient  quantity  nor  quality  of  labour.  I  must, 
however,  say  that  my  own  experience  has  not  been  so,  and  that  the 
labour  has  seemed  to  me  enough  for  the  present  requirements  at 
least,  although  quite  inadequate  for  any  development  scheme.  The 
black  man,  although  not  supplying  as  intelligent  a  class  of  labour 
as  is  found  in  other  gold  countries,  is  a  good  enough  worker  when 
kept  away  from  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and  spirits ;  while  for 
all  pioneer  work — for  boat-paddling,  timber-cutting,  and  droghering 
— he  earns  my  full  appreciation.  • 
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Of  the  other  forest  industries,  the  balata  business  is  thoroughly 
established  and  oalls  for  no  comment.  The  land  appears  in  every 
way  suitable  for  growing  such  rubber  trees  as  the  Hevea  Brasili- 
ensis,  which '  supplies  the  valuable  Para  rubber,  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  be  indigenous.  The  Sapium,  known  in  the  market  as 
Colombian  rubber,  is  met  with,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  The 
conditions  as  to  acquiring  grants  and  concessions  are  very  fair — in 
fact,  generous — and  advantage  is  being  rapidly  taken  of  them. 

The  timber  business  is  one  which  is  full  of  promise,  as  the  forest 
is  teeming  with  many  different  kinds  of  hardwoods  and  other  valu- 
able timber.  Little  attempt  at  scientific  working  has  yet  been 
made ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  way  the  timber  resources  of  the 
different  countries  which  have  so  far  supplied  the  world's  demand 
are  becoming  exhausted,  and  then,  when  we  look  at  the  Guiana 
forest,  with  its  flat  lands  for  light  railways  and  its  waterfalls  to 
generate  electricity,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  has  a  prosperous 
future  before  it. 

As  regards  transport,  you  will  readily  understand  that  it  may 
make  all  the  difference  to  the  success  of  a  mine,  or  a  gold  or 
timber  or  rubber  concession,  whether  stores  and  machinery  are 
brought  up  from  the  coast  by  railways,  or  even  by  mule  roads,  or 
whether  they  have  to  be  taken  up  in  small  boats,  with  many  men 
paddling,  from  rapid  to  rapid,  there  unloading,  carrying  over,  and 
re-loading,  which  means  that  months  may  elapse  before  they  reach 
their  destination,  while  transport  expenses  are  running  all  the 
while.  I  believe  that  there  is  in  British  Guiana  a  scheme  afoot 
to  divide  the  interior  into  districts,  and  if  the  aim  is  for  each 
district  eventually  to  have  an  administrator  of  experience  in  charge, 
such  as  the  sub-commissioners  of  Indian  or  Central  African  States, 
who  may  rule  with  all  the  dignity  of  office  and  with  a  sufficient 
police  force  behind  him,  I,  for  one,  should  welcome  it.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  Lands  Department  in  Georgetown,  but,  however  zealous 
its  commissioner  may  at  any  time  be,  and  however  vast  his  experi- 
ence of  gold  and  forestry,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  for  one  man 
personally  to  undertake  the  efficient  control  and  development  of  some 
80,000  square  miles  of  territory ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  it. 
I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  the  industries  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  Colony — the  coast  and  the  interior —and  my  view  is 
that  what  militates  against  the  development  of  the  one  is  tack  of 
population,  together  with  absence  of  initiation  of  pubHc  works ; 
while  the  chief  point  against  the  other  is  difficulty  of  transport, 
and,  in*a  lesser  degree,  lack  of  population.    I  have  purposely  left 
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bui  the  third  section — i,e,  the  cattle-raising  savannahs  hehind  the 
gold  districts— for  its  development  does  not  call  for  consideration 
to-day.  Sufficient  to  say  that  it  combines  both  needs  of  transport 
and  labour,  but  labour  of  a  different  classy  for  it  is  a  white  man's 
country  there,  and  the  attraction  of  white  labour  will  be  a  problem 
of  the  future. 

I  would  now  ask  your  attention  to  a  final  word  on  the  labouir 
question,  the  conclusive  consideration  of  which  I  have  purposely 
avoided  until  I  could  lay  all  the  facts  and  factors  in  the  case  before 
you.  I  have  stated  the  premises,  and  the  conclusion  is  this — that 
although  the  Colony  looks  to  the  outside  world  for  capital,  it  cannot 
hope  to  fill  its  place  among  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire  until  it 
provides  a  population ;  and  it  cannot  hope  to  do  this  until  it  pro- 
motes immigration. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  broad  question  of  immigration 
in  general.  To  me  it  seems  but  the  furthering  of  a  natural  law-^ 
the  law  that  as  one  part  of  the  globe  becomes  over- populated,  the 
surplus  population  is  transferred  to  a  part  which  is  under-populated  j 
the  natural  concomitant  being  that  one  is  more  easily  able  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  latter  than  the  former  place.  It  thus 
forms  a  part  of  the  universal  scheme  which  I  endeavoured  to  adum^- 
brate  in  my  opening  remarks,  namely,  the  gradually  extending 
cultivation  of  the  undeveloped  parts  of  the  earth. 

I  grant  that  there  may  be  a  qualification :  that  where  a  strong, 
growing,  virile  race  is  in  possession  of  the  soil  it  may  wish  to 
preserve  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  called  "  racial  purity,**  rather 
than  introduce  into  its  midst  yellow  or  black  races  of  different 
language,  customs  and  nationality.  This  has  been  shown  recently 
in  Australia,  and  more  recently  still  in  Canada,  where  this  instinct 
of  racial  self-preservation  is  strong.  But  even  this  view  is  not 
necessarily  a  narrow  one.  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Premier  of  Australia, 
speaking  at  the  King's  Birthday  banquet  at  Melbourne  last  year, 
said,  "The  settlement  of  territory  underlies  all.  issues.  Not  until 
the  Commonwealth  has  obtained  a  population  in  proportion  to  its 
resources  will  it  speak  with  authority  in  the  Council  of  the 
Empire.*' 

And  Mr.  Budyard  Eipling  summed  up  the  Canadian  position  at 
Ottawa  in  October  last  in  these  words  :  "  The  policy  of  exclusion 
must  lead  to  the  starvation  of  the  body  politic  and  to  the  fettering 
of  the  mind  of  the  nation.*'  Weighty  words  are  these,  and  well 
worthy  to  be  digested  by  the  proletariat  of  British  Guiana. 

And  if  we  turn  to  other  places  affording  a  closer  parsQlel  to 
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Guiana,  we  learn  the  view  of  Louisiana  from  the  Louisiaiva  Planter^ 
which  in  a  recent  issue  said :  "  Earnest  efforts  have  been  macle  in 
the  way  of  organisation  of  immigration,  first  on  the  part  of  the 
sugar  planters,  and  again  on  the  part  of  the  leading  agriculturists 
of  the  State  generally.  These  efforts  have  been  wonderfully 
successful,  and  a  large  amount  of  immigration  has  been  turned 
towards  this  port,  and  its  advantages  are  under  consideration 
throughout  the  world  everywhere  where  labourers  are  contemplating 
bettering  their  condition  by  immigration  to  foreign  lands." 

Let  us  turn  to  Cuba,  our  great  West  Indian  rival.  This  is  what 
the  Havana  Post  says:  "The  immigration  problem  is  a  very 
serious  one  in  Cuba,  now  that  the  source  from  Spain  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  Government  should  not  lose  time  in 
undertaking  to  attract  labourers  from  other  countries.'' 

I  could  multiply  instances  of  the  increasing  thought  being 
given  to  immigration  by  all  countries  where  there  are  lands  and 
industries  to  be  developed ;  but  ]  think  it  must  be  clear  that 
immigration  is  necessary  to  develop  the  resources  of  British 
Guiana. 

Now  there  are  at  present  five  nations  which  are  seemingly 
desirous  of  making  their  way  into  other  lands.  They  are  the 
ItaUans,  Spanish,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  East  Indians ;  but  I 
shall  not  detain  you  in  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  these 
races  in  detail,  except  to  say  that  in  the  future  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  may  be  found  the  best  type  of  colonist  for  the  high 
savannahs,  because  I  am  convinced  that  for  present  purposes  the 
East  Indians  are  the  best  suited  immigrants.  They  are  British 
subjects;  there  are  already  over  100,000  of  them  settled  in  the 
Colony ;  they  have  proved  themselves  good  colonists  once  they  are 
acclimatised,  and  the  organisation  for  their  importation  already 
exists  both  in  India  and  in  Guiana. 

I  urge,  then,  that  an  effort  be  made  to  increase  the  annual 
indent  of  immigrants,  and  that  the  planters  and  the  Government 
divide  the  whole  cost,  the  planters  getting  the  men  indentured  to 
the  estates  for  five,  or  even  a  less  term  of  years,  and  in  return 
teaching,  training,  and  acclimatising  them,  and  the  Colony  then 
getting  the  benefit  of  them  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

The  Colony's  portion  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general 
revenue ;  and  if  I  am  met  with  the  reply  that  the  Colony  cannot 
afford  it,  I  would  point  out  that  it  last  year  could  afford  to  devote 
a  large  amount  of  surplus  revenue  to  taking  off  the  duty  on  kerosine 
oil,  an  act  which  was  of  no  apparent  benefit,  and  which  I  would 
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describe  as  almost  criminal  when  the  needs  of  development  ;'were 
staring  the  community  in  the  face.  Then,  the  new  rice  industry 
shows  that  immigration  has  put  £87,500  of  fresh  capital  in  circula- 
tion in  the  land.  Is  it  not  right  that  some  of  the  benefit  of  this 
should  be  devoted  to  increasing  immigration  ?  and  is  it  not  fair  to 
assume  that  such  an  increase  would  bring  about  a  corresponding 
increase  of  circulating  capital  ? 
My  proposals  briefly  are  these  : — 

1.  That  the  Colony  should  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  importation 
of  East  Indians  out  of  the  general  revenue. 

2.  That  a  Commission  of  three,  similar  to  the  Commission  which 
is  being  sent  from  Natal  this  year  for  the  same  purpose,  should  visit 
India  and  investigate  the  conditions  of  recruiting  there.  The  visit 
of  Natal's  Commission  makes  the  time  opportune,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  found  that  economies  and  improvements  could  be  effected 
in  various  ways,  such  as  in  the  cost  of  transport.  One  member  of 
this  Commission  should  be  the  Immigration  Agent:  General  of  the 
Colony,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  visit  would  be  productive  of  much 
good. 

3.  As  vacancies  occur  in  the  Immigration  Service  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  fill  the  posts  with  men  from  the  Civil  Service  of 
India,  who  have  had  a  lifelong  experience  of  the  Indian  in  his 
native  land. 

4.  The  half-share  of  the  return  passage  to  India  should  be 
abolished,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  in  the  Combined 
Court  in  1890.  This  is  a  surviving  anachronism  of  the  time  when 
the  Indian  Government  distrusted  the  intention  or  ability  of  Guiana 
to  take  care  of  its  people.  The  fact  that  the  earnings  carried  back  by 
return  immigrants  average  £100— far  more  than  they  would  save 
in  India — and  sometimes  have  reached  as  high  as  £3,000,  has  since 
1903  influenced  the  Indian.  Government  to  make  the  cooHe  pay 
half  of  the  fare ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  cost  is  only 
£10,  a  small  amount  out  of  the  individual's  savings,  I  do  not  think 
that  much  persuasion  would  be  required  for  the  Indian  Government 
to  let  this  be  charged  to  the  individual.  For  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  half-cost  of  the  return  passage  of  all  coolies  imported 
compels  the  planters  to  lock  up  large  sums,  which  may  never  be 
drawn  upon :  while  the  fact  that  he  has  the  right  to  this  half-ticket 
often  induces  a  coolie  to  return  when  he  has  no  real  wish  to  go. 
So  he  departs  with  his  savings,  meaning  to  return  to  Guiana  on  a 
fresh  indenture ;  but  when  he  applies  in  Calcutta  he  finds  that  he 
is  too  old  or  has  developed  some  minor  infirmity ;  he  soon  loses 
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all  his  r  money,  thanks  to  the  rapacity  of  his  relations,  and  as  he  is 
compelled  to  work  for  a  few  pence  per  day,  instead  of  being  the" 
man  of  means  he  was  in  Guiana,  he  lingers  on  a  discontented  and 
useless  unit  of  the  Indian  population.  The  rise  of  the  rice  industry 
and  the  knowledge  that  every  East  Indian  can  make  a  living  out  of 
it  would  make  this-  a  fitting  time  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  India  Office  on  the  subject. 

r  venture  to  urge  the  authorities  both  here  and  in  the  Colony 
to  give  their  earnest  consideration  to  these  four  proposals.  For 
the  matter  is  one  of  vital  importance.  The  Colony  is  at  the  turning 
of  the  ways  ;  if  it  realises  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  then  will 
it  justify  its  existence  as  a  part  of  the  Empire  ;  but  if  it  is  content 
to  regard  the  matter  from  a  purely  parochial  point  of  view,  then 
may  it  be  passed  by  in  the  search  for  wealth  and  remain  for  all 
time  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth. 

You  will  remember  that  when  speaking  of  the  existing  popula- 
tion I  stated  that  the  whites  constituted  but  5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  the  East  Indian  population  was  42  per  cent.,  the 
black  population  was  88  per  cent.,  and  the  combined  black  and 
mixed  races  49  per  cent.  This  I  now  wish  to  consider  in  reference 
to  the  franchise. 

The  franchise  was  given  to  the  Colony  in  1892,  and  five  electoral 
districts  were  created,  two  towns  and  three  counties.  These 
return  fourteen  members  to  the  Combined  Court,  while  the  Official 
or  Government  section  numbers  eight.  You  mil  therefore  see  that 
the  elective  section  has  a  permanent  majority,  and  thus  holds  the 
power  in  all  legislation  which  concerns  taxation  and  finance.  The 
qualification  for  the  franchise  is,  put  shortly,  the  ownership  of 
three  acres  of  cultivated  land  or  an  income  of  £100. 

In  the  towns,  which  return  five  members,  out  of  20,000  male 
inhabitants  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  1,600  hold  the  franchise  and 
1,200  voted  at  the  last  election,  i.e.  a  proportion  of  6  per  cent,  of 
the  male  population. 

In  the  counties,  which  return  nine  members  and  have  a  popula- 
tion of  80,000  males  over  fifteen,  1,966  had  the  right  of  recording 
their  vote,  this  giving  an  average  of  actual  voters  of  about 
2  per  cent.,  the  majority  of  these  being  blacks.  You  will  thus  see 
that  if  a  population  of  806,000  is  inadequate  for  a  Colony  of 
90,000  square  miles,  a  voter  list  of  8,500,  or  just  over  1  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  one  voter  to  every  25  square  miles,  is  even  more 
ridiculous  to  direct  its  destiny,  especially  when  the  major  part  of  this 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  section  of  the  black  or  coloured 
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community.  This  section  has  banded  together  in  more"or  less  open 
association  to  further  its  own  interests,  and  constitutes,  to  my  mind, 
a  hindrance,  if  not  a  danger,  to  the  State,  especially  when  it  can 
always  command  a  majority  at  the  polls.  Its  tendency  is  unduly  to 
emphasise  the  colour  question,  and  to  direct  legislation  not  to  the 
national  good,  but  to  the  furtherance  of  its  own  particular  aims. 

So  it  comes  about  that  some  of  those  who  vote  think  that  even 
the  planters'  immigration  should  be  stopped,  as  they  would  then  be 
forced  to  pay  high  wages  in  order  to  get  the  blacks  to  work ;  while 
there  are  others,  especially  those  who  till  the  land,  who  have  no 
objection  to  the  increase  of  population  as  long  as  some  one  else 
pays,  but  who  are  taught  to  oppose  any  larger  scheme  of  immigra- 
tion.  I  regret  to  say  that  opportunity  is  never  lost  to  foster  an 
inimical  feeling  against  the  sugar  planter ;  indeed,  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me  that  even  to  be  a  planter  constitutes  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  certain  party  politicians.  I  have  often  wondered  why  this 
should  be,  and  I  think  it  must  be  that  the  planter  in  olden  days  is 
reputed  to  have  retarded  th^  development  of  the  Colony.  I  myself 
am  inclined  to  agree  that  in  the  days  when  the  planter  element  was 
influential  in  the  Court  enough  attention  was  not  given  to  opening 
up  the  country ;  but  this  power  ended  in  1892,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  the  efforts  of  their  successors,  the  majority  of  whom  were  the 
representatives  of  this  portion  of  the  population  to  which  I  refer, 
have  displayed  much  greater  energy  in  this  direction.  In  any  case, 
the  fact  that  the  planters  have  been  the  means  of  circulating  some 
£600,000  per  annum  in  wages,  and  latterly  of  supplying  a  population 
to  start  the  rice  industry,  destroys  the  last  shred  of  justification  for 
anyone  to  renew  this  worn-out  charge. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  or  read  •debates  when  hours  have  been 
devoted  to  questions  and  speeches  on  the  pension  of  a  prison 
warder,  the  wages  of  a  hospital  nurse,  or  some  trivial  sin  of  com- 
mission or  omission  on  the  part  of  some  unsuspecting  official, 
presumably  because  this  type  of  party  warfare  comes  more  within 
their  political  and  economic  knowledge  than  the  consideration  of 
such  important  subjects  as  those  of  population  and  labour,  of 
establishing  agricultural  banks,  of  technical  education,  of  land 
settlement,  of  irrigation  schemes,  of  opening  up  the  hinterland,  of 
developing  tourist  traffic,  of  advertising  the  Colony,  of  improved 
cable  communication,  of  reciprocal  relations  with  Canada,  and  other 
urgent  matters.  And  all  the  time  the  Colony  is,  as  it  were,  crying 
out  for  a  policy  of  constructive  statesmanship  to  save  it  from  its 
self-styled  friends. 
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In  saying  this  I  have  no  desire  to  animadvert  upon  the  black 
people.  For  they  are  of  much  value  to  the  Colony  in  many  walks 
of  life;  they  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  its  industrial 
development,  and  the  majority  of  contented,  hard-working  Creoles 
and  blacks  are  gifted  with  sufQcient  common-sense  to  know  that 
what  is  best  for  the  Colony  must  be  best  for  them  ;  but  it  is  just 
this  fraction  of  those  who  have  the  vote  which  is  apt  to  be  led  away 
by  blandishments  and  sophistries  to  regard  the  country  as  created 
for  its  sole  personal  benefit,  and  in  doing  so  to  retard  the  advance- 
ment of  the  State. 

I  should  like  to  hear  of  a  Commission  being  appointed, 
either  from  this  side  or  locally,  to  investigate  this  whole  question 
of  franchise,  to  find  out  in  what  few  hands  the  power  to  rule 
the  Colony  now  lies,  to  examine  the  qualifications  of  both 
electors  and  representatives,  and  to  suggest  some  means  by  which 
the  power  conferred  by  the  franchise  might  be  more  equitably 
distributed  among  all  sections  of  society  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  country.  IndjBcd,  I  would  go  further  than  this.  I  have  said 
that  the  European  population  numbers  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  Colony  of  the  Empire  the  white 
element  should,  be  subject  to  the  coloured,  whether  it  be  black, 
brown,  or  yellow — African,  East  Indian,  or  Mongolian.  For  it  may 
be  the  blacks  to-day  who  rule  the  land ;  it  may  be  the  East  Indians 
to-morrow ;  it  may — who  knows  ? — be  the  Japanese  in  the  future. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  Constitution  was  an  attempt  to  base 
the  polity  on  our  home  ideas ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  ideal,  and 
one  would  recall  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Morley  last  month  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  kindred  subject :  "  What  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  grossest  of  all  the  fallacies  in  practical  politics  is  that 
you  can  cut  out,  frame  and  shape  a  system  of  government  for 
communities  with  absolutely  different  sets  of  social,  religious,  and 
economic  conditions — that  you  can  cut  them  all  out  by  a  standardised 
pattern,  and  say  that  what  is  good  for  us  here  is  good  for  them 
there."  Therefore  I  say  that  the  officials,  the  representatives  of 
Imperial  rule,  should  have  a  permanent  majority  in  the  Court,  who 
may  be  guaranteed  to  take  a  broader  and  more  impartial  view  of 
matters  than  those  whose  knowledge  of  economics,  finance  or 
commerce  has  ofttimes  not  a  very  deep  foundation.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  deemed  inadvisable  thus  to  bring  the  Colony*s  govern- 
ment more  into  line  with  that  of  Jamaica  or  Trinidad,  and  so 
perhaps  to  take  a  step  towards  West  Indian  Federation,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council — a  nominated 
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body  oonsisfeing  of  about  four  official  and  four  lay  members  who 
advise  the  Governor— should  be  ex- officio  members  of  the  Combined 
Court,  and  thus  at  least  ensure  men  of  weight  being  always  in  the 
Court. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  reading  to  you  an  extract  from 
a  local  paper  called  The  People,  which  has  sometimes  served  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  reactionary  policy  which  I  have  indicated,  but 
which  on  occasion  is  illumined  by  shrewd  common- sense  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  all.  The  criticism  which  it  makes  is 
against  the  community  generally,  and  it  charges  it  with  a  lack  of 
enterprise  and  a  complacent  acquiescence  in  the  existing  condition 
of  things  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  wholly  undeserved. 

This  is  the  extract  : — 

''  The  blank  unacquaintance  with,  and  lack  of  interest  in,  the 
great  world  of  human  activity  beyond  the  bar  of  Demerara  River, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  even  the  better  educated  Creole,  is  a 
constant  cause  of  astonishment  to  visitors  from  the  nerve-centres  of 
the  Empire.  What  men  are  thinking,  writing,  inventing  in  other 
lands  comes,  like  some  dim  echo  of  the  doings  in  another  planet, 
contorted  and  refracted  into  bizarre  shapes  to  the  ears  of  the 
colonist  of  Guiana ;  and  in  business  matters  he  goes  on  in 
traditional  and  antiquated  fashion,  wondering  why  the  times  are 
bad,  and  proposing  absurd  remedies  for  difficulties  which  simply 
arise  from  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  competition  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  If  anything  is  going  to  be  done  for  the 
Colony,  the  Colony  had  best  make  up  its  mind  that  it  will  have  to 
do  most  of  the  shoving  itself.*' 

That  last  sentence,  in  its  simple  terminology,  should,  I  think,  be 
committed  to  memory  by  every  Colonist,  irrespective  of  race,  colour 
or  creed. 

And  now  I  have  at  last  reached  the  end  of  my  review,  which  I 
humbly  put  forward  as  an  honest  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  economic  and  political  position  in  British 
Guiana. 

It  may  be  charged  against  me  that  I  need  not  have  indicated  its 
faults  and  flaws,  but  might  have  contented  myself  with  extolling 
the  advantages  of  the  country.  I  do  not  agree,  and  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  indicate  the  specific  steps  which  should  be  taken 
towards  development,  rather  than  merely  indulge  in  optimistic 
generalities. 

If,  then,  the  Colony,  and  especially  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  welfare  both  here  and  there,  will  realise  that  its  progress 
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is  hindered  by  these  factors,  and  if  it  will  give  some  earnest  of  its 
intention  to  remedy  them,  then  can  one  confidently  appeal  to 
capitalists  to  turn  their  eyes  to  this  land  of  promise  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  so  far  have  done. 

There  are  opportunities  for  profitable  investment  in  irrigated 
rice  estates,  in  rice-paper  mills,  in  cocoanut-oil  and  fibre  factories, 
in  fruit-preserving,  in  rubber  plantations,  in  gold-mining,  dredging 
and  hydraulicing,  in  diamond-mining,  in  paper  pulp  mills,  in 
timber  mills,  in  electric  power  generation,  in  coastal  transport 
systems,  and  in  larger  railway  schemes  for  developing  the  hinterland. 

For  Nature  has  nobly  played  her  part  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  by  showering  her  favours  on  the  land  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  and  it  remains  now  for  the  Colony  to  do  its  share  in 
supplying  the  men,  and  for  this  country  to  do  its  share  in  supplying 
the  means. 

It  may  be  that  in  aiming  at  these  ideals  I  have  strayed  beyond 
the  realm  of  practicabihties,  but  I  have  endeavoured  throughout  my 
remarks  to  depict  the  rdle  which  British  Guiana  should  fill  in  the 
Imperial  system.  It  may  not  be  a  great  one,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  a  worthy  one,  and  I  have  sufficient  trust  in  our  destiny  to 
believe  that  if  an  honest  effort  be  made  towards  this  aim  it  will 
in  the  end  be  crowned  with  success. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  W.  Mitchell-Thomson,  M.P.,  who  opened  the  discussion, 
described  British  Guiana  as  a  land  of  promise  that  is  too  little 
known  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Davson  by  his  Paper  would  do  much  towards  awakening  a 
greater  interest  in  the  Colony  and  a  greater  realisation  of  its  possi- 
bilities. It  was,  no  doubt,  true  that  sugar  was,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  the  backbone  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Mitchell-Thomson  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  production  of  cane-sugar  is  gradually  but  surely  over- 
taking beet  as  the  main  factor  in  the  world's  supplies,  a  return  just 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  showing  that  whereas  in  1902  the 
production  of  cane  was  6,250,000  tons  and  of  beet  a  little  more 
than  that  figure,  the  supply  of  beet-sugar  now  is  6,900,000  tons 
and  of  cane  7,800,000  tons.  The  whole  problem  of  the  cheap 
production  of  sugar  lay,  of  course,  in  the  cheap  production  of 
canes,  and  he  emphasised  the  importance  of  encouraging  experi- 
ments in  this  direction^    He  was  sorry  to  notice  a  reduction  this 
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year  in  the  grant  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Department  of 
Agrioolture  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  not  too  late,  he  hoped,  to 
secure  that  the  grant  should  be  kept  at  its  present  level.  There 
were  problems  connected  with  the  production  of  cane-sugar  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  complexity  that  still  required  to  be  investi- 
gated. A  whole  new  science  had,  in  fact,  been  opened  up  by  the 
discovery  of  various  means  of  cultivating  bacteria,  with  the  object 
of  extracting  nitrogen  instead  of  having  to  use  expensive  nitrates. 
In  regard  to  the  labour  question,  Mr.  Mitchell- Thomson  thought 
that,  for  the  reasons  put  forward,  Mr.  Davson's  suggestion  that 
the  cost  of  importing  the  necessary  hands  should  not  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  planters  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  He 
did  not  know  how  far  Mr.  Davson's  other  suggestion,  as  regarded 
the  employment  of  retired  Indian  civil  servants  as  iihmigration 
officers,  would  answer,  because,  for  one  thing,  such  men  were  so 
highly  paid  ;  but  he  thought  the  proposed  commission  of  inquiry  on 
labour  questions  and  the  cost  of  transport  would  be  amply  justified 
by  the  results.  The  quotation  from  the  Demerara  People  deploring 
the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  British  Guiana  as 
regards  the  outside  world  was,  he  thought,  an  argument  for  having 
some  better  means  of  cable  communication  with  Great  Britain. 
He  did  not  know  that  he  altogether  agreed  with  Mr.  Davson  in 
putting  away  for  the  present  the  question  of  the  development  of 
the  hinterland,  which  would  appear  to  be  a  potential  asset  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  difficulties  of  transport  had  been  got  over  in 
other  cases,  and  should  not  prove  insuperable ;  and,  moreover,  in 
the  tropics  we  had  not  so  many  countries  which  were  white  men*s 
countries  that  we  could  afford  to  overlook  them. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Lawrence,  speaking  as  a  resident  in  the  Colony, 
agreed  with  the  main  conclusions  of  the  Pap*er.  The  chief  want  of 
the  Colony  was  capital ;  without  capital  they  could  not  expect  to 
get  labour,  and  the  only  way  of  increasing  the  supply  of  labour  was 
by  means  of  immigration,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  which,  he  agreed, 
might  very  well  be  transferred  to  the  public  exchequer.  The 
development  of  the  rice  industry  had,  he  believed,  strengthened  the 
feeling  that  more  labour  was  waoted,  and  that  steps  such  as  had 
been  suggested  might  properly  be  taken  to  obtain  it.  He  could  not 
himself  agree  with  Mr.  Davson's  view  that  popular  representation 
had  proved  a  failure  in  the  Colony.  The  legislation  of  the  Colony 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  which  had  a  permanent 
official  majority,  and  the  popular  representatives  had  control  only 
in  Qnancial  questions  which  came  before  the  Combined  Court, 
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Here  there  was  an  elected  majority.  If  their  power  had  been 
perversely  and  unreasonably  exercised,  he  was  not  so  much  addicted 
to  the  theories  of  popular  government  as  not  to  agree  to  some 
change,  but  in  his  view  that  situation  had  not  arisen.  It  had  been 
suggested  in  the  course  of  the  Paper  that  immigration  should  be 
encouraged  and  part  of  the  expense  defrayed  by  the  public  revenue, 
and  also  that  there  should  be  a  greater  readiness  to  embark  on 
public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony.  One  might  infer  that 
these  things  were  being  constantly  proposed  by  the  Government  of 
the  Colony  and  rejected  by  the  popular  majorities  in  the  Combined 
Court.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  He  had  for  some  years 
been  a  member  of  the  two  courts,  and  could  testify  that  at  every 
session  of  the  Combined  Court  proposals  were  made  by  the  elective 
members  that  the  Government  should  put  on  the  estimates  charges 
for  such  purposes  as  Mr.  Davson  had  suggested.  This  was  all 
they  could  do,  because  under  the  constitution  all  expenditure  must 
be  initiated  by  the  Government,  and  elective  members  could  only 
reject  their  proposals.  He  could  not,  in  fact,  recollect  any  instsuice 
in  which  expenditure  such  as  the  general  sense  of  the  Colony  would 
approve  had  been  capriciously  or  unreasonably  rejected  under  the 
present  form  of  government.  He  therefore  did  not  think  any  case 
had  been  made  out  for  any  revolution  or  coup  d*Stat,  Those  who 
were  disposed  to  invest  capital  in  the  Colony  need  not  be  deterred 
by  any  idea  that  useful  measures  of  public  improvement  would  be 
frustrated  by  the  kind  of  control  that  was  given  to  the  people  over 
the  public  expenditure.  Some  years  ago  the  finances  were  in  a 
bad  state,  but  now  they  were  on  a  sound  basis.  This  had  taken 
place  under  popular  government,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  course  of 
politics  did  not  lend  support  to  the  view  that  there  was  something 
so  hopelessly  or  radically  wrong  as  to  justify  the  course  that  had 
been  suggested. 

Sir  E.  Noel  Walker,  K.C,M.G.,.recalled  that  some  thirty-four 
years  had  passed  since  he  terminated  seven  years  of  pleasant  duty 
in  the  Colony.  It  was  his  fortune  while  there  to  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Davson's  father,  and  he  could  testify  that  the  son  was  "  a  chip 
of  the  old  block.''  But  though  he  had  been  so  many  years  absent 
from  the  Colony,  he  had  kept  himself  in  touch  with  its  affairs.  He 
gathered  that  what  was  wanted  for  the  development  of  the  country 
was  in  the  first  place  confidence.  In  its  wake  would  come  the 
necessary  capital  and  labour.  He  was  disappointed  at  the  poor 
show  made  by  the  railway,  and  in  addition  to  information  on  that 
point  he  would  be  glad  to  know  on  what  lines  the  Government 
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would  give  land  to  people  going  to  the  Colony.  As  regarded  the 
suggested  changes  in  the  constitution  his  general  view  was  that 
''  whatever  is  hest  administered  is  best/' 

Sir  William  H.  Trbaohbb,  K.C.M.G.,  inquired  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  report  that  large  quantities  of  the  Hevea 
Brasiliensis  had  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  Colony.  He 
suggested  as  a  method  of  helping  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
British  Guiana  in  regard  to  transport,  labour,  and  the  like,  that  the 
authorities  should  invite  the  aid  of  some  experienced  official  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  similar  difficulties  had  been  successfully 
overcome. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.) :  The  question  of 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  British  Guiana  is  of  imperial 
interest  both  directly  and  indirectly  in  its  bearing  on  the  general 
question  of  the  administration  of  our  tropical  Colonies.  British 
Guiana,  as  Mr.  Davson  has  reminded  us,  has  an  area  rather  larger 
than  Great  Britain.  From  the  point  of  view  of  economic  geography 
it  presents  three  belts :  a  flat  coast  belt  of  alluvial  soil  unsurpassed 
in  fertility  and  suited  for  many  varieties  of  tropical  agriculture  ;  a 
belt  of  hills  and  plains  rich  in  forest  and  mineral  products  ;  and  an 
elevated  savannah  adapted  to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries 
of  a  temperate  climate.  To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  account 
of  the  resources  of  any  one  of  these  belts  within  the  limits  to 
which  I  must  confine  myself  would  be  impossible.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. An  account  of  the  resources  of  British  Guiana  was  given  by 
Professor  Harrison  in  an  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of -the 
West  India  Committee  in  July  last.  It  has  been  republished,  and 
supplies  in  a  moderate  compass  the  most  authentic  and  compre- 
hensive statement  ol  the  resources  of  British  Guiana  that  has  ever 
yet  been  presented.  I  recommend  it  to  the  study  of  members  of  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  and  all  others  interested  in  the  commerce 
of  the  tropics.  And  here  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  capitalists  the  resources  of  British  Guiana  the  Imperial 
Institute  offers  itself  as  an  agency  of  which  the  Colony  is  preparing 
to  avail  itself.  It  is  arranging  to  maintain  at  the  Institute  a  col- 
lection of  Colonial  products  which  will  be  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  Colony's  resources  as  set  out  in  Professor  Harrison's  address. 
Professor  Dunstan  authorises  me  to  say  that  he  beHeves  the 
arrangements  being  made  will  constitute  a  really  efficient  agency. 
And  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  Government  of  British 
Guiana  has,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  done  me 
the  honour  of  asking  me  to  act  as  an  adviser  in  carrying  out  the 
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arrangements.  Mr.  Davson*s  paper  is  an  appropriate  supplement 
to  Professor  Harrison's  address,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  question 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  and  adequate  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  which  Professor  Harrison  has  classified  and 
described  under  the  heads  of  agricultural,  forest,  mineral  and  power 
resources.  Briefly  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Colony  include 
nearly  every  article  of  tropical  produce  that  enters  into  the 
primary  and  constant  consumption  of  our  households,  such  as 
sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  bananas,  citrons  and  other  fruits,  and  rice. 
In  respect  of  raw  materials  of  tropical  origin,  the  Colony  offers  a 
field  of  exceptional  promise  for  the  operations  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growers'  Association,  and  seems  ideally  suited  for  the  cultivation, 
in  different  areas,  of  different  varieties  of  rubber-yielding  trees.  • 
Its  forest  resources  are  practically  unlimited,  and  include  timbers 
that  range  from  the  hardest,  such  as  greenheart — a  timber  largely 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Manchester  Canal — to  wood 
that  has  been  found  the  most  suitable  yet  discovered  for  the  manu- 
facture of  match-boxes.  To  what  Mr.  Davson  has  said  of  the 
mineral  resources  I  may  add  a  few  words.  It  was  the  search  for 
gold  that  originally  led  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  and  the  imperial  ad- 
venturers of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  **  that  mighty, 
rich  and  beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana."  But  for  centuries  the 
search  was  abandoned  until,  in  1884,  gold  to  the  amount  of 
250  ounces  was  officially  declared  among  the  exports  of  the  Colony. 
At  the  close  of  1906  very  nearly  2,000,000  ounces  had  been  de- 
clared, of  an  estimated  value  of  over  £7,250,000.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  as  yet  vast  districts  remain  untouched.  The  renewal  of  enter- 
prise in  search  of  gold  was  quickly  followed  by  the  first  discovery  of 
diamonds  in  considerable  quantities  in  1890,  and  in  a  few  years 
about  740,000  stones,  of  an  estimated  value  of  £68,000,  were 
declared  for  export.  It  is,  perhaps,  premature  to  invite  attention 
to  the  power  resources  of  British  Guiana  in  the  falls  and  cataracts 
that  extend  for  miles  along  the  course  of  many  of  the  great  rivers 
that  traverse  it,  and  by  wbich  alone  access  can  be  gained  to  the 
interior.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development  of 
electrical  energy  from  these  falls  and  cataracts  would  do  more  than 
anything  to  ensure  the  rapid  development  of  the  forest  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  interior.  It  would,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  solve  the  problem  of  the  labour  supply,  which  Mr.  Davson 
has  made  the  main  proposition  of  his  Paper.  For  with  all  its 
wealth  of  resources,  and  a  territory  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
the  area  of  the  Colony  beneficially    occupied    does  not  exceed 
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150  square  miles — an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  And  the  population,  exclusive  of  aboriginal  Indians,  is 
estimated  at  about  800,000  persons,  of  whom  the  adult  males  do 
not  exceed  120,000.  The  evolution  of  this  small  population 
is  of  singular  historic  interest,  for  it  includes  the  three  main 
types  of  the  human  race.  The  Mongolian  race  is  represented 
by  the  aboriginal  Bed  Indians  of  the  American  Continent  and  yellow 
Chinese  of  Asia ;  the  Caucasian  by  the  white  European  and  the 
brown  East  Indian ;  and  the  negro  by  blacks  of  African  origin.  Of 
the  American  Indians,  numbering  some  thousands,  no  reliable 
estimate  can  be  made.  Apart  from  these  the  population,  broadly 
grouped,  is  composed  of  about  15,000  Europeans,  85,000  European 
descendants  of  mixed  race,  180,000  Asiatics,  and  120,000  Africans. 
It  is  remarkable  how  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  British 
Guiana  each  of  these  elements  is  finding  an  appropriate  place.  So 
long  as  the  area  of  industry  was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  cane 
cultivation  in  the  alluvial  belt  the  aboriginal  Bed  Indians  were  of 
little  economic  account.  But  with  the  expansion  of  industry  into 
districts  only  accessible  by  waterways  obstructed  by  series  after 
series  of  falls  and  cataracts,  their  knowledge  made  them  absolutely 
indispensable  as  boatmen.  Mr.  Davson  has  indicated  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  of  the  rice  industry.  It  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  East  Indians  who  have  settled  in  the  country  after  completing 
their  period  of  indenture.  In  dealing  with  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  Colony  Professor  Harrison  has  pointed  out  that  the  successful 
exploitation  of  gold  and  of  diamonds  must  be  regarded  as  mainly 
due  to  the  African  section  of  the  community.  "  Negroes,*'  he  says, 
**  first  proved  the  existence  of  payable  deposits  of  both  gold  and 
diamonds ;  they  have  to  a  considerable  extent  superintended  their 
development,  and  they  have  expended  their  energies  and  not 
infrequently  their  small  capital  in  working  them."  As  regards  the 
European  section  of  the  community,  no  one  will  venture  to  deny 
that  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  alluvial  belt  of  the 
Colony  has  been  the  work  of  European  capital  and  European 
enterprise.  In  reclaiming,  draining,  and  empoldenng  this  area,  and 
in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  European  has 
brought  to  bear  an  educated  intelligence  which  has  applied  to  prac- 
tical uses  in  the  field  and  in  the  factory  all  the  secrets  that  science 
has  wrested  from  nature.  If  he  can  do  no  more,  he  will  certainly 
do  no  less  than  extend  his  activity  into  the  new  area  of  develop- 
ment. But  there  remains  the  problem  Mr.  Davson  has  presented 
for  solution,  how  to  secure  a  population  in  proportion  to  the 
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resources  to  be  developed,  and  adequate  capital?  It  will  be  con- 
venient for  jne  to  deal  in  order  with  the  specific  proposals  made 
by  Mr.  Davson.  To  Mr.  Davson*s  proposal  that  the  Colony 
should  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  importation  of  East  Indians  out 
of  general  revenues  I  venture  to  suggest  an  alternative  proposal. 
The  organic  Immigration  Law  of  British  Guiana,  enacted  in  1891, 
provided  for  the  allotment  and  indenture  of  immigrants  only  to 
plantations  and  to  the  Public  Departments.  There  were  very  good 
reasons  for  the  liipitation  at  a  time  when  the  industry  of  the  plan- 
tation was  the  only  assured  industry  of  the  Colony.  But  in  view 
of  the  now  established  policy  of  developing  the  forest  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  interior,  I  suggest  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance,  so  as  to  include  the  allotment  and  indenture  of  immi- 
grants to  individuals  or  corporations  engaged  in  other  branches  of 
industry — such  as  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  and  the  production 
of  gold.  This  would  be  at  once  a  relief  to  the  planters  and  would 
meet  the  case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davson — the  case  of  the  capitalist 
who  refuses  to  invest  money  in  the  gold  industry  because  there  is 
neither  sufficient  quantity  nor  quality  of  labour.  The  terms  of 
indenture  would,  of  course,  secure  the  immigrant  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  he  now  enjoys  on  the  plantations.-  Such  a  measure 
would,  in  my  opinion,  solve  the  problem  of  adequate  labour,  and  go 
far  to  solve  the  problem  of  adequate  capital.  If  this  suggestion  is 
approved,  it  will  lead,  I  hope,  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Davson's 
second  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  visit  India 
and  study  the  question  of  a  supply  of  coolies  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  to  be  engaged.  To  secure 
the  fitness  of  the  imported  coolie  for  the  labour  in  Which  he  is  to 
be  employed  has  always  been  one  of  the  problems  of  immigration. 
The  proposal  that,  so  far  as  possible,  vacancies  in  the  immigration 
service  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  men  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  the  Indian  in  his  native  land,  has  always  been 
approved  in  principle.  It  has  and  always  has  had  my  cordial 
support.  The  question  of  return  passages  has  for  many  years 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  flome  and  Indian  Governments.  At 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  Immigration  Ordinance,  1891, 1 
expressed  my  views  in  a  memorandum  published  by  the  Government 
of  India.  I  pointed  out  that  in  British  Guiana,  with  a  population 
of  about  three  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  vast  areas  of 
uninhabited  territory,  what  is  required  is  permanent  settlement. 
The  conditions  have  no  real  analogy  with  the  conditions  of  some 
other  colonies  with  a  population  of,  it  may  be,  three  hundred  or 
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more  to  the  square  mile.  I  hope  Mr,  Davson's  Paper  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  his  proposals,  with  the  modification  I  suggest,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the^ocal  Government.  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal  at  any  length  with  Mr.  Davson's  criticism  of 
the  constitutional  system  of  British  Guiana.  It  is  a  system  which, 
as  proved  by  long  experience  in  other  colonies,  can  only  exist  by 
virtue  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  goodwill.  It  is  a  form 
of  government  by  suasion,  and  government  by  suasion  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  all  administrative  arts.  Nevertheless,  expe- 
rience has  also  proved  that  government  by  suasion,  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  equal  sympathy  with  every  section  of  a  heterogeneous 
community,  can  produce  results  that  perhaps  no  other  form  of 
government  could  attain  in  the  same  conditions.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  administer  this  form  of  government  in  two  colonies,  in 
British  Guiana  and  Mauritius,  and  I  look  back  to  my  experience 
with  a  lively  sense  of  the  goodwill  and  forbearance  of  all  who  have 
co-operated  with  me  in  making  this  form  of  government  an  instru- 
ment of  advantage  to  the  Colony  and  of  strength  to  the  Empire.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Government  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  spirit  in  British  Guiana. 

Mr.  Davson,  in  reply,  said  Mr.  Mitchell-Thomson  had  spoken 
of  his  having  suggested  that  the  development  of  the  hinterland 
should  be  postponed  for  a  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
referring  to  the  higher  plateaux,  but  he  was  very  anxious  indeed 
that  the  middle  or  forest  section  should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  He  could  not  say  offhand  what  were  the  terms  for 
acquiring  grants  for  balata  and  rubber  growing,  but  he  believed 
that  if  one  acquired  such  grants  and  behaved  oneself  there  was  no 
chance  of  their  being  taken  away.  If  the  report  mentioned  by  Sir 
William  Treacher  regarding  the  discovery  of  Hevea  Brasiliensis 
proved  true  nobody  would  rejoice  more  than  himself,  but  he  had 
travelled  into  the  interior,  and  held  considerable  tracts  himself,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  proceed- 
ings^ended. 
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SIXTH  ORDINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  7, 1908, 
when  a  Paper  on  **  The  All-Red  Route  "  was  read  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O., 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  21 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  5  Resident  and  16  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Arthur  F.  Argles,  Frederick  D.  Greeny  Major  the  Hon.  Algernon  H,  C 
Hanbury-Tracy,  C.M.O.,  D.S.O.,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Aubrey  W,  Tilby. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

John  A,  Austin,  F.R.O.S.  (North-West  Rhodesia),  Digby  R.  A.  Bettington 
(Sierra  Leone),  Arthur  J.  Brierley  (New  South  Wales),  Charles  A.  Ghldell 
(Transvaal),  Oswald  Oamble  (British  East  Africa),  James  M,  Halliday 
(British  North  Borneo),  Alwyn  5.  Haynes  (Federated  Malay  States),  Claude 
W.  Hull  (Southern  Nigeria),  Joseph  P.  Ireson  (Ceylon),  Wilfrid  B.  Jackson 
(British  East  Africa),  Major  William  Jardine  (Ca^e  Colony),  Robert  A. 
Lapham  (North-Eastem  Rhodesia),  Geoffrey  A,  Stafford  Northcote  (British 
East  Africa),  John  L.  Peddie  (Transvaal),  James  Ryan,  J.P,  (Newfoundland), 
John  F.  Templer  (Ceylon), 

It  was  also  announced*  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  Before  I  call  on  the  reader  of  the  Paper  I  am 
asked  to  invite  you  to  express  your  sympathy  with  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  to-day,, 
with  reference  to  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  : — 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  lament  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  E.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  a  public-spirited, 
broad-minded,  and  influential  statesman,  who  was  associated  with 
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the  Institnte  for  nearly  thirty  years,  first  as  one  of  its  Fellows,  and 
then  as  a  Vice-President. 

''The  Council  desire  to  offer  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  the  assurance  of 
their  most  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy  and  regret."  * 

I  think  there  can  be  few  in  this  room  who  have  not  admired  the 
character,  the  public  spirit,  and  the  general  public  conduct  of  that 
lamented  nobleman.  From  a  young  man  he  took  to  public  life 
with,  I  believe,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  which  never  deserted  him, 
and  opponents  who  respected  him,  as  well  as  friends  who  praiSed 
him,  would  bear  testimony  that  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  the 
same  true,  open-minded,  honest  gentleman  as  he  was  when  he  first 
went  into  Parliament.  Parliamentary  manners,  as  some  of  us 
know,  were  not  at  all  likely  to  carry  him  away  from  the  sense  of 
duty  and  from  that  strong  common-sense  view  which  he  took  of 
all  matters  that  came  before  him ;  and  though  he  was  not,  per- 
haps, one  of  those  who  shone  particularly  in  debate — certainly  he 
would  not  have  made  that  claim  for  himself — still  there  was  a 
sterling  good  sense,  an  accurate  honesty,  and  a  complete  knowledge 
of  his  subject  which  displayed  itself  in  everything  with  which 
he  dealt,  and  carried  its  due  weight  with  the  public.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution,  I  will  only  say  that  for 
the  lady,  under  such  circumstances,  one  has  a  difficulty  in  speaking, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  one  is  nearly  allied  to  her 
by  marriage.  But  I  may  say  this,  that  there  are  many  duties 
which  a  great  lady  in  society  can  perform,  that  there  are  many 
ways  in  political  and  public  life  in  which  she  can  aid  her  husband, 
and  in  all  those  matters  there  is  no  one  of  whom  I  know  that  did 
more  to  support  her  husband  and  help  him  in  his  public  work  than 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  I  will  now  ask  our  noble 
friend  Lord  Strathcona  to  read  his  Paper.     If  any  man  has   a 


*  The  following  reply  has  since  been  received  : 

"  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  W. : 

"  April  17,  1908. 
"  Deab  Sib, — The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  has  asked  me  to  convey  through 
you  to  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  her  sincere  thanks  for  their 
kind  message  of  appreciation  and  sympathy. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  C.  G.  Hamilton. 
"J.  8,  O'Halloran,  Esq., 

" Royal  Colonial  Institute" 
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knowledge  of  this  subject,  it  is  be,  and  we  look  forward  with 
interest  to  wbat  be  is  going  to  tell  us. 
Lord  Stbathcona  tben  read  bis  Paper  on 

THE  •ALL-RED  ROUTE. 

The  Fellows  of  tbe  Royal  Colonial  Institute  always  take  a  deep 
interest  in  matters  of  Imperial  importance — in  all  questions  that 
are  connected  witb  tbe  progress  and  development  of  tbe  different 
parts  of  our  great  Empire ;  and  it  is  for  tbat  reason  I  have 
vei^tured  to  take  advantage  of  a  suggestion  made  to  me  to  read  a 
Paper  to-nigbt  with  reference  to  tbe  "  All-Red  "  route. 

By  tbe  "  All-Red  *'  route  is  meant  the  British  highway  between 
Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  by  way  of  Canada — 
along  which  the  objective  points  shall  be  entirely  in  British 
territory  or  under  British  control.  The  proposition  now  under 
consideration  is  to  take  advantage  of  that  route,  and  to  provide 
rapid  communication,  for  mails  and  passengers,  between  the  Mother- 
land and  those  Dominions  beyond  tbe  seas,  utilising  in  Canada  the 
trans;Continental  lines,  and,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
steamers  whose  speed  and  accommodation  shall  be  of  the  best  and 
most  up-to-date  character. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  "  All-Red  "  routes  between  various 
parts  of  tbe  Empire ;  and  the  particular  one  we  are  to  discuss  this 
evening  has  already  been  partially  developed  for  Imperial  purposes. 
We  recognise  the  improvement  in  the  Atlantic  service  to  Canada  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  excellence  of  the.  railway  facilities  across  the 
Dominion,  and  tbe  fact  that  there  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  on 
the  Pacific  between  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  On  the 
other  band,  few  will  be  found  to  admit  that  sufficient  use  is  made  of 
tbe  unique  opportunities  afforded  by  such  a  magnificent  through 
route,  or  that  the  present  services  on  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific  links 
are  in  the  matter  of  speed  what  tbe  countries  concerned  have  a 
rrght  to  expect — when,  as  we  believe  is  the  case,  they  are  prepared 
to  pay  for  better  accommodation  in  that  respect. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  am  not  actuated  in  any  way  by  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  existing  services  between  Great 
Britain  and  Australia.  The  service  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal 
has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  of  the  utmost  value  to  Aus- 
tralasia. There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  scheme  which  will 
affect  it  to  any  extent.  Neither  can  it  divert  the  immense  freight 
traffic  which  passes  by  that  channel,  or  by  way  of  the  Cape.  And 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  witb  the  rapid  advance  sure  to  be 
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witnessed  in  Canada  in  the  near  future,  that  the  present  steam- 
ship lines  to  the  Dominion  will  be  prejudiced.  The  utilisation  of 
the  ''  All-Bed  "  route,  under  Imperial  recognition,  is  being  suggested 
-with  the  view  of  making  the  utmost  use  of  an  available  alternative 
highway  to  the  East,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  Empire,  from  commercial,  political,  and  strategical 
points  of  view.  Can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  all  the  countries 
concerned  will  share  in  the  additional  prosperity  that  must  accrue 
from  the  proposed  improved  means  of  inter-communication  ? 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal.  It  has  formed  the 
subject  of  discussion  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more — indeed, 
it  has  been  before  the  public  ever  since  the  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  in  1885.  For  all  that  time  there  has 
been  on  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Dominion  an  Act  of  Parliament 
authorising  a  large  subsidy  for  an  improved  Atlantic  service ;  but 
none  has  yet  been  provided  of  the  speed  then  contemplated.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  contracts  for  such  a  service  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  completion,  and  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Dominion 
and  Imperial  Governments  has  been  conditionally  pledged  for  the 
purpose,  but  they  never  matured.  The  present  service  from  Van- 
couver to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  was  organised  with  the 
object  of  forming  a  link,  to  be  strengthened  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  chain  of  through  fast  communication.  That  part  of  the  scheme 
has  also  hung  fire  because  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  other 
directions.  That  the  matter  is  still  very  much  in  the  minds  of 
those  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  is  shown  by  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  last  year,  when  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  demand  that  in  so  far  as  practicable  its  different  portions 
should  be  connected  by  the  best  possible  means  of  mail  communi- 
cation, travel,  and  transportation,  and  that  to  this  end  it  is  advisable 
that  Great  Britain  should  be  connected  with  Canada,  and  through 
Canada  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  the  best  service 
available  within  reasonable  cost ;  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  above  project  into  effect  such  financial  support  as  may  be 
necessary  should  be  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  in  equitable  proportions.*' 

The  whole  question  is  now  being  examined  by  a  Committer 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  This  Committee  has  not 
yet  made  its  report,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to    say  what  it^ 
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recommendations  will  be.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Oanada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
are  committed  to  the  principle  of  improved  communication  to  the 
Antipodes  by  way  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Canadian  railways,  and  the 
Pacific ;  and  that  if  it  is  found  to  be  practicable  and  financially 
reasonable  efforts  will  be  made  to  bring  it  into  existence.  We  are 
not  at  present  concerned  with  the  details  of  any  organisation  that 
may  be  suggested  or  proposed;  that  will  be  a  matter  for  the 
countries  specially  interested,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  position  of  the  existing  companies  will  receive  every  considera- 
tion. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  benefits  which  may  be 
expected  from  the  exploitation  on  a  proper  basis  of  the  *'  All-Bed  " 
route.  If  a  service  can  be  established  to  Canada  similar  in  speed 
to  that  given  to  New  York  by  the  steamers  Lusitania  and 
Mauretcmia — ^which,  by  the  way,  owe  their  existence  to  a  large 
loan  on  easy  terms,  as  well  as  to  subsidies  from  the  Imperial 
Government-— nearly  two  days  will  be  saved  in  the  time  now  taken 
to  convey  mails  and  passengers  to  a  port  in  the  Dominion. 

The  distance  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  8,026  knots,  and 
the  time  taken  by  the  Lusitania  and  Mauretania  is,  approxi- 
mately, five  days  eighteen  hours.  From  Liverpool  to  Halifax  is 
2,439  knots,  and  on  the  basis  of  twenty-four  knots  per  hour  the 
voyage  would  require  four  days  and  ten  hours.  To  Quebec  the 
distance  is  2,633  knots  by  way  of  Belle  Isle,  and  the  duration  of 
the  voyage  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  would  be  four  days  twenty 
hours.  From  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  vid  Cape  Race,  is  2,801  knots, 
and  the  time  would  be  five  days  three  hours.  The  average  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  at  present  by  the  fastest  steamers  is  in 
summer  under  six  days  and  a  half,  and  in  winter  to  Halifax  about 
six  days.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  quite  within 
the  mark  to  expect  a  saving  of  one  and  a  half  days,  or,  indeed,  rather 
more,  if  vessels  capable  of  doing  twenty-four  knots  per  hour  were 
plying  direct  to  and  from  Canada. 

Although,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  it  may  be  repeated 
that  the  chances  of  delay  by  fog  on  the  northern,  or  Halifax  and 
Quebec,  routes  are  less  than  on  that  to  New  York.  The  steamers 
of  the  Cunard  Company  in  the  early  days,  indeed  for  half  the 
term  of  its  existence,  used  to  call  at  Halifax  on  every  outward 
and  homeward  voyage — a  practice  which  was  only  discontinued 
when  other  competing  steamers  began  to  pass  direct  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Company  for 
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all  that  time  that  they  did  not  lose  a  passenger— a  fact  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  route  has  never  heen  considered  a  dangerous 
one.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
value  of  the  Gulf  and  Biver  St.  Lawrence  route,  for  fast  travel. 
But  if  vessels  of  about  eighteen  knots  can,  and  do,  use  it  with  safety, 
surely  that  is  the  best  answer  to  any  statement  of  the  kind. 
From  1880  to  1907,  that  is  in  twenty-seven  years,  only  five 
passenger  vessels  had  stranded  on  the  route  in  question,  four  of 
which  accidents,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  adjudged  to  be  due 
to  incompetent  and  careless  navigation.  To  careful  navigators 
it  presents  no  serious  difficulty.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
there  is  a  channel,  1,000  feet  wide  in  its  narrowest  part  and 
40  feet  deep  at  the  lowest  tides,  right  up  to  Quebec — the  advan- 
tages of  which  are  obvious.  The  question  is  also  under  con- 
sideration of  laying  cables  between  Quebec  and  Belle  Isle  on 
the  up  and  down  tracks  of  steamers,  which  will  enable  them, 
by  means  of  instruments  on  board,  to  keep  on  a  certain  defined 
route  in  the  Gulf  and  River,  and  to  be  in  electrical  communi- 
cation all  the  time,  and  thus  further  decrease  the  present 
very  slight  chances  of  accident.  Indeed,  thanks  to  the  con- 
tinual provision  of  additional  aids  to  navigation,  the  constant 
employment  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  an  ever-increasing  intimacy 
with  the  route,  the  causes  that  make  for  accidents  are,  as  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  nearing  year  by  year  the  irreducible  minimum. 
Lord  Brassey  stated  recently  that  after  much  experience  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  he  fully  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  had 
no  difficulties  which  could  not  be  surmounted  by  proper  navigation 
and  such  aids  as  the  Canadian  Government  was  supplying,  and  had 
supplied ;  and,  further,  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  ''  All-Bed  " 
route  would  be  carried  into  effect  at  no  distant  date. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  mails  and  passengers 
could  also  be  conveyed  by  fast  steamers  on  the  Canadian  route,  and 
reach  New  York  quicker  than  at  present ;  and  it  certainly  would  be 
a  more  speedy  means  of  conveyance  to  all  points  in  the  Western 
United  States.  So  that,  in  addition  to  serving  Canada  and  the 
British  Dominions  in  the  Pacific,  the  proposed  new  service  would, 
probably,  be  used  for  a  portion  of  the  American  mails,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  not  inconsiderable  American 
passenger  traffic  which  at  present  passes  by  the  Canadian  route. 

We  start,  therefore,  with  a  voyage  to  Canada  of  from  four  and 
a-half  to  five  days.  The  present  ordinary  time  from  Montreal  to  the 
Pacific  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  is  about  four  days ;  the 
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journey  has  been  done,  and  will  certainly  be  done  as  a  regular 
thing  before  long,  in  three  and  a-half  days,  or  perhaps  less.  The 
voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  will  thus  be  a  matter  of  about 
eight  and  a-half  to  nine  days  at  the  outside,  and  rather  under  than 
over  the  latter  figure. 

As  regards  the  Pacific  portion  of  the  route,  the  distance  from 
Vancouver  to  Auckland  is  6,880  knots.  With  boats  making  the 
voyage  at  a  speed  of  only  eighteen  knots  the  time  required  would 
be  about  fifteen  days — excluding  stoppages  for  coal,  say  at  Fanning^ 
Island  (8,205  miles  from  Vancouver)  and  Suva  (5,089  miles  from 
Vancouver),  for  which  an  allowance  of  one  day  might  be  made — 
or,  say,  sixteen  days  altogether.  Allowing  for  a  slight  delay  at 
Auckland,  or  some  other  New  Zealand  port,  a  further  three  days 
would  be  necessary  to  reach  the  terminal  port,  making  the  time 
occupied  on  the  Pacific  from  Vancouver  to  Sydney  (7,429  miles) 
nineteen  days  at  the  most,  and  with  vessels  not  nearly  so  fast  as 
are  suggested  for  the  Atlantic  part  of  the  service. 

Therefore,  taking  nine  days  as  the  duration  of  the  journey  to 
Vancouver,  sixteen  days  thence  to  Auckland,  and  a  further  three 
days  to  Sydney,  we  have  a  total  of  twenty-five  days  to  New  Zealand 
and  twenty-eight  days  to  Australia.  By  the  Eastern  route  passen- 
gers and  mails  now  reach  Sydney  in  thirty  to  thirty-one  days,  and 
New  Zealand  in  thirty-four  to  thirty-seven  daysl  The  saving,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  by  the  "  AU-Ked  "  route  would  be 
some  ten  days,  and  to  Sydney  two  days,  as  compared  with  the 
time  vid  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  times 
of  the  latter  service  will  probably  be  somewhat  shorter  under 
the  new  contract  than  those  fixed  by  the  present  agreement. 
In  dealing  with  the  subject  from  the  Australian  point  of  view,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  and  that 
passengers  and  mails,  in  order  to  reach  New  Zealand  by  way  of 
Suez,  have  to  be  conveyed  along  the  entire  coast  line  north  or 
south  of  Australia,  according  to  the  route  which  may  be  traversed. 

These  figures  in  themselves  are  sufficient  justification  for  an 
endeavour  to  open  up,  and  make  use  of,  this  important  alternative 
route,  apart  altogether  from  the  advantages  it  offers  from  other 
points  of  view.  While  it  will,  as  already  stated,  be  largely  used  for 
passengers  and  mails,  it  must  tend  to  make  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  affected  by  it  better  known  to  each  other ;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  benefits,  from  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case,  will 
follow  a  more  intimate  acquaintanceship  ?     It  cannot  fail  to  stimu: 
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late  a  greater  interest 'iii  the  general  well-being  of  the  varions 
countries,  and  to  have  important  results  in  encouraging  emigration 
and  the  investment  of  capital  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
which  they  possess.  Anything  which  promotes  such  expansion 
must  greatly  benefit  the  railways  and  steamship  companies  both 
at  home  and  in  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas — now  engaged  in 
the  conveyance  of  products  to  and  from  their  own  markets  and 
to  and  from  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

When  we  look  at  the  comparatively  small  populations  of  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  fche  different  States  of  Australia,  compared  with 
the  immense  areas  of  land  they  possess,  only  waiting  for  cultivation 
to  produce  food  and  raw  materials  of  all  kinds ;  when  we  remember 
that  they  form,  with  portions  of  South  Africa,  the  most  suitable 
remaining  portions  of  the  earth  for  the  settlement  of  white  people,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  future  before  the  British 
Empire  much  greater  even  than  we  perhaps  dream  of  to-day.  This 
is,  of  course,  assuming  that  it  always  remains  under  one  Flag  and  one 
Sovereign — which  God  grant  may  be  the  case — that  our  political, 
commercial,  and  social  relations  become  closer  than  they  are  now« 
and  that  we  continue  to  work  together  for  the  common  good.  In  a 
word,  this  prospect  is  before  us  so  long  as  every  son  of  the  Empire, 
retaining  in  full  his  love  for  the  especial  part  of  it  to  which  he 
belongs,  keeps  ever  in  mind  his  duties  and  obligations  as  a  partner 
in  the  greater  heritage  handed  down  to  him  and  his  brethren. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  these  facts ;  also  that  people  are  becom- 
ing congested  in  most  of  the  old  countries  of  the  world  ;  and  that 
new  outlets  must  be  found  for  their  energies  and  ambitions.  We 
shall  then  grasp  the  necessity  of  developing  the  Empire  on  Imperial 
lines,  and  realise  that  every  available  route  of  communication 
between  its  different  parts  must  be  utilised,  and  our  domestic  and 
commercial  relations  built  up  on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation. 

There  is  another  point  of  view.  In  the  Mother  Country,  from 
force  of  circumstances — I  will  not  say  that  they  have  been  entirely 
beyond  our  control — we  are  largely  dependent  upon  outside  sources 
for  much  of  our  food  and  raw  material.  Happily,  much  of  these 
are  now  produced  within  the  Empire,  and  this  will  become  more 
and  more  the  case  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
the  ships  in  which  such  necessities  are  conveyed  to  us  should  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  under  the  British  flag.  Therefore,  we  must 
always  be  on  the  watch  to  keep  our  merchant  marine  in  the  supreme 
position  it  occupies,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date.    If  the  best  of 
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these  ships  can  be  so  constructed  with  a  view  to  conversion  into 
efifective  armed  cruisers  in  time  of  need,  it  will  help  to  assure  oar 
position  as  the  predominant  Maritime  Power,  and,'  indirectly,  add 
to  the  strength  of  the  Navy.  If  these  considerations  are  in  place 
with  regard  to  the  Atlantic,  they  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the 
Pacific.  Hitherto  steam  communication  across  the  Pacific  from  the 
American  continent  to  Australasia  has  been  intermittent,  irregular, 
and  inferior,  as  compared  with  that  across  the  Atlantic.  If  we  are 
to  take  an  important  position  on  that  ocean,  no  better  course  can 
be  adopted  to  that  end  than  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of 
regular  lines  of  fast  steamships  between  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia,  and  China,  Japan,  and  India.  In  the  future  there  is 
sure  to  be  an  increasingly  large  trade  in  that  direction,  and  the 
nation  which  first  secures  control  of  it  will  mainly  reap  the  advan-  . 
tages  of  the  situation.  Therefore,  from  the  British  standpoint,  I 
look  upon  the  third  link  in  the  chain  of  the  ^'  All-Eed  *'  route  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  full  of  potentialities.  This  alternative 
route  to  the  East  would  be  useful  also  for  the  despatcli  of  troops  if 
the  necessity  ever  arises.  It  should  be  quicker  than  by  Suez  or  the 
Cape,  and  less  liable  to  danger  and  interruption ;  and,  as  already 
suggested,  the  presence  of  merchant  steamers  on  the  Pacific,  capable 
of  being  used  as  armed  cruisers,  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
Empire. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  great  attractions  of  the 
new  route.'  There  is  the  short  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
which,  with  a  good  steamer,  fine  weather,  and  an  interior 
equal  to  the  occasion,  is  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
average  individual.  Then  follows  the  journey  through  Canada, 
which  can  be  accomplished  in  four  days,  or  extended  as  long  as 
the  passenger  desires.  If  he  lands  at  Halifax,  days  could  be  spent 
profitably  in  exploring  the  beauties  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  the  summer  he  can  either  proceed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  by  water  or  travel  by  rail  from  the  point 
where  the  mails  are  landed  to  Quebec  and  Montreal.  In  either 
case  the  surroundings  cannot  fail  to  interest  him.  The  voyage  by 
the  Gulf  and  Biver  is  in  itself  an  ever-changing  kaleidoscope  of 
beautiful  scenery — mountain,  woodland,  and  lovely  valleys,  with 
peaceful  villages  and  homely  farmsteads — a  pastoral  scene  unique 
in  its  way.  The  City  of  Quebec,  apart  from  the  picturesque 
position  it  occupies,  is  one  of  the  few  places  on  the  continent  with 
any  pretence  to  antiquity,  and  is  full  of  interesting  associations 
connected  with  the  days  of  the  French  regime.    It  is  now  becoming 
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more  of  a  modern  city,  with  many  signs  of  progress.  Its  docks, 
warehouses,  and  railways  are  all  significant  of  the  times,  and  serve 
as  manifest  indications  of  future  prosperity.  When  the  Quebec 
Bridge  is  built,  and  additional  systems  of  railways  thus  obtain 
direct  access  to  its  wharves,  it  is  sure  to  advance  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  its  growth  in  the  next  decade  or  two  is  likely  to  rival 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Dominion.  Montreal  is  always  attrac- 
tive to  visitors;  its  location  is  surpassingly  beautiful  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  front  and  Mount  Boyal  in  the  background ;  and  it 
possesses  shipping  facilities  which  are  a  wonder  to  people  who  see 
them  and  reflect  how  many  hundreds  of  miles  separate  the  port 
from  the  ocean.  It  maintains  its  position  as  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Dominion. 

Ontario  will  remind  the  traveller  of  England.  The  country 
along  the  line  of  the  railways  is  well-settled  and  well-farmed ; 
villages  and  towns,  the  sites  of  manufactories  more  or  less  im> 
portant,  appear  at  frequent  intervals  between  other  larger  towns 
and  cities  which  are  thriving,  industrial  centres.  Toronto  occupies 
an  ideal  position  on  Lake  Ontario,  has  many  attractions  for  visitors, 
and  is  the  starting-place  for  countless  excursions,  and  notably  the 
one  to  Niagara.  The  Great  Lakes  are  remarkable  for  their  extent, 
for  the  scenery  along  their  shores,  and  the  business  which  is  done 
upon  their  waters.  Between  Ontario  and  the  Prairies  is  a  district, 
many  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  away  from  the  line  of  the 
existing  railway  is  in  some  measure  a  terra  incognita.  That  it 
contains  much  mineral  and  forest  wealth  is  certain,  and  it  is 
known  also  to  possess  agricultural  possibilities  which  will  be  made 
accessible  by  the  new  trans-continental  railway  now  being  constructed 
to  aid  in  carrying  to  the  sea  the  ever-increasing  riches  of  the  great 
prairies. 

Winnipeg,  the  gateway  of  the  West,  has  grown  in  a  few  years 
from  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  people  to  one  approaching  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  journey  across  the  Prairies 
through  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  to  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  a'distance  of  nine  hundred  miles,  shows  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  this  Golden  West.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  one  huge 
wheatfield,  extending  from  the  international  boundary  to  some  four 
hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  north.  At  present,  though  it  offers 
land  and  employment  to  many  times  the  number,  it  can  boast  but 
a  million  inhabitants.  And  yet  this  same  country  produces  over  a 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum,  apart  from  other 
grains  and  farm  and  dairy  produce ;  so  that  one  can  keep  within 
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the  bounds  of  reasonable  imagination  and  yet  realise  the  position 
it  is  likely  to  attain  with  regard  to  the  food  supplies  of  the  world 
in  the  future. 

After  leaving  the  Prairies  one  passes  through  the  Rocky,  Selkirk 
and  Coast  Banges  of  mountains  to  Yancouveri  the  threshold  of  the 
Pacific.  Probably  the  scenery  on  that  part  of  the  route  is  un- 
rivalled. The  most  exacting  of  travellers  has  to  admit  himself  at 
first  astounded  and  finally  delighted  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  panorama  that  continually  unfolds  itself  before  his  eyes. 
Those  who  have  journeyed  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  by  way 
of  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  or  San  Francisco,  will  know  that  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  many  groups  of  islands  possess  attractions 
not  less  interesting  than  the  most  vaunted  of  other  routes. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
rob  the  new  route  of  many  of  its  advantages ;  that  it  will  be  shorter 
in  distance,  and  encourage  direct  steamship  communication.  The 
wish  may  be  father  to  the  thought,  but,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
I  doubt  whether  it'  will  ever  be  a  serious  competitor.  As  regards 
mileage,  the  "All-Red  "  route  vid  Canada  has  a  slight  advantage ;  and 
we  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  three  thousand  miles  of  the  proposed 
route  is  on  land,  along  which  trains  can  travel  at  fifty  miles  per  hour 
and  even  greater  speed,  and  that  it  has  advantages  in  the  way  of 
climate  and  scenery  which  cannot  be  afforded  by  way  of  the  Canal. 
And,  further,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  a  through  route  between 
Europe  and  Australasia  which  is  under  consideration,  but  of  travel 
and  trade  to  and  from  Canada — i;he  "  half-way  house  "  of  the 
Empire — and  between  the  Dominion  and  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  For  these  reasons  I  am  still  strong  in  my^aith  that 
the  "  All-Red*'  route  as  the  British  highway  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  is  sure  to  become  popular,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  subject  to  much  interference  by  the  Panama  Canal — which  at 
the  best  must  take  many  years  to  complete. 

In  order  to  bring  the  "  All- Red ''  route  into  operation  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  will  be  required  in  the  way  of  assistance.  Any 
company  or  organisation  which  undertook  the  service  would  have 
to  raise  large  funds  to  construct  the  steamers  and  to  carry  on  the 
work.  No  scheme  of  the  kind  could  be  self-supporting  from  the 
outset.  What  large  undertaking  of  that  nature  can  be  ?  If  it  were 
left  entirely  to  private  enterprise  it  might  take  years,  or  a  gene- 
ration, before  it  was  brought  into  being  ;  there  would  be  the  chance 
that  foreign  countries  might  take  it  up,  obtain  the  control  of  the 
routes,  gather  the  passenger  trade  largely  into  their  own  hands,  and 
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make  a  bid  also  for  commercial  supremacy  in  our  Dominions.  Our 
competitors  are  apt  to  realise  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  do  that 
Government  assistance  is  necessary  for  these  purposes;  we  see 
examples  of  it  in  many  ways.  In  recent  years  the  competition  of 
other  nations  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  Colonies  has  been 
very  strenuous,  and  is  likely  to  be  even  more  so  in  the  future.  The 
less  the  inclination  that  is  shown  on  our  part  to  promote  closer 
unity,  to  realise  the  grand  ideal  of  developing  the  Empire  for  the 
material  benefit  of  our  race,  the  more  will  ojitside  countries  endeavour 
to  secure  the  advantages  upon  which  we  are  inclined  perhaps  to 
look  too  lightly.  We  must  remember  also  that  younger  generations 
are  growing  up,  who  may  not  be  as  strong  as  their  fathers  in  the 
intensity  of  their  Imperial  enthusiasm,  unless  they  are  met  to  a 
certain  extent  by  those  whom  they  regard  as  their  partners  in  this 
common  heritage  of  ours.  It  seems  to  me  unwise  to  look  upon 
this  scheme,  which  has  for  its  object  the  well-being  of  the  Empire 
at  large  and  the  welding  together  of  its  different  peoples,  with  any 
local  prejudice  or  insular  narrowness — we  must  regard  it  from  the 
broad  standpoint  of  citizens  of  the  Empire.  The  Colonies  do  not 
ask  the  Mother  Country  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  expense 
of  the  *'  All-Bed  "  route.  Canada  is  prepared  to  pay  its  share,  so  is 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  even  the  smaller  Possessions  en 
route  which  may  receive  benefits  from  its  establishment.  Assistance 
to  the  same  extent  would  not  always  be  needed.  Surely  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  self-supporting,  when  any 
payments  would  simply  be  in  consideration  of  services  rendered — 
whether  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  or  the  provision  of  a  fleet  of 
speedy  vessels  capable  of  convertibility  into  armed  cruisers. 

The  development  of  steam  navigation  in  the  Atlantic  could 
never  have  been  as  rapid  as  it  was  but  for  the  assistance  given  by 
the  Home  Government  to  the  Cunard  Line  in  the  early  days  of 
the  new  propelling  power,  and  even  then  the  voyage  occupied 
fourteen  days ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  subsidies 
given  to  the  Allan  Line  by  the  Government  of  Canada  when 
regular  steam  services  to  and  from  Canada  were  inaugurated. 
Help  was  extended  not  long  ago  to  a  British  company,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  against  foreign  combination, 
aiming  at  monopoly  on  the  Atlantic,  although  the  company  traded 
to  a  foreign  port.  About  two  millions  sterling  were  lent  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  subsidies  were  given  in  addition.  All  this  was  done 
without  a  murmur ;  indeed  the  Government  was  applauded  for  its 
action.    Therefore,  I   cannot^  bring    myself  to  believe  that  the 
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United  Kingdom  will  hesitate  to  join  hands  with  its  fellow- 
subjects  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  withhold 
the  financial  assistance  necessary  for  the  utilisation  of  this  new 
British  route.  Indeed  we  know  that  the  Home  Government  joined 
in  the  resolution  ab  the  Conference,  at  which  the  following, 
interesting  references  were  made,  in  the  course  of  the  debates, 
respecting  Colonial  contributions  to  the  proposed  service.  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  stated : — 

"  Canada  will  have  to  contribute  liberally,  perhaps  more  liberally 
than  others,  because  it  will  have  to  contribute  to  both  sides — both 
Pacific  and  Atlantic.  ...  If  it  (that  is,  a  fast  service  on  the  Pacific) 
can  be  done  by  spending  money,  I  may  say  that  they  are  prepared 
to  go  as  far  as  any  Government  interested  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties." 

Mr.  Deakin  stated : — "  Australian  interest  in  the  Pacific  trade 
is  as  great  as  that  of  Canada  in  getting  direct  communication  as 
suggested,  on  terms  that  the  Commonwealth  can  afford." 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  stated : — "  New  Zealand  is  now  authorised  to 
spend  the  sum  of  £40,000  a  year  for  the  Pacific  service,  £20,000  to 
that  vid  San  Francisco,  and  £20,000  to  that  vid  Vancouver.  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  our  country  would  be  ready  to  give 
.€100,000  a  year  without  a  moment's  hesitation  in  order  to  get  a 
fast  service  across  the  Pacific,  if  it  were  one  of,  say,  twenty  days,  or 
three  weeks.  .  .  .  New  Zealand  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  willing  to 
give  her  proportion  for  such  service  on  the  Pacific  between  Canada 
and  New  Zealand,  so  as  to  make  the  other  portion  of  the  link 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Old  World  effective.  ...  If  we 
want  to  do  a  great  thing  for  Great  Britain  and  outlying  British 
countries,  let  us  be  prepared  to  pay  the  necessary  money  for  it,  and 
bend  our  efforts  to  bring  these  countries  into  close  touch  with 
England,  which  can  be  done  provided  we  are  prepared  to  pay  enough 
for  it.*' 

These  extracts  and  the  final  resolution  of  the  Conference  serve 
to  show  the  spirit  in  which  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  Mother  Country  approached  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  financial  details,  as  in  my  opinion  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  do  so  at  present.  Without  proper  esti- 
mates and  a  good  deal  of  investigation  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
subsidies  will  be  required  ;  but,  personally,  I  do  not  think  they  will 
be  so  large  as  the  figures  that  have  been  mentioned  from  time  to 
time.  The  matter  is  now  being  examined  by  the  Governments 
concerned,  and  when  the  reports  are  published  they  will  doubtless 
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contain  data  as  to  the  cost  of  the  service  and  the  assistance  that 
-will  he  required. 

.Among  the  criticisms  levelled  at  the  proposed  new  service 
by  the  "  AU-Eed  *'  route,  it  is  urged  that  it  is  not  needed ;  that 
there  is  already  sufficient  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  concerned ;  and  that  it  will  prejudice  the 
interests  connected  with  existing  enterprises  to  establish  other 
competing  lines  with  State  aid.  That  is  all  very  well,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  is  it  an  argument  which  should  induce  us  to 
neglect  other  routes  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
— routes  which  have  their  own  advantages  and  are  likely  to 
benefit  the  countries  affected  ?  I  think  not.  Nor  need  we  assume 
positively  that  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  new  company  or  companies. 
If  an  arrangement  is  possible  among  the  existing  companies  by 
which  the  present  services  could  be  improved  on  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  Pacific,  they  would  certainly  be  able  to  make  out  a  strong 
case  for  special  consideration.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  some 
people  that  the  "  All-Eed  "  route  is  merely  a  scheme  for  company 
exploitation.  Its  introduction  under  official  auspices  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  must  be  regarded  as  a  rebuttal  of  any  such  assertion. 
The  one  consideration  is  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  by  taking 
advantage  of  an  alternative  route  which  has  not  yet  been  utilised 
to  the  extent  its  importance  deserves  and  the  interest  of  the 
Empire  requires. 

There  is  another  kind  of  criticism  which  has  a  certain  weight 
with  some  people,  although  I  am  glad  to  think  that  they  are  not  a 
numerous  body.  They  say,  "  Why  should  we  help  the  Colonies  to 
improve  their  communications?  They  tax  our  goods,  and  they 
contribute  nothing  towards  the  Imperial  expenditure  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  we  are  always  lending  them  money  for  one  thing  or 
another.**  Now,  all  that  is  very  plausible,  no  doubt,  but  will  it 
bear  the  test  of  examination  ?  In  the  first  place,  anything  that 
brings  the  Colonies  closer  to  the  Mother  Country  benefits  not  one 
part  of  the  Empire  alone,  but  the  whole  of  it — that  should  go 
without  saying.  The  money  for  new  ships  would  be  raised  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  would  provide,  it  is  believed,  a  good 
investment  for  those  who  lend  it.  The  ships  would  be  built  here, 
and  thus  benefit  a  large  number  of  people.  Additional  communi- 
cation means  additional  trade,  and  the  United  Kingdom  would 
share  in  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  country.  It  would 
lead  to  a  greater  movement  of  people  to  the  various  Dominions. 
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It  would  relieve  the  congestion  at  home,  bring  more  land  in  the 
Colonies  under  cultivation,  and  necessarily  create  additional  con- 
sumers and  customers  for  the  products  of  our  manufactures. 
It  is  true  that  the  Colonies  tax  the  imports  of  the  Mother 
Country ;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  part  of  them.  But  in  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  a  preference  is  given  to  such 
imports.  In  Canada  the  value  of  this  preference — that  is,  the 
difference  in  the  sum  payable  under  the  higher  scale  of  duties 
and  that  payable  under  the  preferential  tariff — means  a  gain  of 
over  £1,000,000  per  annum  to  British  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  articles  imported 
into  this  country,  coming  from  the  Colonies,  are  taxed  rather 
heavily.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  and  admitting  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  country  whose  fiscal  policy  is  based  on  free 
trade,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  no  particular 
gain  is  derived  by  the  Colonies  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view 
if  they  are  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  any  foreign 
country.  The  general  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to 
treat  alike  the  foreigner  and  the  British  subject  living  outside 
its  limits.  In  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  or  most  of 
them,  British  goods  are  admitted  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  those  of  their  foreign  competitors — to  the  great  benefit  of 
British  capital  and  labour.  That  being  so,  I  venture  to  think 
the  United  Kingdom  has  the  advantage. 

It  is  true  that  the  Colonies  do  not  contribute  largely  in  a 
direct  way  to  the  Naval  and  Military  expenditure  of  the  Empire. 
But  the  self-governing  Colonies  at  very  considerable  expense  keep 
up  their  own  military  establishments,  which  must  form  a  part 
of  the  military  organisation  of  the  Empire  in  the  event  of  any 
great  war.  It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Home  Government 
to  leave  the  Colonies  to  organise  their  own  defensive  forces.  In 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada  no  regular  troops  of  the 
British  Army  are  now  to  be  found.  Their  places  have  been  taken 
by  local  regiments.  Canada  has  even  taken  charge  of  what  were 
formerly  the  great  naval  stations  of  Halifax  and  Esquimalt,  and 
also  finds  her  own  cruisers  for  the  protection  of  her  fisheries  and 
other  national  purposes.  The  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  are 
not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  they  owe  much  to  the  British  Navy.  If 
they  have  not  contributed  largely  towards  its  expenses,  it  has  been  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  cannot  at  present  afford  it.  All  the 
revenue  they  raise  has  so  far  been  required  for  the  development  of 
their  resources.    If  their  funds  had  not  been  so  used,  would  their 
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position  have  been,  with  a  white  population  of  about  18,000,000, 
what  it  is  now,  and  would  they  have  been  able  to  buy  produce  and 
manufiEbctures  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  about 
£80,000,000,  which  forms  the  total  of  our  annual  export  trade  with 
them  to-day?  The  debts  of  the  Colonies  have  been  largely 
incurred  for  enterprises  which  are  usually  undertaken  by  private 
capital  in  older  countries;  and  all  these  debts  have  to  be  met. 
Many  of  the  works  are  of  pubUc  and  Imperial  importance.  Take 
Canada,  for  instance.  The  Inter-Colonial  Eailway  from  Halifax  to 
Quebec  was  constructed  and  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Dominion, 
also  the  system  of  canals  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  in  its  early  stages 
received  considerable  assistance  from  the  country  in  the  shape  of 
cash  and  land  subsidies,  and  completed  works.  The  interest  alone  on 
the  moneys  involved  amounts  to  more  than  j^l, 000,000  sterling  per 
annum. '  This  is  altogether  apart  from  large  subsidies  which  have 
been  given  to  other  railways  and  public  works,  and  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  Dominion  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  lines.  We 
must  bear  these  and  other  similar  facts  in  mind  when  discuss- 
ing contributions  from  the  Colonies  for  Naval,  Military  and 
other  expenditures.  But  they  are  advancing  by  rapid  strides 
in  population  and  revenue,  and  the  time  must  soon  come  when 
they  will  in  some  form  or  other  take  a  greater  share  than  they  do 
now  in  the  government  and  administration  of  the  Empire,  so  far 
as  it  afifeets  the  general  community.  They  may  be  relied  upon 
then  to  take  their  full  burden  of  the  responsibility  which  will  fall 
upon  them,  and  to  bear  it  cheerfully.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  hurried 
and  inconsiderate  action,  and  in  the  meantime  we  should  not  refrain 
from  giving  the  best  consideration  to  any  measures  which  may  guide 
our  steps  along  the  road  leading  to  closer  union — that  Imperial  struc- 
ture that  is  slowly  but  surely  being  built,  and  which  in  its  consumma- 
tion will  be  a  source  of  joy  to  our  posterity,  and  make  them  not  less 
proud  of  their  ancestors  and  their  life's  work  than  we  are  of  ours. 

I  have  refrained  from  touching  upon  the  extent  of  the  present 
travel  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  or  upon  the  volume 
of  the  trade.  All  that  can  be  seen  in  Blue-books.  It  is  interesting 
and  important ;  but  the  new  route  will  create  a  trafi&c  and  a  trade 
of  its  own.  As  was  pointed  out  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  the 
question  is  one  of  policy.  Do  we  want  the  service,  or  do  we  not  ? 
Will  it  be  beneficial  to  the  Empire  ?  And  can  it  be  made  a  com- 
mercial success  ?    Lei  us  decide  these  points,  and  the  terms  of  the 
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partnership  [in  the  scheme,  and  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait 
before  the  new  organisation  is  called  into  being.  For  my  own 
part;  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  successful  and  prosperous — 
alike  for  the  financial  interests  that  may  be  involved  and  for  the 
different  countries  more  immediately  concerned  in  its  development. 
To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  new  route : 

1.  The  service  would  improve  the  communication  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  enable  mails  and  passengers  to 
be  conveyed  between  the  two  countries  more  rapidly  than  at  present. 

2.  It  would  draw  a  certain  portion  of  Canadian  travel,  which  now 
passes  by  way  of  New  York,  back  to  its  proper  channel,  and  by  its 
geographical  advantages,  and  its  quicker  service  to  the  United 
States,  secure  many  American  passengers  and  some  of  the  mail 
traffic  to  Western  points. 

8.  It  would  provide  a  faster  service  than  at  present  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  saving  at  least  ten  days  to  the  former, 
and  two  days  to  the  latter. 

4.  It  would  utilise  an  alternative  route  to  the  East,  possessing 
natural  advantages  which  have  not  been  properly  utilised. 

5.  It  would  strengthen  Great  Britain's  position  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  furnish  additional  armed  cruisers  to  aid  in  keeping  the  route 
open  in  time  of  war. 

6.  It  would  assist  in  giving  Great  Britain  the  control  of  the 
Pacific  trade,  which  may  pass  out  of  our  hands  if  the  route  is  not 
utilised. 

7.  It  would  provide  armed  cruisers  on  the  Pacific. 

8.  It  would  be  available  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  supplies 
to  the  East,  and  less  liable  to  interruption  than  any  other  route. 

9.  It  would  bring  the  different  countries  in  closer  touch  with  each 
other,  and  help  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire, 

10.  It  would  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  not  fall  entirely  upon  one  or  another. 

11.  It  would  supplement  the  Pacific  cable  to  Australia,  which  is 
under  joint  Government  control. 

12.  It  would  supplement  other  steamship  routes,  and  could  not 
fail  to  assist  the  commercial  expansion  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  lead  to  extra  traveL 

18.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  want  the  service ;  and 
the  proposal  has  certainly  been  received  with  much  sympathy 
in  the  Mother  Country. 

I  can  hardly  close  my  Paper  without  mentioning  the  service 
between  Vancouver  and  China  and  Japan,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
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the  enterprise  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  assisted  by  sub- 
sidies from  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Governments.  By  its 
means  mails  and  passengers  are  conveyed  from  England  to  Yoko- 
hama in  twenty-two  and  a-half  days,  to  Shanghai  in  twenty-seven 
and  a-half  days,  and  to  Hong  Kong  in  thirty  days.  These  times 
are  much  shorter  than  those  by  the  other  route.  No  oniB  will  be 
found  to  deny  that  the  service  has  been  of  great  material  advan- 
tage. The  steamers,  while  faster  than  anything  on  the  Pacific  at 
present,  are  to  be  replaced  by  more  speedy  boats.  Although  it 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  "  All-Bed  *'  route  scheme,  it  is  of  great 
Imperial  importance. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  rather  CKceeded  the  time  usually  devoted  to 
papers  before  this  Institute,  but  let  me  thank  you  most  cordially 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me.  I  have  tried 
to  put  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  scheme  before  you  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  will  permit.  I  recognise  that 
it  is  open  to  criticism.  What  proposition  is  not  ?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  its  merits  will  appeal  to  the  majority 
of  the  people.  I  am  not  exactly  a  young  man,  and  the  years 
remaining  to  me  may  be  few,  but  I  hope  I  may  live  to  see  the  "  All- 
Bed  "  route  in  operation ;  I  believe  it  is  destined  to  fulfil  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  look  upon  it  as  likely  to  prove 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  Motherland,  Canada,  and 
Australasia,  and  to  the  Empire  at  large. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  (the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O.) :  I  am  sure  we  have  to  thank  Lord  Strathcona  for  his 
able  and  statesmanlike  address,  and  I  now  invite  discussion. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  C.  B.  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.  :  It  is  an 
honour  to  be  allowed  to  speak  on  a  Paper  contributed  by  a  great 
man  who  has  made  his  mark  on  modern  history  and  who  is  one  of 
the  builders  of  empire.  The  subject  is  one  of  immense  importance. 
It  seems  perhaps  presumptuous  in  me  to  criticise  such  a  Paper, 
but  I  am  sure  Lord  Strathcona,  with  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
world,  will  admit  that  any  new  project  requires  to  be  looked  at  all 
round.  In  the  conflict  of  opinion  truth  will  prevail.  Lord 
Strathcona  gives  the  best  definition  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  All-Bed 
route,  but  that  definition  applies,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  to 
several  other  routes  now  in  existence.  His  proposition,  therefore,  is 
not  to  do  something  new,  but  to  apply  something  old  to  a  new 
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geographical  field.      This  All-Bed  route  is  promoted  to  be  an 
available  alternative  highway  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  Empire  from  a  commercial,  political  and 
strategic  point  of  view,  and  he  says  also  that  the  new  route  will 
create  a  traffic  and  a  trade  of  its  own.    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  fulfil 
a  felt  want,  a  want  now  practically  felt,  but  to  create  something 
which  it  is  hoped  may  confer  a  gre&t  benefit  commercially,  politi- 
cally and  strategically.    I  rather  demur  to  his  statement  that  the 
Mother  Country  was  committed  at  the  Conference  to  this  All-Bed 
route.    Lord  Strathcona  quotes  the  representatives  of  the  Colonial 
Governments,  but  he  omits  the  words  of  the  Minister  representing 
the  British'  Government.    These  I  will  quote,  because  I  think  they 
show  very  clearly  that  I  am  right  in  venturing  to  dispute  the 
statement  that  the  Home  Government  is  committed  to  the  proposal. 
The  resolution  itself  is  merely  a  pious  expression  of  opinion,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  said,  "  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  get  this  resolution 
in  time  to  give  real  consideration  to  it,  and  to  enable  us  to  put 
considered  views  before  the  Conference.    The  first  I  saw  of  this 
scheme  was  yesterday,  and  the  resolution  placed  on  the  paper  to-day 
is  different  in  one  or  two  material  particulars.*'    It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  Home  Government  could  not  commit  itself  under 
such  circumstances,  and  now  they  are  only  inquiring  into  the 
matter,  and  rightly.    Almost  every  proposal  of  this  nature  boils 
down  into  the  question  of  finance.    Lord  Strathcona  says  that  the 
Colonies  do  not  ask  the  Mother  Country  to  bear  the  whole  burden, 
but  he  carefully  avoided  giving  figures,  for  reasons  which  are 
sufficient.    For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  however,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  figures,  and  I  take  the  estimate  of  a  Canadian 
ex-Minister,  Mr.  Sifton,  who  stated  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  that  the  total  subsidy  which  would  be  required  would  be 
£1,000,000,  divided  as  follows :— Australia,  £75,000  ;  New  Zealand, 
£100,000  ;  Canada,  £825,000  ;  and  Great  Britain,  £500,000.    Now 
you  all  know  that  lately  there  has  been  great  discussion  about  the 
two-Power  standard  of  the  Navy  and  about  the  building  of  two  more 
battleships,  and  a  number  of  competent  authorities  tell  us  that  we 
are  approaching  the  point  of  danger  if  we  do  not  go  on  with  battle- 
ship construction.    Now,  half  a  million  of  money  represents  the 
annual  upkeep  of  two  battleships ;  therefore,  expressing  this  estimate 
in  terms  of  battleships,  you  are  asked  to  put  the  annual  cost  of 
two  battleships  into  this  All-Bed  route.    I  mention  this  not  as 
quarrelling  with  the  proposal,  but  as  showing  that  we  ought  to  look 
very  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  consider  whether  in  the  interests 
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of  the  whole  Empire  we  ought  to  embark  on  this  project.  Coming 
to  the  question  of  strategy,  I  point  to  the  growth  of  foreign  arma- 
ments, and,  looking  at  the  other  hemisphere,  and  seeing  that  there 
are  there  two  Powers  with  infinite  local  resources,  with  all  their 
powers  of  production  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific,  1  beg  you  to 
ask  yourselves.  Who  is  going  to  rule  the  Pacific  in  the  near  future  ? 
Is  it  not  time  that  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Mother  Country  herself  should  awake  and  prepare  by  combination  • 
for  what  is  so  obvious  ?  Therefore,  in  looking  at  this  problem  you 
must  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  I  have  indicated,  and  the 
question  is,  Is  it  not  wise  to  be  careful — to  consider  well  before 
you  put  your  money  into  the  new  route  instead  of  into  two  battle- 
ships ?  It  is  urged  that  the  vessels  employed  on  the  new  route 
will  add  to  our  naval  strength,  because  they  can  be  in  war  used  as 
armed  cruisers.  As  to  that,  I  reply  that  armed  merchant  vessels 
may  be  useful  as  subsidiaries  to  operations  of  battleships  and 
squadrons  of  cruisers,  but  by  themselves  and  in  themselves  they 
are  valueless  for  fighting  warships.  I  do  not,  therefore,  accept  the 
contention  that  the  All-Red  route  is  in  any  sense  or  shape  preparing 
you  to  discharge  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  the  British  peoples 
and  for  that  struggle  in  the  Pacific  which  is  coming.  In  conclusion, 
I  will  only  say  I  cordially  agree  with  the  general  aspirations 
expressed  in  Lord  Strathcona's  Paper.  In  a  Newr  Zealand  paper 
the  other  day  I  read  that  "  we  are  a  commercial  people  all  over  the 
world.  It  would  be  well  if  we  thought  a  little  more  about  the  ques- 
tion of  defence.'*  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  safety  of  our 
Empire  as  a  whole,  which  depends  on  the  Navy,  that  I  for  my  part 
approach  this  question,  though  at  the  same  time  I  fully  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  quick  communication.  If  we  cannot  afford 
battleships  we  cannot  afford  to  try  experiments  with  routes.  It  is 
some  thirty-five  years  since  I  first  addressed  the  Institute  on  these 
questions,  and  the  longer  I  study  this  great  problem  of  defence,  the 
more  impressed  I  am  with  the  want  of  prevision  and  earnest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  Empire,  of  the 
duty  and  obligation  not  to  talk  about  defence  merely,  but  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  make  a  beginning  towards  its 
efficient  organisation. 

Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  said :  I  have 
followed  very  closely  what  Sir  John  Colomb  said  about  two  iron- 
clads, and  I  well  know  we  want  ironclads  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  have  the  All- Red  route  as  well.  Ironclads  can  be 
sunk,  but  anything  that  makes  for  Imperialism   by  keeping  the 
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Empire  together  will  give  more  money  to  pay  for  any  amount  of 
ironclads.  As  regards  the  Colonies  contributing  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Lord  Strathcona's  remarks 
quite  dispose  of  that,  and  he  explains  what  they  are  prepared 
to  do  in  the  future  and  are  now  doing.  Clearly  they  have 
first  got  to  make  themselves,  and  then  no  doubt  they  mil  con- 
tribute more  towards  the  Empire.  As  regards  the  sea  portion  of 
the  route,  some  little  doubt  has  been  expressed  concerning  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  summer  and  Halifax  in 
the  winter.  I  have  lately  commanded  the  squadron  in  North 
American  waters,  and  have  been  three  times  to  Quebec  with  a 
squadron  of  ships,  and  am  therefore  in  a  position  to  affirm  that,  even 
without  the  proposed  improvements  outlined  in  the  Paper,  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  presents  no  difficulties  to  the 
fastest  of  steamers.  With  regard  to  the  Pacific,  Fanning  Island 
can  easily  be  made  suitable  for  a  coaling  station ;  it  already  has  a 
telegraph  cable  laid  to  it. 

Captain  R.  M.  CoiiLins,  E.N.,  C.M.G. :  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  All- Red  route  is  advocated, from  the  point  of  view  of  being 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  Empire,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
the  proposal  is  one  which  will  command  the  hearty  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  great  self-governing  Dominions.  Lord  Strathcona 
said  he  was  not  in  any  way  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
the  existing  services  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia.  The 
service  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  must,  indeed,  continue  to  be  of 
the  utmost  value  to  Australia.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
position  of  the  Commonwealth  in  this  matter  must  be  largely 
affected  by  the  fact  that  they  have  recently  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Orient  Company  at  an  increased  subsidy  for  the  mail 
service  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Suez  route  must  for  aU  time 
have  advantages  that  could  never  attach  to  the  route  under  dis- 
cussion, involving,  as  the  latter  does,  two  transhipments.  More- 
over, I  would  remind  you  that  though  by  the  existing  mail  service 
the  average  speed  is  only  fifteen  knots,  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
speed  could  not  be  considerably  increased.  It  is  a  matter  of 
expense.  It  cannot  be  overlooked,  too,  that  the  advantages  of  the 
All-Red  route  would  be  much  greater  to  the  eastern  than  to  the 
western  portions  of  Australia.  Then,  again,  the  trans-continental 
railway,  Perth  to  Port  Augusta,  will  when  completed  make  a  great 
difference  in  delivery  to  the .  eastern  Colonies  of  mails  w  Suez. 
However,  the  advantages  of  an  alternative  route  are  obvious,  and  I 
have  it  from  Mr.  Deakin  to  say  that  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
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ment^are  fully  seized  of  that  advantage,  and  are  prepared  to 
recommend  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  to  concur  in  any  pro- 
posal for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  the  All-Eed  route  that  does 
not  involve  a  disproportionate  expenditure.  We  have  been  told 
this  evening  that  the  matter  is  under  inquiry  by  the  different 
Governments,  and  doubtless  when  this  information  is  collated,  and 
when  we  find  that  these  points  as  regards  expenditure,  rates, 
freights,  the  class  of  vessels,  and  the  like,  can  be  met  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Commonwealth  Government 
will  encourage  the  development  of  this  new  rapid  service.  Such  a 
service  would  clearly  be  of  great  and  immediate  advantage  to  New 
Zealand,  and  might  possibly,  if  not  probably,  assist  Australia  and 
the  Empire  by  the  promotion  of  increased  trade.  It  is  said  that 
the  Panama  route  is  shorter,  but  I  think  I  am  not  inaccurate  in 
stating  that  that  route  would,  as  a  matter  of  fiact,  be  100  to  200 
miles  longer,  the  figures  being  : — By  the  Panama  Canal  to  Sydney, 
12,500  niiles ;  Sydney  via  Vancouver,  12,352  miles.  I  will  only 
add  that  any  matter  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large 
are  involved  will  be  sure  to  have  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government. 

The  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves  (High  Commissioner  for  New 
Zealand) :  I  agree  that  criticism  is  a  wholesome  thing,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  one  or  two 
points  so  ably  urged  by  Sir  John  Colomb.  You  were  told  that 
there  were  other  all-red  routes  already.  Undoubtedly  there  are. 
I  presume  the  routes  across  the  Irish  Sea  are  all- red  routes. 
But  the  difference  is  that  the  proposed  route  is  to  be  the  All-Red 
route.  You  might  as  well  say  we  are  wrong  in  speaking  of  the 
Pacific  Cable  because  before  its  construction  there  were  other 
Pacific  cables ;  but  there  was  not  the  Pacific  Cable.  That  very 
cable  is  a  curious  example  of  how  much  better  these  schemes  often 
work  out  than  cautious  critics  are  apt  to  imagine.  I  have  been 
told  within  the  last  six  months,  upon  high  authority,  that  the 
promoters  could  not  have  believed  the  scheme  would  have  met  with 
such  a  measure  of  success.  Then  you  were  told  that  the  All-Red 
route  was  to  create  traffic,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  a  route  to 
supply  a  felt  want,  but  to  create  something  altogether  new.  Lord 
Strathcona  never  said  this  latter  thing,  nor  did  he  mean  anything 
of  the  sort.  It  would  create  trade,  he  said  ;  but,  of  course,  it  would 
also  supply  a  keenly  felt  want.  In  giving  a  better  mail  service  the 
route  would  give  what  is  much  wanted  in  the  Colonies,  and  in 
giving  a  faster  and  most  attractive  passenger  route  through  the 
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Empire  from  one  end  to  the  other  it  will  also  meet  a  felt  want. 
That  it  will  create  a  new  trade  I  feel  certain.  We  have  examples 
to  go  by  ;  and  in  the  P^^cific  we  have  no  example  better  than  the 
San  Francisco  mail  route  between  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  Americans  did  nothing  to  foster  that  trade ;  they 
treated  it  with  lordly  contempt,  and  did  their  utmost,  by  successive 
tariffs,  to  kill  it ;  and  yet,  after  the  establishment  of  this  service, 
the  trade  between  America  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  went 
on  growing,  and  in  the  last  year  the  trade  carried  across  the  Pacific 
amounted  to  several  millions  sterling.  This  has  grown  largely  by 
the  fostering  influence  of  the  service.  One  of  the  most  puzzling 
things  in  regard  to  questions  of  this  character  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  cautious  people  to  look  ahead,  and  to  remember  that  they 
must  not  base  their  estimates  simply  on  things  as  they  are'  now. 
In  the  case  of  young  countries  things  inevitably  grow.  All  the 
hostile  criticism  I  have  read  has  been  based  on  certain  figures 
which  were  true  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  apparently  the  supposition 
is  they  will  be  precisely  the  same  ten  or  twelve  years  hence.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Empire  contradicts  such  a  notion.  It  is  not 
the  case  that  the  sole  advantage  of  the  new  route  will  be  quicker 
and  more  luxurious  for  passenger  traffic.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
say  that  the  first  and  most  important  advantage  is  a  much  better 
mail  service.  Everyone  knows  that  the  mail  service  to  the  business 
centres  of  Canada  is  not  as  quick  as  it  might  be,  even  on  paper, 
and  that,  owing  to  various  difficulties  on  the  American  railway 
system,  letters  do  not  reach  business  firms  in  Canada  as  quickly  as 
they  might  do.  Even  Canada,  therefore,  stands  to  gain  consider- 
ably in  the  matter  of  mails.  As  regards  Australia,  while  the  Suez 
route  is  Australia's  first  route,  and  Western  Australia  and  South 
Australia  stand  to  gain  nothing  by  the  All-Red  route,  still,  the  great 
Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  stand  to  gain  very 
substantially.  As  to  my  own  Colony,  the  advantages  are  so  great 
that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  Even  with  New  Zealand  there 
is  a  British  trade  of  many  millions,  and  New  Zealand  is  of  no  small 
value  commercially  to  the  Mother  Country.  Everything  which 
links  the  ends  of  the  Empire  together  and  affords  more  rapid  and 
comfortable  sea  communication  will  foster  trade  and  enrich  the 
Empire,  and  so  will  enable  the  British  taxpayer  the  better  to  find 
that  half-million  for  those  so-much-desired  ironclads.  I  must 
respectfully  protest  against  the  suggestion  that  you  are  not  to  get 
these  extra  ironclads  because  half  a  million  is  earmarked  for  the 
All- Red  route.    The  suggestion  that  if  you  spend  half  a  million  on 
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the  All-Red  route  there  will  not  be  half  a  million  to  spend  on  iron- 
clads is  pure  imagination.  Is  there  any  official  proposition  now 
to  spend  half  a  million  on  extra  ironclads?  No.  Is  there  any 
official  plea  that  that  half-million  cannot  be  spent  on  ironclads 
because  it  is  wanted  for  the  AU-Eed  route  ?  No.  As  to  the  Navy 
itself,  I  accept  the  official  assurance  that  the  British  Navy  was 
never  more  efficient  and  powerful,  and  never  better  able  to  keep 
this  country  in  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  Donald  Macmaster,  K.O.  :  The  question  was  raised  by  the 
first  speaker  as  to  whether  the  several  Governments  which  took 
part  in  the  Conference  are  committed  to  this  proposal.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  the  terms  of  the  resolution  read  by  Lord  Strathcona,  that 
we  have  a  binding  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  several  Govern- 
ments to  make  a  contribution  to  the  scheme  they  thought  to  be 
necessary,  and  that  the  only  question  left  open  was  the  relative 
amounts  of  contribution.  Of  course  the  contributions  will  be  made 
equitably  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out*  It  is  true,  as  Sir  John 
Colomb  said,  that  Mr.  Sifton  gave  an  estimate  the  other  day  of  the 
relative  contributions ;  but  that  is  not  all,  for  Mr.  Sifton  said  that, 
after  conference  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  he  came  to 
England,  and  that  he  was  in  consultation  here  with  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  and  Mr.  Asquith,  who  stated  that  when  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  came  to  Great  Britain  with  the  definite  proposal 
it  would  receive  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration.  Now  that 
is  the  position,  and  I  do  not  think  serious  statesmen  would  ever 
have  made  that  statement  unless  they  believed  this  was  a  serious 
scheme  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Mother  Country. 
As  to  whether  the  Mother  Country  could  contribute  £600,000  or 
not  I  do  not  know — money  in  this  country  is  required  for  so  many 
different  schemes ;  but  I  do  know  that  John  Bull's  credit  is  good, 
and  if  any  Government  of  this  country  was  to  want  half  a  million 
of  money  the  better  to  cement  the  Empire  together,  that  money 
would  easily  be  found  in  the  public  markets.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
statements  made  on  behalf  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  because 
Australia  will  really  be  the  pivot  in  the  determination  of  this  matter. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them,  obviously,  to  have  two 
strings  to  their  bow,  and  therefore  Australia  would  stand  to  gain 
considerably  by  this  new  route.  I  will  only  remind  you,  in  con- 
clusion, that  when  the  Pacific  Railway  was  projected  there  were 
serious  statesmen  who  said  it  would  never  pay  the  grease  for  the 
wheels,  and  yet  we  know  what  a  huge  success  that  undertaking 
has  been. 
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Dr.  A.  HiLLiBB  :  We  have  been  very  fortunafce  and  honoured 
this  evening  in  having,  first  of  all,  what  I  may  describe  as  an  historic 
Paper  read  to  us  by  a  great  Colonial  statesman  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
having  criticisms  of  that  Paper  by  so  many  distinguished  men. 
Indeed,  our  speakers  hold  such  exalted  stations  in  the  Empire  that 
I  begin  to  wonder  whether  a  mere  humble  citizen  dare  offer  any 
contribution  to  this  discussion ;  but  I  remember  that,  after  all,  we 
are  a  democracy — at  any  rate  in  theory — and  as  citizens  are 
expected  to  play  some  humble  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  coimtry. 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  several  occasions, 
and  one  thing  has  struck  me  which  I  do  not  think  is  sufficiently 
appreciated,  and  that  is  the  geographical  position  of  our  possessions 
in  America.  That  position  under  modern  conditions — that  is  to 
say,  with  fast  steamships— brings  the  British  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America  very  much  nearer  the  Old  World  than  those 
portions  which  are  occupied  by  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  with  such  vessels  as  those 
which  have  been  mentioned  may  be  accomplished  in  something 
like  thirty-two  hours  less  time  than  that  occupied  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York.  Consider  what  that  means  to  an  American  in  a 
hurry.  From  my  experience  all  Americans  are  always  in  a  hurry 
everywhere,  and  thirty-two  hours  saved  will  mean  that  a  very  large 
number  of  Americans  will  avail  themselves  of  the  short  passage, 
and  their  so  doing  will  be  a  means  of  contributing  substantially  to 
the  finances  required  to  support  such  a  route.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  ironclads  lately.  Of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  the 
closer  union  of  the  white  races  within  the  British  Empire  is  worth 
several  ironclads.  In  reference  to  this  subject  Lord  Strathcona 
pointed  out  another  fact,  and  that  is  that  Canada  for  some  ten  years 
past  has  been  giving  a  preference  in  trade  to  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  this  country— a  preference  which  up  to  the  present 
the  British  Government  has  not  seen  it&  way  to  reciprocate,  but 
which  has  admittedly  materially  increased  our  trade  with  Canada. 
I  think  these  two  things— the  questions  of  communication  and  of 
commerce  with  the  Colonies — are  closely  allied.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  expression  of  some  poet  about  "  fche  roaring  loom  of  time."  I 
think  we  Britishers  may  discern  in  this  loom  the  warp  and  the 
woof — the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  ;  and  between  them 
there  plies  the  modern  steamship,  a  mighty  shuttle  bearing  tlie 
thread  of  commerce,  and  we  desire  that  that  thread  should  be  of 
good  quality  and  supplied  in  abundance,  and  that  it  shall  be  British 
thread,  weaving  the  imperishable  fabric  of  British  empire. 
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Mr.  E.  B.  OsBORN  :  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  "  blue  water  *' 
has  been  splashed  on  the  All-Bed  route.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
strategic  point  of  view  is  a  very  important  one,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  ought  carefully  to  consider  where  we  are  going  to  have  our  over- 
land line  across  Canada.  I  have  a  recollection,  on  my  first  journey 
from  Halifax  in  1895,  of  being  awakened  at  some  unearthly  hour  by 
someone  saying  I  was  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  All-Bed  route  cannot  possibly  go  through  Maine.  One  does  not 
want  to  gei  mixed  up  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  much  as  one 
wishes  to  see  them,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  remember  that 
Canada,  a  nation  itself,  is  now  building  a  transcontinental  route 
right  across  the  country,  which  has  certain  advantages  over  every 
other  transcontinental  route  in  North  America.  It  is  quicker 
because  it  is  shorter,  and  also  because  it  has  not  such  severe 
gradients  as  any  other.  This  means  cheapness  and  greater  speed, 
so  that  by  this  new  transcontinental  route  travelling  will  be  cheaper 
as  well  as  quicker  ;  and  since  the  very  essence  of  the  AU-Bed  route  is 
to  save  time,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  creation  of  this  new 
railway  will  mean  the  saving  of  a  day.  The  only  possible  criticism 
I  could  make  against  the  Paper  is  that  passengers  and  mails  were 
much  mentioned  but  there  was  nothing  said  about  freight.  You 
might  as  well  pick  up  a  little  freight  as  you  go.  The  new  trans- 
continental line  is  going  to  be  a  freight  line  also,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  create  a  trade  by  sucking  up  traffic  from  both  oceans. 
This  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Lord  Str athcona 
said  he  was  not  precisely  a  young  man.  I  think  he  is,  and,  much 
as  I  am  interested  in  the  Quebec  Tercentenary  and  the  Winnipeg 
Centenary,  I  think  the  really  interesting  event  which  I  and  a  great 
many  others  are  looking  forward  to  is  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of 
Lord  Strathcona's  own  centenary. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Abmstbong  :  Much  of  what  I  might  have  said  earlier 
has  already  been  said.  In  regard  to  the  expense,  Mr.  Sifton  has 
been  quoted  as  putting  this  down  at  a  million  pounds — of  which 
the  British  Government  were  to  pay  one-half.  As  a  Canadian — 
and  I  think  most  Canadians  will  agree — there  never  has  been  any 
idea  of  calling  upon  the  British  Government  to  pay  one  dollar  more 
than  what  Canada  is  prepared  to  pay,  and,  according  to  proposals 
now  before  the  Cabinet  Committee,  this  would  not  exceed  ^300,000 
each.  This  leaves  you,  at  all  events,  one  of  your  battleships.  In 
regard  to  the  route  itself,  what  is  going  to  benefit  the  great  mass  of 
the  population— not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  Colonies — is  a 
better  mail  service.    As  a  Canadian  I  am  anxious  to  get  my  letters 
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from  CanSfda  as  quickly  as  possible;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
expense  this  country  has  been  put  to  by  the  establishment  of  a  fast 
line  of  mail  steamers  to  New  York,  I  do  not  find  any  real  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  I  have,  during  the  last  year,  not  received  a 
single  letter  from  Montreal  in  less  than  seven  days,  and  the  fastest 
mails  I  receive  came  by  the  German  steamers.  The  difficulty  is  the 
want  of  proper  and  prompt  connection  between  the  railway  trains 
and  the  steamers.  If  that  is  remedied  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
fast  steamers,  we  should  not  have  our  letters  in  five  days.  Lord 
Strathcona  has  been  very  conservative  in  the  time  given  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  because  I  make  it  out  that  under  these  proposals 
the  mails  could  be  delivered  from  London  to  Auckland  in  22^  days 
and  from  London  to  Sydney  in  25^  days — a  saving  of  18  days  to 
Auckland  and  of  4  days  to  Sydney,  instead  of  2  days,  as  mentioned 
to-night.  There  is  no  idea  of  taking  by  these  steamers  anything  but 
perishable  and  high-class  goods.  You  must  treat  them  as  you  treat 
fast  passenger  trains.  It  has  been  said  to-night  that ''  all  Americans 
are  in  a  hurry."  I  think  all  Canadians  are,  too.  We  do  not  want 
to  take  eight  days  to  cross  if  we  can  do  it  in  four ;  and  by  the 
shortest  route  the  distance  can  be  covered  by  25-knot  steamers  in 
three  and  a  half  days.  We  would  be  only  three  nights  at  sea.  You 
could  spend  your  week-ends  in  Canada. 

Colonel  J.  A.  Fergusson  :  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  my  late 
brother.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  under  whom  I  served  as  private 
secretary  in  Adelaide,  would  have  been  glad  to  be  here  and  support 
the  reader  of  this  admirable  Paper.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
genesis  of  that  Paper  was,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that 
Lord  Strathcona  has  done  a  great  and  patriotic  service  by  reading 
it.  I  would  remind  you  that  we  produce  only  one-sixth  of  our 
food  supplies  in  this  island ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  enormous  import- 
ance that  we  should  be  brought  into  rapid  communication  with 
our  great  Colony.  As  regards  the  transport  of  troops  also,  I 
believe  that  these  rapid  armed  cruisers  would  be  of  enormous  service 
in  bringing  our  patriotic  brethren  from  Canada  and  elsewhere  to 
our  aid.  I  think  Sir  John  Colomb  imderrates  the  power  of  the 
swift  cruisers  to  keep  open  the  routes  in  war-time.  As  regards  the 
Suez  Canal,  we  must  think  of  that  route  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 
One  vessel  sunk  in  the  Canal  would  close  it  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Moreover,  the  terrors  of  the  Red  Sea  in  August  would  prevent  any- 
one comparing  that  route  for  pleasure  with  a  journey  by  way  of 
Canada.  I  am  one  of  those  who  look  forward  to  the  development 
of  tropical  Australia,  and  I  would  suggest  that  by  the  opening  of  a 
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branch  line  from  Port  Darwin,  connecting  with  the  All-Bed  route 
at  a  coaling  station  in  the  PacifiCi  you  would  vastly  facilitate  the 
transport  of  commodities  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Mother  Country. 
But  tropical  Australia  must  be  developed  by  the  labour  of  Indian 
coolies,  superintended  by  such  Englishmen  as  own  the  tea-gardens 
in  Ceylon  and  Assam.  It  might  produce  enough  coffee  for  the  supply 
of  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  other  tropical  products.  The  coolies 
would  never  dream  of  quitting  the  tropics,  so  the  working  men  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  South  need  have  no  fear  of  a  fall  in  wages. 
The  merchant  princes  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  &c.,  would  become 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  labour  would  share  in  their 
prosperity. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  we  all  feel  that  we  cannot  let  our 
honoured  friend  Lord  Strathcona  depart  without  expressing  to 
him  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  able  Paper,  and  we  may  also,  I  think, 
congratulate  him  on  having  read  that  Paper  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end — no  light  task,  especially  when  one  knows  he  was  not 
quite  in  the  fittest  condition  to  undertake  it.  It  just  shows  what 
courage  will  do — the  same  courage  which  has  carried  him  through 
so  many  large  and  difficult  undertakings  elsewhere,  the  same  bravery 
of  heart  that  has  enabled  him  to  face  every  condition  of  climate. 
Our  noble  friend  sees  his  duty  and  goes  for  it.  I  think  we  must 
say  that  to-day  he  has  contributed  a  most  masterly  and  interesting 
Paper,  and  one  which  will  be  of  immense  value  for  reference  in 
time  to  come. 

Lord  Strathcona  :  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  very  heartily  for  the 
kind  words  you  have  expressed  with  regard  to  my  feeble  efforts  on 
this  occasion — words  which  I  appreciate  all  the  more  as  coming 
from  one  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  when  he  was  the 
representative  of  her  late  revered  Majesty  in  Canada ;  one,  too, 
who  won  the  utmost  regard  of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  an  ideal  representative  of  the  Sovereign.  If  it  has 
only  served  to  bring  about  the  discussion  we  have  had  this  evening, 
I  feel  that  my  Paper  has  had  a  good  effect.  The  discussion  indi- 
cates that  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  are  pre- 
pared to  give  a  kindly  consideration  to  any  project  that  is  designed 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire.  As  Admiral  Douglas  said, 
we  want  not  only  two  battleships — we  want  the  All-Red  route  as 
well ;  we  know  that  that  route  will  enable  us  to  pay  all  the  better 
for  any  further  battleships  that  may  be  necessary.  I  will  now  ask 
jou  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Derby  for  presiding. 

Lord  Derby  replied,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  D.  H.  McMillan,  K.C.M.G.  (Lieut-Governor  of 
Manitoba),  W.  J.  Maitland,  CLE.,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G., 
Percival  Marshall,  Arthur  Mason,  Frederick  Mead,  W.  Melhuish,  T.  D.  Merton, 
—  Michaelson,  ^ir  Ralph  Moor,  K.C.M.G.,  A.  Moor-Radford,  A.  M.  Morgan, 
S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  C.  H.  Harley  Moseley,  C.M.G.,  G.  J.  S.  Mosenthal,  Harold 
Nelson,  Hector  M.  Nelson,  Sir  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  C.  Nesbitt,  General 
Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson,  K.C.B.  (Chief  of  General  Staff),  T.  S.  Nightingale,  John 
Nivison,  R.  Nivison,  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  North  Queensland,  F.  A. 
Obeyesekere,  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.,  C.  H.  Ommanney,  C.M.G.,  Sir  M.  F. 
Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  M.  H.  Orr-Ewing,  Hamilton  Osborne, 
G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  H.  A.  Parsons.  Col.  Sir  Charles  Parsons,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  A.  E.  Pearce,  James  Peiris,  Edward  C.  Penney,  Y.  J.  Pentland,  C.  R.  C. 
Petley,  Col.  D.  G.  Pitcher,  Ernest  Piatt,  J.  A.  Pollard,  W.  Pope,  Robert  Porter, 
Hon.  Thomas  Price  (Premier  of  South  Australia),  Col.  Hon.  E.  G.  Prior,  Sir 
Lesley  Probyn,  K.C.V.O.,  Hon.  C.  H.  Bason  (Agent- General  for  Western 
Australia),  E.  Reeves,  H.  W.  Reeves,  J.  H.  Renton,  E.  Richards,  Arthur  Ricketts, 
C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Hon.  George  Riddooh,  M.L.C.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  West  Ridgeway, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  W.  T.  Ritchie,  C.  J.  Roberts,  C.  R.  Robertson,  Col. 
Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Major.Gen.  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  Sir  J.  Clifton 
Robinson,  Clifton  Robinson,  F.  J.  Rose,  M.  Rosettenstein,  P.  Rosettenstein, 
Arthur  Ross,  Arthur  Ross,  Junr.,  James  W.  G.  Ross,  F.  M.  Rudd,  J.  Sadler, 

F.  N.  Salaman,  Sir  E.  L.  Samuel,  Bart.,  A.  C.  Sandeman,  Sir  F.  R.  Saunders, 
K.C.M.G.,  Arthur  E.  Sayer,  F.  P.  M.  Schiller,  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Seeley,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 
(Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  Charles  Short,  Sir  E.  Sinclair-Steven- 
son, M.D.,  George  Slade,  Col.  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  Tilden  Smith, 
Thomas  F.  Smith,  E.  A.  Smith-Rewse,  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  (Agent-General  for  the  Transvaal),  H.  J.  Sparks,  A.  E. 
Steinthal,  F.  C.  Stewart,  Rear-Admiral  H.  Stewart,  John  C  Stewart,  W.  F.  Stock, 
A.  H.  P.  Stoneham,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Tasmania), 

G.  Sturgeon,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  E.  E.  F.  Tart6,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Tavemer  (Agent-General  for  Victoria),  P.  Tennyson-Cole,  J.  J.  Thorburn,  C.M.G. 
(Lieut.-Governor  of  Southern  Nigeria),  Col.  E.  Thornton,  J.  A.  Torrens -Johnson, 
Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  Queensland),  Sir  Wm.  H. 
Treacher,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  J.  Turner,  Wm.  Turner,  W.  C.  Tyndale,  Capt.  T.  G. 
Tyson,  H.  Viles,  Derwent  Waldron,  M.B.,  J.  F.  Walker,  Frank  Walker,  E.  A. 
Wallace,  E.  W.  Wallington,  C.M.G.,  F.  J.  Waring,  C.M.G.,  Col.  D.  P.  Warliker, 
Alexr.  W.  Watt,  Capt.  F.  B.  Watt,  W.  Weddel,  Henry  Weedon,  M.L  A.  (Lord 
Mayor  of  Melbourne),  Major  Myer  Weil,  Major  Samuel  Weil,  C.  W.  Welman, 
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Field-Kanhal  Sir  George  White,  V.C.,  O.C.B.,  O.M.,  Wm.  Whyte.  H.  A.  WOlats, 
H.  B.  Wiilato,  A.  Williamson,  J.  B.  Williamson,  James  Wilson,  M.  F.  6.  Wilson, 
H.  Woodward,  A.  Ellis  Wynter,  M.D.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K-C.M.G^  CoL  Sir 
John  Young,  M.V.O.,  R.  Scott  Young. 

The  gaests  were  receiyed  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 

Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  ArgyU,  K.T.,  G.CJI.G..  G.C.V.O., 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.CJB., 
G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.    Councillors :  H.  Birchenough,  Esq., 

^  C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Allan  Campbell,  Esq.,  J.  G. 

'  Colmer,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  Lieut.-6en.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.L,  C.B.,  Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier, 
lit.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Hubert  Jemingham,  KC.M.G..  Wm. 
Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G-,  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Dr.  George  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  C.  H.  Bason,  Ldeut.- 
Col.  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Major-Gen.  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B. 

The  Dining  Hall  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  of  the  Institute  bearing  the  motto  '*  The  King  and 
United  Empire,"  a  new  set  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Institute 
by  Mr.  8.  Vaughan  Morgan.  The  string  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
performed  a  selection  of  music,  which  included  several  Colonial 
patriotic  airs,  during  both  the  reception  and  the  dinner. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney  said  grace. 

H.R.H.  The  President  :  The  first  toast  I  have  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose is  one  which  needs  no  words  from  me.  It  is  always  received 
with  respect  and  affection  throughout  the  British  Empire.  I  give 
you  the  toast  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King.*' 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Price,  Premier  of  South  Australia :  I  have 
to  thank  the  Council  of  this  Institute  for  doing  the  State  I  repre- 
sent the  honour  of  giving  me  the  first  toast  to  propose.  It  is 
altogether  a  new  thing  for  me  to  stand  before  such  a  large  and 
distinguished  gathering  of  gentlemen  who  have  done  service  for 
the  Empire.  It  would  be  more  natural  for  me  as  a  Premier  (and 
a  Labour  Premier  at  that)  to  address  an  audience  possibly  from  a 
tub.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  there  are  no 
loyaler  or  truer  subjects  and  servants  of  his  Majesty  than  myself 
and  those  I  represent.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  territory,  well,  in  that 
respect  South  Australia  can  hold  its  own.  I  believe  we  are  seven 
and  a  half  times  bigger  than  all  the  British  Islands  put  together — 
that,  putting  the  matter  in  another  way,  we  are  as  big  as  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  with  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  all  thrown  in.  They  could  be  comfortably  set  aside  in 
the  territory  I  represent.  But  territory  alone  is  nothing;  you 
want  people.    We  want  people  to  occupy  that  territory,  and  as  an 
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Australian  I  am  prepared  to  say  to-night  that  the  great  Continent 
of  Australia  is  being  prepared  for  white  men  to  come  and  Hve 
among  us,  and  that  we  anticipate  before  very  long  that  the  tide 
now  flowing  in  the  direction  of  our  great  Sister  Dominion  of  Canada 
will  find  a  way  to  Australia  generally.  It  is  no  use  thinking  about 
this,  though,  until  we  are  ready  for  them  and  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  with  that  object  South  Australia  is  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  over  the  Northern  Territory  with  the  object  of 
inviting  people  to  settle  in  that  territory.  The  400,000  people 
of  South  Australia  are  unable  to  develop  it.  We  are  asking  the 
Commonwealth  to  undertake  the  burden  of  developing  this  great 
territory.  It  will  be  necessary  under  the  agreement  that  exists 
between  our  State  and  the  Federation  that  a  railway  shall  be  con- 
structed from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  that  a  railway  from  our 
State  to  the  West  shall  also  be  constructed ;  and  when  these  works 
are  under  construction  we  shall,  no  doubt,  want  men  to  help  us. 
These  men  we  intend  to  ask  to  settle  in  our  territory.  I  may  say 
that  Australia  is  preparing  another  great  and  mighty  work  wjth 
the  object  of  promoting  the  settlement  of  people  in  our  midst,  and 
that  is  the  development  of  the  Nile  of  Australia — I  mean  the  Kiver 
Murray.  We  have  in  our  territory  a  river  8,212  miles  long,  and 
which  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  But  the  three  States  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  object  of  locking  the  river — in  fact,  harness- 
ing it— and  so  developing  our  country  and  inviting  people  to 
settle  among  us.  When  these  things  are  done  we  shall  expect 
some  of  the  tide  of  emigration  to  flow  in  our  direction.  Federation 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  time  now.  There  has  been  some 
little  friction  between  the  different  States,  but  that  is  being  speedily 
removed.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  each  other,  to  work 
in  harmony  with  each  other ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  before  long 
the  effect  of  federation  will  be  that  prosperity  has  been  established 
in  our  country,  and  the  Empire  benefited  by  that  prosperity. 
Australia  is  going  to  take  her  part  in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
Empire.  We  anticipate  bringing  into  existence  a  force  of  250,000 
men  carrying  rifles,  these  men  to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
I  have  had  the  great  honour  as  Minister  of  Education  to  join 
hands  with  other  States  in  forming  a  vigorous  cadet  movement  in 
Australia,  and  before  long  (within  ten  years)  we  hope  to  see  a  body 
of  250,000  men  of  all  ranks  who  are  prepared  to  stand  under  the 
Union  Jack,  with  which  we  are  so  proud  to  be  associated.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flying  of  a  flag  over  a  territory  is 
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Empire  from  one  end  to  the  other  it  will  also  meet  a  felt  want. 
That  it  will  create  a  new  trade  I  feel  certain.  We  have  examples 
to  go  by  ;  and  in  the  Pt^cific  we  have  no  example  better  than  the 
San  Francisco  mail  route  between  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  The  Americans  did  nothing  to  foster  that  trade ;  they 
treated  it  with  lordly  contempt,  and  did  their  utmost,  by  successive 
tariffs,  to  kill  it ;  and  yet,  after  the  establishment  of  this  service, 
the  trade  between  America  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  went 
on  growing,  and  in  the  last  year  the  trade  carried  across  the  Pacific 
amounted  to  several  millions  sterling.  This  has  grown  largely  by 
the  fostering  influence  of  the  service.  One  of  the  most  puzzling 
things  in  regard  to  questions  of  this  character  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  cautious  people  to  look  ahead,  and  to  remember  that  they 
must  not  base  their  estimates  simply  on  things  as  they  are'  now. 
In  the  case  of  young  countries  things  inevitably  grow.  All  the 
hostile  criticism  I  have  read  has  been  based  on  certain  figures 
which  were  true  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  apparently  the  supposition 
is  they  will  be  precisely  the  same  ten  or  twelve  years  hence.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Empire  contradicts  such  a  notion.  It  is  not 
the  case  that  the  sole  advantage  of  the  new  route  will  be  quicker 
and  more  luxurious  for  passenger  traffic.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
say  that  the  first  and  most  important  advantage  is  a  much  better 
mail  service.  Everyone  knows  that  the  mail  service  to  the  business 
centres  of  Canada  is  not  as  quick  as  it  might  be,  even  on  paper, 
and  that,  owing  to  various  difficulties  on  the  American  railway 
system,  letters  do  not  reach  business  firms  in  Canada  as  quickly  as 
they  might  do.  Even  Canada,  therefore,  stands  to  gain  consider- 
ably in  the  matter  of  mails.  As  regards  Australia,  while  the  Suez 
route  is  Australia's  first  route,  and  Western  Australia  and  South 
Australia  stand  to  gain  nothing  by  the  All-Red  route,  still,  the  great 
Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  stand  to  gain  very 
substantially.  As  to  my  own  Colony,  the  advantages  are  so  great 
that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  Even  with  New  Zealand  there 
is  a  British  trade  of  many  millions,  and  New  Zealand  is  of  no  small 
value  commercially  to  the  Mother  Country.  Everything  which 
links  the  ends  of  the  Empire  together  and  affords  more  rapid  and 
comfortable  sea  communication  will  foster  trade  and  enrich  the 
Empire,  and  so  will  enable  the  British  taxpayer  the  better  to  find 
that  half-milUon  for  those  so-much-desired  ironclads.  I  must 
respectfully  protest  against  the  suggestion  that  you  are  not  to  get 
these  extra  ironclads  because  half  a  million  is  earmarked  for  the 
All- Red  route.     The  suggestion  that  if  you  spend  half  a  million  on 
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the  All-Bed  route  there  will  not  be  half  a  million  to  spend  on  iron- 
clads is  pure  imagination.  Is  there  any  official  proposition  now 
to  spend  half  a  million  on  extra  ironclads?  No.  Is  there  any 
official  plea  that  that  half-million  cannot  be  spent  on  ironclads 
because  it  is  wanted  for  the  All-Bed  route  ?  No.  As  to  the  Navy 
itself,  I  accept  the  official  assurance  that  the  British  Navy  was 
never  more  efficient  and  powerful,  and  never  better  able  to  keep 
this  country  in  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  Donald  Macmastbr,  K.O.  :  The  question  was  raised  by  the 
first  speaker  as  to  whether  the  several  Governments  which  took 
part  in  the  Gonference  are  committed  to  this  proposal.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  the  terms  of  the  resolution  read  by  Lord  Strathcona,  that 
we  have  a  binding  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  several  Govern- 
ments to  make  a  contribution  to  the  scheme  they  thought  to  be 
necessary,  and  that  the  only  question  left  open  was  the  relative 
amounts  of  contribution.  Of  course  the  contributions  will  be  made 
equitably  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  true,  as  Sir  John 
Colomb  said,  that  Mr.  Sifton  gave  an  estimate  the  other  day  of  the 
relative  contributions ;  but  that  is  not  all,  for  Mr.  Sifton  said  that, 
after  conference  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ganada,  he  came  to 
England,  and  that  he  was  in  consultation  here  with  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  and  Mr.  Asquith,  who  stated  that  when  Ganada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  came  to  Great  Britain  with  the  definite  proposal 
it  would  receive  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration.  Now  that 
is  the  position,  and  I  do  not  think  serious  statesmen  would  ever 
have  made  that  statement  unless  they  believed  this  was  a  serious 
scheme  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Mother  Country. 
As  to  whether  the  Mother  Gountry  could  contribute  £500,000  or 
not  I  do  not  know — money  in  this  country  is  required  for  so  many 
different  schemes ;  but  I  do  know  that  John  Bull's  credit  is  good, 
and  if  any  Government  of  this  country  was  to  want  half  a  million 
of  money  the  better  to  cement  the  Empire  together,  that  money 
would  easily  be  found  in  the  public  markets.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
statements  made  on  behalf  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  because 
Australia  will  really  be  the  pivot  in  the  determination  of  this  matter. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them,  obviously,  to  have  two 
strings  to  their  bow,  and  therefore  Australia  would  stand  to  gain 
considerably  by  this  new  route.  I  will  only  remind  you,  in  con- 
clusion, that  when  the  Pacific  Bail  way  was  projected  there  were 
serious  statesmen  who  said  it  would  never  pay  the  grease  for  the 
wheels,  and  yet  we  know  what  a  huge  success  that  undertaking 
has  been. 
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Dr.  A.  HiLLiBR  :  We  have  been  very  fortnnafee  and  honoured 
this  evening  in  having,  first  of  all,  what  I  may  describe  as  an  historic 
Paper  read  to  us  by  a  great  Colonial  statesman  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
having  criticisms  of  that  Paper  by  so  many  distinguished  men. 
Indeed,  our  speakers  hold  such  exalted  stations  in  the  Empire  that 
I  begin  to  wonder  whether  a  mere  humble  citizen  dare  offer  any 
contribution  to  this  discussion  ;  but  I  remember  that,  after  all,  we 
are  a  democracy — at  any  rate  in  theory — and  as  citizens  are 
expected  to  play  some  humble  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  several  occasions, 
and  one  thing  has  struck  me  which  I  do  not  think  is  sufficiently 
appreciated,  and  that  is  the  geographical  position  of  our  possessions 
in  America.  That  position  under  modem  conditions — that  is  to 
say,  with  fast  steamships— brings  the  British  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America  very  much  nearer  the  Old  World  than  those 
portions  which  are  occupied  by  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  with  such  vessels  as  those 
which  have  been  mentioned  may  be  accomplished  in  something 
like  thirty-two  hours  less  time  than  that  occupied  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York.  Consider  what  that  means  to  an  American  in  a 
hurry.  From  my  experience  all  Americans  are  always  in  a  hurry 
everywhere,  and  thirty-two  hours  saved  will  mean  that  a  very  large 
number  of  Americans  will  avail  themselves  of  the  short  passage, 
and  their  so  doing  will  be  a  means  of  contributing  substantially  to 
the  finances  required  to  support  such  a  route.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  ironclads  lately.  Of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  the 
closer  union  of  the  white  races  within  the  British  Empire  is  worth 
several  ironclads.  In  reference  to  this  subject  Lord  Strathcona 
pointed  out  another  fact,  and  that  is  that  Canada  for  some  ten  years 
past  has  been  giving  a  preference  in  trade  to  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  this  country — a  preference  which  up  to  the  present 
the  British  Government  has  not  seen  its  way  to  reciprocate,  but 
which  has  admittedly  materially  increased  our  trade  with  Canada, 
I  think  these  two  things — the  questions  of  communication  and  of 
commerce  with  the  Colonies — are  closely  allied.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  expression  of  some  poet  about  "  the  roaring  loom  of  time."  I 
think  we  Britishers  may  discern  in  this  loom  the  warp  and  the 
woof — the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  ;  and  between  them 
there  plies  the  modern  steamship,  a  mighty  shuttle  bearing  the 
thread  of  commerce,  and  we  desire  that  that  thread  should  be  of 
good  quality  and  supplied  in  abundance,  and  that  it  shall  be  British 
thread,  weaving  the  imperishable  fabric  of  British  empire. 
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Mr.  E.  B.  OsBORN  :  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  "blue  water" 
has  been  splashed  on  the  All- Bed  route.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
strategic  point  of  view  is  a  very  important  one,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  ought  carefully  to  consider  where  we  are  going  to  have  our  over- 
land line  across  Canada.  I  have  a  recollection,  on  my  first  journey 
from  Halifax  in  1895,  of  being  awakened  at  some  unearthly  hour  by 
someone  saying  I  was  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  All-Bed  route  cannot  possibly  go  through  Maine.  One  does  not 
want  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  much  as  one 
wishes  to  see  them,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  remember  that 
Canada,  a  nation  itself,  is  now  building  a  transcontinental  route 
right  across  the  country,  which  has  certain  advantages  over  every 
other  transcontinental  route  in  North  America.  It  is  quicker 
because  it  is  shorter,  and  also  because  it  has  not  such  severe 
gradients  as  any  other.  This  means  cheapness  and  greater  speed, 
so  that  by  this  new  transcontinental  route  travelling  will  be  cheaper 
as  well  as  quicker ;  and  since  the  very  essence  of  the  All-Bed  route  is 
to  save  time,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  creation  of  this  new 
railway  will  mean  the  saving  of  a  day.  The  only  possible  criticism 
I  could  make  against  the  Paper  is  that  passengers  and  mails  were 
much  mentioned  but  there  was  nothing  said  about  freight.  You 
might  as  well  pick  up  a  little  freight  as  you  go.  The  new  trans- 
continental line  is  going  to  be  a  freight  line  also,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  create  a  trade  by  sucking  up  traffic  from  both  oceans. 
This  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Lord  Str athcona 
said  he  was  not  precisely  a  young  man.  I  think  he  is,  and,  much 
as  I  am  interested  in  the  Quebec  Tercentenary  and  the  Winnipeg 
Centenary,  I  think  the  really  interesting  event  which  I  and  a  great 
many  others  are  looking  forward  to  is  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of 
Lord  Strathcona's  own  centenary. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Abmstbong  :  Much  of  what  I  might  have  said  earlier 
has  already  been  said.  In  regard  to  the  expense,  Mr.  Sifton  has 
been  quoted  as  putting  this  down  at  a  million  pounds — of  which 
the  British  Government  were  to  pay  one-half.  As  a  Canadian — 
and  I  think  most  Canadians  will  agree — there  never  has  been  any 
idea  of  calling  upon  the  British  Government  to  pay  one  dollar  more 
than  what  Canada  is  prepared  to  pay,  and,  according  to  proposals 
now  before  the  Cabinet  Committee,  this  would  not  exceed  £300,000 
each.  This  leaves  you,  at  all  events,  one  of  your  battleships.  In 
regard  to  the  route  itself,  what  is  going  to  benefit  the  great  mass  of 
the  population— not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  Colonies — is  a 
better  mail  service.    As  a  Canadian  I  am  anxious  to  get  my  letters 
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from  Canada  as  quickly  as  possible;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormo  us 
expense  this  country  has  been  put  to  by  the  establishment  of  a  fast 
line  of  mail  steamers  to  New  York,  I  do  not  find  any  real  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  I  have,  during  the  last  year,  not  received  a 
single  letter  from  Montreal  in  less  than  seven  days,  and  the  fastest 
mails  I  receive  came  by  the  German  steamers.  The  difficulty  is  the 
want  of  proper  and  prompt  connection  between  the  railway  trains 
and  the  steamers.  If  that  is  remedied  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
fast  steamers,  we  should  not  have  our  letters  in  five  days.  Lord 
Strathcona  has  been  very  conservative  in  the  time  given  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  because  I  make  it  out  that  under  these  proposals 
the  mails  could  be  delivered  &om  London  to  Auckland  in  22^  days 
and  from  London  to  Sydney  in  25^  days — a  saving  of  13  days  to 
Auckland  and  of  4  days  to  Sydney,  instead  of  2  days,  as  mentioned 
to-night.  There  is  no  idea  of  taking  by  these  steamers  anything  but 
perishable  and  high-class  goods.  You  must  treat  them  as  you  treat 
fast  passenger  trains.  It  has  been  said  to-night  that ''  all  Americans 
are  in  a  hurry.**  I  think  all  Canadians  are,  too.  We  do  not  want 
to  take  eight  days  to  cross  if  we  can  do  it  in  four ;  and  by  the 
shortest  route  the  distance  can  be  covered  by  25-knot  steamers  in 
three  and  a  half  days.  We  would  be  only  three  nights  at  sea.  You 
could  spend  your  week-ends  in  Canada. 

Colonel  J.  A.  Fbrgusson  :  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  my  late 
brother.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  under  whom  I  served  as  private 
secretary  in  Adelaide,  would  have  been  glad  to  be  here  and  support 
the  reader  of  this  admirable  Paper.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
genesis  of  that  Paper  was,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that 
Lord  Strathcona  has  done  a  great  and  patriotic  service  by  reading 
it.  I  would  remind  you  that  we  produce  only  one-sixth  of  our 
food  supplies  in  this  island ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  enormous  import- 
ance that  we  should  be  brought  into  rapid  communication  with 
our  great  Colony.  As  regards  the  transport  of  troops  also,  I 
believe  that  these  rapid  armed  cruisers  would  be  of  enormous  service 
in  bringing  our  patriotic  brethren  from  Canada  and  elsewhere  to 
our  aid.  I  think  Sir  John  Colomb  underrates  the  power  of  the 
swift  cruisers  to  keep  open  the  routes  in  war-time.  As  regards  the 
Suez  Canal,  we  must  think  of  that  route  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 
One  vessel  sunk  in  the  Canal  would  close  it  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Moreover,  the  terrors  of  the  Red  Sea  in  August  would  prevent  any- 
one comparing  that  route  for  pleasure  with  a  journey  by  way  of 
Canada.  I  am  one  of  those  who  look  forward  to  the  development 
of  tropical  Australia,  and  I  would  suggest  that  by  the  opening  of  a 
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branch  line  &om  Port  Darwin,  connecting  with  the  All-Bed  route 
at  a  coaling  station  in  the  Pacific,  you  would  vastly  facilitate  the 
transport  of  commodities  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Mother  Country. 
But  tropical  Australia  must  be  developed  by  the  labour  of  Indian 
coolies,  superintended  by  such  Englishmen  as  own  the  tea-gardens 
in  Ceylon  and  Assam.  It  might  produce  enough  coffee  for  the  supply 
of  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  other  tropical  products.  The  coolies 
would  never  dream  of  quitting  the  tropics,  so  the  working  men  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  South  need  have  no  fear  of  a  fall  in  wages. 
The  merchant  princes  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  &c.,  would  become 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  labour  would  share  in  their 
prosperity. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  think  we  all  feel  that  we  cannot  let  our 
honoured  friend  Lord  Strathcona  depart  without  expressing  to 
him  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  able  Paper,  and  we  may  also,  I  think, 
congratulate  him  on  having  read  that  Paper  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end — no  light  task,  especially  when  one  knows  he  was  not 
quite  in  the  fittest  condition  to  undertake  it.  It  just  shows  what 
courage  wiU  do — the  same  courage  which  has  carried  him  through 
so  many  large  and  difficult  undertakings  elsewhere,  the  same  bravery 
of  heart  that  has  enabled  him  to  face  every  condition  of  climate. 
Our  noble  friend  sees  his  duty  and  goes  for  it.  I  think  we  must 
say  that  to- day  he  has  contributed  a  most  masterly  and  interesting 
Paper,  and  one  which  will  be  of  immense  value  for  reference  in 
time  to  come. 

Lord  Strathcona  :  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  very  heartily  for  the 
kind  words  you  have  expressed  with  regard  to  my  feeble  efforts  on 
this  occasion — words  which  I  appreciate  all  the  more  as  coming 
from  one  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  when  he  was  the 
representative  of  her  late  revered  Majesty  in  Canada ;  one,  too, 
who  won  the  utmost  regard  of  the  people  of  Canada,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  an  ideal  representative  of  the  Sovereign.  If  it  has 
only  served  to  bring  about  the  discussion  we  have  had  this  evening, 
I  feel  that  my  Paper  has  had  a  good  effect.  The  discussion  indi- 
cates that  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  are  pre- 
pared to  give  a  kindly  consideration  to  any  project  that  is  designed 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire.  As  Admiral  Douglas  said, 
we  want  not  only  two  battleships — we  want  the  AllrRed  route  as 
weU  ;  we  know  that  that  route  will  enable  us  to  pay  all  the  better 
for  any  further  battleships  that  may  be  necessary.  I  will  now  ask 
jou  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Derby  for  presiding. 

Lord  Derby  replied,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Steinthal,  F.  C.  Stewart,  Rear-Admiral  H.  Stewart,  John  C.  Stewart,  W.  F.  Stock, 
A.  H.  P.  Stoneham,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Tasmania), 

G.  Sturgeon,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  E.  E.  F.  Tart6,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Taverner  (Agent-General  for  Victoria),  P.  Tennyson-Cole,  J.  J.  Thorburn,  C.M.G. 
(Lieut. -Governor  of  Southern  Nigeria),  Col.  E.  Thornton,  J.  A.  Torrens- Johnson, 
Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Queensland),  Sir  Wm.  H. 
Treacher,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  J.  Turner,  Wm.  Turner,  W.  C.  Tyndale,  Capt.  T.  G. 
Tyson,  H.  Viles,  Derwent  Waldron,  M.B.,  J.  F.  Walker,  Frank  Walker,  E.  A. 
Wallace,  E.  W.  Wallington,  C.M.G.,  F.  J.  Waring,  C.M.G.,  Col.  D.  P.  Warliker, 
Alexr.  W.  Watt,  Capt.  F.  B.  Watt,  W.  Weddel,  Henry  Weedon,  M.L  A.  (Lord 
Mayor  of  Melbourne),  Major  Myer  Weil,  Major  Samuel  Weil,  C.  W.  Welman, 
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Field-Marshal  Sir  George  White,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  Wm.  Whyte.  H.  A.  Willata, 
H.  R.  Willatfl,  A.  Williamson,  J.  B.  Williamson,  James  Wilson,  M.  F.  G.  Wilson, 
H.  Woodward,  A.  Ellis  Wynter,  M.D.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Col.  Sir 
John  Young,  M.V.O.,  R.  Scott  Young. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 

Councillors  : — 

Vice-Presidents :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G..  G.C.V.O., 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.     Councillors :  H.  Birchenough,  Esq., 

^  C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Allan  Campbell,  Esq.,  J.  G. 

'  Colmer,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier, 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Hubert  Jerningham,  K.C.M.G.,  Wm. 
Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.Cjt.,  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Dr.  George  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  C.  H.  Bason,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Major-Gen.  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B. 

The  Dining  Hall  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  of  the  Institute  bearing  the  motto  '^  The  King  and 
United  Empire/'  a  new  set  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Institute 
by  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan.  The  string  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
performed  a  selection  of  music,  which  included  several  Colonial 
patriotic  airs,  during  both  the  reception  and  the  dinner. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney  said  grace. 

H.R.H.  The  President  :  The  first  toast  I  have  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose is  one  which  needs  no  words  from  me.  It  is  always  received 
with  respect  and  affection  throughout  the  British  Empire.  I  give 
you  the  toast  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King." 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Price,  Premier  of  South  Australia :  I  have 
to  thank  the  Council  of  this  Institute  for  doing  the  State  I  repre- 
sent the  honour  of  giving  me  the  first  toast  to  propose.  It  is 
altogether  a  new  thing  for  me  to  stand  before  such  a  large  and 
distinguished  gathering  of  gentlemen  who  have  done  service  for 
the  Empire.  It  would  be  more  natural  for  me  as  a  Premier  (and 
a  Labour  Premier  at  that)  to  address  an  audience  possibly  from  a 
tub.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  there  are  no 
loyaler  or  truer  subjects  and  servants  of  his  Majesty  than  myself 
and  those  I  represent.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  territory,  well,  in  that 
respect  South  Australia  can  hold  its  own.  I  believe  we  are  seven 
and  a  half  times  bigger  than  all  the  British  Islands  put  together — 
that,  putting  the  matter  in  another  way,  we  are  as  big  as  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  with  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  all  thrown  in.  They  could  be  comfortably  set  aside  in 
the  territory  I  represent.  But  territory  alone  is  nothing;  you 
want  people.    We  want  people  to  occupy  that  territory,  and  as  an 
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Australian  I  am  prepared  to  say  to-nigbt  that  the  great  Continent 
of  Australia  is  being  prepared  for  white  men  to  come  and  live 
among  us,  and  that  we  anticipate  before  very  long  that  the  tide 
now  flowing  in  the  direction  of  our  great  Sister  Dominion  of  Canada 
will  And  a  way  to  Australia  generally.  It  is  no  use  thinking  about 
this,  though,  until  we  are  ready  for  them  and  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  with  that  object  South  Australia  is  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  over  the  Northern  Territory  with  the  object  of 
inviting  people  to  settle  in  that  territory.  The  400,000  people 
of  South  Australia  are  unable  to  develop  it.  We  are  asking  the 
Commonwealth  to  undertake  the  burden  of  developing  this  great 
territory.  It  will  be  necessary  under  the  agreement  that  exists 
between  our  State  and  the  Federation  that  a  railway  shall  be  con- 
structed from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  that  a  railway  from  our  • 
State  to  the  West  shall  also  be  constructed ;  and  when  these  works 
are  under  construction  we  shall,  no  doubt,  want  men  to  help  us. 
These  men  we  intend  to  ask  to  settle  in  our  territory.  I  may  say 
that  Australia  is  preparing  another  great  and  mighty  work  wjth 
the  object  of  promoting  the  settlement  of  people  in  our  midst,  and 
that  is  the  development  of  the  Nile  of  Australia — I  mean  the  Biver 
Murray.  We  have  in  our  territory  a  river  8,212  miles  long,  and 
which  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  But  the  three  States  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Austraha  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  object  of  locking  the  river — in  fact,  harness- 
ing it— and  so  developing  our  country  and  inviting  people  to 
settle  among  us.  When  these  things  are  done  we  shall  expect 
some  of  the  tide  of  emigration  to  flow  in  our  direction.  Federation 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  time  now.  There  has  been  some 
little  friction  between  the  different  States,  but  that  is  being  speedily 
removed.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  each  other,  to  work 
in  harmony  with  each  other ;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  before  long 
the  effect  of  federation  will  be  that  prosperity  has  been  established 
in  our  country,  and  the  Empire  benefited  by  that  prosperity. 
Austraha  is  going  to  take  her  part  in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
Empire.  We  anticipate  bringing  into  existence  a  force  of  260,000 
men  carrying  rifles,  these  men  to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
I  have  had  the  great  honour  as  Minister  of  Education  to  join 
hands  with  other  States  in  forming  a  vigorous  cadet  movement  in 
Australia,  and  before  long  (within  ten  years)  we  hope  to  see  a  body 
of  250,000  men  of  all  ranks  who  are  prepared  to  stand  under  the 
Union  Jack,  with  which  we  are  so  proud  to  be  associated.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flying  of  a  flag  over  a  territory  is 
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not  enough — that  we  want  men  who  will  stand  below  the  flag  or  at 
the  staff  and  defend  it.  Australia  is  not  timid  in  this  direction. 
We  see  a  cloud  looming  in  the  East.  This  we  believe  we  under- 
stand, and  we  are  being  prepared  for  it.  We  may  be  mistaken^ 
but,  anyhow,  when  the  call  is  made  that  we  shall  defend  our 
country,  we  shall,  as  in  the  case  of  tlae  South  African  War,  most 
effectively  do  it.  The  toast  I  have  to  propose  is  that  of  •*  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family."  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  is  beloved  by  all  those  who  know  her ;  she  is 
beloved  by  those  who  have  seen  her  and  by  those  who  have  not 
seen  her.  As  fco  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  has  visited  our  country 
and  is  acquainted  with  it.  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  of  the 
'  many  men  to  whom  I  have  spoken  in  England,  some  of  them  of 
very  high  position,  there  is  none  who  has  shown  more  interest, 
and  not  only  interest,  but  knowledge,  of  our  affairs  than  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  We,  as  Australians,  are  proud  of  him.  We  believe  that 
his-  light  will  continue  to  shine  more  and  more,  and  that  when  in 
the  course  of  nature  he  is  called  upon  to  fill  the  place  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father,  he  will  fill  that  place  right  worthily. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The 
very  kind  words  with  which  Mr.  Price  has  just  proposed  this  toast, 
and  the  hearty  manner  in  which  you  have  received  it,  is  indeed  most 
gratifying  to  me.  While  thanking  him  for  his  far  too  generous 
allusions  to  myself,  you  will,  I  know,  join  with  me  in  expressing 
our  keen  appreciation  of  his  most  interesting  and  instructive  speech. 
I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Price  in  New  Zealand  seven 
years  ago,  and  since  then  I  have  followed  his  career  with  interest. 
To-night  we  congratulate  him  on  his  now  occupying  the  dis- 
tinguished position  of  Prime  Minister  of  South  Australia,  and 
cordially  welcome  him  amongst  us.  As  President  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  to  which  office  I  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
on  the  resignation  of  the  King  after  his  Majesty's  accession,  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  find  myself  supported  here  to-night  by  so  many 
distinguished  persons,  some  of  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  For  I  see  around  me  citizens  of  our 
over-sea  dominions;  others  who  have  in  the  past  directed  the 
government  of  those  dominions ;  some  who  now  occupy,  or  have 
occupied,  the  highest  positions  in  the  colonial  service.  And  we 
welcome  with  pleasure  to-night  a  future  Governor- General  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  my  old  friend  Lord  Dudley.  He 
takes  with  him  our  heartiest  good  wishes  on  his  appointment  to 
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that  high  and  responsible  post,  in  which  he  succeeds  Lord  North- 
cote,  whose  departure  from  Australia  is,  I  am  well  aware,  most 
deeply  regretted  by  its  people.    With  our  thoughts  for  the  moment 
on  the  Commonwealth,  I  cannot  refrain,  even  at  the  risk  of  striking 
a  note  of  sadness,  from  alluding  to  him  who  was  chosen  as  the  first 
Governor-General  of  Federated  Australia,  Lord  Linlithgow,  whose 
loss  we,  who  knew  and  loved  him,  so  keenly  deplore.    During  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  I  first  went  to  sea  in  1879  I  have  been 
able  to  visit  almost  every  part  of  our  Empire.  I  am  deeply  sensible 
of  my  good  fortune.    And  without  boast  I  may  claim  that  probably 
no  one  in  this  room  has  landed  on  so  many  different  portions  of 
British  soil  as  I  have.   Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  I  had  not  acquired  some  of  that  knowledge  of  Greater 
Britain  with  which  Mr.  Price  so  kindly  credits  me ;  still  more,  if 
I  did  not  take  a  deep  and  continuing  interest  in  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  these  dominions  beyond  the  seas.    And  there  is,  more- 
over, the  lasting  impression  of  the  loyal,  affectionate  welcome,  the 
generous  hospitality,  which,  whether  to  my  dear  brother  and  me,  as 
boys,  or  to  the  Princess  and  myself  in  later  days,  was  universally 
extended  to  us.    Nor  shall  we  ever  forget  the  many  kind  friends 
made  during   those    happy  and    memorable    experiences.      This 
summer  I  shall  again  cross  the  Atlantic,  in  order  to  represent  the 
King  at  the  celebrations  of  the  first  colonisation  of  Canada  by 
Champlain  three  hundred  years  ago.    Though  time,  unfortunately, 
will  not  permit  of  my  visit  being  extended  beyond  Quebec,  I  look 
forward  with  much  pleasure  to  revisiting  the  Dominion  for  the  sixth 
time,  and  joining  with  its  people  in  this  great  national  commemora- 
tion.    Such  experiences  have,  of  course,  only  afforded  glimpses  and 
impressions,  but  sufficient  to  gain,  at  all  events,  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  these  countries,  with  their  peoples,  and  institutions. 
They  have  enabled  me  to  form  some  idea  of  our  Empire,  to  realise 
its  vastness,  its  resources,  its  latent  strength.     They  have  brought 
home  to  me  the  fact,  so  well  expressed  in  a  recent  article  in  one  of 
our  reviews,  "  that  to-day  by  England  we  do  not  mean  these  islands 
in  the  Western  sea,  but  an  England  which  is  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  world."  In  the  name  of  the  Queen,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  other  members  of  my  family,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  I  beg  to 
thank  you  all  most  sincerely  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  this 
toast  has  been  received. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  again  rising  said :  My  Lords 
and  Gentlemen, — I  have  ventured  to  introduce  a  toast  which 
has  not  been  hitherto  proposed  at  these  annual  gatherings ;  it  is 
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the  toast  of  "  The  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas."      It 
does  not  seem  to  be  out  of  place  when  we  consider  that  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  this  Institute  is  to  develop  the  true  spirit 
of  Empire,  and  to  strengthen  those  links  of  kinship  which  wiU 
bind    for  ever  the  vast  and    varied    portions    of    the   over-sea 
dominions  with   the  Mother  Country.      Events  move  so  quickly 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  has  been  achieved  in  this 
direction.    Modem  science  has  done  wonders  in  making  time  and 
distance  vanish.    It  is  astounding  to  realise  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  securing  quick,  constant,  and  continuous  communication 
between  the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire  since,  say,  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria.     At  that  time  there  was  only  one  small 
railway  in  the   Colonies,   and  that   was  in   Canada.     The    first 
steamer  from  England  to  Australia  did  not  run  till  1852  ;  it  is  only 
fifty  years  ago  since  the  first  submarine  cable  was  laid  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  ;  telegraphic  communication  was  only 
established  with  Australia  in  1872,  with  New  Zealand  in  1876,  and 
South  Africa  in  1879.    But  in  this  short  space  of  time  how  marvel- 
lous has  been  the  progress!     We  have  seen  bow  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  helped  to  make  a  nation  ;  how  railways  have 
transformed  South  Africa  and  spanned  the  Zambesi  at  the  Victoria 
Falls.     To- day,  thanks  to  railway  development,  we  are  opening  up 
fresh  and  important  cotton-growing  areas  in  Nigeria  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Price  has  told  us  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Murray  navigation, 
with  its  enormous  possibilities.     We  also  hear  rumours  of  the  pro- 
motion of  similar  enterprises  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    Electri- 
city now  carries  in  a  few  minutes  messages  between  every  portion 
of  the  Empire,  and  even  keeps  us  in  touc"h  with  our  Fleets,  and  with 
those  powerful  steamers  which  have  brought  us  within  a  few  days 
of  the  great  continent  of  America.     But  though  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  many  ways,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  common  inte- 
rests, aims,  and  objects,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  there  must  be 
mutual  efforts,  mutual  self-sacrifice.     Does  such  co-operation  as 
we  would  desire  really  and  fully  exist  ?    Undoubtedly  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  this  direction.     We  earnestly  hope 
that  progress  may  be  made  in  thoroughly  grappling  with  Imperial 
defence  and  in  strengthening  military  organisation  in  time  of  peace 
no  less  than  in  war.    I  also  commend  to  your  consideration  the 
importance  of  reciprocity  in  educational  matters.    As  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  trust  that  the  old 
Universities  of  these  islands  will  always  maintain  sympathetic 
relations  with  those  of  younger  portions  of  the  Empire.     We  know 
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what  has  been  done  through  the  Rhodes  soholarships.  Oxford  four 
years  ago  chose  for  her  Begius  Professor  of  Medioine  Dr.  Osier, 
one  of  Canada's  most  distinguished  sons,  while  Professor  Bovey, 
though  bom  in  England,  has  been  brought  from  McOill  \Jniversity 
to  be  Rector  of  the  important  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology  now  being  established  at  Kensington.  A  new  means 
of  intercourse  and  interchange  of  thought  between  the  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church  throughout  the  Empire  has  been  initiated  in 
the  coming  Pan* Anglican  Congress,  which  assembles  in  London 
next  month,  and  I  believe  that  every  preparation  is  being  made  to 
give  to  its  members  a  hearty  welcome  throughout  the  country.  Is 
there  not  much  to  be  accomplished  by  strengthening  these  social 
relations — by  the  Mother  Country  making  it  clear  to  her  children 
that  they  are  always  certain  of  finding  here  a  home,  not  in  name 
only,  but  in  reality,  and  the  same  warm-hearted  hospitality  as  is 
always  extended  to  us  in  every  portion  of  the  globe  where  the  British 
flag  flies  ?  I  have  endeavoured  to  touch  hghtly  on  the  vital  neces- 
sity for  reciprocal  action  between  those  at  home  and  our  brethren 
beyond  the  seas.  We  must  foster  now  and  always  the  strongest 
feelings  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect.  By  methods  of  educa- 
tion, by  unity  of  action  in  everything  that  leads  towards  the  noblest 
ideals  of  civilisation,  by  utilising  the  great  powers  of  science,  and 
by  means  of  defence  by  sea  and  land  we  must  strive  to  maintain  all 
that  we  esteem  most  dear.  If  we  hold  hands  across  the  seas  we 
shall  preserve  for  future  generations  a  noble  heritage,  founded  upon 
the  highest  patriotism  and  knit  together  by  the  ties  of  race  and  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  regard. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  E.G.  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies) :  In  rising  to  propose  the  toast,  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,''  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
my  personal  satisfaction  that  this  occasion  is  the  first  on  which  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  speech  in  public  since  I  was 
appointed  to  succeed  in  the  care  of  the  Colonial  Office  my  friend 
Lord  Elgin,  to  whose  devotion  to  his  official  duties,  informed  as  it 
was  by  long  and  high  experience,  I  desire  to  pay  a  cordial  tribute. 
In  taking  up. an  office  of  this  kind,  it  is  a  certain  consolation  to 
feel  that  no  man  really  knows  the  British  Empire  except  to  a  great 
extent  by  hearsay.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  his  Royal  Highness, 
who  said  with  perfect  truth  that  from  the  days  when,  as  a  very 
young  officer  in  her  Majesty's  Navy,  he  went  round  the  world,  to 
these  later  days  when,  in  company  with  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess,  he  has  made  official  progresses  as  the  Heir  to  the  Throne> 
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there  is  probably  no  man  who  has  landed  on  so  many  different 
places  within  the  confines  of  the  British  Empire.    Leaving  his 
Boyal  Highness  for  the  moment  out  of  the  question,  nobody  knows 
the  whole  British  Empire  except  by  hearsay.    You  may  meet  a 
man  who  has  been  much  in  India,  who  knows  something  of  South 
Africa,  who  has  been  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  also  in  Australia,  but 
you  find  that  he  has  never  been  to  the  Falkland  Islands  or  to  Papua, 
or  perhaps  he  has  never  been  to  Glasgow  or  Belfast.    His  Boyal 
Highness  dwelt  with  great  force  on  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the  relation  of  this  country 
towards  the  Empire  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.    It  is  forty 
years  since  this  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  founded,  mainly,  I 
think,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  old  friend  of  many  in 
this  room,  the  late  Lord  Albemarle.    I  know  not  what  expansion 
there  has  been  in  the  Empire  or  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  have  been  added  to  it  during  those  forty 
years.      What  is  more  important    tlian    expansion  is    the  way 
in  which    the    ties    have    been   drawn  closer  together    between 
the  Mother   Country  and    the  other  Dominions  of  the  Crown. 
During  those  forty  years  we  may  say,  I  think,  that  the  whole 
world  has  practically  been   pegged  out.     Except  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow  and  of  eternal  sand  there  is  probably  no  pari  of  the 
world  which  is  not  now  under  some  definite  occupation.    The  age 
of  expansion,  therefore,  has  given  place  in  some  ways  ta  an  even 
more  important  and  interesting  age,  that  of  development.    Olance 
first  towards  Canada,  which  is  just  about  to  celebrate  her  tercen- 
tenary, and  at  the  same  time  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  that 
glorious  struggle  (an  equal  source  of  pride  to  both  races)  on  the 
Plains  of  Quebec.    Canada  has  made  most  astonishing  strides  in 
material  progress,  and,  as  we  are  confident,  will  continue  to  make 
them.    Canada,  also,  every  year  and  at  every  Conference,  if  I  may 
name  a  sort  of  era  by  which  the  Colonial  Office  judges  these  things, 
is  more  closely,  if  possible,  tied  to  the  Mother  Country.    I  turn 
to  Australia,  here  represented  by  Mr.  Price,  to  whose  interesting 
speech  we  have  listened  with  such  great  pleasure,    ^stralia  now, 
as  Mr.  Price  has  just  told  us,  is  concentrating  her  attention  on  the 
work  of  Imperial  defence.     Nobody  can  have  read  the  report  of 
what  took  place  on  that  subject  of  Imperial  defence  at  the  late 
Imperial  Conference  without  a  feeling  of  pride  and  of  pleasure. 
It  did  vast  credit  to  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions,  and  I 
hope  did  no  discredit  to  the  Government  at  home.     It  showed,  I 
think,  a  full  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  Imperial  problem — that  is 
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to  say,  how  to  organise  defence  in  a  form  suited  to  local  conditions, 
and  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.  New  Zealand,  again,  certainly  yields  to  no  other  Colony  in 
her  appreciation  of  what  I  may  call  the  two  patriotisms,  the  Im- 
perial and  the  Local.  I  turn  to  South  Africa.  South  Africa  is 
now  almost  entirely  composed  of  self-governing  communities.  She 
has  difficult  problems  to  face,  but  I  believe  that  she  will  face  them 
with  the  same  determination  and  the  same  grit  with  which  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  have  solved  their  problems.  We  hope  it  may 
not  be  very  long  before  the  different  communities  of  South  Africa 
are  fused  together.  That  is  a  consummation  to  which  we  all  look 
forward  with  satisfaction  ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that, 
whatever  Government  is  in  power  and  whoever  may  be  the -repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  that  day  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
we  shall  not  fall  into  the  error  of  tampering  with  the  question, 
but  that  we  shall  desire  to  see  those  who  are  qualified  to  speak  for 
the  different  Colonies  in  South  Africa  carefully  considering  the 
different  problems  which  are  set  before  them  before  we  even 
attempt  to  raise  an  advisory  voice  in  the  matter.  I  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  Dependencies.  I  say  nothing  of  India,  although 
we  must  never  forget  that  this  Institute  is  concerned  with  India 
as  well  as  with  other  Dominions  of  the  Crown,  but  holding  the 
office  I  do,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  India.  Of  the  other 
almost  countless  Dependencies,  I  will  only  mention  two  in  relation 
to  the  progress  made.  Take,  for  instance,  West  Africa.  A  great 
many  of  us  can  remember  when  we  only  thought  of  West  Africa 
as  of  a  body  of  British  officials  forlornly  clinging  to  a  malarious 
coast,  whereas  further  inland  there  had  only  penetrated  a  certain 
number  of  adventurous  traders  and  missionaries,  who  sometimes 
were  only  too  completely  absorbed  into  the  social  fabric  by  be- 
coming part  of  the  food  o£  the  original  inhabitants.  Now  we  see, 
owing  to  the  invaluable  researches  of  the  Schools  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  that  those  dire  ailments  which  haunted  the  African 
shore  are  bejng,  if  not  quelled,  at  any  rate  greatly  diminished. 
We  see  railways  penetrating  inland,  and  the  promise  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  great  value,  as  we  hope,  both  to  the  natives 
of  Africa  and  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Take  East  Africa, 
which  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  here  was  an  ancient 
country.  It  represented  to  our  minds  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Arab  civilisation  on  the  coast,  the  towns  of  which  are  mentioned,  as 
some  of  you  may  remember,  so  far  back  as  in  "  Paradise  Lost."  But 
few  of  us  knew  very  much  more  of  East  Africa  than  Milton  himself 
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did.  Now  East  Africa,  if  not  exactly  a  "Paradise  Regained," 
is  at  any  rate  an  important  component  part  of  the  British  Empire 
with  a  great  railway  running  to  the  mighty  Lakes,  through  districts 
in  time  to  come,  as  we  hope,  destined  to  be  the  home  of  many 
settlers  from  this  country,  and  also,  like  West  Africa,  destined  to 
become  the  seat  of  great  commercial  enterprise.  This  Institute 
has  existed  now  for  forty  years.  It  boasts  some  4,500  members, 
and  as  I  am  now  at  the  Colonial  Office  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps, 
to  express  my  satisfaction  that  its  Treasurer,  who  takes  so  active  a 
part  in  its  work,  is  my  friend  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney.  The 
vitality  of  its  members  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  very  last  discussion  which  took  place,  with  Lord  Derby 
in  the  Chair,  a  name  so  well  and  honourably  known  for  its  con- 
nection with  the  Colonies,  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Lord  Strath cona,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  here  to-night,  but 
who,  as  the  reference  books  tell  us,  is  entering,  or  has  entered, 
upon  his  eighty-eighth  year,  while  the  Chairman  of  a  preceding 
meeting  was  a  gentleman,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  here  to-night, 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  who  is  even  senior  to  Lord  Strathcona,  and, 
I  believe,  a  contemporary  in  age  with  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.  Well,  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Institute  is  to  encourage 
meetings  between  those  who  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
Empire.  No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  Empire.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  Imperial  problems  of  all  is  the  distance  which 
divides  the  different  component  parts  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions. 
Much  can  be  done  by  improvement  in  means  of  transit,  but  transit 
alone  is  not  of  much  use,  unless  when  people  arrive  at  the  same 
point  they  are  encouraged  to  meet  to  make  acquaintance,  and  if 
possible  to  make  friends.  That  is  one  function  which  this  Institute 
performs.  Also  from  time  to  time  interesting  and  important  papers 
are  read,  and  discussions  take  place  upon  matters  of  high  Imperial 
interest.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Institute  boasts  a 
library  amounting  to  some  70,000  volumes  dealing  with  Colonial 
or  Indian  subjects,  and  in  that  respect  is  I  should  think  the  finest 
library  in  the  world.  Those  facts  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  ask  you 
to  drink  with  enthusiasm  this  toast.  I  am  permitted  to  couple 
with  the  toast  the  names  of  two  gentlemen.  The  first  is  Dr.  Parkin, 
who  speaks,  I  suppose,  specially  as  representative  of  Canada,  but  is 
also,  as  much  as  any  man,  entitled  to  speak  as  a  representative  of 
the  whole  Empire,  because  I  very  well  remember,  in  what  are  now 
very  old  days,  when  I  was  invited  by  the  late  Mr.  Forster  to  join 
the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  was  proud  to  do  so,  Dr.  Parkin 
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was  even  at  that  time  active  in  the  propagation  of  the  Imperial 
idea.  Now  he  is  intimately  associated  with  the  Rhodes  Trust,  that 
great  legacy  (which  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  at  once  picturesque 
and  practical)  of  the  famous  South  African  statesman.  The  other 
name  which  I  am  privileged  to  associate  with  the  toast  is  that  of 
Sir  Eichard  Solomon.  No  man  is  more  honoured  and  trusted  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  him  in  this  country 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  sound  and  sane  advice  on  subjects 
relating  to  South  Africa.  There  are  no  two  men  more  qualified  to 
reply  to  this  toast,  because  this  Institute,  for  which  they  are  to 
answer,  is  an.  engine  for  doing  what  we  all  wish  to  do,  namely, 
drawing  closer  all  those  bonds,  elastic,  but,  as  we  believe,  absolutely 
unbreakable,  which  unite  this  country  and  the  Dominions  of  his 
Majesty  beyond  the  seas. 

Dr.  George  R.  Pabkin,  C.M.G.,  a  Councillor  of  the  Institute : 
I  have  assigned  to  me  the  pleasant  and  honourable  duty,  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  of  thanking  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  the  cordial  terms  in  which  he  has 
proposed  the  toast.  I  wish  I  could  reply  in  words  as  felicitous  as 
those  which  he  has  himself  used.  But  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity 
that  we  especially  value  his  presence  to-night  and  all  that  he  has 
said  because  he  now  speaks  to  us  as  the  head  of  the  great  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  which  we,  as  members  of  this  Institute,  are  most 
of  all  interested.  This  gathering  to-night  is,  indeed,  exceptionally 
interesting  for  our  Institute.  The  occasion  is  memorable  first  from 
the  fact  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  present  as 
our  chairman.  He  has  told  us,  and  with  truth,  that  no  subject  of 
his  vast  dominions  has  landed  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Empire  as 
he  has  done,  and  I  can  say  that  no  heir  to  the  British  Throne,  no 
heir  to  any  Throne,  in  the  whole  course  of  history  has  been  able  to 
place  such  a  record  before  his  people  as  that  of  the  Prince  who  is 
here  to-night.  Second  only  to  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  having 
his  Royal  Highness  honouring  our  board  with  his  presence,  and 
presiding  over  our  gathering,  is  our  satisfaction  at  finding  Lord 
Crewe  willing  to  make  under  the  auspices  of  our  Institute  almost 
his  first  public  appearance  after  assuming  the  duties  of  the  diflficult 
and  anxious  post  to  which  he  has  been  called.  And  yet  it  seems 
fitting  that  he  should  do  so.  This  Institute,  with  its  5,000  members 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  exists  to  help  him  in  his  work.  It  was 
established  to  educate  the  people  of  this  country  on  colonial  ques- 
tions, and  to  educate  the  Colonies  on  the  problems  of  the  Empire. 
It  aims  continually  at  creating  between  the  Motherland  and  the 
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Colonies,  and  between  the  different  Colonies,  that  mutual  under- 
standing without  which  the  government  of  the  Empire  would 
probably  after  a  time  prove  impossible.  Your  Royal  Highness, 
who  has  taken  so  much  trouble  by  laborious  travel  to  inform  your- 
self about  all  parts  of  this  vast  Empire,  has  impressed  this  fact 
upon  the  people  of  England  in  more  effective  words  than  I  can  use 
here.  But  consider  our  history.  What  lost  our  first  great  Colonial 
Empire  ?  Some  say  the  obstinacy  of  a  King — some  the  stupidity 
of  a  Prime  Minister — some  the  rebellious  spirit  of  colonists  who 
forgot,  because  of  a  few  grievances,  all  the  immense  debt  they  owed 
to  the  Motherland.  There  was  a  cause,  deeper  than  any  of  these. 
It  was  the  ignorance  of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  true  way  in  which 
Colonies  should  be  governed — a  want  of  close  touch  and  intimate 
understanding  between  the  mother  and  her  children.  How  are  we 
to  preserve  the  new  and  far  greater  Colonial  Empire  which  has 
since  grown  up  around  us  and  offers  such  a  prospect  of  a  glorious 
future  for  our  nation  ?  Surely  it  must  be  by  supplying  what  was 
wanting  before.  By  knowledge,  in  a  word.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  most  probable  dissolvent  of  the  British  Empire  would  be 
ignorance.  It  is  to  do  away  with  this  ignorance  that  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  exists.  One  of  our  great  poets  has  told  us  that 
"  Blood  is  the  price  of  Admiralty."  During  the  last  few  days  we 
have  been  reminded  of  the  truth  of  this  saying  by  disasters  that 
have  touched  deeply  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  flinching,  not  even  among  those  who  have  seen  loved  ones 
swept  away  by  swift  destruction.  Admiralty  we  must  have,  at 
whatever  price,  living  imder  such  conditions  as  we  do.  We  need 
also  to  be  reminded  constantly,  though  not  in  so  terrible  a  way, 
that  the  price  of  continued  Empire  is  knowledge.  If  what  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ruling  classes  of  this  nation  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  problems  and  conditions  of  the  Empire 
they  are  not  fit  to  continue  in  their  place  of  honour.  If  this  need 
of  knowledge  were  fully  realised  we  would  see  every  one  of  our 
great  public  schools,  from  which  go  forth  Viceroys,  Governors,  and 
Civil  and  military  servants  to  do  the  work  of  the  nation,  taking 
special  means  to  educate  the  boys  of  the  richer  classes  on  the  history, 
geography,  and  conditions  of  the  Empire.  If  the  labouring  man, 
who  rightly  enough  aspires  to  lift  himself  to  a  position  of  influence, 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  about  the  Empire,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  grown  up  in  the  past  and  is  held 
in  the  present,  he  is  not  fit  for  holding  in  his  hands  the  destinies 
of  the  nation.  For  this  reason  no  common  school  in  the  whole 
country  should  be  without  books  and  maps  with  which  to  teach  the 
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children  about  the  Colonies,  nor  should  any  Minister  of  Education 
feel  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  duty  till  this  need  was  provided  for. 
His  Hoyal  Highness  has  referred  to  the  great  system  of  scholar- 
ships established  by  Mr.  Ehodes.  I  doubt  if  Oxford  yet  recognises 
the  widening  of  its  horizon  which  these  scholarships  will  in  the 
long  run  effect,  or  that  English  people  realise  what  an  influence  in 
national  affairs  they  will  become.  But  why  should  we  not  have 
English  scholars  going  to  the  large  Colonial  Universities  ?  Such  an 
interchange  of  thought  among  a  body  of  able  men  would  be  a 
strangely  powerful  bond  of  national  union.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  that  threaten  the  State  to-day  is  the  fact  that  the  popular 
education  on  national  questions  is  largely  carried  on  only  at  times 
of  intense  political  excitement,  when  keen  competitors  for  power 
are  willing  to  say  almost  anything  in  order  to  catch  votes.  In  no 
sphere  of  our  politics  can  this  be  so  disastrous  as  in  Colonial  affairs. 
I  think  that  pubhc  opinion  in  this  country  and  in  the  Colonies  is 
rapidly  coming  to  wish  that  the  Colonial  Office,  as  well  as  the 
Foreign  Office,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  withdrawn  from  the 
arena  of  party  politics.  I  think  public  men  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  the  management  of  that  Office  offers  opportunities 
adequate  to  the  very  highest  ability  and  statesmanship.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  management  of 
Colonial  affairs  is  not  at  present  the  right  field  in  which  to  place 
inexperienced  men  to  sow  their  wild  oats  and  to  learn  the  arts  of 
administration.  An  office  which  has  to  deal  with  communities  of 
the  most  democratic  type,  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
and  also  with  Colonies  passing  through  every  grade  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  to  those  requiring  a  kind  of  paternal  and 
almost  autocratic  control,  makes  demands  on  the  soundest  judg- 
ment and  most  consummate  tact.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as 
these  that  we  welcome  Lord  Crewe  here  to-night,  the  distinguished 
son  of  a  distinguished  father,  and  in  close  family  alliance  with 
a  statesman  who  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career  gave  an 
immense  impulse  to  Imperial  thought  by  his  sympathetic  com- 
prehension of  Colonial  problems.  He  has  wished  us  prosperity,  so 
we  may  express  the  ardent  wish  that  his  term  of  office  will  be 
marked  by  drawing  more  closely  together  than  ever  before  the 
bonds  that  hold  this  Empire  together.  When  the  confederation  of 
Canada  was  accomplished  in  1867  by  the  passing  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  our  late  lamented  Queen  granted  an  interview 
to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  our  first  and  greatest  Premier,  to  congratu- 
late him  on  the  completion  of  his  work.  Sir  John  said  to  her 
Majesty  on  that  occasion  that,  in  forming  out  of  the  scattered 
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provinces  of  Canada  a  powerful  dominion,  ''we  have  desired  in 
this  measure  to  declare  in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  manner 
our  resolve  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  your  Majesty  and  your 
Majesty's  family  for  ever."  This  was  not  the  language  of  a  courtier, 
but  the  conviction  of  a  statesman  and  the  sentiment  of  an  ardent 
patriot.  What  Sir  John  Macdonald  said  in  1867  of  Canada  we 
members  of  this  Colonial  Institute  would  like  to  say  to  your  Royal 
Highness  to-night  of  every  one  of  the  Colonies  which  we  represent — 
that  our  one  supreme  aim  is  the  maintenance  of  a  united  Empire 
in  loyal  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  family  which  hm  a  history  of 
1,000  years  behind  it,  and  which  with  wise  management,  apart 
from  party  politics,  may  have  a  thousand  years  of  still  more  glorious 
history  in  front  of  it. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  K.C.B.,  K.O.M.G.,  K.C.V.O. 
(Agent-General  for  the  Transvaal)  :  It  would  be  almost  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  were  I  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  so  eloquently  said  by  Dr.  Parkin.  But  in  an  assembly 
like  this,  so  representative  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  I 
would  like  to  say  how  much  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Institute  is 
appreciated  in  South  Africa.  The  evidence  of  that  appreciation  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  its  members  belong  to  South 
Africa.  The  reason  for  the  appreciation  is  simple  enough.  There 
was  a  time  not  long  ago  when  Colonists  were  not  of  much  account 
in  England,  when  even  self-governing  Colonies  were  looked  upon 
by  a  large  number  of  people  as  mere  possessions,  some  desirable 
and  some  undesirable.  I  am  afraid  I  came  from  one  which  at  that 
time  was  considered  undesirable ^  That  feeling  was  due  entirely  to 
the  ignorance  which  existed  at  the  time.  I  can  best  illustrate  that 
ignorance  by  telling  you  a  short  story  within  my  own  experience. 
When  I  went  up  to  Cambridge  as  an  undergraduate  from  South 
Africa  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  hear  a  conversation  between 
my  college  servant  and  one  of  his  friends.  His  friend  said,  "  Have 
you  any  freshmen  this  term  on  your  staircase  ?  "  and  the  reply  was 
'*  Yes,  I  have  got  one  of  those  Australians  from  the  Cape.'*  "  What 
do  you  think  of  him?"  said  the  friend.  Naturally  my  curiosity 
was  much  aroused.  "  Well,"  said  my  college  servant,  "  you  know 
I  never  thought  much  of  foreigners."  That  feeling  has  passed 
completely  away.  Even  South  Africa  is  to-day  considered  as  much 
part  of  the  Empire  as  Kent  or  Surrey  is  part  of  England  ;  and  we 
who  come  from  South  Africa,  and  all  who  come  from  the  different 
Colonies,  are  recognised  as  full  members  of  that  Empire.  I  don't 
say  this  change  of  feeling  is  due  mainly  to  the  work  of  this  Institute. 
It  is  due  mainly,  I  believe,  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people  of 
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England  and  of  the  Colonies ;  but  I  do  say  without  hesitation  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  contributed  consider- 
ably to  this  change.  We  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and 
still  more,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  spirit  in  which  that  work  has  been 
done.  There  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  no  assumption 
of  superior  knowledge,  which  is  so  offensive  to  the  Colonies,  no 
attempt  at  dictation,  and  no  attempt  to  invoke  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.  The  Colonial  Institute  has 
always  recognised  the  principle  on  which  alone  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  can  be  attained— namely,  that  each  self-governing  Colony 
must  be  left  absolutely  free  within  the  limits  of  its  Constitution  to 
solve  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way.  There  is  one  matter  which 
is  paramount  in  many  thoughts  this  evening.  We  are  to-night 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  an  Institute  whose  motto  is  "  United 
Empire,"  and  I  am  sure  the  members  will  look  with  sympathy  on 
every  action  in  that  direction  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  it  may 
be  t^ken.  Such  action  is  now  being  taken  in  South  Africa.  To-day 
in  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal — and  some  of  us  venture 
to  hope,  in  the  near  future,  the  capital  of  South  Africa — there  is 
being  held  a  Conference  of  the  Governments  of  the  South  African 
Colonies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  Conferences  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  that  country,  and  the  first  since  the  grant  of  self- 
government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colonies.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  all  the  parties  at  that 
Conference,  with  the  exception  of  Rhodesia,  are  responsible  to 
freely  elected  Parliaments.  The  spirit  of  unity  which  pervades 
this  assembly  will,  I  am  sure,  pervade  that  Conference.  Its  main 
object  is  to  maintain  those  ties  of  union  which  already  exist,  and, 
if  possible,  to  strengthen  them  ;  but  I  do  hope  and  believe  that  the 
result  of  that  Conference  will  be  a  distinct  step  forward  towards 
the  political  union  of  South  African  Colonies  into  one  indivisible 
whole,  and  the  building  up  of  a  nation  strong  and  self-reliant — a 
nation  which  will  be  neither  English  nor  Dutch,  but  truly  South 
African,  inheriting  the  best  characteristics  and  faithful  to  the  noble 
traditions  of  each,  and  discharging  its  obligations  to  the  vast  native 
tribes  within  its  borders  according  to  principles  which  will  make 
for  their  advancement  and  civilisation  and  secure  their  loyalty  and 
devotion.  I  thank  Lord  Crewe  on  behalf  of  the  South  African 
members  of  this  Institute  for  the  speech  he  has  made,  and  I  assure 
the  governing  body  of  this  Institute  that  we  in  South  Africa  fully 
appreciate  the  work  they  are  doing  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the 
Institute — namely,  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

l3 


SEVENTH  ORDINAEY  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  12,  1908, 
when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Possibilities  and  Prospects  of  Irrigation  in 
Australia  *'  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  I.S.O.  (Agent-General 
for  New  South  Wales). 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.O.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  presidM. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  24 
Fellows  had  been  elected — namely,  8  Besident  and  21  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : 

Louis  Brenncm,  C.B.,  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  L,  Douglas^  O.C.V.O.,  K.CB., 
Bobert  Vaughan  Oower. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : 

Hugh  T,  Dyke  Acland,F,R.C.S.  (New  Zealand),  Charles  F,  Alberiyn,  M.D. 
{Cape  Colony) t  Oeorge  E.  Anderson  (British  Quiana),  Charles  H,  S.  BelliSt 
J.P.  (North- Western  Rhodesia) ,  Bobert  A.  Christison  (Queensland),  Walter  W, 
Forwood,  J.P.  (South  Australia),  Norman  A.  Gavin  {Oold  Coa^t  Colony), 
Lennox  L.  Oiddy  (Cape  Colony),  William  J,  W,  Oiinther  (New  South  Wales), 
E.  C.  Hodgett  (Northern  Nigeria),  E,  C.  Lane  (Cyprus),  David  MacQill,  J.P. 
(Cape  Colony),  Edward  H.  Mcuypherson  (New  South  Wales),  John  Marks 
(Ceylon),  William  A.  Parker  (British  Ouiana),  George  S.  Ronaldson  (Cape 
Colony),  Hon.  George  J.  Smith,  M.L.C.  (New  Zealand),  John  Cheape  Stewart 
(Rhodesia),  William  F.  Stock  (South  Australia),  Aylmer  C.  Strong  (India), 
H.  A.  Worsley  (British  East  Africa). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  called  on  Mr.  Coghlan  to  read  his  Paper  on 

THE   POSSIBILITIES  AND  PBOSPECTS  OF  IRBIGATIO^f 
IN  AUSTBALIA. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  to  night  to  address  so 
representative  an  audience  on  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  to 
Australian  iji^teregts  as  Irrigation.    At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  disr 
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ouss  for  a  moment  the  rainfall  condition  of  the  continent.  Here  you 
have  a  representation  of  Australia  with  markings  showing  the  average 
annual  rainfall  in  various  districts.  This  rainfall  ranges  from  over 
80  inches  a  year  at  Cooktown  and  Cardwell  to  less  than  6  inches  in 
the  interior  of  the  West.  This  is  not,  of  course,  an  ideal  disposition, 
for  if  the  rainfall  were  evenly  distributed  there  would  be  an  average 
of  18  inches  over  bhe  whole  surface  of  Australia;  as  it  is, 
500,000  square  miles  of  the  continent  may  be  considered  well  or 
abundantly  watered  and  400,000  miles  sufficiently  watered.  The 
remainder,  about  2,000,000  square'  miles,  is  not  sufficiently  supplied 
for  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  a  large  part  of  it,  say  500,000  square 
miles,  is  practically  rainless.  Much  of  the  insufficiently  watered 
area  has  a  very  fertile  soil ;  indeed,  I  might  go  further  and  say  that 
it  is  a  fact  well  established  that  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of 
Australia  are  peculiarly  rich  in  plant  food  and  capable  of  growing 
magnificent  crops  when  water  in  sufficient  quantities  is  applied  to 
them.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  places — in  the  far 
interior  on  a  small  scale  and  commercially  at  Mildura  and  else- 
where in  Victoria,  at  Benmark  in  South  Australia,  and  on  the 
Yanco  Greek  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  this 
is  so  ;  aridity  and  fertility  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Soils  are  formed  from  rocks  by  their  gradual 
pulverisation  and  chemical  decomposition  under  atmospheric 
agency.  The  weathering  process  is  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  new  compounds — ^factors  of  fertility — of  which  some  are  soluble 
and  someuinsoluble.  Where  the  rainfall  is  abundant  the  soluble 
constituents,  including  the  compounds  of  the  alkalies,  potash,  and 
soda,  are  wholly  or  in  part  drained  away  down  the  rivers  into  the 
ocean  ;  whereas,  where  the  rainfall  is  very  light,  they  must  remain 
in  the  soil.  Analysis  of  the  arid  soils  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well 
as  the  practical  cultivation  tests  already  referred  to,  bear  out  these 
conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  dryness  and  fertility.  Of  such 
soils  there  are  some  300,000  square  miles  in  the  States  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland,  and  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  very  considerable  portions  of  this 
area — perhaps  80,000  square  miles — can  be  irrigated  by  water 
gravitating  from  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  rivers  comprising 
the  Murray  system. 

If  Australia  were  not  such  a  rich  country  as  it  is,  these  arid  but 
fertile  lands  would  doubtless  have  been  irrigated  long  ago,  but  in 
this  direction  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  has  cheeked 
development.    When  wool  and  wheat  and  butter  and  fruit  can  be 

1.4 
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raised  in  vast  quantities  from  areas  of  comparatively  large  extent 
without  artificial  watering,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  these  areas 
should  be  first  exploited  and  the  other  portions  of  the  continent 
not  favoured  with  regular  or  sufficient  rainfall  should  be  neglected. 
In  many  ways  the  disastrous  experience  of  1901-1902,  when  the 
flocks  were  reduced  by  one-third,  has  taught  Australia  useful 
lessons,  but  none  more  salutary  than  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  the  recurrence  of  adverse  seasons,  and  were  it  not  for  this 
lesson  the  comparative  apathy  of  the  past  might  have  prevailed  for 
years  to  come.  Now,  however,  the  whole  Commonwealth  is  awake 
to  the  possibility,  not  only  of  checking  the  ravages  of  drought  by 
water  conservation,  but  of  making  large  stretches  of  country  with 
insufficient  or  irregular  rainfall  as  productive  as  the  best  lands  of 
the  area  within  which  plentiful  rains  usually  occur. 

There  are  three  methods  of  irrigation  practised  in  Australia. 
The  first,  in  which  water  is  obtained  from  river  sources  by  gravita- 
tion, is  not  adopted  in  any  large  measure,  but  is  capable,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  of  being  vastly  extended  as  water  is  conserved 
in  the  storage  areas  which  nature  has  placed  in  abundance  in  the 
upper  courses  of  all  the  more  important  rivers.  The  second  is 
adopted  at  the  settlements  of  Mildura  and  Benmark  on  the  Murray 
river  and  several  other  places  where  the  water  lies  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  and  must,  therefore,  be  pumped 
up  to  the  distributing  channels.  The  third  method  consists  in 
utilising  the  water  obtained  from  Artesian  sources,  which  are  on  a 
vast  scale  and  peculiarly  valuable  in  districts  of  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  where  per- 
manently running  streams  are  few. 

As  compared  with  what  has  been  done  by  other  countries, 
Australian  achievements  in  irrigation  are  as  yet  quite  inconsider- 
able. India  has  83,000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land,  the  United 
States  7,600,000,  Egypt  6,000,000,  Spain  2,800,000  acres,  while 
the  lands  of  Australia  irrigated  from  every  source  do  not  exceed 
200,000  acres,  of  which  area  about  160,000  acres  are  in  Victoria. 
While  water  is  at  present  available  from  riverine  and  artesian 
sources  to  extend  this  area  very  considerably,  irrigation  in  Austraha 
will' not  approach  the  dimensions  it  has  obtained  in  the  least 
advanced  of  the  countries  named  until  steps  have  been  taken  to 
conserve  some  of  the  water  which  now  runs  to  waste  in  enormous 
quantities ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  when  the  rivers  have 
been  dammed  and  the  vast  artesian  reservoirs  opened  up  to  their 
full  extent,  millions  of  acres  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  districts  now 
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given  over  to  pasturage  and  dependent  on  a  precarious  rainfall 
will  carry  a  large  agricultural  population  for  whom  drought  will 
have  no  terrors.  It  is  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Murray,  which, 
with  its  tributaries,  drains  about  414,000  square  miles  in  the  States 
of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia, 
that  irrigation  will  receive  its  greatest  and  most  rapid  development, 
as  it  was  there  it  made  its  earliest  beginnings. 

The  Murray  basin  enfolds  an  area  twice  as  large  as  France,  and 
includes  more  than  half  Victoria,  five-sixths  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  about  100,000  square  miles  of  Queensland,  including  some  of 
the  best  portions  of  that  State  and  24,000  square  miles  of  South 
Australia.  This  huge  territory  does  not  all  effectively  contribute  to 
the  flow  of  the  Murray  and  its  tributaries,  partly  because  over  much 
of  it  the  rainfall  is  light,  partly  because  some  of  the  water  which 
does  fall  is  evaporated  by  the  hot  sun,  and  partly,  perhaps  mainly, 
because  a  considerable  portion  sinks  into  the  porous  and  fissured 
ground  before  it  can  reach  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Murray. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing,  and  this  fact  has  important 
bearing  on  the  question  we  are  discussing,  that  a  great  quantity 
of  the  rain-water  which  appears  to  be- thus  irremediably  lost  by 
soakage  before  reaching  the  main  river  finds  its  way  into  sub- 
terranean reservoirs  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  it  can 
be  recovered  by  the  medium  of  artesian  bores,  concerning  which 
something  will  presently  be  said. 

The  watershed  which  makes  effective  contribution  to  the  Murray 
system  has  an  area  of  about  159,000  square  miles,  and  is  therefore 
considerably  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom.  It  includes  the 
mountain  ranges  and  tablelands,  with  an  average  height  of 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  with  peaks  rising  in  many  places  to  4,000  and 
6,000  feet,  and  occasionally  reaching  to  6,000  and  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  These  ranges  run  from  west  to  east  through  Victoria, 
and  northerly  through  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  at  a 
distance  varying  from  80  to  200  miles  from  the  coast,  throwing  off 
numerous  lateral  spurs.  All  over  these  ranges  there  is  an  abundant 
rainfall,  few  of  the  mountain  districts  having  less  than  40  inches 
a  year,  and  some  of  them  in  the  semi-tropical  north  as  much  as 
75  and  80  inches.  Thus  huge  quantities  of  rain  descend  on  the 
gathering  grounds,  but  there  are  several  thousands  of  miles  of  river 
channel  to  be  supplied  before  this  water  can  reach  the  sea.  The 
Murray  from  its  source  near  Mount  Kosciusko  runs  about  1,750  miles, 
including  its  windings,  to  its  mouth  in  South  Australia ;  the.Darling, 
its  longest  tributary,  has  a  course  of  1,750  miles  in  New  South 
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Wales  alone,  after  flowing  some  hundreds  of  miles  through  Queens- 
land ;  the  Murrumbidgee,  measured  along  its  windings,  runs  about 
]  ,350  miles  entirely  in  New  South  Wales,  where  also  the  Lachlan, 
700  miles,  the  Macquarie,  and  other  important  rivers  rise  and  flow. 
In  Victoria  there  are  no  rivers  of  such  length.  The  Goulbum,  a 
fine  stream,  and  the  most  important  tributary  which  enters  the 
Murray  from  the  south,  is  the  longest,  with  a  course  of  345  miles, 
while  other  rivers  of  the  system  are  the  Mitta,  the  Kiewa,  and  the 
Ovens,  all  making  effective  contributions  to  the  main  stream. 

All  the  rivers  of  the  Murray  system  are  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tions in  their  flow,  discharging  from  four  to  ten  times  as  much 
water  in  a  year  of  flood  as  in  a  year  of  drought,  but  the  Murray, 
Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan  and  Goulbum  are  always  running  streams, 
capable  of  resisting  the  fiercest  droughts,  forJihey  are  fed  by  snow- 
clad  mountains.  The  Darling  and  its  tributaries  from  South 
Queensland,  which  depend  for  their  supply  upon  monsoonal  rains 
on  low  ranges,  were  reduced  by  the  unexampled  drought  of  1901- 
1902  to  long  chains  of  ponds,  but  this  is  not  their  ordinary  con- 
dition, and  they  have  tremendous  potentialities  for  irrigation.  In 
the  floods  of  1890  the  Darling  was  a  moving  inland  sea,  60  miles 
in  width ;  it  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  river  steamers  steamed  for 
hours  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  another  steamboat  delivered  a 
cargo  twenty-five  miles  inland  from  the  river  bank.  The  Murray 
is  in  normal  seasons  navigable  for  about  1,000  miles  during 
seven  months  of  the  year,  and  steamers  frequently  travel  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Darling  and  several  hundreds  of  miles  up  the 
Murrumbidgee  from,  the  respective  junctions  of  these  rivers  with 
the  Murray,  and  this  without  assistance  from  a  single  lock.  If  the 
rivers  of  the  Murray  system  were  locked  like  the  rivers  of  so  many 
other  countries,  their  importance  would  be  better  realised,  and 
though  present  traffic  would  not  warrant  the  expense  of  building 
locks  for  the  sake  of  navigation  alone,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
large  amount  of  looking  will  be  done  sooner  or  later,  and  the  three 
great  streams — the  Darling,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Murray — 
made  permanently  navigable. 

On  the  main  Murray  river,  and  on  every  important  tributary, 
continuous  gaugings  have  been  taken,  extending  over  several  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  accurate  records  have  been  made  of  the  rain- 
fall on  the  gathering  grounds  which  supply  the  rivers —gaugings 
and  records  which,  taken  in  conjunction,  supply  data  for  esta- 
blishing with  certainty  tlie  volume  of  the  water  now  going  to 
waste.     The  flow  of  the  river  Murray,  for  instance,  at  Morgan, 
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close  to  the  border  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
after  it  has  received  all  its  tributaries,  is  suflficient,  as  shown  by  the 
gauging  of  the  eight  years  1896-1902,  to  cover,  on  the  average, 
6,900,000  acres  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches  yearly, '  and  these 
eight  years  included  the  abnormal  drought  years  of  1901-1902, 
with  no  compensating  year  of  heavy  flood.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
be  practicable  to  take  all  this  water  for  irrigation,  but  when  it  is 
realised  that  this  quantity  is  only,  two  per  cent,  of  the  rain  which 
fell  during  those  years  within  the  Murray  basin,  it  will  be  seen  how 
great  are  the  potentialities  of  water  conservation  when  adequate 
means  are  adopted  to  impound  some  of  the  water  which  never 
reaches  the  main  stream. 

When  the  first  colonists  came  to  Australia,  they  were  struck 
with  the  strange  reversal  of  ideas,  to  which  they  had  to  accustom 
themselves.  The  swans  of  their  adopted  country  were  black,  the 
cherries  grew  with  the  stones  outside,  the  pears  were  of  wood,  the 
dogs  did  not  bark,  and  more  extended  knowledge  has  added  to  the 
list  of  eccentricities.  It  is  an  axiom  of  Euclid  that  the  whole  is 
^greater  than  its  part,  but  so  far  as  the  rivers  of  the  Murray  system 
Are  concerned,  this  axiom  is  reversed,  and  at  certain  seasons,  and 
•indeed  somewhat  frequently,  the  flow  of  several  of  the  Murray's 
tributaries,  when  taken  together,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Murray 
itself  as  ift  courses  through  South  Australia  on  its  way  to  the  sea 
after  having  received  all  its  tributaries. 

The  average  yearly  flow  of  the  Murray  as  it^  passes  the  town  of 
Morgan  into  South  Australia  may  be  taken  as  875,000  million 
cubic  feet ;  the  discharge  of  the  Darling  at  Wilcannia  averages 
170,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  nearer  its  sources  its  average 
discharge  is  probably  much  greater.  The  quantity  of  water  pass- 
ing down  the  Darling  at  Bourke  during  the  great  floods  is  incal- 
culable, but  in  1890,  which  was  a  year  of  moderate  flood,  the 
discharge  was  717,000  million  cubic  feet.  These  figures  will 
probably  convey  little  meaning  to  you,  but  it  may  help  you  to 
realise  the  mighty  volume  of  the  Darling  in  good  years  when  I  say 
that  its  flow  is  equal  to  that  of  a  stream  180  yards  broad,  10  feet 
deep,  moving  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  during  the  whole 
twelve  months.  The  Murrumbidgee,  though  smaller  in  volume  is 
more  regular  in  its  flow  than  the  Darling,  and  its  average  at  Gundagai 
is  146,000  million  cubic  feet ;  the  Lachlan,  which  falls  into  the 
Murrumbidgee  below  Gundagai,  has  an  average  discharge  at 
Forbes  of  86,000  million  cubic  feet.  The  Goulburn,  falling  into 
the  Murray  on  the  south  bank,  has  an  average  yearly  discharge  of 
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80,000  million  cubic  feet,  >¥liile  the  Mitta,  Kiewa,  and  Ovens,  also 
Victorian  rivers,  are  considerable  streams.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  in  their  upper  courses  the  tributaries  of  the  Murray  have 
an  average  annual  flow  as  follows : — 

The  Darling     ....  170  thousand  million  cubic  feet. 

Murrumbidgee .        .        .        .  145        „  „  „        „ 

Lachlan   .....      35        „  ,,  mm 

Goulburn  ....      80        „  „  „        „ 

Mitta,  Kiewa  and  Ovens  .        .  100        „  „  „       „ 

In  all  530,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  flow 
of  the  Murray  itself,  before  it  is  joined  by  any  of  the  rivers  just 
enumerated,  127,000  million  cubic  feet,  we  have  a  total  of  Murray 
basia  waters  in  the  more  important  tributaries  of  657,000  million 
cubic  feet  whereas  the  Murray  itself  at  the  point  it  enters  South 
Australia,  after  receiving  all  its  tributaries  has  an  average  flow  of 
375,000  millions  cubic  feet  only,  or  282,000  millions  less  than  its 
parts.  The  task  of  the  hydraulic  engineer  to-day  is  to  turn  to 
some  useful  purpose  some  portion  of  this  vast  body  of  water,  flow- 
ing uselessly  to  the  sea,  or  lost  in  the  river  beds  by  soakage  or 
evaporation. 

In  dealing  with  this  great  problem  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  future  of  Australia,  it  is  fortunate  that  nature  itself  has  provided 
many  important  auxiliaries  which  will  before  long  be  turned  to 
beneficent  use.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  Lachlan,  Murrumbidgee, 
and  Murray  there  are  lakes  filled  by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers 
during  floods ;  these  lakes  retain  their  waters  only  until  the  rivers 
fall  to  their  normal  level,  when  they  are  gradually  drained  off  and 
become  dry,  but  one  and  all  are  capable  of  being  dammed  so  as  to 
retain  the  supply  which  they  receive. 

There  are  seventy  of  these  lakes  on  the  Darling  alone ;  some  of 
them  of  large  capacity,  like  Lake  Menindie,  which  in  its  natural 
condition  holds  17,000  million  cubic  feet  of  water.  Lake  Oawndilla 
holds  over  7,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  other  lakes  of  less  size 
bring  the  total  capacity  of  the  Darling  lakes  to  100,000  million 
cubic  feet,  which  is  equivalent  to  225,000  acres  of  water  10  feet 
deep.  In  the  basins  of  the  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Lachlan 
there  are  also  numerous  lakes,  covering  altogether  a  surface  of 
160,000  acres.  Most  of  these  so-called  lakes  are  capable  of  being 
turned  into  storage  reservoirs  at  small  expense ;  as  an  example, 
Lake  Victoria,  situated  on  the  Murray,  in  New  South  Wales,  not 
far  from  the  South  Australian  border,  may  be  mentioned.  By  the 
expenditure  of  £85,000  engineers  estimate  that  a  weir  could  be 
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constructed  impounding  22,500  million  cubic  feet.  The  magnitude 
of  the  storage  to  be  accomplished  by  this  trifling  sum  of  £86,000 
may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  Lake  Victoria  thus 
treated  will  hold  three-flfths  as  much  water  as  the  Great  Assouan 
dam  on  the  Nile.  What  is  to  be  done  at  Lake  Victoria  can  be 
accomplished  in  many  other  places  along  the  middle  and  lower 
courses  of  the  DarHng,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Lachlan,  as  well  as  on 
the  Murray  itself. 

The  preservation  of  a  certain  minimum  flow  in  the  Murray  is 
considered  essential  by  South  Australia,  and  the  point  has  been 
conceded  by  New  South  Wales  ,and  Victoria,  but  the  construction 
of  balance  reservoirs,  such  as  Lake  Victoria,  would  leave  the  States 
last  mentioned  free  to  undertake  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in 
the  upper  courses  of  the  tributaries  to  impound  water  for  purely 
irrigation  purposes  without  depleting  the  main  river.  There  are 
various  proposals  adopted  or  under  discussion  which  are  worth 
mentioning  on  account  of  the  volume  of  water  added  to  the  storage 
of  the  country.  A  dam  166  feet  high  proposed  to  be  built  across 
the  Lachlan  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Abercrombie 
would  back  up  the  Lachlan  for  18  miles  and  the  Abercrombie  for 
19  miles,  and  impound  12,000  million  cubic  feet  of  water.  If  the 
proposal  to  build  a  dam  166  feet  in  height  seems  a  large  one  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  so  ambitious  as  the  scheme  for  the  Murrumbidgee, 
where  a  dam  200  feet  high  is  now  in  actual  course  of  construction. 

Keference  may  be  made  to  other  proposed  storage  works,  which 
are  certain  in  time  to  be  carried  out,  before  dealing  with  those 
already  completed  or  in  progress.  One  of  the  most  extensive  of 
these  reservoirs  will  hold  up  the  stream  of  the  upper  Murray  at 
Bungowunnah,  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  Albury.  At  this 
place  a  dam  8,000  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  in  height  will  store 
26,867  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  will  therefore  have  a 
capacity  only  about  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  Assouan  Nile 
dam,  which  stores  37,612  million  cubic  feet.  The  Bungowunnah 
resQTVoir  would  doubtless  have  been  undertaken  ere  this  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  requires  co-operation  and  adjustment  of  water  rights 
between  the  States  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  which  have 
both  in  the  meantime  proceeded  with  other  schemes,  that  at  Bun- 
gowunnah, however,  being  merely  postponed  and  by  no  means 
abandoned.  In  New  South  Wales  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
conservation  is  planned,  embracing  the  rivers  Murrumbidgee, 
Murray,  Lachlan,  Tumut,  Darling,  Namoi,  and  Macquarie,  the 
most  extensive  being  the  Barren  Jack  reservoir  on  the  Murrum- 
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bidgee.  In  Victoria  new  works  are  planned  or  in  progress  on 
the  Goulburn,  Campaspe,  Loddon,  Avoca,  Wimmera,  and  other 
streams,  the  largest  being  known  as  the  Wafanga  basin  on  the 
Goulburn. 

Much  of  the  work  has  already  been  done  upon  this  reservoir, 
which  is  to  have  the  very  respectable  capacity  of  9,000  million 
cubic  feet,  but  it  shrinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  projected  storage  at  Trawool,  also  on  the  Goulburn  River, 
which  is  of  magnitude  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  world.  Trawool 
is  a  small  township  about  68  miles  north-east  of  Melbourne,  at  a 
spot  where  thiB  river  in  the  course*  of  ages  has  cut  a  deep  gorge 
about  600  yards  in  breadth  between  steep  banks  which  rise  160  feet 
on  either  side.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  dam  the  river  by  building 
a  wall  of  concrete,  backed  by  rough  granite.  Such  a  wall  would 
be  1,700  feet  long  and  140  feet  above  the  river  bed.  It  would 
*throw  back  the  waters  of  the  Goulburn  for  20  miles  and  impound 
the  vast  volume  of  60,000  million  cubic  feet  in  a  lake  which  would 
submerge  28,000  acres  of  river  flats  and  gullies,  blot  out  the  town 
of  Yea,  and  destroy  20  miles  of  the  railway  line  from  Tallarook  to 
Mansfield.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  the  land  to  be  submerged  is 
private  property  used  largely  for  dairy  farming,  and  land  resump- 
tion will,  therefore,  be  a  considerable  item  of  cost  in  the  scheme, 
which  is  estimated  in  all  at  £1,500,000.  The  present  Government 
of  Victoria  have  stated  that  they  consider  the  Trawool  reservoir 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  water  conservation  in  the 
State,  and  they  have  authorised  a  survey,  an  act  which  has  called 
forth  a  protest  from  the  Government  of  South  Australia,  where  it 
is  claimed  that  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  legally  and 
equitably  bound  to  subordinate  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Murray 
tributaries  rising  within  their  respective  borders  to  the  alleged 
right  of  South  Australia  to  a  main  river  of  unimpaired  navigability 
in  South  Australian  territory.  This  claim  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  refuse  to  admit.  If  it  were  valid  the  South  Australians 
would  be  justified  in  regarding  the  Trawool  dam  with  apprehension, 
for  its  capacity  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  flow  of  the  Goulburn  in 
a  very  low  year  ;  in  normal  years  it  will  be  incalculably  useful  in 
retaining  the  flood  waters,  which  at  present  do  much  damage,  and 
releasing  them  for  irrigation  when  they  are  most  needed. 

I  come  next  to  a  great  water  conservation  scheme  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  approaches  that  proposed  at  Trawool  in  magnitude, 
and  differs  from  it  in  having  passed  all  the  stages  of  discussion 
and  planning  into  that  of  construction — very  vigorous  construction 
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too,  for  Sydney  newspapers  report  that  work  is  proceeding  night 
and  day,  in  the  bed  of  the  Murrumbidgee  at  Barren  Jack,  where 
engineering  skill  is  taking  advantage  of  natural  conditions  to  create 
one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  the  world. 

The  name  Barren  Jack  is  a  Ubel  upon  the  country  in  which  the 
reservoir  is  situated,  and  does  not  in  fact  even  profess  to  be 
descriptive,  for  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  aboriginal  words  Booren 
Yiack,  which  signify  precipitous  mountain,  and  are  justly  applicable 
to  the  place,  a  gorge  with  steep  granite  walls  through  which  the 
Murrumbidgee  flows  after  travelling  some  200  miles  north  from  its 
source  near  Kiandra.  Across  the  mouth  of  this  gorge  foundations 
are  being  laid  for  a  gigantic  wall,  200  feet  high,  900  feet  long, 
and  20  feet  wide  on  the  crest  and  230  feet  wide  at  the  base.  It 
will  when  completed  throw  back  the  Murrumbidgee  waters  for 
41  miles,  and  the  waters  of  two  tributaries,  the  Yass  and  the 
Goodradigbee,  for  26  miles  and  16  miles  respectively. 

The  magnificent  reservoir  thus  created  will  have  a  depth  in 
places  of  over  200  feet,  submerge  12,470  acres,  and  hold  33,881 
million  cubic  feet  of  water. 

Making  a  comparison  once  more  with  the  Assouan  dam  in 
Egypt,  this  reservoir  will  have  eleven-twelfths  of  the  storage 
capacity  of  that  great  work.  The  cost  of  the  dam  and  its  ac- 
cessories, including  a  main  canal  and  subsidiary  canals  some  300 
miles  in  length,  will  be  about  £1,600,000.  The  offtake  of  the 
main  channel  is  not  adjacent  to  the  reservoir,  but  240  miles  lower 
down  the  river  at  Narrandera,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
are  wide  expanses  peculiarly  adapted  for  irrigation.  The  system 
of  canals  first  constructed  will  deal  only  with  the  north  side  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  and  the  task  required  of  them  is  to  give  100,000 
acres  destined  for  intense  cultivation  from  24  inches  to  30  inches 
of  water  a  year,  and  also  provide  2,000,000  acres  of  purely  pastoral 
land  with  water  for  men  and  animals  independently  of  ordinary 
rainfall.  This  is  the  work  which,  according  to  departmental 
calculations,  the  Barren  Jack  Reservoir  may  be  fairly  expected  to 
do,  using  up  only  half  of  the  water  annually  available.  The  other 
half  is  to  be  reserved  for  a  system  of  canals  on  the  southern  bank, 
which  will  water  a  district  not  yet  surveyed  with  a  view  to 
irrigation,  and  the  two  areas  to  be  served  ultimately  will  equal 
260,000  acres  of  fully  irrigated  land,  and  probably  3,000,000  acres 
of  pastoral  country. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  population  which  may  be  rapidly 
placed  upon  the  tract  watered  by  Barren  Jack  is  60,000,  and  at 
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least  five  times  this  number  will  be  provided  with  profitable!  land 
by^the  six  works  proposed.  This  will  be  evident  from  comparison 
with  actual  results  already  obtained.  At  Mildura  9,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land  under  intense  cultivation  now  support  a  population 
of  about  5,000,  and  this  where  the  soil  without  water  is  absolutely 
worthless.  The  people  of  Mildura  are  principally  engaged  in  fruit 
growing,  and  were  there  a  boundless  market  for  fruit,  dozens  of 
Milduras  might  be  rapidly  established  in  Australia,  but  the  problem 
of  Australian  irrigation  is  not  only  to  give  facilities  for  growing 
special  crops,  but  to  assist  the  grower  of  staple  crops,  and  also  the 
grazier  to  make  his  present  occupation  more  profitable  until 
in  time  to  come  increasing  population  shall  create  new 
demands. 

The  capacity  of  works  either  actually  in  progress  or  definitely 
proposed,  namely  the  Barren  Jack  Reservoir,  the  Waranga  Basin, 
the  Trawool  Eeservoir,  and  the  storage  areas  at  Lake  Victoria  and 
on  the  Lachlan  river,  have  an  aggregate  capacity  exceeding  160,000 
million  cubic  feet.  An  idea  of  what  such  storage  will  accomplish 
can  be  obtained  from  Victoria,  where  it  is  estimated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Water  Commission,  Mr.  Elwood  Mead,  that  Trawool, 
Waranga,  and  the  Goulburn  Weir  will  enable  1,500,000  acres  to  be 
covered  annually  to  the  depth  of  12  inches ;  this  does  not  mean 
that  1,500,000  acres  could  be  irrigated  to  the  full  extent  required, 
but  certainly  700,000  acres  could  be  completely  irrigated  while 
leaving  a  considerable  surplus  from  wet  years  to  augment  the 
supply  in  seasons  of  scanty  rainfall. 

The  joint  capacity  of  the  three  reservoirs  which  render  this 
possible  is  a  little  less  than  70,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  160,000  million  cubic  feet  of  storage  would 
completely  irrigate  1,600,000  acres  on  the  very  generous  scale 
contemplated  by  the  Victorian  Commissioner,  if  all  the  water  did 
the  duty  expected  of  it  in  that  State.  Some  of  it  might  not  do  so 
much,  for  the  new  sources  include  Lake  Victoria  from  which  little 
irrigation  could  be  effected  without  pumping,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  until  many  years  hence  when  the  markets  for  fruits  and 
other  products  of  intense  culture  have  expanded  enormously,  will 
irrigation  to  the  depth  contemplated  in  these  calculations  be 
required  on  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  irrigated  lands.  The 
balance  must  be  used  for  cereal  growing  or  pasturage.  Twelve 
inches  of  water  applied  at  the  proper  time,  even  allowing  one-third 
for  waste,  is  sufficient  to  produce  splendid  crops  of  wheat,  and  this 
amount  can  be  given  to  about  8,480,000  acres  when  the  proposed 
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reservoira  have  been  built.  In  addition  to  this,  water  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes  can  be  delivered  to  a  vastly  greater  area. 

The  smaller  acreage,  intensely  cultivated,  according  to  the 
Mildura  average,  would  provide  for  over  1,400,000  people,  but  it 
would  be  in  every  way  satisfactory  if  only  a  million  additional 
people  were  supported.  The  experience  of  European  countries 
where  irrigation  is  practised  shows  that  this  is  an  extremely 
moderate  estimate.  On  26,000  acres  irrigated  in  the  Huerta  of 
Valencia,  for  instance,  there  is  a  population  of  72,000  souls  main- 
tained by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  that  is  irrespective  of 
the  city  of  Valencia,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden 
of  the  Plain,  and  whose  trade  is  largely  dependent  on  the  products 
of  the  irrigated  area. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  six  systems  may  be  put  at  about 
€7,100,000  sterling,  equivalent  to  £1  per  inhabitant  settled  on  the 
soil,  a  very  moderate  outlay  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
various  Governments  are  subsidising  immigration  at  the  rate  of 
£6  per  head  for  rural  workers. 

The  six  schemes  jusfc  referred  to  are  business  proposals,  the 
success  of  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  Leaving  them  behind,  we 
enter  a  region  of  speculation  as  to  the  further  resources  of  Australia 
in  regard  to  conservation  of  water,  but  we  know  that  in  the  Murray 
Basin  in  New  South.  Wales  alone  there  are  43,500,000  acres  fit 
for  irrigation,  that  inconceivable  volumes  of  water  are  at  present 
wasted,  and  that  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  other  natural 
facilities  for  intercepting  and  storing  a  portion  of  the  floods.  Some 
day  all  these  facilities  will  be  available,  and  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  water  which  is  now  lost  will  be  enough  to  irrigate  ten 
million  acres. 

Irrigation  in  Australia  is  not  dependent  upon  the  rivers  alone,  for 
though  they  will  always  provide  the  principal  water  supply,  a  great 
and  increasing  amount  is  obtained  from  artesia,n  sources,  which 
have  been  successfully  tapped  in  all  the  Slates  except  Victoria. 
The  artesian  water  is  contained  in  soft  absorbent  rock,  varying  in 
thickness  from  100  to  600  feet,  which  underlies  the  whole  of 
Queensland  west  of  the  dividing  range  except  a  small  area  in  the 
north-west,  most  of  northern  New  South  Wales,'a  large  area  of 
South  Australia,  and  a  wide  coastal  strip  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Western  Australia.  The  districts  at  present  known  to  contain 
artesian  water  extend  over  376,000  square  miles  in^^Queensland, 
83,000  miles  in  New  South  Wales,  and  110,000  miles  in  South 
Australia. 
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The  water-bearing  strata  derive  their  principal  supply  in  the 
eastern  states  from  rain  which  falls  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
coastal  ranges,  soaks  into  the  ground,  and  as  it  flows  downwards 
becomes  confined  between  impervious  strata  above  and  below. 
According  to  Professor  Gregory  the  average  rainfall  on  the 
Queensland  hills  is  about  22  inches,  or  319,000,000  gallons  per 
square  mile,  and  the  area  which  receives  this  amount  of  water  on 
the  western  slopes  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  is  so 
large  that  if  much  of  the  rainfall  could  be  caught  the  amount 
available  would  be  enormous.  According  to  some  estimates  25  per 
cent,  of  this  rainfall  percolates  underground,  and  awaits  collection 
from  the  deep  water-bearing  rocks. 

There  is,  however,  believed  to  be  a  further  source  of  supply. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Darling  and  that  river  itself  are  subject  to 
floods  on  a  vast  scale,  which  subside  with  great  rapidity,  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  evaporation  or  by  delivery  to  the  sea  or  lakes 
into  which  the  rivers  flow.  It*  is  most  probable  that  a  large  share 
of  the  flood-waters  soaks  through  the  channel  beds  and  thus 
augments  the  artesian  supplies. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  water  slowly  percolating 
through  the  porous  rock,  and  under  great  pressure  from  constant 
new  supplies  taken  in  upon  the  high  lands,  finds  outlets  in  the 
ocean  probably  far  below  sea  level,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and 
the  Great  Australian  Bight.  But  as  it  travels  with  diflSoulty 
through  the  rock,  and  its  passage  to  the  ocean  is  obstructed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  sea  water,  it  will  rise  with  varying  force  through 
bores  which  penetrate  "the  impervious  strata  above  and  reach  the 
water  beneath,  the  strength  and  volume  of  the  flow  depending 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  artesian  strata  pierced,  their  level  and 
the  resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
stream. 

The  outflow  can,  of  course,  nowhere  reach  a  point  higher  than 
the  intake,  but  in  many  cases  a  strong  jet  is  thrown  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  in  others,  water  just  overflows  the  bore-hole, 
and  sometimes  it  ascends  from  great  depths  to  a  point  near  the 
surface,  whence  it  can  be  pumped.  The  artesian  well  or  flowing 
bore  is,  of  course,  of  more  value  than  the  sub-artesian  well  or 
pumping  bore,  since  it  provides  water  without  labour  once  the 
sinking  is  done,  but  very  useful  supplies  of  great  volume  can  be 
obtained  from  many  sub-artesian  sources.  Over  1,600,000  gallons 
per  day  are  pumped,  for  instance,  from  such  wells  at  Fremantle, 
Western  Australia,  while  the  artesian  and  sub-artesian  supplies 
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obtained  in  Perth  are  equal  to  upwards  of  five  and  a  half  million 
gallons  per  day. 

So  far  I  have  said  little  about  the  great  territory  of  Western 
Australia,  which  is  cut  off  by  an  almost  rainless  plateau  from  the 
river  systems  of  the  east,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  water 
which  flows  above  or  beneath  the  soil,  from  sources  within  her  own 
borders.  The  former,  at  least,  is  small  in  quantity,  for  the  moun- 
tain ranges  are  too  near  the  coast  to  allow  length  to  the  rivers  and 
too  low  to  provide  them  with  snow-fed  sources.  The  artesian 
resources  are  not  yet  proved  to  be  anything  like  their  full  probable 
extent,  but  in  addition  to  wells  near  Perth,  others  have  been  sunk 
with  success  at  Broome  and  Eucla,  on  the  western  and  southern 
coasts,  and  the  chances  of  obtaining  artesian  water  in  a  coastal  belt 
from  70  to  200  miles  wide,  extending  from  22  degrees  to  28  de- 
grees North  latitude,  are  favourably  reported  on  by  geologists.  In 
the  meantime  irrigation  in  Western  Australia  has  some  interesting 
distinctive  features,  for  though  the  area  actually  irrigated  is  insig- 
nificant, difficult  problems  of  water  supply  have  been  met  with 
boldness  and  solved  with  success.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  a 
more  ambitious  scheme  of  its  kind  been  undertaken  than  that 
which  provides  water  for  the  busy  towns  called  into  being  by  the 
magic  of  gold  in  the  desert  sands  of  Coolgardie,  which  twenty  years 
ago  seemed  condemned  for  ever  to  desolate  aridity.  But  ^2,600,000 
have  been  expended  on  weirs  and  pumps  and  mains  and  a  wonder- 
ful change  has  come  over  the  land.  Boses  bloom  in  shady  gardens  ; 
creeping  plants  cover  the  walls  of  cottages ;  the  harvester  rattles 
over  yellowing  wheat  fields;  children  play  on  green  lawns  and 
trees  give  grateful  shade  in  streets  and  parks,  because  gold  has 
called  water  to  its  aid  in  effecting  a  seeming  miracle. 

To  those  who  remember  the  days  when  water  in  the  mining 
camps  cost  more  than  whiskey,  and  when  a  man  brushed  himself 
or  was  blown  upon  with  a  bellows  instead  of  washing  because  baths 
were  an  undreamed-of  luxury,  the  state  of  things  to-day  seems 
marvellous  indeed.  The  householders  of  Kalgoorlie  can  get  water 
at  as  low  a  price  as  2s.  6^.  per  1,000  gallons  to  water  their 
gardens,  though  it  has  to  be  lifted  350  miles  from  a  dam  near  the 
coast  which  lies  a  thousand  feet  below  the  high  plain  whereon  the 
city  stands  ;  and  farmers  who  live  nearer  to  the  source  are  buying 
water  at  ^d,  per  1,000  gallons  to  irrigate]  crops],  of  lucerne,  an 
experiment  which  is  expected  to  prove  profitable.  2 
_  From  Guildford,  near  Perth,  to  Bulong,  in  the  goldfields,  a  strip 
pf  country  387  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad  is  supplied  ;  while  tfi^ 
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towns  of  Northam,  York  and  Beverley,  the  last  named  of  which  is 
forty  miles  from  the  pipe  line,  are  now  drawing  ugpn  the  goldfields 
main  for  water.  The  storage  is  provided  by  a  weir  760  feet  long 
and  150  feet  high  across  the  Helena  River  at  Mxmdaring,  where 
4,600  million  gallons  are  thus  impounded.  The  water  is  thence 
pumped  into  twelve  storage  reservoirs  at  different  points.  To  fill 
the  reservoir  at  Bulla  Bulling,  which  supplies  Kalgoorlie,  and  which 
lies  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  weir  at  Mundaring,  the  stream 
passes  through  eight  pumping  stations  on  thd  long  road.  Water 
distributed  under  such  conditions  is  necessarily  somewhat  expen- 
sive ;  688  million  gallons  delivered  in  1906-07  to  the  mines,  to 
householders,  and  agriculturists  averaged  45.  lOd.  per  1,000 
gallons.  But  water,  whatever  it  costs,  in  these  arid  regions  is  a 
priceless  boon,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  is  sold  much  cheaper 
for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  water  in 
1906-07  amounted  to  £167,146,  and  the  total  cost,  including 
interest,  working  expenses,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  £81,000,  to 
£251,717,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £84,571,  a  deficiency  which  is 
expected  soon  to  disappear,  and  which  cannot  in  any  case  be 
regarded  as  all  loss  in  view  of  the  great  impetus  this  bold  water 
scheme  has  given  to  industry  in  the  State. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  water  question  in  Western 
Australia  is  that  which  concerns  the  making  of  tanks  and  wells  on 
the  great  stock  routes  that  strike  inland  from  different  points  on  the 
coast.  Much  of  the  country  devoid  of  surface  water  is  fine  pastoral 
land,  covered  with  edible  bushes  and  plants,  and  will  support  large 
numbers  of  stock  provided  they  can  be  assured  against  thirst.  The 
retreat  of  the  desert  before  fche  march  of  the  dam-sinking  pioneer 
is  characteristic  of  Australia.  Cooper's  Creek,  in  Queensland,  where 
Burke  and  Wills  and  their  camels  starved,  is  now  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  pastoral  district,  with  numerous  homesteads  and  millions 
of  sheep  and  cattle  ;  and  the  Lachlan  Plains  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  Surveyor-General  Oxley  declared  in  1816  would  never  be 
inhabited  by  man,  are  covered  with  sheep  stations  and  wheat  and 
dairy  farms.  Similarly,  in  Western  Australia  the  wilderness  is 
steadily  shrinking  as  watering-places  are  created  in  the  region  of 
low  rainfall.  On  the  route  from  Eucla,  on  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  to  Coolgardie,  for  instance,  where  there  are  nutritious 
fodder  plants  but  there  is  no  surface  water,  artesian  bores,  which 
yield  about  130,000  gallons  per^^day,  have  been  sunk  at  Madura, 
and  underground  tanks  of  concrete,  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  gallons 
each,  have  been  constructed  at  several  points  to  conserve  the  water 
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which  is  obtainable  by  sinking  or  which  can  be  collected  after 
rain. 

In  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  the  artesian  development 
has  been  very  considerable.  In  the  first-named  State  the  length  of 
all  the  various  bores  put  down  in  search  of  water  is  about  1,250,000 
feet  and  the  daily  flow  400  million  gallons,  but  besides  the  flowing 
bores  there  are  more  than  200  yielding  large  sub- artesian  supplies. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  flowing  bores  supply  over  200  million 
gallons  daily,  and  the  sub-artesian  supplies  are  numerous  and 
extensive.  The  artesian  area  of  South  Australia  is  large  and  has 
been  tested  in  many  places,  and  thirty  flowing  and  twenty-five  sub- 
artesian  bores  are  the  result.  Artesian  boring  has  not  been 
successful  in  Victoria,  though  some  small  supplies  have  been  met 
with.  In  the  Western  Mallee  country,  where  they  would  prove 
exceptionally  welcome,  the  search  for  artesian  waters  has  been 
fruitless,  and  geologists  are  not  hopeful  of  its  ever  meeting  with 
success,  since  it  is  believed  that  a  wall  of  impervious  rock  near  the 
New  South  Wales  border  diverts  the  subterranean  water-supply 
from  most  of  Western  Victoria. 

Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  distance  pierced  in  search  of 
water  may  be  set  down  at  2,225,000  feet ;  there  are  over  2,000 
bores,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  j^8,750,000.  It  is  as  yet 
uncertain  how  many  more  bores  can  be  opened  in  the  artesian 
country  without  lessening  the  flow  of  those  already  yielding,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  limits  of  supply  will  be  reached 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  In  many  places  bores  are  giving  a 
smaller  flow  than  when  they  were  opened,  which  may  be  due  to 
mechanical  causes,  and  not  to  any  exhaustion  of  the  well.  In 
some  localities,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flow  has  become  more 
free  instead  of  decreasing ;  and  the  output  of  most  of  the  bores 
seems  liable  to  variations,  which  are  thought  to  be  due  to  lunar 
influence.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  wells  must  be  affected  by 
differences  in  the  amount  of  rainfall  on  the  intake  area,  but 
investigations  do  not  yet  show  what  period  of  time  must  elapse 
between  a  diminution  of  rainfall  and  a  decrease  in  the  flow  of  the 
bore  affected. 

Mr.  Gibbons  Cox,  who  writes  with  large  experience  of  the 
subject,  seems  to  think,  after  considering  all  the  available  data,  as 
thickness  of  the  water-bearing  strata,  their  outlets  to  the  ocean, 
the  rainfall  which  enters  them,  and  the  behaviour  of  existing  bores, 
that  thirty  or  forty  times  the  present  supply  can  be  obtained  from 
artesian  sources  without  exhausting  them.       This    estimate,   of 
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course,  has  no  pretensions  to  accuracy,  but  Mr.  Cox  has  practical 
as  well  as  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  artesian  country  in  all  parts 
of  Australia,  having  chosen  the  site  for  many  of  the  most  success- 
ful bores,  and  his  opinion  is  therefore  of  value;  but  even  if 
Mr.  Cox  over-estimates  their  amount,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  have  vast 
potentialities  for  wealth  in  their  subterranean  water.  And  that 
they  are  not  yet  making  full  use  of  the  portion  they  have  brought 
to  the  surface  is  plain  enough,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  irrigate  nearly 
800,000  acres,  while  not  more  than  about  6,000  acres  are  under 
irrigation  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  combined.  Irriga- 
tion will  steadily  increase,  and  in  the  meantime  the  water  is 
proving  of  inestimable  value  on  pastoral  properties,  which  are 
seamed  with  permanent  channels.  How  extensive  is  the  use  that 
may  be  made  of  artesian  water  for  pastoral  purposes  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  bore,  yielding  684,000  gallons 
a  day,  enables  128  square  miles  of  country  to  be  watered  by  means 
of  57  miles  of  distributing  drains.  It  has  been  proved  on  Govern- 
ment experimental  farms  and  private  properties  that  the  artesian 
water,  though  sometimes  mineralised,  is  entiirely  suitable  for 
irrigation,  and  that  where  failures  have  been  met  with  the  cause 
was  overfloodiug  and  waterlogging  the  soil,  or  other  wrong  treat- 
ment of  it.  At  the  Moree  Government  bore  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  there  is  a  flow  of  837,000  gallons  per  day  from  a  depth  of 
2,772  feet,  fruit,  grain,  lucerne,  root  crops — products  of  every  kind 
suited  to  the  climate — are  successfully  grown.  Hay  yields  at  the  rate 
of  two  tons  to  four  tons  to  the  acre ;  sorghum  grows  8  feet  high  in 
ten  weeks  and  gives  the  magnificent  return  of  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  fruit  grows  to  perfection.  Similar  success  in  cultivation 
elsewhere  shows  that  the  artesian  water  will  make  the  dry  soil 
wonderfully  fruitful,  and  the  hotter  the  climate  the  greater  are  the 
results  obtained  from  humidity. 

Since  the  artesian  areas  of  Australia  provide  the  essentials  of 
fertility  in  abundant  measure,  they  will  undoubtedly  some  day  be 
dotted  with  well- populated  irrigation  settlements,  like  that  at 
Mildura.  In  the  meantime  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show 
the  great  value  of  irrigation  on  sheep  and  cattle  stations,  where 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  run  can  be  watered. 

By  pumping  water  from  the  Lachlan  in  1902  Sir  Samuel 
McCaughey  irrigated  750  acres  of  lucerne  and  250  acres  of 
sorghum.  He  had  also  1,500  acres  of  lucerne  which  he  had  not 
watered  for  twelve  months.    On  the  250  acres  of  sorghum  15,000 
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sheep  were  fed  for  three  months  when  sheep  on  waterless 
properties  were  dying  in  thousands.  Bach  figares  teach  a  valuable 
lesson,  showing  what  great  things  a  small  irrigation  patch  can  do 
for  the  pastoralist.  A  station  of  60,000  acres  in  the  arid  districts, 
for  example,  may  carry  10,000  sheep  for  a  number  of  years  and 
give  excellent  profits.  The  Carrying  capacity  of  such  land,  one 
sheep  to  five  acres,  is  small,  but  the  cost  of  the  land  and  its 
working  are  very  small  also  ;  until  there  cgmes  a  year  of  drought, 
when  dams  dry  up  and  stock  must  be  transported  to  other  districts 
at  great  expense  in  order  to  save  their  lives ;  while  sometimes, 
owing  to  lack  of  food  and  water  on  the  stock  routes,  they  cannot 
be  transported,  but  must  die  of  starvation  or  thirst. 

The  '  Melbourne  Argus  '  recently  published  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Sidney  Kidman,  who  holds  personally  or  in  conjunction 
with  others  stations  in  South-western  Queensland,  the  Northern 
Territory  and  Central  Australia  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
60,000  square  miles.  On  these  stations  he  breeds  horses,  cattle, 
camels  and  mules.  Mr.  Kidman  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the 
aid  which  the  South  AustraUan  Government  have  rendered  to 
the  pastoralist  by  sinking  artesian  wells  on  the  stock  route 
from  Birdsville,  in  Queensland,  to  Hergott  Springs,  in  Central 
Australia.  In  a  distance  of  300  miles  they  have  put  down 
nine  bores,  ranging  in  depth  from  1,200  feet  to  4,700  feet. 
When  the  water  leaves  the  bore  it  is  nearly  boiling,  but  it  is 
excellent  for  drinking  when  cool.  *  The  artesian  supplies  over 
Western  Queensland  and  Central  Austraha,'  says  Mr.  Kidman, 
'  are  transforming  the  outlook.  In  droughts  a  few  years  ago  stock 
could  not  be  moved  along  the  stock  routes  when  water  gave 
out  on  the  runs,  and  the  cattle  had  simply  to  be  left  to  die.  Now. 
there  are  lines  of  escape,  thanks  to  artesian  supplies.'  That  cattle 
from  this  arid  country  are  worth  saving  is  well  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  of  3,000  cattle  from  Bulla  Downs  sold  last  year  in 
Melbourne,  1,500  brought  top  price  in  the  sale  yards — and  this 
after  they  had  been  driven  250  miles  to  Hergott  and  thence  railed 
1,000  miles  to  Melbourne. 

The  presence  of  perennial  water  in  the  paddocks  of  flowing  bore 
country  ensures  stock  against  suffering  from  thirst,  and  consider- 
ably lessens  the  danger  of  starvation,  even  in  the  worst  years,  for 
sheep  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink  will  find  subsistence  on  dry  and 
scant  herbage  which  they  could  not  touch  when  thirsty,  and  as 
soon  as  a  small  area  of  the  run  is  irrigated  starvation  will  be 
impossible.     Sir  Samuel  McCaughey  *s  experience  already  alluded  to 
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shows  that  250  acres  of  irrigated  land  will  feed  16,000  sheep  for 
three  months.  If  200  acres  were  irrigated  yearly  for  every  pastoral 
property  carrying  10,000  sheep,  and  the  produce  of  these  acres 
stored  in  stacks  or  ensilage  pits,  the  stock  would  bo  thoroughly 
insured  against  drought  and  at  a  moderate  cost.  Mr.  Cox  estimates 
the  cost  x)£  irrigating  with  artesian  water,  after  allowing  for  all 
expenses  connected  with  well  sinking  and  distribution,  at  7s.  6rf. 
per  «,cre  ;  the  charge  to  be  made  for  twenty-four  inches  of  water 
from  the  Barren  Jack  Reservoir  is  10s.  per  acre — in  either  case  a 
very  cheap  form  of  insurance  against  drought.  In  the  Northern 
Murrumbidgee  district,  where  the  Barren  Jack  Reservoir  will  pro- 
vide enough  water  for  irrigating  some  250,000  acres  and  give  a 
supplementary  supply  to  an  additional  area  of  3,000,000  acres, 
not  a  head  of  stock  should  ever  again  be  lost  through  want  of  rain. 

Nature  has  been  so  kind  to  Australia  in  providing  a  climate 
which  in  average  years  relieves  the  owner  of  sheep  and  cattle  of  all 
need  to  feed  them,  that  the  periodical  occurrence  of  a  drought  is 
resented  as  an  unbearable  affliction,  and  the  dryness  of  Australia  is 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  humidity  of  England.  It 
appears  to  be  forgotten  that  in  England  not  only  food  but  shelter 
must  be  provided  for  stock  in  each  recurring  winter  ;  that  if  it  be 
true  that  sheep  which  are  not  fed  will  die  in  Australia  perhaps  in 
one  summer  out  of  eight  or  ten,  in  Europe  millions  of  sheep  would 
perish  in  the  cold  were  they  not  fed  and  sheltered.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  great  hardship  to  the  Australian  pastoralist  that  drought  makes 
it  prudent,  since  water  and  warmth  make  it  possible,  to  provide 
abundantly  in  good  years  against  the  needs  of  the  bad. 

The  results  of  irrigation  in  fruit  culture  are  most  strikingly 
shown  at  Renmark,  in  South  Australia,  and  Mildura,  in  Victoria, 
where  there  are  prosperous  settlements  upon  the  Murray  banks. 
Renmark  has  a  population  of  about  1,000,  Mildura  a  population  of 
5,000,  on  9,000  acres  of  country  incapable  of  growing  a  blade  of 
wheat  in  average  years  without  the  water  which  is  pumped  from 
the  Murray.  Irrigation  in  Mildura  is  making  steady  progress, 
2,000  acres  having  been  added  last  year  to  the  watered  area.  As  a 
matter  of  contrast,  I  may  mention  that  in  1902,  on  a  large  sheep 
run  of  250,000  acres,  not  far  from  Mildura,  5,000  sheep  were 
dragging  out  a  wretched  existence,  while  a  fraction  of  similar 
country  plus  water  at  Mildura  was  comfortably  supporting  as  many 
men.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  money,  for  the  water  is  there. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  the  irrigable  districts  of  Eastern  Australia 
water  can  be  sold  at  5s.  per  acre-foot — that  is  to  say,  24  inches 
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per  acre  will  be  given  for  IO5.,  and  80  inches  per  acre  at  125.  6dZ. 
In  Egypt  the  land  tax,  which  is  practically  payment  for  a  water 
right,  averages  15s.  per  acre  and  has  a  maximum  of  £1  2s.  M, 
The  Indian  irrigation  rates  are  lower  than  those  of  Australia,  but 
the  latter  are  easily  borne  on  account  of  the  phenomenal  results 
obtained. 

It  is  found  that  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  immediately 
doubles  the  value  of  the  irrigable  land  and  in  some  cases  raises  the 
value  three  or  four  times.  For  this  reason,  in  all  the  States  where 
irrigation  schemes  are  being  carried  out  the  Governments  con- 
cerned propose  to  purchase  the  privately  owned  lands  within  the 
irrigation  area  and  to  dispose  of  them  at  their  added  value,  together 
with  the  adjacent  available  Crown  lands.  The  irrigated  area  will 
be  cut  up  in  blocks  of  suitable  size  for  varying  purposes,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
these  blocks  and  fully  recouping  the  Government  for  all  its 
expenditure. 

That  the  results  obtainable  will  justify  an  extensive  system  of 
irrigation  no  one  who  knows  Australia  can  reasonably  deny,  and  if 
the  country  wishes  to  find  a  large  increase  of  population  within  a 
reasonable  "period  an  immediate  extension  of  irrigation  is  indispen- 
sable. It  is  estimated  by  Sir  Samuel  McCaughey,  himself  an 
experienced  irrigationist,  that  two-sevenths  of  the  waste  flow  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  would  irrigate  2,000,000  acres  of  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley  to  a  depth  of  4^  inches  each  year,  which  would  cause  the 
land  to  yield  40  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat  or  60  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  oats  and  give  a  return  of  nearly  9,000,000Z.  sterling,  a  sum 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  present  agricultural  production  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Many  similar  calculations,  have  been  made  of  the 
wonderful  changes  water  will  work  in  different  parts  of  Australia. 
None  of  them  can  claim  to  be  accurate  ;  some  may  be  exaggerated  ; 
but  underlying  them  all  is  the  certain  knowledge,  derived  from 
reason  and  experience,  that  the  potentialities  of  irrigation  in 
Australia  are  enormous,  and  with  the  development  of  irrigation  and 
settlement  will  come  the  salvation  of  the  Australian  pastoralist. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lime-light  views. 

Discussion. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Caeruthers  (late  Premier  of  New  South  Wales) : 

This  is  a  subject  with  which  I  have  necessarily  been  long  familiar. 

The    State   of    New    South   Wales    during    the    last    two   years 

has  applied  itself  earnestly   to  combating  the  problem  of  water 
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conservation  and  irrigation.    The  Federal  Convention  which  was 
concerned  with  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth, a  body  of  which  I  was  a  member,  devoted  itself  largely  to 
making  an  equitable  provision  with  regard  to  it.      The  task  of 
conservation  and  irrigation  is  by  that  Constitution  left  entirely  to 
the   States,  as  apart  from  the  Commonwealth  Government.      I 
think  that  when  people  contemplate  what  Australia,  with  a  handful 
of  people  spreading  over  an  enormous  continent,  has  done  in  regard 
to  its  work  of  colonisation,  we  are  entitled  to  a  sympathetic  support 
from  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  regard  not  only 
to  that  work,  but  to  the  work  whereon  in  some  cases  we  have 
failed.    With  a  population  only  equal  to  the  City  of  London,  we 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  and  we  have  failed  in  much.     Our 
failure  has  been  largely  caused  by  disasters  over  which  we  had  no 
control.    At  one  fell  swoop  the  pastoral  industry  has  at  times  been 
almost  destroyed,  and  a  condition  of  prosperity  reduced  to  one  of 
disaster.      Nothing  daunted,   we  faced  the  future  as  Britishers 
always  will.    We  recognise  we  cannot  fulfil  the  destiny  of  Australia 
without  population,  and  also  that  we  cannot  support  a  large  popu- 
lation unless  we  overcome  natural  disadvantages;  that  we  must 
make  provision  against  them    by  the   expenditure  of  money  on 
engineering  science  applied  to  the  storage  of  water — to  be  used  as 
an  insurance  against  disaster  to  our  great  primary  industries  as 
well  as  the  creator  of  other   industries  associated  with   intense 
culture  and  closer  settlement.     The  question  of  population  is  one 
in  regard  to  which  we  ought  to  be  treated  somewhat  tenderly.     I 
know  there  is  a  natural  impatience  in  your  centres  of  teeming 
population  because  we  have  not  peopled  our  Colonies  as  rapidly  as 
you  would  desire.    Kemember  we  have  16,000  miles  distance  to 
bridge ;  that  we  have  to  ask  people  to  break  off  the  associations  of 
a  lifetime,  perhaps  for  ever,  and  to  go  to  lands  with  which  they  are 
not  so  familiar  as  those  closer  at  hand,  and  face  hardships  which  to 
English  people  are  almost  unknown — hardships -which  Australians 
themselves  have  often  to  overcome  by  bitter  experience.     Can  you 
wonder,  then,  that  the  tide  of  population  has  not  flowed  with  that 
immense  s  bream  which  has  been  possible  in  nearer  countries  ?    We 
have  also  had  financial  difficulties.     We  have  had  to  borrow  large 
sums  at  interest  in  order  to  construct  railways  as  State  enter- 
prises, which  here  have  been  constructed  by  private  capital.    Jn 
spite  of  these  and  other  difficulties  Australia  has  a  record  of  which 
she  ia  proud.    It  is  the  work  of  children  of  the  Empire  whom  you 
have  sent  to  these  distant  lands.     In  regard  to  water  conservation, 
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these  works  at  the  outset  may  create  a  loss  financially,  but 
indirectly  they  must  create  an  immediate  gain  because  we  shall  see 
rising  up  villages  and  towns  and  cities  as  by  a  magician's  wand, 
and  the  population  as  well  as  the  farms  will  be  a  richer  asset  than 
anything  we  now  possess.  We  require  money  to  do  that  work,  but 
I  hope  we  shall  not  feel  the  necessity  of  coming  even  to  those  in 
England  who  are  so  friendly  to  us.  I  am  thankful  to  know  that 
rising  almost  as  the  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  Australia  since  the 
drought  of  four  or  five  years  ago  is  getting  financially  stronger. 
In  New  South  Wales  last  year  from  our  primary  industries  we 
produced  no  less  than  fifty- one  million  sterling,  after  allowing  for 
an  added  value  to  the  product  of  these  industries  by  treatment 
in  the  process  *of  manufacture,  and  this  from  a  population  of 
1,500,000.  Our  railways  and  tramways,  on  which  £66,000,000 
have  been  expended,  last  year  paid  their  working  expenses  and 
interest,  and  left  a  surplus  of  half,  a  million  sterling.  These 
railways  a  few  years  ago  were  an  embarrassment  financially. 
They  are  now  a  source  of  immense  profit.  The  waterworks  con- 
structed for  the  supply  of  towns  and  cities,  on  which  £10,000,000 
were  expended,  are  now  returning  a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  t]:e 
rate  of  interest  we  have  to  pay  on  the  borrowed  money,  and  a  sink- 
ing fund  which  will  wipe  out  the  liability  in  the  course  of  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Of  our  debt  in  New  South  Wales,  which  totals 
£86,000,000,  no  less  than  seventy-five  millions  sterling  is  repre- 
sented in  three  large  assets,  which  return  as  business  undertakings 
more  than  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed,  plus  an  annual 
sinking  fund  instalment,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  half  a  million 
sterling.  These  facts  ought  to  give  us  heart  to  undertake  as 
another  business  undertaking  the  storage  of  water  to  supply  a 
season's  scarcity  in  order  that  we  may  aid  a  great  national  industry, 
the  pastoral  industry  (which  in  New  South  Wales  last  year  gave 
us  nearly  twenty  millions  sterling  of  income),  and  so  place  that 
industry  above  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
financially  strong  enough  to  do  this  work  without  having  to  come 
to  London  for  a  loan.  In  the  last  three  years  New  South  Wales 
has  been  able  to  accumulate  surpluses  of  nearly  £197,000,  of 
£900,000,  and  of  £1,600,000  respectively,  and  this  year  we 
shall  close  our  accounts  with  a  surplus  of  £2,000,000  —  nearly 
£6,000,000  in  four  years.  This  shows  we  shall  be  able  to  finance 
such  great  schemes  as  are  necessary  in  regard  to  water  conserva- 
tion and  irrigation  in  Australia.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Coghlan, 
our  able  A  gent- General,  for  placing  the  information  on  this  subject 
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so  lucidly  before  us.  I  think  that  a  knowledge  of  Australia  will 
tend  to  a  better  appreciation  of  her  difficulties,  and  insure  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  sympathy  which  the  people  of  this  country  have 
always  extended  to  struggling  Colonists. 

Lieut.  General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  In  1896, 
in  the  course  of  my  duty  in  New  South  Wales,  I  had  occasion  to 
ride  across  the  western  division  of  the  State  and  back,  a  distance 
of  about  1,000  miles,  and  as  the  result  of  what  I  saw,  based  on 
experience  previously  gained  in  Egypt,  I  read  a  paper  in  Sydney, 
inviting  attention  to  the  almost  limitless  potentialities  for  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  by  irrigation  and  water  con- 
servation in  the  area  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  at  the 
time  attracted  considerable  attention.  I,  moreover,  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  experts  from  India  and  Egypt  should,  in  conjunction  with 
local  experts,  closely  consider  and  report  upon  this  question.  As 
an  outcome  of  this  paper  and  suggestion  I  believe  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1897  to  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of 
water  conservation  and  irrigation  in  the  western  districts  of  that 
important  State.  To  that  Commission,  I  think  Mr.  Coghlan  wiU 
allow,  is  largely  due  the  splendid  results  he  has  described  to  us  this 
evening.  One  point  I  would  like  to  impress  strongly  on  this 
audience,  and  that  is  that  after  all  the  undertakings  proposed  merely, 
as  it  were,  touch  the  fringe  of  future  possibilities  of  the  Continent  of 
Australia  in  regard  to  its  irrigation  potentialities.  Any  traveller  of 
ordinary  intelligence  who,  like  myself,  has  had  the  advantage  even 
at  the  end  of  a  serious  drought  of  riding  across  the  magnificent 
Western  Plains,  will  realise  that  only  water  is  required  to  make  the 
very  desert  laugh.  The  volume  of  water  allowed  under  existing 
conditions  to  run  to  waste  of  the  Darling  alone  is  hardly  realised 
by  English  people  or  even  by  Australians  themselves.  At  a  point 
where  with  my  horse,  the  water  only  reaching  its  hocks,  I  crossed 
the  Darling,  that  river  three  months  afterwards  was  forty  miles  in 
width.  In  other  words,  that  amount  of  water  was  passing  into  the 
sea  and  being  totally  lost.  In  India  at  the  present  time  I  believe 
that  no  less  than  51,000,000  acres  are  under  irrigation,  while  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years  the  question  has  been 
taken  in  hand  in  a  most  practical  form,  and  at  present  10,000,000 
acres  are  under  irrigation.  In  Egypt  only  5,500,000  are  under 
irrigation.  I  want  to  point  out  what  a  vast  future  there  is  in 
this  matter,  and  that  if  the  capitalists  of  Australia  and  of 
England  realise  the  vast  sources  of  wealth  which  are  to  be  tapped 
by  fertilising  the  splendid  plains  of  Australia,  there  ehould  be  no 
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diffiotQtyiii  carrying  out  the  sofaemea  which  have  been  so  admirably 
brought  before  us. 

The  Hon.  George  Biddooh,  M.L.G.,  South  Austsalia :  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  at  the  outset  the  forcible  manner  in  which  Mr.  Goghlan 
has  placed  his  views  before  us,  and  though  I  may  be  compelled  to 
a  certain  extent  to  differ  from  him,  I  think  that,  as  a  practical  man 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  Australia,  and  who  has  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  both  as  a  pastoralist  and  as  a  large 
cultivator,  having  had  as  much  as  8,000  acres  cultivated  at  one 
time,  I  have  some  qualification  to  speak  on  the  subject.    Some 
twelve  years  ago  I  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Australia  to  pay  a 
visit  t-o  India,  and  the  Oovemment,  recognising  that  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  question,  asked  me  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  irrigation  in  that  vast  country.     I  went  there  thinking  that 
irrigation  was  bound  to  be  a  good  thing  under  all  conditions.    It 
was  certainly  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  teeming  millions  of  that 
country  that  everything  should  be  done  to  utilise  every  acre  of 
land.    They  have  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  with  the  everlasting 
snow.    This  snow,  when  melted,  runs  through  level  and  very 
fertile  plains,  and  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  make  small  weirs 
across  the  rivers  and  divert  the  water  on  to  those  plains.    The 
area  was  immense.    The  labour  was  paid  for  at  something  like 
2d.  to  3i.  a  day.    Everything,  in  fact,  pointed  to  the  necessity  for 
irrigation,^  and  also  to.  its  success.    I  need  not  point  out  to  you  how 
different  are  thcr  conditions  from  those  existing  in  Australia  as 
regards  area,  population,  the  cost  of  labour,  and  the  like.    We  had 
not  the  water  nor  the  high  mountain  ranges  giving  a  perpetual 
supply  from  melted  snow  at  the  time  required ;  neither  had  we  the 
population  to  consume  the  produce.    The  conclusion  I  came  to 
was  that,  although  irrigation  under  certain  circumstances  and  on 
limited  areas  might  have  success,  in  Australia  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale.    A  few  years  afterwards  I 
went  to  America,  and  received  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  there.    Again  I  found  the  conditions  quite  different.     Since 
then  I  have  visited  Egypt.    I  saw  the  Assouan  dam,  and,  of  course, 
appreciated  the  great  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed.     Altogether 
what  I  saw  convinced  me  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question 
of  irrigatipn,  and  that  in  Australia  we  ought  not  to  rush  into  these 
things  hastily.    Mr.  Goghlan  spoke  of  the  great  success  that  has 
Q^ttexi^ed  Miidura  and  Eenmark  Settlements,  but  I  think  that 
success  is  not  so  great  as  appears  on  the  surface.    The  Government 
of  Acidtrf^Uii  hikve  put  a  dujigr  of  M.  a  lb,  on  raisins  and  currapts, 
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which  was  asked  for  by  the  settlers  as  being  necessary  to  malce 
their  operations  pay.    This  has  gone  on,  and  they  have  produced 
rnisins  and  car]:ants  in  considerable  quantities,  and  as  a  result  they 
had  to  send  to  the  English  market  2,800  tons  of  raisins  last  year. 
These  were  sold  at  something  like  2^d.  a  lb.,  after  freight  had  been 
paid.    But  remember  that  the  people  who  consume  these  products 
in  Australia  are  paying  the  cost.    We  can  land  this  fruit  from 
England  and  elsewhere  at  2ld.  a  lb.,  but  the  duty  of  3d.  a  lb.. 
increases  the  price  to  6\d.  or  B^d.  a  lb.,  and  thus  the  people  of 
Australia  now.  in  order  to  keep  these  settlements  going,  are  having 
to  pay  Sd.  a  lb.  extra  on  the  raisins  and  currants  they  consume. 
I  say  that  this  is  a  high  premium  to  pay  on  this  industry,  and  it 
will  be  very  much  worse  for  the  settlers  if  a  largely  increased  arei^ 
is  put  under  these  crops,  as  the  more  they  export  the  less  will  be 
the  average  price  they  get.    In  the  last  few  days  I  have  read  in  the 
Australian  papers  that  these  same  settlers  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  duty  put  on  raisins  and  currants.     They  find  that  dates  are. 
being  used  extensively,  and  they  are  putting  pressure  on  members 
of  Parliament  to  place  a  higher  duty  on  dates,  so  as  to  force  the 
people  to  use  their  raisins.    If  we  go  in  for  anything  of  this  sort, 
what  I  say  is  that  we  should  do  so  with  our  eyes  open,  and  be  sore 
that  we  are  proceeding  on  sound  lines.    Time  will  not  admit  of  my 
entering  fully  into  the  question  in  the  exhaustive  way  Mr.  Coghlan 
has;  but,  as  he  has  referred  at  such  length  to  the  Murray  River,  and 
given  as  the  area  that  might  be  irrigated  by  the  water  gravitating 
from  the  rivers  comprising  the  Murray  system  as  80,000  miles, 
which  is,  roughly,  51,000,000  acres,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  average  flow  of  the  Murray  (taken  at  Morgan  after  all  the 
tributaries  had  joined)  for  a  period  of  ten  years  was  9,888  cubic  feet 
per  second ;  and  the  average  flow  of  the  Nile  at  Assouan  (after  all 
tributaries  had  joined)  for  twenty  years,  the  period  during  which 
the  record  was  kept,  was  105,547  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  about 
eleven  times  that  of  the  Murray.    When  I  was  there  in  1905  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  irrigated  5,750,000  acres,  and  the  barrage  at 
Assouan  was  being  raised  20  feet  to  enable  water  to  be  supplied  to 
another  500,000  acres,  making  the  total  up  to  6,250,000  acres. 
In  the.  same  proportion  the  Murray  water  would  irrigate  abont 
600,000  acres  out  of  the  51,000,000  acres  we  have  been  informed  is 
available.    So  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
was  justifiable  in  the  conservation  of  water  for  irrigation  oil  the 
Murray  River  system. 
ilX'  A,  P.  Matqrson  :  I  desire  to  congratulate  Mr,  Coghlan  on 
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his  most  interesting  paper.    In  hearing  him  I  felt  a  keen  longing 
to  be  back  in  Australia.    It  is  a  country,  I  consider,  whose  capacity 
for  deyelopment  is  praofcically  illimitable,  and  one  has  a  feeling  that 
nature  there  is  far  more  liberal  in  rewarding  enterprise  than  in  a 
country  like  this.    Before  going  further  I  would  like  to  compliment 
Mr.  Biddoch  on  his  able  criticism,  which  exactly  touches  on  those 
economic  questions  which  have  got  to  be  faced,  and  which  the 
promoters  of  these  schemes  are  sometimes  apt  to  overlook.    On 
the  question  of  area  Mr.  Coghlan  speaks  of 'hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  and  millions  of  acres  in  these  various  valleys,  all 
of  which  we  gather  are  available  for  irrigation.     At  the  same  time 
be  calls  our  attention  incidentally  to  floods  sixty  miles  wide  along  the 
banks,  and  speaks  of  steamers  being  for  hours  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  of  their  delivering  goods  twenty-five  miles  inland  from  the 
normal  bank.    I  would  like  to  ask  whether  in  placing  these  figures 
before  us  Mr.  Coghlan  cut  out  the  land  which  is  subject  to  flood- 
water,  because  clearly  such  land  is  probably  unfitted  for  anything 
but  pastoral  purposes,  and,  besides,  these  floods  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  the  channels  for  irrigation.    It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  proposed  channels  would  be  of  such  altitudes  as 
t6  avoid  any  risk  of  floods.    The  lecturer  did  not  allude  to  the 
fact  that  irrigation  schemes  must  be  followed  up  by  railways.    It 
is  useless  for  settlers  to  take  up  land  and  grow  things  unless 
railways  are  provided  to  carry  away  their  produce*    From  my 
knowledge  of  Western  Australia  I  should  say  that  from  five  to  ten 
miles  is  the  limit  beyond  which  it  does  not  prove  very  remunerative 
to  take  up  land  for  agricultural  purposes.    If  a  railway  system  is 
to  be  pushed  forward  large  sums  of  money  will,  of  course,  be 
required.    The  interest  on  the  sums  of  money  will  have  to  be  paid, 
and  the  settlers  will  have  to  provide  that  interest.     Of  course,  at 
-the  present  time  the  largest  part  of  the  best  land  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  in  the  rainfall  area  is  locked  up  in  pastoral 
estates,  and  we  all  know  that  before  long  a  Federal  progressive 
land  tax  will  result  in  these  estates  being  broken  up,  and  the 
tendency  will  be  to  hold  this  land  in  small  areas  of  less  than 
6,000  acres  each.    Thesa  lands  will  then  all  come  under  cultivation 
and  support  a  large  population,  and  Mr.  Coghlan's  settlers  on  the 
irrigated  land  will  have  to  compete  economically  with  their  more 
favourably  situated  producers  on  the  coast.    I  cannot  help  feeling 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  any  of  this  land  can  for  many  years  to 
come  be  economically  used  for  the  purpose    Mr.  Coghlan  has 
indicated,  and  he  himself  recognises  the  fact  that  this  competition 
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must  arise.  If  I  had  had  the  time  I  should  have  liked  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  discrepancies  between  the  present  paper  and  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  same  subject  which  Mr.  Coghlan  published 
in  the  Statist  some  few  months  ago,  a  comparison  which  shows  a 
marked  difference  between  the  cost  of  these  works  as  calculated 
by  Mr.  Coghlan  then  and  now,  and  also  in  the  results  obtained  and 
the  area  which  would  come  under  irrigation,  and  I  consider  that  at 
present  it  is  hardly  safe  to  say,  as  Mr.  Coghlan  has  to-night,  that 
these  schemes  are  business  proposals  the  success  of  which  admits 
of  no  doubt,  and  that  fchey  are  outside  the  region  of  speculation. 

Senator  the  Hon.  Henry  Dobbon  (Tasmania)  :  Though  I  have 
been  for  many  years  a  member  of  this  Institute,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  its  meetings,  and  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  congratulating  Sir  Frederick  Youog  and  the 
committee  and  officers  on  the  magnificent  work  they  are  doing  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire.  I  feel  sure  the  Institute  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  those  who  come  to  visit  the  dear  old  Motherland.  It 
has  been  a  great  means  also  of  educating  the  citizens  of  the  Empire 
as  to  the  assets  and  resources  of  the  Empire.  It  has  taught  us  to 
*'  think  Imperially,''  and  has  done  a  great  work  and  will  continue 
to  do  a  great  work  in  binding  the  Empire  together,  work  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  before  our  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world.  As  a  lawyer  and  politician,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  know  much  about  irrigation.  It  does  not  exactly  come  in  my 
way.  With  our  rivers,  rainfall,  and  climate  we  can  grow  almost 
anything  that  the  English  land  can  grow,  and  in  some  respects 
almost  better  than  you  can.  However,  we  do  irrigate  land  where 
we  grow  our  hops,  and  our  system  of  irrigation  by  gravitation,  for 
the  most  part  combined  with  a  magnificent  soil,  enables  us  to 
grow  one  ton  of  hops  per  acre,  whereas  I  understand  Kent  grows 
only  half  that  amount.  In  regard  to  the  criticisms  of  the  paper, 
which  I  think  to  some  extent  are  fair,  I  would  remark  that  Mr. 
Coghlan,  of  course,  makes  the  most  of  his  case.  But  even  sup- 
posing you  divide  his  figures  by  one-half,  I  believe  he  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  Australia  are  simply 
enormous.  I  believe  that  in  Australia  we  have  the  land  and  the 
possibilities  with  our  water  supply  of  growing  food  for  the  whole 
of  this  mighty  Empire,  no  matter  how  you  may  increase,  and  on 
that  point  I  would  remark  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  not 
increasing  your  population  at  the  rate  you  formerly  did. 

Mr.  M.  d'Arblay  Bubmey  :  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Co^hlan's  most  interesting  paper.    It  has  been 
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almost  suggested' that  Mildura  has  been  bolstered  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  settlers  there.  Now,  I  would  point  out  that  as  pioneers  they 
have  been  a  means  of  enlightenment  and  of  education,  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  every  credit  should  be  given 
to  them  on  that  score.  This  pioneer  spot  by  no  means  represents 
the  last  word  that  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  cultivation  of  special 
crops.  There  are  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco  and  the  like,  all  of 
which,  I  hold,  possess  great  possibilities.  Though  Mr.  Kiddoch's 
criticisms  may  have  considerable  weight,  we  should  remember  that 
this  particular  settlement  was  started  by  men  who  spent  the  whole 
of  their  time  and  money  there,  and  so  far  they  have  achieved  a 
wonderful  record.  Last  year  there  was  a  large  surplus  available 
for  exports,  and  this  year  I  have  heard  that  the  total  product  of 
dried  grapes  (raisins,  sultanas,  and  currants)  will  be  8,500  tons,  and 
the  quality  is  second  to  none  in  the  world.  I  think  the  lecture  is  of 
great  educational  value  as  showing  the  possibilities  which  exist  in 
our  Colonies. 

The  Chaibman  (the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.) :  Perhiaps  you  will  allow  me  now  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer.  His  paper  has  given  rise  to  varied  expressions  of 
opinion,  more  so  than  we  sometimes  have  in  this  room.  It  will  be  a 
dangerous  thing,  we  shall  admit,  for  any  country  to  go  in  for  great 
schemes  of  irrigation  without  fully  considering  the  cost  and  prob- 
able results.  Two  of  the  speakers  at  least  appeared  rather  to 
throw  cold  water  on  irrigation  schemes.  It  was  not  exactly  that 
that  they  intended  to  do ;  they  were  more  inclined  to  dry  them  up. 
Mr.  Coghlan  made  it  clear  he  was  not  considering  merely  the 
production  of  garden  fruits,  that  he  had  a  wider  object  in  view,  and 
that  was  to  assist  the  grower  of  staple  crops,  and  also  the  grazier 
and  pastoralist  in  their  work.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  we 
Dught  to  consider  irrigation.  In  places  properly  chosen  and  with 
Works  properly  carried  out  I  feel  sure  that  the  conservation  of  water 
must  prove  in  the  long  run  as  useful  and  beneficial  to  Australia 
as  it  has  to  India  and  Egypt.  The  conditions  of  every  country 
differ,  but  no  country  can  get  on  without  the  help  of  water,  and  if 
people  can  only  get  water  at  the  proper  time  they  may  feel  sure 
that  their  efforts  on  the  land  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Nile.  The  first  dam  at  Assouan  was  intended  to  suit 
Egypt  for  some  years.  It  was  very  soon  found  absolutely  necessary 
that  more  water  should  be  stored  in  order  to  bring  more  land  under 
its  influence.  If  at  Mildura  and  Renmark  the  irrigation  after  many 
vicissitudes — ^I  allow  in  one  case— has  proved  a  benefit,  surely  we 
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may  think  that  when  we  come  to  supply  water  on  a  far  larger  scale 
the  results  will  be  good.  No  doubt  whenever  there  is  a  question  of 
having  to  spend  money  and  to  undertake  works  in  which  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  risk,  and  the  benefits  of  which  cannot  be  im- 
mediately seen,  there  will  be  those  who  will  cry  *'  Wait."  I  should 
say  that  Australia  has  waited  a  long  time  before  taking  advantage  of 
what  nature  does  give  her.  At  some  time  or  other  nature  does 
give  Australia  plenty  of  water,  more  especially  in  the  parts  of  which 
we  are  thinking,  and  that  water  runs  largely  to  waste.  Water  is 
required  in  Australia  still  more  than  in  England,  and  I  think  the 
right  course  is  the  one  which  the  Governments  of  the  different 
States  are  disposed  to  take,  namely,  to  conserve  water,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  meet  droughts  when  they  occur,  and  shall  not  when 
the  droughts  do  occur  have  to  lament  that  they  had  not  saved  the 
water. 

Mr.  CoGHLAN  :  Lord  Jersey  has  put  me  under  a  great  obligation 
in  having  most  effectually  answered  the  somewhat  pessimistic 
utterances  of  my  critics.  Lieut.-General  Hutton  required  no 
apology  for  anything  he  had  to  say,  because,  after  all,  he  was  the 
very  first  man  in  New  South  Wales  who  forced  this  question  into 
popular  notice.  It  was  what  he  saw  on  bis  memorable  ride  and 
what  he  wrote  afterwards  that  first  directed  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  think  we  have  had  too  many  pessimists  amongst  us, 
and  but  for  them  we  should  have  been  in  the  midst  of  irrigation 
long  ago.  However,  we  have  not  rushed  at  anything,  but  have  taken 
things  very  quietly — perhaps  far  too  quietly.  The  projected  works 
are  the  result  of  deep  investigation  by  competent  men,  not  men 
who  merely  wished  to  make  money  out  of  them,  but  engineers  of 
the  highest  standing.  The  Government  have  sent  their  engineers 
all  over  the  world,  and  as  the  result  of  their  critical  investigations 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  amount  of  irri- 
gation work  can  be  done.  I  think  you  cannot  expect  me  at  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  to  offer  any  reply  to  the  small  remarks  and 
criticisms  of  my  paper  made  by  Mr.  Matheson.  I  do  not  pretend  I 
have  myself  made  all  the  investigations,  gauged  all  these  rivers,  or 
that  I  went  up  these  mountains;  all  my  statements  are  based 
on  the  investigations  of  those  who  have  traversed  the  country  and 
taken  the  levels  and  proved  that  irrigation  is  possible  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  possible.  We  are  not  so  imbecile  as  to  think 
that  we  can  irrigate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles — that 
there  is  a  vast  area  adapted  for  irrigation,  far  larger  than  we  can 
irrigate  from  known  sources.    We  shall  have  to  proceed  step  by 
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step  and  from  success  to  success.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  work  at 
Barren  Jack,  for  instance,  will  be  an  enormous  success.  As  regards 
the  alleged  discrepancies  between  my  articles  in  the  Statist  and  my 
present  paper  I  can  only  say  that  later  information  has  enabled 
me  to  give  you  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Matheson  is 
quite  right  about  the  railways,  but  his  advice  was  hardly  needed. 
It  would  be  an  idle  thing  to  start  irrigation  works  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  railways,  but  in  Y^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  South  Wales  the 
railways  are  already  in  the  districts  proposed  to  be  irrigated.  We 
are  not  going  to  run  into  any  extravagances,  but  we  can  do  a  great 
deal,  and  we  believe  that  irrigation  will  for  one  thing  add  consider* 
ably  to  oar  population,  which  is  what  we  greatly  need.  I  will  now 
ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Henry  Webdon  (MJj. A.  Victoida,  Lord  Mayor  of  Melbourne), 
in  seconding  a  vpte  of  thanks,  said  that  nobody  could  have  had  a 
heartier  welcome  than  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey  when  they  went  to 
Australia  last  year,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  everybody  was  look- 
ing forward  to  another  visit  before  long.  He  was  glad  to  think  that 
Mr*  Goghlan  had  not  treated  this  subject  in  a  parochial  spirit,  but 
as  an  Australian,  and  had  given  other  States  every  credit  for  what 
they  had  done.  The  present  meeting  was  a  proof  that  an  audience 
could  be  got  together  to  hear  a  paper  of  practical  interest  on  a  sub- 
jiect  relating  to  the  Colonies. 

Lord  Jebssy  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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EIGHTH  OBDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  heM  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  16, 1908, 
when  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  VlBcoimt  Milner, 
G.O.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  on  "  The  Two  Empires.** 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.O.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  58 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  7  Resident  and  51  Non-Besideni. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Stanley  BcUdmn,  M,P,,  J.  Edwin  Breakell,  Wm,  Fmlay'  Campbell,  James 
N.  Hood,  CdUmel  John  E.  B,  Seely,  D,8,0.,  M,P^  George  Tatmt,  Edward 
Whitney, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

C.  W.  Alexander  (New  South  Waies),  Richard  Arthi*r,  M.D.,  M.LA,  {Ifew 
South  Wales),  Douglas  Bathgate  (^Transvaal),  T,  Bowling  {Victoria),  T. 
Douglas  Brown  {Queensland),  Major  Robert  M,  Cadell  {Liberia),  D,  B, 
Caldwell  (New  Zealand),  Thomas  B,  CoATuthers  {Transvaal),  James  A.  Ctough, 
M.B.,  L.S.A,  (Southern  Nigeria),  C.  F.  Condell  (St  Luda),  Charles  Dabell 
(Boumania),  Harold  Dabell  (Boumania),  Charles  O.  H.  Davis  (British 
Guiana),  Thomas  L.  de  Havilland  (Transvaal),  L,  Dishvngton  (East  Africa), 
John  Downer  (British  Guiana),  John  Edwards  (Cape  Colony),  Selby  M,  Gadd, 
J,P,  (Cape  Colony),  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart, 
(Governor  of  Victoria),  Very  Bev.  Cyril  H.  Goldmg-Bird  (Dean  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands),  Lyndon  S.  Gruchy  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  John  B.  Harcourt 
(New  Zealand),  Wm,  Carey  Hill  (New  Zealand),  George  B.  Hobson  (BastUO' 
land),  W,  A,  Iscuic,  B,A.,  M,D.(Cape  Colony),  Robert  B,  Isemonger  (Transvaal), 
James  F,  Kerr  (Northern  Nigeruij,  William  H,  Lindsay  (Queensland),  Rev. 
Wilkmghby  C.  McDouall  (New  Zealand),  Thomas  Maclachlan  (Ceylon),  J,  Boy 
MacLennan  (New  Zealand),  Joseph  C.  Magennis  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  S, 
Masterson  (Roumania),  Wm.  E.  C.  Mitchell,  D.S,0.  (Transvaal),  Captain  C,  W, 
Moor  (Southern  Nigeria),  Albert  W,  Pearce,  J,P,  (New  South  Wales),  His 
Honour  Percy  M.  C.  Sheriff  (Chief  Justice  of  St.  Lu^da),  RobertW.  G.  Shoobridge, 
J. P.  (Tasmania),  Thomas  Stewart  (Cape  Colony),  St.  Clair  E.  M.  Stobart 
(Northern  Nigeria),  J.  Walter  Stringer,  K.C,  (New  Zealand),  W.  E.  8, 
Strombom  (Bahamas),  Johannes  G.  de  la  Bat  Van  Alphen  (Cape  Colony), 
Archibald  Wallwork  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  E.  C.  Watson  (Northern  Nigeria), 
Wm.  A.  Watson-Taylor  (British  Columbia),  George  C.  Whelan  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Henry  S.  Whitehouse  (Federated  Malay  States),  A,  WaUis  Wilson 
(Federated  Malay  States),  Cecil  F.  Wilson  (New  Zealand),  Francis  E, 
Wollaston  (Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c*,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
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Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  pablio  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
otherp. 

The  Chairman  :  Lord  Milner's  name  is  so  well  and  so  widely 
known,  and  so  highly  appreciated  all  over  the  British  Empire,  that 
for  me  to  say  a  word  hy  way  of  introducing  him  to  you  would  be 
entirely  superfluous.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  I  feel  myself 
greatly  honoured  in  being  asked  to  preside  on  this  occasion,  and  I 
feel  also  that  the  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
Lord  Milner,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  demands  on  his  time  and 
attention,  has  kindly  consented  to  give  this  Address.  With  these 
few  words,  I  now  invite  him  to  do  so. 

Before  commencing  his  Address  Lord  Milkeb  responded  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Chairman,  whom  he  described  as  the  veteran 
oi  the  Imperialist  cause  in  this  country.  He  then  delivered  the 
following  Address : — 

THE  TWO  EMPIRES- 

I  have  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for 
their  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  address  you  to-night  without  con- 
forming to  the  usual  practice  of  circulating  a  summary  of  my 
remarks  beforehand.  Owing  to  the  number  and  variety  of  my 
engagements  at  this  very  busy  season  of  the  year,  I  have  been 
unable  to  prepare  my  Address  in  time  to  comply  with  thi<3  require- 
ment, or  indeed  to  prepare  it  at  all  with  such  care  as,  had  it  been 
possible,  I  should  have  been  most  anxious  to  give  to  a  paper 
to  be  read  before  such  a  body  as  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
I  must  indeed  ask  for  very  special  indulgence  from  my  audience, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  men  who  have  great  familiarity  with 
Imperial  questions,  for  what  I  cannot  but  feel  will  be  a  very 
inadequate  contribution  to  the  records  of  their  proceedings.  I 
cannot  hope  to  say  anything  to-night  which  is  likely  to  be  new  to 
th^m ;  indeed,  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  My  very  modest  aim  is  to 
put  before  them,  perhaps  in  somewhat  novel  juxtaposition,  a 
number  of  facts  and  tendencies  with  which  we  are  all  well 
acquainted,  but  the  interaction  of  which  and  its  consequences  are, 
from  their  very  familiarity,  liable  to  be  overlooked. 

If  I  were  obliged  to  give  a  title  to  the  subject  of  my  remarks, 
which  I  would  prefer  not  to  do,  because  they  really  will  be  of  much 
too  simple  a  character  to  justify  anything  so  ambitious  as  a  formal 
title,  I  should  be  inclined  to  call  it  "  The  Two  Empires."  I  often 
wish  that,  when  speaking  of  the  British  Empire — that  is  to  say,  of 
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all  the  countries  o{  which  His  Majesty  is  sovereign,  pltts  the  prQ- 
tector^ites,  we  could  have  two  generally  recognised  appellations  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  two  widely  different  and  indeed  contr<asted 
types  of  State  of  which  that  Empire  is  composed.  Contrasted,  I 
mean,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  political  constitution,  though 
the  contrast,  no  doubt,  as  a  general  rule,  has  its  foundation  in  racial, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  climatic  conditions.  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  contrast  between  the  self-governing  communities  of 
European  blood,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  communities  of  coloured  race^  Asiatic, 
African,  West  Indian,  or  Melanesian,  which,  though  often  enjoying 
some  measure  of  autonomy,  are  in  the  main  subject  to  the  Goveru- 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  term  British  Empire  of  course  includes  them  both^  and  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  include  them  both,  because  we  have  no 
other  term  for  the  King's  dominions  as  a  wholO)  and  it  is  essentisJ, 
even  in  our  phraseology,  to  keep  up  the  struggle  for  their  unity.  I 
say  we  must  continue  to  have  one  name  for  the  whole,  and  the  only 
available  name  is  "  Empire,"  however  much  we  may  feel  that  as 
regards  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  it  is  a  misnomeri  and  a 
rather  mischievous  .  misnomer.  But  that  being  the  case,  it  i^ 
certainly  very  unlucky  that  we  have  no  convenient  sub-titles  for 
the  two  groups,  because  in  the  absence  of  such  distinctions  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  make  any  general  statement  at  all  about  the 
British  Empire, -except  that  it  is  the  British  Empire,  which  is  not 
radically  false  about  one  half  of  it. 

Try  to  lay  down  any  principle  of  Imperial  policy,  which  is  not 
mere  platitude  ajid  verbiage,  and  you  will  almost  immediately  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that,  if  it  is  really  applicable  to  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  other.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that,  within  each  of  the  two  great  divisions 
I  have  referred  to,  and  especially  within  the  second  of  them— what 
I  will,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  call  the  dependent,  as  distinct 
from  the  self-governing,  Empire — there  are  the  greatest  varieties 
of  condition.  But  for  all  that  the  dependent  Empire,  as  a  whole, 
has  certain  features  in  common,  which  distinguish  it  very  sharply 
from  the  self-governing  Empire.  We  talk  of  India  and  the  Coloniep, 
but  that  is  not  really  the  essential  division.  It  is  only  the  division 
with  which  our  administrative  arrangements  make  us  familia^. 
Essentially  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  greatly  as  they  differ 
among  themselves,  are  on  one  side  of  the  dividing  line  and  the 
self-governing  States  on  the  other.  •      . 

.  Inqidentally,  I  may  observe,  though  I  only  Jo  so  in  passing-^! 
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do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  point — that  the  antiquated  phraseo- 
logy which  still  gronps,  shall  I  say,  Australia  and  Labuan  together 
as  "  Colonies  '*  and  the  antiquated  system  which  leaves  our  relations 
with  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  one  office  are,  I  think,  regrettable. 
It  might  not  make  much  difference,  but  it  would,  as  it  seems,  make 
some  difference,  and  be  of  some  advantage,  if  our  language  and  our 
administrative  arrangements  alike  corresponded  a  little  more  closely 
with  the  facts.  But  that  is  by  the  way.  My  real  point  goes  some- 
what deeper,  and  it  is  this — I  do  not  know  that  I  express  it  very 
well,  but  you  will  easily  grasp  my  meaning— that  in  turning  from 
questions  affecting  the  self-governing,  to  those  affecting  the  depen- 
dent, Empire,  or  vice  versa,  we  inevitably  experience  a  change  of 
atmosphere,  or,  to  steal  a  striking  metaphor,  we  arel  sensible  of  <'  a 
break  of  gauge,"  which  materially  enhances  the  difficulty  of  grasp- 
ing the  problem  as  a  whole  or  correlating  our  efforts  for  the 
development  and  consolidation  of  a  political  fabric  at  once  so  vast 
and  so  irregular. 

Of  course,  what  happens  in  practice  is  that  we  just  go  on  from 
day  to  day,  doing  the  best  we  can,  meeting  difficulties  as  they 
arise  in  a  haphazard  way,  without  much  troubling  to  think  out  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  or  to  form  any  very  definite  views  as  to  the 
future.  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  this  method.  Many  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  history  have  come  about  in  this  way. 
The  founders  of  our  Empire  in  particular  often  built  better  than 
they  knew.  We  have  seen  a  mere  trading  settlement,  almost 
accidentally,  and  without  doubt  undesignedly,  grow  into  a  great 
Empire.  But  for  all  that  it  is  well,  &om  time  to  time,  to  try  and 
think  things  out,  to  look  ahead,  to  realise  what  our  ultimate  objects 
are,  if  we  have  any  ultimate  objects. 

Now,  speaking  broadly,  what  are  the  aims  of  a  constructive 
Imperial  statesmanship  if  we  think  any  such  thing  possible  or 
desirable  ?  Clearly  there  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  looking  at  the  posi- 
tion very  broadly,  two  main  objects,  very  diverse  in  character — one 
is  to  implement  the  desire  for  union,  for  practical  co-operation,  for  a 
common  policy  in  pursuit  of  their  common  interests,  which  I  believe 
animates  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  all  the  self-governing  States  of 
the  Empire.  We  want  to  prevent  them  drifting  into  the  position 
of  wholly  separate  political  entities.  That  is  what  is  generally  at 
the  back  of  people's  minds  when  they  use  such  phrases  as  '*  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire/'  This  is  the  idea  underlying  such  an 
institution  as  the  Imperial  Conference,  though  so  far  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  body  have  not  brought  us  sensibly  nearer  to  its 
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realisation.    But  there  is  another  object,  which  we  talk  much  less 
about,  though  to  many  of  us  it  may  seem  more  important  or  at 
least  more  attainable.    I  mean  the  retention  and  the  development 
of  the  dependent  Empire,  and  especially,  of  course,  of  India,  which 
is  still,  and  probably  always  will  be,  far  the  greatest  of  our  posses- 
sions.   And  by  development  I  mean  making  the  most  of  it  in  every 
way,  not  only  of  its  material  resources,  but  of  the  capacities  of  its 
people,  including  their  capacity  for  self-government,  as  for  as  it  can 
be  carried  subject  to  our  supreme  control  and  sovereignty.    To 
many  people,  as  I  have  s&id,  this  seems  the  greater  object  of  the 
two.    Personally  I  do  not  go  that  length.     If  I  had  to  choose 
between  an  effective  union  of  the  great  self-governing  States  of  the 
Empire  without  the  dependent  States,  and  the  retention  of  the 
dependent  States  accompanied  by  complete  separation  from  the 
distant  communities  of  our  own  blood  and  language,  I  should 
choose  the  former.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  fully  recognise  that  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.     Anything  like  Imperial 
federation — the  effective  union  of  the  self-governing  States— is 
not  indeed,  as  some  think,  a  dream,  but  certainly  at  present  little 
more  than  an  aspiration,  though  the  sentiment  which  makes  it  an 
aspiration  possible  of  attainment  is  one  of  greatly  growing  force. 
But  the  dependent  Empire  is  a  great  present  fact.    There  is  no 
doubt  about  its  actuaUty  or  its  immense  importance.   And  certainly 
we  should  be  mad  if  in  the  pursuit  of  any  more  distant  and  doubt- 
ful object,  however  attractive,  we  neglected  the  development  or  the 
defence  of  those  great  possessions  which  are  absolutely  ours  to-day. 
Do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  suggest  that  there  is  anything 
incompatible  in  the  pursuit  of  both  these  ends.    On  the  contrary^ 
I  hope  to  show  how  greatly  success  in  the  one  is  dependent  on 
success  in  the  other.     I  am  only  trying  to  realise  the  full  extent  of 
the  problem,  and  in  doing  so  I  am  confronted  by  the  existence  of 
these  two  separate  tasks,  both  difficult,  both  vast,  and  yet  very 
dissimilar  in  their  character.     We  have  no  option  but  to  face  them 
both.    And  in  essaying  the  double  task  we  have,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  avoid  two  opposite  errors — the  error  of  forgetting  their  diverse 
nature,  and  thoughtlessly  applying  principles,  which  have  been 
proved  sound  under  one  set  of  conditions,  in  quarters  where  the 
conditions  are  wholly  different ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  error 
of  thinking  that,  because  the  problems  are  so  diverse,  they  are 
unconnected,  and  that  we  can  afford  to  deal  with  them  as  if  they 
had  no  connection  and  to  neglect  the  many  ways  in  which  our 
efforts  to  solve  them  may,  so  to  speak,  be  dovetailed  and  rendered 
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maifually  supporting.  The  former  error  is  that  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  the  expert  may 
be  even  more  prone  than  the  ignoramus,  is  the  error  of  rigidity  and 
want  of  imagination.  Let  me  briefly,  very  briefly,  try  to  explain 
what  I  mean  in  either  case. 

Against  the  error  which  I  have  described  as  that  of  ignorance 
and  inexperience  it  is  not  necessary  to  warn  an  audience  such  as 
this.    I  am  almost  ashamed  to  utter  in  your  presence  such  a 
platitude  as  that  the  idea  of   extending  what  is  described  as 
"Colonial  Self  Government  **  to  India,  which   seems  to  have  a 
fascination  for  some  untutored  minds,  is  a  hopeless  absurdity. 
When  I  say  that,  do  not  let  me  be  thought  to  ignore  the  importance 
of  giving  native  capacity  for  government  all  the  scope  we  can,  a 
principle  of  which  we  see  the  successful  application  in  some  of  the 
native  States.    Next  to  the  urgent  economic  problem,  this  must 
always  be,  I  take  it,  the  first  solicitude  of  Anglo-Indian  statesman- 
ship.   But  quite  clearly  constitutional  development  in  India  cannot 
possibly  be  on  Colonial  lines.    It  must  be  not  only  much  more 
gradual  in  time,  but  wholly  different  in  direction.    This,  I  venture 
to  think,  is  obvious.    Not  equally  obvious,  perhaps — and,  indeed, 
this  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  prepared  for  much  criticism — is  my 
view  that  we  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  interesting  the  other 
self-governing  States  of  the  Empire — other,  I  mean,  than  the 
United  Kingdom  itself — in   the  dependent   Empire.     I  may  say 
frankly  what  is  in  my  mind  about  this.    In  the  long,  long  run — 
and  please  remember  that  my  whole  purpose  to-night  is  a  peep 
into  the  somewhat  distant  future — I  cannot  picture  the  people  of 
these  islands  alone  remaining  solely  responsible  for  the  dependent 
Empire,  carrying  the  whole  of  the  "  white  man's  burden,*'  as  far  as 
it  falls— -and  it  does  very  largely  fall — on  the  British  race.     Surely 
it  is  a  terrible  piece  of  waste  and  a  clear  proof  of  the  defective 
nature  of    our  present    political  organisation  that  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  or  Irishmen  going  to  live  in  a  British  community  over- 
seas under  the  British  flag  should  by  that  mere  act  of  locomotion, 
without  any  change  of  political  status  at  all,  or  any  desire  to  make 
such  a  change,  cease  to  have  any  part  or  lot  in  the  affairs  of  these 
vast  dominions,  of  which  while  resident  here  they  were  among  the 
ultimate  rulers,  should  lose  all  share  in  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
and,  I  may  add,  privileges  of  that  great  position.    Logically,  the 
thing  is  quite  indefensible ;  practically  it  is  bound  to  be  detrimental, 
and  may  even  ultimately  prove  fatal,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Imperial  fabric.    As  a  race  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up  so  much  of 
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our  best  blood  and  stamina,  to  discharge  it,  so  to  speak,  from  all 
further  duty  in  respect  of  one  at  least  of  the  greatest  of  our  national 
tasks.  And  so  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  always  to  keep  a  firm 
grip  of  the  guiding  principle,  that  in  our  management  of  the  depen- 
dent Empire  we,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  only  the 
trustees  for  the  whole  family  of  British  States.  The  control  and 
management  of  that  dependent  Empire,  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  be 
external  control  and  management— I  mean  in  so  far  as  these 
countries  are  obliged  to  rely  on  something  more  than  native  ability 
and  authority  for  their  civilisation  and  development — the  whole 
control,  as  I  say,  at  present  rests  with  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Under  eicisting  circumstances  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  must  so  rest.  For  one  thing  the  younger  countries  have,  for 
the  time  being,  their  hands  quite  full  with  their  internal  develop* 
ment.  For  another  they  have,  owing  to  a  narrow  outlook  and 
false  political  philosophy — which  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  which 
has  too  long  affected  Ibhe  whole  race — failed  to  rise  to  the  concep- 
tion of  what  is  involved  in  citizenship  of  a  world  wide  State*  I  say 
for  the  present  the  responsibility  for  the  dependent  Empire  muBt 
rest  with  us  alone.  But  that  it  always  must,  ought,  or  can  so  rest 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit.  And  as  a  wise  father  trains  his  sons 
in  time  to  the  management  of  the  family  property  and  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  which  it  involves,  I  hold  that  we  too  should  look 
ahead,  and  anticipating  the  day  when  we  must  either  have  the  help 
of  the  younger  nations  in  maintaining  our  common  heritage,  or 
be  prepared  to  see  it  dwindle,  seize  every  opportunity  which  offers 
itself  of  bringing  them  into  closer  contact  with  all  that  is  involved 
in  its  preservation. 

Now  that  is  a  suggestion  which  I  am  sure  will  have  terrors  for 
many  people — not  unnaturally.  They  may  say,  "It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  threatened  with  the  interference  of  British  political  busybodies 
in  such  a  delicate  business  as,  for  instance,  the  government  of 
India.  It  would  be  finally  hopeless  if  we  had  the  people  of  the 
self-governing  colonies  poking  their  noses  into  it  also,  especially 
when  they  are,  as  we  see  from  their  an ti- Asiatic  prejudices,  so 
lacking  in  the  intelligence  and  sympathy  requisite  for  dealing  with 
it  wisely."  Personally  I  draw  quite  a  different  lesson  from  what  we 
shall  all  agree  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  confiict  which  has  arisen 
between  the  people  of  the  self-governing  States  of  the  Empire  and 
its  coloured  subject  races  over  the  question  of  immigration.  To 
my  mind  it  is  not  so  much  an  illustration  of  the  evil  of  Colonial 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  dependent  Empire  as  it  is  a 
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proof  of  the  danger  which  we  rnn  from  the  fact  that  Colonial 
acqaaintance  with,  and  interest  in,  that  Empire  is  still  so  limited. 
If  there  were  more  interdependence  there  would  be  less  misunder- 
standing.   As  regards  this  particular  question  of  the  free  immigra- 
tion of  Indian  or  other  coloured  people,  being  British  subjects,  into 
the  self -jgoveming  States  I  think  that  there  are  considerabfe  faults 
on  both  sides.    I  hold  that  we  in  this  country  are  to  blame  for 
failing  to  appreciate  the  many  sound  and  reputable  reasons  (though 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  also  bad  and  despicable  ones)  which 
make  the  people  of  the  Colonies  so  opposed  to  the  permanent 
settlement  of  alien  coloured  races,  even  if  they  be  British  subjects, 
among  them.    They  are  threatened  with  a  danger  of  which  we 
have  no  experience,  and  they  are  in  my  opinion  quite  right  to 
guard  against  it.    No  one  who  has  lived  among  them  will  fail  to 
appreciate  the  causes  of  their  anxiety  on  this  subject,  or  lightly  to 
condemn  them  for  that  anxiety.    On  the  other  hand  they  are,  no 
doubt,  often  to  blame  for  the  harsh,  unjust,  and  unreasonable  form 
which  their  anxiety,  however  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  often 
takes.    If  it  were  not  too  serious,  one  would  be  tempted  to  smile 
2it  the-crude  ignorance  which  makes  so  many  of  them  confound  all 
men  of  coloured  race,  from  the  high-class  and  cultured  Asiatic 
gentleman  or  noble,  to  the  humblest  coolie,  in  the  common  category 
of  "  niggere."    But  I  do  not  know  that  home  Britons  would  be 
muoh  better  if  they  had  not  had  for  many  years  the  education 
which  responsibility  for  the  dependent  Empire  gives,  and  especially 
if  they  had  not  6o  many  men  living  among  them  who  have  had  life- 
long experience  of  the  coloured  races  of  the  Empire.     Our  Colonial 
fellow-citizens,  devoid  of  all  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
and  without  that  expert  guidance  which  we  enjoy,  are  largely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  primitive  and  untutored  instinct  of  aversion  for 
alien  races.    I  have  often  thought,  when  I  was  confronted  with 
some  outburst  of  anti-Asiatic  prejudice  in  South  Africa,  what  a 
difference  it  would  have  made  if  there  had  been  only  a  few  men  in 
the  country,  themselves  South  Africans,- who  had  ever  been  members 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.    For  my  experience  is  that  the  coloured 
races  under  British  rule    have  no  sturdier  champions  than  the 
British  officials  who  have  lived  and  worked  amongst  them.    Even 
in  South  Africa  itself  I  have  seen  the  ^ame  influences  at  wori^ 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  South  African  whites  to  their 
6wn  nativie  population,  an  attitude  which,  I  am  gl£|,d  to  think,  is. 
Tlndergoing  a  steady  change  for  the  better.      Among  the  most 
lib«ral*minded  guides  of  public  opinion  are  thoao  South  Aliicans, 
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who  as  magistrates  in  native  districts  have  come  into  the  close&t 
touch  with  the  native  population.  If  ever  we  are  inclined  self- 
righteously  to  contrast  our  own  comparative  liberality  and  freedom 
from  prejudice  in  regard  to  coloured  races  with  the  crude  senti- 
ments  of  our  white  fellow  citizens  in  the  younger  States,  let  as 
bear  in  mind  the  causes  which  account  for  the  difference.  And  let 
us  draw  the  moral,  that  the  more  we  can  associate  them  with  our- 
selves in  knowledge  of  and  responsibihty  for  the  dependent  Empire, 
the  more  we  may  expect  to  see  their  attitude  towards  its  coloured 
races  develop  in  intelligence  and  liberality. 

In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  relations  between  the  self-governing 
and  the  dependent  Empire  are  bound  to  become  clx)8er.  On  certain 
points— it  is  trae  these  are  only,  so  to  speak,  the  fringes  of  our 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  possessions— the  two  Empires  are  already 
in  contact.  I  need  only  point  to  the  growing  interest  of  Canada  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  to  the  still  greater  interest  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  the  British  dependencies  in  the  Pacific.  Moreover 
there  is  a  great  question,  which  has  as  yet  received  but  little  atten- 
tion, but  which  is  bound  to  come  into  prominence  within  a  few 
years,  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  South  Africa  on  the  North 
and  of  the  political  future  of  the  great  purely  native  territories 
beyond  the  Zambesi.  No  doubt  even  these  questions  are  as  yet 
only,  so  to  speak,  in  their  infancy  ;  and  they  are  only  forerunners 
of  a  new  chapter  in  Imperial  development,  fraught  with  many 
dangers  and  difiSculties,  but  fraught  also  with  great  possibilities, 
which  will  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  the  century  that 
is  still  young.  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  indicate  them  to  night. 
It  would  be  beyond  my  purpose,  and  indeed  altogether  beyond  my 
powers,  to  lay  down  rules  for  our  guidance  in  the  new  maze  into 
which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

But  there  is  one  general  principle  which  seems  to  me  to  result 
clearly  from  the  imminence  of  the  problems  which  I  have  sought 
to  adumbrate.  It  is  the  urgent  need  of  a  better  organisation  of  the 
Empire,  which  shall  enable  the  people  of  this  country  and  those  of 
the  youBger  States  to  prepare  in  time  to  deal  with  the  dependent 
Empire,  as  indeed  with  all  their  common  interests,  on  the  basis  of 
partnership.  It  may  be  many  years  before  the  younger  States  are 
able  or  willing  to  share  with  us  in  the  burden  of  *^^  "^fipiMUdMlli, 
Empire  as  a  whole.  But  there  are  parts  of  it  in  which  theii: 
interest  is  abeady  great,  and  there  is  no  part  of  it  in  which  their 
interest  is  not  increasing.  Do  not  let  us  imagine  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference  to  them  even  now.    If  we  look  at  the 
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influences  which  tend  to  keep  them  within  the  Empire,  the 
strongest  no  doubt  is  affinity  of  race,  but  certainly  the  next 
strongest — pjid  it  is  an  influence  of  rapidly  increasing  importance 
as  their  relations  with  the  outside  world  develop  and  their  outlook 
widens—is  pride  in  the  vast  extent  and  diversity  of  the  British 
dominions.  And  observe  that,  while  the  tie  of  race  is  confined 
after  all  (mly  to  9  portion — the  majority,  no  doubt,  but  still  only  a 
portion — of  tiBB^  inhabitants,  this  other  attraction,  their  sense  of 
pride  in  belonging  to  so  great  a  State,  is  not  confined  to  those  of 
them  who  are  of  British  race.  It  is  the  common  privilege  of  all 
British  citizens,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  sentiment  of  great 
potency  if  we  learn  how  to  appeal  to  it. 

But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  saying  of  the  Canadian 
statesman :  ''  If  you  want  our  help,  you  must  call  us  to  your 
councils."  A  real  council  of  the  Empire,  be  it  in  the  first  instance 
only  a  consultative  body,  is  becoming  every  day  a  more  urgent 
necessity.  It  is  a  necessity,  because  every  year  brings  up  fresh 
questions  in  which  the  new  dominions,  though  they  have  no  repre- 
sentation in  the  British  Parliament,  are  as  much  interested  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  because' it  is  our  cue  to  welcome  and 
encourage  and  not  to  repress  that  interest.  It  is  a  necessity 
because  th^e  is  no  other  means  of  preserving  Imperial  questions 
from  the  corroding  influence  of  British  party  politics,  and  because 
with  all  its  crudeness  and  inexperience  there  is  a  robustness  and  a 
sanity  about  the  colonial  attitude  on  these  questions  which  would 
be  a  wholesome  corrective  to  certain  tendencies  among  ourselves. 
It  is  a  necessity  above  all  because,  however  numerous  and  diverse 
the  problems  of  our  Empire  are — indeed  just  because  they  are  so 
numerous  and  diverse — we  cannot  hope  to  deal  with  them  on  any 
coherent  plan,  unless  there  is  somewhere  in  our  system  a  point  from 
which  these  problems  can  at  least  be  seen  and  considered  as  a  whole. 
The  great  struggling  body  needs  a  central  brain,  and  till  the  want 
is  supplied  we  shall  not  have  taken  even  the  first  step  to  reshaping 
our  political  machinery  and  making  it  less  hopelessly  inadequate  to 
the  new  conditions. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  George  R.  Parkin,  O.M.G.  :  As  Lord  Milner  has  told  you, 
we  were  not  informed  of  the  subject  he  was  about  to  discuss,  and 
therefore  anything  I  may  say  must  be  not  so  much  in  the  way  of 
criticism,  as  is  often  the  case  at  these  meetings,  but  rather  in  the 
way  of  supplement  to  what  he  has  said.  We  meet  here  from  time 
to  time  to  discuss  questions  of  Empire.    It  is  what  the  Institute 
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exists  for.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  one  might  speak 
for  a  few  moments  about  some  general  principles  which  should  lie 
behind  these  discussions  of  Empire,  and  what  we  have  heard  to-night 
gives  me,  I  think,  a  sufficient  clue  for  what  I  want  to  say.  The 
picture  which  Lord  Milner  has  drawn  of  what  he  has  called  the 
amorphous  condition  of  this  Empire  is  a  true  one,  and  yet  one  that 
has  its  own  compensating  features.  The  thing  that  always  gives 
me  hope  about  the  British  Empire  is  that  in  every  corner  it  is 
quivering  with  life — young  life.  If  it  is  amorphous  it  has  that 
quality  of  life  which  tends  by  natural  processes  to  shape  itself  into 
forms  of  life.  Not  only  have  we  that  striking  differiBnce  Lord 
Milner  has  pointed  out  between  the  Dependencies  which  have  to  be 
governed  and  those  Colonies  which  feel  they  sbitre  with  this  country 
a  singular  capacity  to  govern  themselves,  but  we  have  extraordinary 
differences  between  the  Colonies  themselves.  For  instance,  Lord 
Milner  has  referred  to  the  crude,  somewhat  ignorant,  and  some* 
what  impatient  way  in  which  the  Colonies  sometimes  deal  vdth  the 
question  of  colour.  His  experience  has  lain  in  South  Africa.  But 
suppose  you  lived  in  Vancouver,  where  every  man  that  comes  in 
has  always  been  accustomed  to  come  in  as  a  citizen-^who  builds 
his  house,  takes  a  share  in  educational  burdens,  helps  to  build  his 
church,  and  enters  into  all  other  interests  of  the  community. 
Suppose  that  suddenly  a  steamer  arrives  with  a  thousand  Asiatics, 
who  squat  themselves  on  the  streets  and  live  on  a  dish  of  rice. 
Labour  and  statesmanship  find  themselves  suddenly  confronted 
with  absolutely  new  conditions,  with  a  population  without  the  sense 
of  citizenship,  with  industry  existing  on  a  lower  level.  It  was 
feared  that  these  men  may  come  over  in  tens  of  thousands.  The 
people  of  British  Columbia  were  seriously  afraid  of  this  new  form 
of  difficulty.  Second  thoughts  have  put  things  right,  but  some 
excitement  was  inevitable.  The  position  of  the  man  there  having 
to  deal  with  this  question  is  absolutely  different,  for  example,  from 
that  of  the  Indian  official  to  whom  Lord  Milner  has  refeiTed,  for 
the  man  in  Vancouver  does  not  feel  he  is  a  ruler  of  these  people, 
who  are  inserting  themselves  into  a  civilisation  with  which  they 
have  had  nothing  to  do.  Nor  does  it  correspond  to  experience  in 
South  Africa,  wHere  Asiatics  weire  merely  an  addition  to  another 
coloured  population  which  officials  were  accustomed  to  rule.  The 
difficulty  of  all  this  is  very  great,  and  each  difficulty  must  be  judged 
by  its  own  environment.  I  consider  myself  there  is  great  riaasbn 
for  something  in  the  nature  of  what  I  will  call  a  Hague  Gonferepoe 
of  our  English-speaking  people,  British  and  American,  to  Settle  on 
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reasonable  terms  the  relations .  we  shall  have  with  the  great 
coloured  races.  The  question  is  fundamental,  and  is  becoming 
universal,  and  we  want  to  bring  together  all  our  united  wisdom  to 
deal  with  it.  Another  point.  As  I  said  just  now,  this  Institute  lives 
to  work  for  a  future  of  British  unity.  I  sometimes  meet  people 
who  are  despondent  because  they  hear  that  in  Australia  or  South 
Africa  things  are  not  going  as  they  ought  to,  or  because,  as  they 
think,  something  has  gene  wrong  somewhere  else.  We  must  con- 
stantly remember  the  greatness  of  the  object  we  have  behind  us. 
We  must  expect  reverses  here  and  there,  and  expect  leaders  whom 
we  have  trusted  to  fall  out  from  time  to  time,  and  ideas  which  have 
had  their  day  to  be  replaced  by  others.  But  the  great  cause 
remains,  and  as  we  grow  old  and  our  experience  proves  insufficient 
to  deal  with  each  new  case  we  must  expect  new  and  fresh  minds  to 
rise  up  and  deal  with  the  new  problems.  Remember  our  race  has 
never  yet  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  As  time  goes  on  the  cause 
will  find  its  supporters,  too,  in  the  new  Colonies  as  elsewhere.  I 
think  all  who  work  for  national  unity  are  pledged  to  be  optimists. 
We  must  never  get  discouraged.  We  have  a  thousand  years  of 
history  behind  us,  and  we  must  have  faith  in  the  thousand  that 
lie  ahead  of  us.  Nations  are  slow  in  growing,  and  their  strength 
depends  somewhat  on  the  slowness  of  that  growth.  The  glory  of 
this  country  is  that  it  is  able  from  time  to  time  to  adapt  and 
assimilate  the  new  forces  which  are  growing  up.  For  instance, 
to*day  Labour  thinks  it  has  come  to  its  own;  and  some  people  fear 
this  great  Constitution  is  going  to  be  upset  by  that.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  think  that  at  all.  On  national  questions  we  have  con- 
vinced the  educated  and  thinking  part  of  the  country,  and  now  we 
must  educate  the  uneducated.  I  believe  we  have  been  neglecting 
some  of  the  great  forces  working  to  this  end,  and  I  cannot 
give  a  more  impressive  illustration  of  what  I  mean  than  by 
referring  to  what  is  going  on  to-day  in  this  great  city,  where 
thousands  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
assembled  as  representing  the  great  Anglican  Church.  They 
are  bringing  together  experience  from  every  land  and  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  world,  and  giving  their  experience,  among  other 
things,  on  the  way  in  which  the  white  man  must  meet  the  coloured 
man — to  penetrate  his  mind  and  influence  him.  Lord  Milner  has 
spoken  of  the  pride  that  belongs  to  membership  of  such  a  great 
Empire  as  ours  as  a  cohesive  force.  I  can  tell  you  a  mightier  power 
than  that.  It  is  the  sense  of  common  moral  responsibility.  We  are 
face  to  face  to-day  in  the  Colonies  an^l  Dependencies  with  most  of  the 
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civilised  and  uncivilised  races  of  the  world.  What  an  inspiration 
does  that  fact  furnish  to  the  schoolmaster  and  clergyman  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  youth  who  in  every  rank  of  life  are  to  go 
and  help  to  mould  the  moral  and  social  standards  of  these  people  1 
It  was  my  great  privilege  the  other  day  to  address  more  thaji  a 
thousand  boys  in  the  school  of  Eton,  which  sends  out  so  many  of 
the  rulers  of  the  world.  Afterwards  one  of  the  masters  came  and 
told  me  a  circumstance  which  he  thought  might  be  of  interest. 
Some  reference  had  been  made  to  the  scholarship  system  of  Cecil 
Ehodes,  and  he  said  *'  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  when 
Mr.  Watts  was  painting  Oecil  Rhodes*  portrait  he  asked  him,  *  What 
do  you  consider  is  the  secret,  the  real  secret,  of  England's  power  in 
all  parts  of  the  world/  and  what  do  you  suppose  the  answer  was  ? 
It  was  *  The  English  Village  Church.'  "  That  typifies  what  I  mean 
by  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  If  you  could  establish  in  every 
village  in  this  country  a  sense  that  England  is  a  great  mother  of 
nations,  building  up  these  new  nations  in  every  part  of  the  world — 
the  sense  that  every  soldier  and  sailor  and  every  man  who  goes 
forth  from  this  country  is  going  to  strengthen  the  moral  position  of 
Britain  in  every  part  of  the  world — I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
afraid  of  the  future  of  the  British  Empire.  Nor  should  I  be  afraid 
of  the  future  of  the  English  Church  if  the  ordinary  village  parson 
feels  that  sense  of  responsibility.  And  so  I  believe  that  gradually 
out  of  all  this  confusion  and  amorphous  condition  is  going  to  come 
the  result  we  desire.  We  sometimes,  I  think,  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  political,  commercial,  or  party  aims.  If  we  could  fix 
in  the  minds  of  our  people  this  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  Nation 
for  the  work  God  has  given  us  to  do,  the  rest  would  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence. 

Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  C.M.G.  : — I  am  sure  you  will  all 
agree  we  have  been  very  fortunate  to-night  in  having  the  opportu* 
nity  of  hearing  so  suggestive  and  stimulating  an  address  from  Lord 
Milner  followed  by  the  eloquent  and  inspiring  speech  of  Dr. 
Parkin.  I  think  Lord  Milner  has  spoken  at  a  most  opportune 
moment  on  the  great  question  of  Imperial  development.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Imperial  movement  has  received  a  temporary  set- 
back in  the  last  year  or  two.  A  certain  lassitude  has  followed  the 
great  exertions  of  recent  times — the  Boer  War  and  other  events — 
and  people  who  are  easily  discouraged  have  begun  to  ask  them- 
selves what  the  Empire  has  done  for  us.  Well,  I  am  personally  so 
far  an  optimist  that  I  always  enjoy  a  time  of  depression,  because  I 
know  it  is  during  depression  that  true  prosperity  is  really  developed. 
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It  is  daring  these  quiet  times  that  our  great  political  thinkers  and 
practical  administrators,  of  whom  Itord  Milner  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished,  have  time  to  consider  these  great  questions,  to  lay 
them  hefore  their  fellow-countrymen,  to  stimulate  their  minds,  and 
give  them  to  think.  I  do  not  regret  for  one  moment  that  during 
two  or  three  years — ^I  hope  it  will  not  be  longer — we  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  really  reflecting  upon  many  of  these  problems  before 
they  again  emerge  upon  the  platform  and  have  to  be  solved  in  a 
more  or  less  rough-and-tumble  fashion.  I  feel  sure  we  were  all 
greatly  gratified  by  those  passages  in  the  address  referring  to  the 
importance  of  associating  the  sister  States  in  the  administration  of 
dependent  portions  of  the  Empire,  I  am  confident  this  is  a  point 
which  ought  to  receive  the  most  careful  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  Imperial  development.  The  claims  upon  the  adminis- 
trative capacity  of  these  islands  are  enormous  and  are  increasing. 
The  number  of  men  of  first-rate  capacity  is  limited,  and  yet  the 
demand  for  them  from  India  and  other  portions  of  the  Empire  is 
constantly  increasing.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  from 
that  point  of  view,  that  we  should  ask  the  sister  States  to  con- 
tribute to  the  governing  class.  It  is  obvious  there  must  be  in 
every  Colony  many  men  of  gifts  and  capacity  for  this  kind  of  work, 
and  that  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  them  to  take  their  share  in 
Imperial  development.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  would  greatly 
enrich  the  life  of  those  colonial  communities  at  present  absorbed  in 
their  pwn  development  by  giving  a  larger  life  and  wider  careers  to 
the  sons  of  the  sister  States.  It  is  a  curious  thing  how  silently 
and  almost  beyond  public  observation  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
are  knitting  together  and  forming  closer  material  relations  with 
each  other.  What  you  want  now  is  the  knitting  up  on  the  moral 
side,  and  that  I  am  satisfied  can  be  done  by  associating  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  not  only  with  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  but 
also  with  its  administration.  Lord  Milner  referred  to  our  policy 
towards  the  subject  races.  I  hope  that  before  long  some  sort  of 
common  poHcy  will  be  adopted  throughout  the  Empire  in  this 
matter.  One  has  only  to  go  into  countries  with  a  large  native 
population  to  realise  how  great  are  our  responsibilities.  It  was  my 
lot  last  autumn  to  visit  the  territories  beyond  the  Zambesi,  and  I 
must  confess  to  having  felt — I  hope  not  sentimentally — a  certain 
heart-ache  when  I  saw  the  native  population  ^hom  we  tax  and 
whose  laboTU*s  we  use  but  for  whom  we  seem  to  do  so  little.  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  a  common 
policy,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  emigration,  but  also 
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towards  those  native  races  who,  after  all,  though  in  a  inorei  humble 
position,  are  our  fellow-subjecta  within  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Dbage  :  I  propose  merely  to  indicate  one  or  two 
practical  points  on  which  I  think  we  can  benefit  from  the  lecture. 
Lord  Milner  referred  to  the  desirability  of  better  knowledge  and 
closer  relations  between  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  he 
specifically  mentioned  Australia  and  India.    Dr.  Parkin  said  we 
ought  all  to  be  optimists  about  the  future.    Now  there  is  one  point 
in  connection  with  Australia  and  India  about  which  some  of  our 
great  statesmen  have  been  optimists,  although  there  was  not  then, 
and  is  not  now,  that  thorough  knowledge  we  desire  to  see.    I  was 
calling  some  years  ago  on  Professor  Yamb^ry,  and  he  told  me 
how  deeply  he  had  always  felt  the  want  of  that  knowledge  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  how  he  almost  despaired 
of  bringing  it  about.    He  told  me  he  went  to  see  Lord  Beaconsfield 
on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  danger  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  even  at  that  time  he  took  an  optimistic  view. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  pointing  to  the 
map,  he  said  :  "  See  how  strong  we  are  getting  there ;  they  will 
come  from  there  to  defend  us  *'  (indicating  Australia).    There  is 
none  the  less  reason  for  us  now  to  seek  the  diffusion  of  this  know- 
ledge either  through  the  newly  constituted  Imperial  Secretariat, 
or  by  the  means  of  this  Institute,  or  by  any  c^er  way  in  our  power. 
Lord  Milner  laid  great  stress  on  the  disadvantage  the  old  country 
suffers  in  losing  her  citizens  when  they  go  out  to  the  Colonies  in 
the  fact  that  they  cease  tc  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire.    But  there  is  another  defect  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  again  and  again.    A  Canadian  citizen,  if  he  leaves  Cuiada 
and  goes  to  Australia,  or  a  citizen  of  New  Zealand,  for  instance, 
who  goes  to  Canada,  is  no  longer  a  British  citizen.    That  shows 
the  necessity  of  our  pressing  continuously  for  a  reform  of  the  laws 
of  naturalisation,  which  differ  in  every  part  of  our  Empire,  and 
which  are  at  this  moment  one  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
common   bond  of  sentiment  and  action  in  the  Empire.    Lord 
Milner  indicated  how  much  he  had  suffered  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting    people    in    South    Africa    to    understand    the    Indian 
problem  and  people  in  India  to  understand  the  South  African 
problem.    Does  not  that  point  to  the  plan  advocated  again  and 
again  in  this  room — the  interchangeability  of  the  Civil  Service,  the 
whole  principle  underlying  which  reform  was  recently  expressed 
in  three  words  by  Lord  Dudley  when  he  spoke  about  the  "  mobility 
of  service  "  ?    That  is  a  reform  which  could  be  obtained  by  the 
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Government  of  the*  day  if  we  could  only  bring  force  and  strength 
enough  to  bear  upon  it.  Beferenoe  has  been  made  to  the  bonds  of 
Empire.  We  have  always  said  that  the  bond  of  sentiment  is  strong. 
It  is  strong,  and  so  is  the  bond  of  race  and  of  religion.  But  surely 
there  is  one  influence  which  hatS  not  been  mentioned  to*night  which 
within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  has  with  everrincreasing 
force  taken  hold  not  only  of  the  English-speaking,  but  of  the 
coloured  races,  f^^om  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other,  and  that  is 
the  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  a  time  when  I  regret  to 
say  the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  needs 
of  our  fellow-subjects  beyond  the  seas,  those  fellow-subjects  in 
letters  and  in  speeches  never  fail  to  bring  home  to  us  that  the 
Crown,  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
ever-increasing  activity  of  our  present  Monarch,  always  well  within 
the  bounds  of  constitutional  action,  affords  a  most  powerful  link  of 
our  Empire  from  one  end  to  the  other.  After  the  wise  words  from 
Lord  Milner  one  would  like  to  assure  him  that  one  and  all  of  us  in 
this  room,  and  an  ever-increasing  number  outside,  are  looking 
forward  with  good  hope  to  the  time  when  he  shall  be  brought  again 
to  take  that  position  which  he  made  his  own  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Crown. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Bbassby  :  It  is  just  twenty  years  this  very 
month  since  I  first  discussed  with  the  speaker  of  this  evening  some 
of  the  great  problems  which  we  are  discussing  to-night,  and  since  I 
first  became  associated  with  three  gentlemen  sitting  on  this  plat- 
form, Sir  Frederick  Young,  Dr.  Parkin,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the 
work  of  the  old  loiperial  Federation  League.  I  have  given  much  of 
my  life^  to  the  study  of  Imperial  problems,  but  I  confess  I  feel 
exceedingly  ^oth  to  address  you  at  the  close  of  this  discussion,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
addi^ss  beforehand  and  preparing  observations  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  this  great  audience.  We  have  had  a  remarkable 
speech  from  one  who,  after  all  these  years,  remains  an  enthusiast  in 
the  cause  of  Imperial  unity,  and  I  am  told  this  meeting  should  not 
close  without  a  few  words  from  one  who,  if  not  an  absolute 
pessimist,  is  yet  at  any  rate  far  from  being  quite  so  enthusiastic  as 
my  friend  Dr.  Parkin.  I  have  certainly  never  felt  so  gloomy 
as  to  the  future  of  the  Empire  as  I  do  now.  I  have  spent  a 
good  part  of  my  time  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  reviewing  the 
progress  of  the  different  navies  of  the  world,  and  I  confess  that 
when  I  was  at  my  task  this  year  I  felt  that  the  British  Navy 
Estimates,  and  especially  the  British  shipbuilding  programme,  had 
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been  drawn  up  rather  with  regard  to  the  political  sitaation  in  this 
country  than  to  our  great  Imperial  interests.  I  cannot  speak  with 
authority  about  military  questions,  but  I  believe  our  military 
organisation  is  far  from  being  in  such  a  good  condition  as  official 
apologists  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  To  refer  to  some  of  our  great 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  I  would  mention  South  Africa.  I  very 
much  suspect  that  the  vast  majority  of  this  audience  are  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  situation  ther«  to-day.  There  is  one  in 
this  audience  whose  name  will  for  ever  be  associated  with  one  of 
the  most  famous  corps  which  ever  fought  for  the  British  Empire. 
I  had  the  honour  of  raising  another  corps  which  fought  in  the 
war.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  but  I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  should  be  very 
loth  again  to  use  my  influence  with  my  friends  and  neighbours  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  Empire  abroad  so  long  as  Imperial  interests 
are  at  the  mercy  of  party  politics  in  this  country.  I  have  spent  a 
good  many  months  of  my  life  in  India,  and  anyone  who  has  read 
what  has  been  passing  there,  especially  during  the  last  six  months, 
must  feel  grave  anxiety  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  I  might  carry  you  into  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  danger  of  the 
attempt  to  govern  a  great  Empire  such  as  ours  so  long  as  Imperial 
interests  are  submitted  to  the  electorate  in  the  same  confused  issue 
with  home  political  questions,  and  our  Imperial  interests  are  at  the 
-mercy  of  party  politics  in  this  country.  Lord  Milner  alluded  to 
the  corroding  influence  of  party  politics.  I  started  my  career  twenty 
years  ago  a  convinced  Imperialist.  I  stand  aside  from  politics  now 
because  of  that  corroding  influence,  and  the  longer  I  live  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  the  future  of  the  Empire  depends  more  than 
anything  else  on  the  capacity  of  the  race  to  evolve  a  better 
organisation  of  the  methods  by  which  this  Empire  is  governed. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Maquibb  :  I  had  no  intention  of  addressing  you  to- 
night, but  I  am  stirred  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Ohairman  by 
the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened  and  also  by  the  speech  of 
my  old  friend  Dr.  Parkin.  Mr.  Brassey  is  an  expert  in  naval  afibirs 
and  he  acted  like  a  true  patriot  during  the  South  African  War,  and 
has  been  disappointed,  and  what  he  says  is  deplorable.  I  could 
keep  you  half  the  night  telling  you  similar  tales  of  party  incom- 
petence. Indeed,  I  have  received  very  serious  reports  this  very 
morning.  I  beg  you  to  reflect  on  the  warnings  of  Lord  Milner  and 
of  Mr.  Brassey.  Now,  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Dr.  Parkin,  but 
when  he  can  get  up  and  talk  so  optimistically  in  this  crisis  of 
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o\a  Empre  and  Bace,  I  am  amazed  and  can  only  wonder  what 
has  become  of  his  foresight  and  wisdom,  such  as  he  employed 
when  he  composed  the   Imperial  map  which   hangs  upon  my 
wall.     We  govern  by  strength — not^  with  the  Church,  but  with 
swords — and  at  the  beginning  of  this  twentieth  century  we  have  to 
face  not  only  all  the  old  dangers  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  also 
dangers  infinitely  worse  than  when  Napoleon  was  gathering  his 
legions  against  us.    When  we  may  have  as  rivals  any  day  new 
powers  of  new  species  like  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  a  united 
Germany,  when  we  are  not,  as  we  formerly  were,  the  only  Naval 
Power,  but  when  other  Powers  have  powerful  navies  that  can  hold 
the  seas  and  are  ready  to  fight,  when  we  are  not  as  before  capable 
of  living  on  the  produce  of  our  own  s(h1,  when  we  are  in  touch  in 
every  continent  with  possibly  hostile  nations  of  enormous  power, 
at  such  a  time  we  are  told  we  ought,  like  the  burglar,  when  he  has 
done  ''a-kicking  of  his  mother/*  to  go  and  '<  listen  to  the  sweet 
village  chimes.*'    Go  to  church  by  all  means,  but  go  and  pray  for 
your  warriors- wad  practise  self-denial  and  energy,  and  aim  at  the 
organisation  of  the  Empire.    Pride  and  self-confidence  are  puerile. 
Security,  as  Shakespeare  says,  is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy.    If  you 
want  to  preserve  your  Empire,  organise  betimes.    Si  vis  paceviy 
para  bellum.    .When  even  the  Conservative  Government  almost 
abandoi3icfd  the  West  Indies,  "  the  centre  of  the  strategic  gravity  of 
the  world,"  when  great  writers  declare  that  we  have  practically  Ipst 
command  of  the  Pacific— at  such  a  time  we  are  asked  to  fold  our 
hands  and  regard  things  optimistically  and  be  proud  and  rely  on 
moral  force.    You  must  not  have  disjecta  membra,  but  one  united 
body  of  the  British  community.    Instead  of  boasting  of  the  deeds 
of  our  ancestors  let  us  do  great  things  ourselves.    If  our  forces  had 
been  disjecta  membra  a  hundred  years  ago — a  tessellated  pavement 
without  cement,  like  the  Territorial  fraud  that  now  perplexes  us — 
(laughter) — what  would  have  occurred  in  the  Peninsula  and  all  over 
the  world  1805-1815  ?    You  laugh  !     Well,  if  you  are  delighted  at 
the  Territorial  Army  and  general  organisation,  so  called,  of  to-day, 
you  are  very  easy  to  please  indeed.    You  will  have  to  bestir  your- 
selves and  organise  and  transform  the  large  amorphous  body  of 
British  States  and  possessions  displayed  on  that  map  into  one  great 
vertebrate,  well-disciplined,  well-correhted  unit.      Then,  having 
done  your  best  and  delivered  your  souls,  go  to  church  and  pray,  by 
all  means.    But,  in  any  case,  not  only  *'fear  God  '*  but  also  ^*  keep 
your  powder  dry." 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.) :  It  is  now  my 
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duty  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Mihier,  who  has 
given  us  an  address  which  provides  so  much  food  for  thought, 
and  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Institute  and  of  the 
Press,  will  be  carried  to  many  thousands  of  the  British  race  through- 
out the  Empire.  Lord  Milner  is  one  of  our  ''men  of  light  and 
leading.'*  He  is  one  of  those  men  who.in  every  age  of  our  hiistory 
have  been  the  lights  and  guides  of  our  country.  I  cannot  resist 
on  this  occasion  quoting  a  sentence  from  a  speech  recently  made  by 
a  distinguished  and  eloquent  lady,  who,  in  speaking  of  Lord  Milner, 
said :  **  He  never  made  a  speech  which  was  not  the  expression  of  all 
that  was  highest,  best,  most  enduring,  and  most  worth  fighting  for 
in  politics."  I  entirely  endorse  those  admirable  sentiments.  La 
your  name  I  ask  you  to  accept  me,  as  your  representative,  in  joining 
in  according  our  warmest  thanks  to  Xord  Milner  for  the  address 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  which  I  am  sure  must  have 
deeply  impressed  the  great  audience  to  whom  he  has  spoken 
to-night. 

Lord  MiLNBB :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial  manner  id, 
which  you  have  passed  this  resolution.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  usual  for  the  person  who  gives  the  address  to  make  a  reply  to 
subsequent  criticisms,  but  I  am  relieved  from  the  duty  of  making 
any  lengthened  reply,  because  I  was  cunning  enough  to  adopt  a 
course  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  people  to  criticise  me 
effectually.  Until  I  arrived  in  this  room  nobody  had  the  least  idea 
what  I  was  going  to  talk  about,  and  I  talked  about  the  last  thing 
anybody  expected  from  me.  I  notice,  however,  that  though  they 
had  but  little  time  to  criticise  it,  subsequent  speakers  did  appreciate 
my  address  very  justly.  Several  of  them  described  it  as  "sugges- 
tive." "  Suggestive,"  as  we  all  know,  is  a  polite  way  of  saying 
"  inconclusive,"  and  that  is  precisely  what  it  was,  because  what  I 
did  in  my  address  was  to  walk  round  a  great  subject  without  really 
ever  getting  at  the  heart  of  it.  Not  that  I  despair  of  getting  a  little 
nearer  to  the  heart,  but  I  was  not  in  the  position  to  do  so  to-night. 
As  regards  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  Empire,  we  have 
now  got  to  this  position — all  men  of  sense  who  are  not  absolutely 
sodden  with  party  politics  have  come  to  recognise  what  is  the 
matter.  What  is  the  matter  is,  that  our  organisation  is  hope- 
lessly  antiquated,  and  that  unless  we  can  manage  to  disentangle 
Imperial  problems  from  local  problems,  and  get  them  separately 
dealt  with  by  people  specially  fitted  for  it,  the  whole  thing  must  go 
to  smash.  How  to  effect  that  disentanglement  is  just  what  no  man 
has  yet  been  able  to  show  us  a  way  to.    I  am  not  ashamed  to 
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confess  I  dp  not  see  my  way;  not,  I  mean,  to  the  main  thing. 
There  are  a  number  of  minor  changes  whioh  could  be  made  any 
day,  and  are  not  made — lost  opportunities,  which  I  do  see  clearly 
enough.  Our  duty  is  to  clear  our  minds  of  cant,  realising  what 
the  difficulties  are  and  what  the  dangers  are,  and  to  worls  away 
until  we  do  find  a  road.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  to-night 
about  optimism  and  pessimism.  I  believe  a  German  philosopher 
once  in  his  speculations  reasoned  the  Deity  out  of  existence,  and  then 
he  found  h6  had  got  to  put  the  Deity  back  again  in  order  to  supply 
a  basis  for  practical  morality.  In  my  case  it  is  very  much  the  same 
with  optimism.  When  I  think  things  out  and  realise  all  the 
difficulties  of  Imperial  union,  above  all  when  I  see  the  feeble  way  in 
which  we  are  drifting  at  present  without  really  trying  to  tackle  any 
of  these  difficulties,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brassey  and  Dr.  Maguire  in 
feeling  pessimistic.  But  I  am  obliged  to  set  up  optimism  again  in 
order  to  go  on  at  all,  and  so  after  all  I  take  Dr.  Parkin  by  the  hand 
and  feel  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  is  going  to  pull  us  through.  I 
say  I  set  up  optimism  again,  and  then  looking  round,  desiring  to 
find  something  tp  buck  up  my  courage,  I  see  one  or  two  things 
which  may  be  quojied  to  show  that  the  prospect  is  not  so  dark  as  is 
generally  pictured.  I  realise  all  Dr.  Maguire  says  about  the 
immense  growth  of  other  countries  and  the  insufficient  account  we 
take  of  it.  No  man  can  say  anything  about  the  bad  effect  of  party 
politics  upon  our  national  strength  and  Imperial  interests  which 
would  be  strong  enough  to  satisfy  me.  As  against  that  I  find  one 
or  two  things  which  are  encouraging.  One  is  that,  taking  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  it  has,  I  believe,  a  greater  mass  of  genuine 
capable  pubHc  spirit  than  any  other  political  body  in  the  world— a 
greater  number  of  people  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  the  national 
cause.  More  than  that,  I  think  among  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  both  here  and  in  the  Colonies,  the  conception  of  a  really 
united  Empire  is  rapidly  growing.  And  deeply  depressing  as  it 
often  is  to  read  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  our  democracy,  and 
especially  of  its  working-class  leaders,  on  any  Imperial  questioD,  I 
do  not  believe  the  heart  of  the  working  classes  is  with  them.  I 
believe  that  at  heart  the  mass  of  the  people  both  here  and  in  the 
Colonies  are  national  and  British  in  spirit,  and  increasingly  so. 
Therefore,  after  all,  you  have  these  two  great  assets — that  large 
amount  of  keen,  intelligent,  experienced  public  spirit  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  a  remarkable  soundness  of  heart  in  the  great 
body  of*  the  people.  There  are  materials  here  for  great  advance 
and  progress.    If  my  friend  Mr.  Brassey  tells  me  we  have  been 
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trying  for  twenty  years  to  make  some  progress  in  Imperial  organi- 
sation, and  have  achieved  remarkably  little  (though,  after  all,  we  did 
see  the  Empire  stand  together  in  the  South  African  war),  I  admit 
^is  statement  regretfully ;  but  still  I  say,  "  Try,  and  try,  and  try 
again.'*  It  would  be  so  absurd  and  irrational  if  with  all  the  ability 
and  goodwill  which  undoubtedly  exists  we  should  finally  prove 
incapable  of  releasing  the  management  of  our  supreme  national 
interests  from  the  incubus  of  party  politics. 

The  Chaibman,  in  responding,  said :  I  would  only  just  remark 
that,  in  spite  of  all,  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  an  optimist. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  Tuesday,  June  28,  1908,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  guests,  representing  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  string  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  (Portsmouth  Division),  con- 
ducted by  Lieutenant  George  Miller,  M.V.O.,  played  in  the  Central 
Hall,  and  a  programme  of  vocal  music  was  rendered  in  the  Reptile 
Gallery,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  Mavon-Ibbs,  by  the  following 
representative  artistes,  Miss  Ada  Forrest  (South  Africa),  Miss  Violet 
Elliott  (Australia),  Mr.  Philip  Simmons  (England),  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Jarvis  (Canada). 

The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers  and  palms, 
and  refreshments  were  served  throughout  the  evening  in  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  guests  were  received  in  the  Central 
Hall  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents :  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors  :  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden- 
Smith,  K.C.B. ;  The  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey ;  Mr.  P.  H.  Dangar;  Mr. 
Frederick  Dutton  ;  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. ; 
Mr.  Alfred  P.  Hillier,  B.A.,  M.D. ;  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jemingham, 
K.C.M.G,;  Sir  Godfrey  Y.  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.;  Sir  George  S. 
Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G. ; 
Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O. ;  Dr.  G.  R. 
Parkin,  C.M.G. ;  Hon.  C.  H.  Rason ;  Major-General^  C.  W. 
Robinson,  C.B. 
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idictoria)  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kiiig-- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  '^o  ail  tO  tD|)Dm  these  Presents 
shall  come  Greetinoc. 


-r>" 


WfjtttSiji  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  E.G.,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  op 
Manchester,  E.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  'Council  of  a  Society  esta- 
blished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
gixty-eight,  and   called  by-  Our  Royal  Authority  the 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
are  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  in  lie  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  difinsion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  efiectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  William  Dbogo  Montagu, 
Duke  of  Manchester,  K,P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

Slflll  \D^tttA^  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  eptablishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  collect- 
ing and  difinsing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

l^dtD  hXuASi  ^e  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encou* 
raging  a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  Ho  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Oar  hdrs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  <;apable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  li^e  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability^  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2.  €||e  mppal  tfdlonial  %n^titUtt  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  tak^,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  3lllttl  Wt  bO  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  Cfiere  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  Cliece  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  Tlie 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary; 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  fijst  President  of  the  Institutcr, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  a^d 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
6rst  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  %  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — 

{a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for   the    regulation   of   its    proceedings,    for    the 

•  admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  6xing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  <3r||e  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  (^^t  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
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until  and  except  so  far   as  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  Clje  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
iriiay  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
[nstitute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  Cl^e  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  Cf>e  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may.  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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12.  1^0    Iflule,    52^peiH[ato,    Iflej^olutton    or    other 

proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

%n  i!Bitm0^  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

ilBiatt00  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty- sixth  of  Se])tember  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 

23p  i^er  ia^yt0tTf^0  Commant>« 


CARDEW. 
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LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 


patron :  his  majesty  the  king. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honorary  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  compounded  for  life.) 


RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

fear  of 
iSIection. 

1897  I  t^-ABABRELTON,  RoBERT,F.E.G.S.,  F.R.E.S.,  p.  0,  Box  33,  Pretoria,  Trans-' 

I  vaal;  and  Secretaiy,  L  ands  Commimon,  P.  0,Box  322,  Maritzbtirg,Naia I. 

1906  i  a'Bbckbtt,  Arthur  W.,  33  Eccleston  Square,   S.W, ;  2  Tanfield  Court y 

I  Temple,  B.C.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  and  Garrick  Club, 

1891  !  Abbrdben,  H.  E.,  the  Right  Hon.  tbb  Earl  of,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Vice- 

I  Regal  Lodge,  Lublin  ;  and  Baddo  House,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

1886  I  fAcLAND,   Vice-Admirax  Sir  Whxiam  A.  Dyke,  Babt.,  C.V.O.,  Bdham 

I  House,  Tiverton,  Devon ;  United  Service  Club,  and  Atkenttum  CM, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1889     Acott,  B.  Noble,  Octon,  Torquay. 
1886     fADAM,  Sir  Charles  E.,  Bart.,  6  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C;  and 

Blatr-Adam,  Kinross-shire,  N,B. 
1893     Adavs,  George.  108  Oakwood  Court,  Kensington,  W, 
1905     Adams,  William  H.,  16  Castellain  Boad,  Maida  Hill,  W, 
1901     Adamson,  Pir  William,  C.M.G.,  2  Billiter  Avenue,  E,C. 

1886  Adler,  IsiDOR  H.,  2  New  Church  Road,  Hove,  Sussex, 

1887  AoiTJs,  Edward  T.,  22  Billiter  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  Malta. 

1879  Aitken,  Alexander  'M..,Birchwood,  Pitlochry,  N.B, 

1886     Alcocx,  John,  111  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  W. 

1886     t-^^B^^ov"J'^»   Joseph  Frank,  Messrs,  W.  Eldon  f  Co.,  St.  Dunstan's 

Buildings,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  E.C, 
1907  I  fAuAN,  Arthur  Campbell,  14  South  Audley  Street,  W. 
1883  I  Alldridge,  T.  J.,  I.S.O.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  The  Cottage,  Hartiiig,  Peters- 

field,  Hants. 

1898  I  f  Allen,  Arthur  A.,  M.P.,  13  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  8,W. ;  and  Hillside, 
!  Swanage,  Dorset, 

1880  f  Allen,  Robert,  Summerhayes,  Betchworth,  Surrey. 

1907  I  Allen,  William  H.,  1  Bean's  Yard,  S.W.;  and  Bromham,  Bedford. 

1899  Allen,  Rev.  W.   Osbobn  B.,   M.A.,   Society  for  Promoting    Christian 

Knowledge,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
1893      Alsop,  Thomas  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  67  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 
1906  ;  fAMPTHiLL,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  Q. C. I.E.,  MiHm  Ernest  Hall, 
\  Bedford. 
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1880     Anderson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  3  Courtfield  Gardens,  8.  W. 

1900     Andbeson,  Gborob  Gray,  16  Philpot  Lane,  E.C. 

1876     fANDBBsoN,  Edward  B. 

1907     Anderson,    Frederick,   64    Queen's  Gate,   8.W.;    and   Oriental    Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W, 

1897  Anderson,  Kbnnbth  S.,  6  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E,C, 

1891      Anderson,  W.  Herbert,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

1905  Anderson,  William  Baker,  Lauresa  House,  Roehampton,  S,W. 

1906  Anson,  Charles  G.  A.,  c/o  Messrs.  Coutts  ^  Co.,  440  Strand,  W.C. 

1905  Anson,  Frederick  A.,  M.A.,  The  Lodge,  Stanton  HarcouH,  Oxford, 

1906  AnstruthbB'Grat,  Major  Willlui,  M.P.,  Kiftnany,  FH/e,  N.B. 

1904     Arbucklb,  Hon.  Sir  William  (Agent- General  for  Natal),  26  Victoria  St., 

1873  Arbuthnot,  Colonel  G.,  Ii.A.„Carlton  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W,        {S.W. 

1894  Arbuthnot,  Wm.  Reierson,  Plaw  Hatch,  East  Grinstead, 

1906     t Arbuthnot,   William  Reierson,   Jun.,  Naiional   Club,   1    Whitehall 
Gardens,  S.W. 

1878  tA^GYLL,  His  Grace  thb  Dukb  op,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Kensington 

Palace,  W, 
1 904     Arkbll-Habdwick,  Alfred,  F.R.G.S.,  A^keU,  Musivell  Rd.,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 
1900     tAuKWHiGHT,  John  S.,  M.P.,  66  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 
1883     f  Armitaoe,  Jambs  Robertson. 
1906     Armstrong,  Rt.  .Hon.   Lord,  93  Eaton  Square,   S.W,;  and  Oragside, 

Rothbury, 
1891     tARMSTRONO,  W.  C.  Hbaton-,  M.P.,  30  PoHland  Place,  W, 
1888     tARMYTAGE,  Geobge  F.,  36  Kensington  Court  Mansions,  W, 
1888     fARMTTAGE,  OscAR  Ferdinand,  M.A.,   18   Elvaston  Place,  8.W.;  and 

New  University  Club,  8t.  James's  Street,  8.  W. 

1895  fAsHCROFT,  Edgar  A.,  M.I.M.M.,  M.I.E.E,  Vadheim,  Sogn,  Norway. 

1891  fAsHMAN,  Ret.  J.  Williams,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Heathrow  HaU,  Bath  Road, 

Hounslow. 

1896  AsHTON,  Ralph  S.,  B.A.,  19  Belmont  Park,  Lee,  S.E, 

1898  AspiNALL,  Algernon  E.,  West  India  Committee,  16  Seething  Lane,  E.C. 
1883     fAsTLBFORD,  JosBFH,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W, 

1874  t Atkinson,  Charles  E.,  1  Chaisworth  Gardens,  Eastbourne. 
1906     t-A-TKiNSON,  JoHNy  Westefu  Frontier,  vid  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1892  Attenborouoh,  Mark,  57  Mount  Ephraim  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 

1879  Attlee,  Henry,  10  BUliter  Square,  E,C. 

1902     Auebbach,  Juuus,  Messrs.  Dreyfus  ^  Co.  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhail  St.,  E.C. 
187 1     AvBBURY,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  6  St.  Jamei^s  Sq.,  S.  W, ;  and  1 6  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 


1880  Badcock,  Philip,  4  Aldridge  Rood  Villas,  Bayswater,  W, 

1893  Bailey,  Allanson,  Rothesay,  Lens  ford  Road,  St.  Albans. 

1 888  Baillie,  jAifES  R. ;  1  Akenside  Road,  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N,  W, 

1882  tBAiLWARD,  W.  A.,  64  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1902  Bain,  Robert,  126  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1902  Bain,  William  P.  C,  Lochrin  Ironworks,  Coatbridge,  N.B. 

1908  tBALDwiN,  Stanley,  M.P.,   Aston   Hall,    Stourport ;  and    Carlton  and 

United  University  Clubs,  S.W. 

1884  Bal¥ovr,B.  "R.,  Townley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland.  ,- 
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1906  I  Baixanttnb,  RoBBBT,  5  WhiUingehame  Drive,  Kdvinaide,  Gl<isg<m ;  and 

I  60  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1906  Baixabdiji,  Gbobob  M.,  31  Baasett  Road,  Nofting  Hill,  W. 

1886  Baucb,  Ghables,  61  Bawnghall  Street,  E»C, 

1881  tBANKs,  Edwim  Hodge,  Hiffh  Moor,  Wigton,  Ctmberland, 

1892  Babbbb,  Alfbed  J.,  CastUmere,  Homaey  Lane,  N, ;  and  Midland  Eaikoay 

Ci/mfpany  of  Western  Auetralia,  14  Qfjieen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
1897     Babclat,  HtroH  Gubnet,  Colney  Hall,  Norwich, 
1894     Babclay,  John,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly ,  W, 

1889  fBABiNG-Gouu),  F.,  Merrow  Grange,  Guildford. 
1884     Babnabd,  H.  Wtkdhah,  62  St,  Georges  Square,  S,W. 

1883  Babbatt,  WAI.TBB,  F.G.S.,  Armsyde,  Padstow. 

.  1907  Babton,  Ronald  K.,  Brookwood  Mount,  Knaphill,  Woking. 

1894  Batlet,  Sidney  T.,  16  Great  George  Street,  S.W,;  and  St,  Stepkenfs  aub, 

I  Westminster,  S.  W, 

1904  j  Batty,  James  H.,  40  Harley  House,  Marylebone  Road,  N,W. 

1897  I  Bayuss,  Thomas  A.,  The  High  House,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham, 
1886  I  f Bazley,  Gabdneb  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Casth,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire, 
1906  I  Bbadlb,  Chables,  F.R.G.S. 

1879  I  Bealby,  Samuel,  56  Belsise  Park  Gardens,  N.W, 

1893  I  tBBAB,  Geoboe  A.,  3  Stormont  Terrace,  Mannamead,  Plymouth, 

1890  I  Bbabb,  Samuel  Pbathb,  The  Oaks,  Thorpe,  Norwich, 

1890  I  Bbare,Pbof.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc.,  Engineering  Laboratory,  The  University, 

I  Edinburgh. 

1886     fBEATTiE,  John  A.  Bell,  Gofdon  Lodge,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.;  and  Consti- 
tutional CM,  W.C, 

1884  I  BEATm,  Wm.  Copland,  The  Wilderness,  Milltimber,  Aberdeenshire,  N.B, 

1899  I  tBEAucHAMF,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.O.M.G.,    13  Belgrave  Square, 
I  S.  W, ;  emd  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern  Link. 

1896  j  tBECK,  A.  Cecil,  M.P.,  Harrold  Hall,  Bedford. 

1904  I  Bedfobd,  His  Grace  the  Ddkb  of,  K.G.,  16  Belgrave  Square,  S.  W,  ;  and 
Wobum  Abbey,  Beds. 

1901  Bedfobd,  Edwabd,  O.E.,  Delbrook,  Picardy  Road,  Belvedere^  Kent, 
1884     Bedwell,  Commandeb  E.  P.,  R.N.,  33  Church  Street,  Souihport;  and 

National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
1884     Beetham,  George,   7  Wetherby  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

1889  BegG;  F.  Faithfull,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 
1 906     Beit,  Otto,  49  Belgrave  Square,  S.  W, 

1900  Belilios,  Raphael  E.,  134  Piccadilly,  W, 

1900     Bell,  Robert  M.,  2  Cardigan  Gate,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

1890  Bell,  Thomas,  47  Belsise  Avenue,  N.W, 

1902  Bell,  William,   St.  Margaret* s,  Beulah  Road,  Tunbridge    Wells;  and 

Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1906     Bennett,  Alderman  Arthur,  J.  P.,  Paddington  House,  Warrington, 
1886     fBBNBON,  Arthur  H.,  62  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

1891  Benson,  Major-General  F.  W.,  C.B.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall, 

S.  W. ;  and  Radnor  House,  Salisbury. 

1894  tB*!KLEiN,  Julius,  39  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

1898  Bbrrill,  W.  J.,  Messrs.  Gordon  ^  Gotch,  16  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. 
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1889 
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tBiBTBAND,  Wm.  Wickham,   IVestbourne  Staiian,  Roy  Covey  Falkland 

Islands. 
fBBTHBLL,  Chasubs,   Ckeam  Park,   Cheam,  Surrey;   and  22  BUliter 

Street,  E.C, 
BiYAN,  Fbamcis  AnausTUB,  1  Tilney  Street^  Mayfair,  W. 
Betah,  William  Abkucb,  11  The  Boltons,  South  Kensington,  S,  W. 
BswLinr,  Bobbbt,  16  Beacon  Hill,  Camden  Boad,  N. 
Bhumoaba,  Jahsitjbb  6.,  8  Loudoun  Boad,  St,  John's  Wood,  N,  W. 
BiDDiBCOMBB,  J.  K.,  Elminyton,  91  EUham  Boad,  Lee,  S,E,;  and  101 

LeadenhaU  Street,  KC, 
fBiLLiNOHUBST,  H.  F.,  7  Oakcroft  Boad,  Blaokheath,  S.E. 
fBiNNiB,  Ghobob,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales, 
BiBBBCK,  John,  Stillyans  Tower,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex. 
BmcK,  Sib  Abthvb  N.,  K.G.M.a.,  Bank  of  England,  Burlington   Gar- 
dens, W, 
BiBCHSNouGH,  Hbnbt,  C.M.G.,  79  Eceleston  Square,  S.  W, ;  and  Reform 

Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
BiBTy  F.  Beckett,  T%e  Copse,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
Bishop,  AlbebtE.,  1  Metal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.C. 
Black,  Subgbon-Majob  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 
Blackwood,  Gbobob  B.,  St.  Jamais  CM,  Piccadilly,  W. 
fBLAOBOTE,  Ck)LOMEL  Henbt  J.,  C.B.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.  W. 
fBLAKE,  Sib  Henbt  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  MyrUe  Grove,  Youghal,  IreUond. 
Bleckly,  Chablbs  Abmold«  61  Gracechurch  Street,  E,C. 
fBLYTH,  Kt.    Hon.  Lobd,   33   Portland  Place,   W.;   and  Blythwood, 

Stansied,  Essex, 
BoHN,  Hbnbt,  17  Holland  Villas  Boad,  W.;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club, 

PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Bois,  Heitbt,  6  Astwood  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S,W, 
Bolton,  John,  16  Cranley  Gardens,  Muswell  Hill,  N 
tBooTH,  Alfbbd  E.,  Finsbury  Circus  Buildings,  18  Eldon  Street,  E,C. 
Booth,  Bt.  Hon.  Chablbs,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  24  Gt.  Cumberland  Place,  W. 
fBoBTON,  Ret.  N.  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
Bosanquet,  Richabd  a..  Bank  House,  Windsor. 
fBoerrocK,  Sbnatob  Hon.  Hbwitt,   The  Banch,  Monte  Creek,  British 

Columbia. 
fBosTOCK,  Samubl,  Lainston,  near  Winchester. 
Boswbll,  W.  Albbbt,  4  Campden  House  Terrace,  W. 
tBouLTON,  Habold  E.,  M.A.,  M.y.O.,  64  Cannon  Street,  E,C, 
fBouLTON,  Sib  Samuel  B.,  Babt.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
BouBNB,  H.  B.  Fox,  Albany  House,  Caterham,  Surrey. 
BouBNE,  RoBEBT  WiLLiAM,  C.E.,  18  Hertford  Square,  S.J^. 
IBowden-Smith,  Admibal  Sib  Nathaniel,  K.C.B.,   16    Quceti*8    Gate 

Terrace,  S  W. 
Bowman,  Geobob  Millab,  Logic,  Cupar,  N.B. 
BowBiNO,  Colonel  F.  T.  N.  Spbatt,  R.E.,  C.B.,  6  Nevill  Park,  Tunbridge 

WeUs,  ' 
BoxALL,  Edward  T.,  62  London  WaU,  KC. 
Boyle,  Colonel  Gebald  E.,  48  Queen*s  GMe  Terrace,  8.  W, 
fBoYLB,  Fbank,  Que^qus,  Bhodesia. 
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1907 
1908 
1874 
1881 

1884 

1882 

1886 
1905 


1898 

ISOO 
1897 


1 904  1  BoTLB,  Lewis  C,  Imperial  Hotel,  Bamftaple. 

1887  fBRADBERRT,  Thokas  K.,  3  CopthoU  Buildinge,  E.O, 

1898     Bbamston,  Sib  John,  G.C.M.0.,  C.B.,  18  Berkeley  Place,  Wimbledon,  S.  W, 

1905  Brassby,  Lbonabd,   Apethorpe,    Wanaford,   Northants;   and    40    Upper 

Grasvenor  Street^  W, 

1878  Brabsbt,  Bt.  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.B.,  24  Park  Lane,  W. 
1889     Brassbt,  Thb  Hon.  Thokas  Allnutt,  Park  Gate,  Battle, 
190^     Bbaund,  Fbedbbick  W.,  96  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1908  I  Bbeakhll,  J.  Edwin,  14a  Mentone  Mansions,  Fulham  Rd,,  8.W. 

1888  I  Bbbitmetbb,  Litdwio,  ejo  Messrs.  Wtmher,  Beit  ^  Co,,  1  London  Wall 
Buildings,  E,C. 

Bbbnan,  Btbon,  C.M.G.,  10  Asttoood  Road,  South  Kensington,  S,W. 

Bbbnnan,  Louis,  C.B.,  Woodlands,  GiUingham,  Kent, 

Bbidob,  H.  H.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S,W. 

Bbidgbs,  Bbab-Adhibal    Waltbb   B.,  ejo  Messrs.    Woodkead  f   Co,, 

44  Charing  Cross,  S.W,;  and  United  Service  Club,  Poll  Mall,  8,W, 
Bbioht,  Chables  E.,  C.M.G.,  98  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Wyndham 

Club,  S,W. 
Bbioht,  Saxubi.,  5  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Raleigh  CM,  Regent 

Street,  S.W. 
Bbiscob,  Wuxiak  Abthub,  Longstowe  Hall,  Cambs, 
Bbock,  John  E.,  cJo  Messrs.  Beckett,  Son  j-  Morton,  Suffolk  House,  E.C,; 
'  and  Standerton,  Transvaal, 

1889  !  BBocxiiEHUBST,  Edwabd,  J.P.«  Kinnerdey  Manor,  Reigate, 
1907  I  Bbodib,  Jambs  H.,  Royal  Automobile  Club,  119  Piccadilly,  W. 

Brooks,   Majob-Gknebal  Edwabd  T.,   65    Wynnstay    Gardens,  Ken- 
sington, W. 
Bbookb,  Stoppobd  W.  W.,  M.P.,  34  Be  Vere  Gardens,  W, 
f  Bbooxxan,  Hon.  Geobob,  M.L.O.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1879  tBBOOKS,  Hbbbebt,  17  Princess  Gardens,  S,W.;  and  11  St,  Benet  Place, 

Graeechurch  Street,  E.C, 
1888  I  Brooks,  H.  Tabob,  U  St.  Benet  Place,  Graeechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1906  I  Bbown,  Edwabd  0.  Fobster  ;  M.E.,  Springfort,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
1896  '  BbowN;  Jambs  B.,  Hamersly,  Frensham,  Famham, 

1881  \  Bbown,  Thomas,  119  Finsbury  Patement,  E,C. 
1884     Bbown,  Thomas,  59  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

1890  Bbown,  Wiixiam,  M.A.,  M.B.,  40  EigKburgh  Road,  Bowanhill,  Glasgow. 

1905  Brown,  Wm.  Carnegie,  M.D.,  32  Harley  Street,  W. 

1892  I  Brownb,  Arthur  Scott,  Buckland  Filleigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon, 

1907  I  Browne,  Gbbald  M.,  7  Wal/>rook,  E,C. 

1888     Bbowne,  Leonabd  G.,  Springfield,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 

1906  I  Bbowne,  Colonel  Bobebt  A.,  13  Queen's  Terrace,  Southampton, 
1898  I  Bbowning,  Abthub  Hbbye,  16  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 

1877  I  Bbownino,  S.  B.,  Roby,  Crescent  Wood  Road,  Sydenham  HUl,  S.E. 

1904  I  Bbuch,    Colonel    Sir    David,    O.B.,    F.B.S.,    B.A.M.C.,    War    Office, 

!  WhiUhaU,S.W. 

1884  j  Bruce,  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G.,  Arnot  Tower,  Leslie,  KB. 
1895  I  Bruce-Jot,  Albbbt,  B.H.A.y    F.B.G.S.,  The  Studio,  Beaumont  Road, 

'  West  Kensington,  W. ;  and  Athenaum  Club,  S,  W, 

1892  j  Bbuning,  Conbad,  22  Billiter  Street,  E.C, 
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1906  tB«iJNNEB,  John  F.  L  ,  M.P.,  23  Wetherby  Gardem,  S.W. 

1884  Buchanan,  Benjamin,  2  Ulster  Terrace,  Regent's  Park^  N,W, 

1889  Buchanan,  Jambs,  6  Sussex  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and  24  ffolbom,  E,  C. 

1896  BucKLAND,  Jamss. 
1898  fBucKLAND,  Thomas,  cjo  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street, 

E.€, 
1902     -BuLKBLBTy  Captain  Hbnbt,  41  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  S.W,;  and  11 

Waterloo  Road,  Dublin, 
1886     Bull,  Henbt,  1  Queen*8  Gate  Terrace,  S,W. ;  and  28  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

1902  Bull,  Jambs,  1  Albion  Road,  Clapham^  S.W, 
1869     BuLWBB,  Sib  Hbnbt  E.  G.,  G.C.M.G.,  17a  South  Audlsy  Street,  W,;  and 

Athenaum  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S,W. 
1900     Burn,  John,  17  Upper  Phillimore  Place,  Kensington,  W, 
1908     Bubnby,  Malcolm  d'Abblat,  3  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

1897  BuBSTALL,  John  F.,  57  Gracechurch  Street,  E,C, 

1889  BuBT,  Fbbdbbick  N.,  Inworth  Grang*t,  Kelpedon,  Essex, 

1890  BuTTEBwoBTH,  Abthub  E.,  7  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  E,C.;  and   47 
Campden  House  Road,  W. 

1894     fBuxTON,  NoBL  E  ,  Brick  Lane,  E. 

1878     Buxton,  Sib  T.  Fowell,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  2  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.;  and 
Warlies,  Waltham  Abb^,  Essex, 

1897  fBuxTON,  T.  F.  Victob,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Woodredon,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex, 

1898  Bybnb,  J.  O  ,  12  New  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C, 

1903  Btron,  John,  Wyefield,  4  The  Knoll,  Beckenham;  and  4  East  India 
Avenue,  E.C, 


1902  Cadbuby,  Hichabd,  Rose  HUl,  Woreester, 

1903  Caili^bd,  Sib  Vincent  H.  P.,  J.P.,  42  Half  Moon  Street,  W, 

1904  Gaibd,  James,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  E,C. 

1904  tCALDECOTT,  Ket.  Pbofessob  Alfbed,  D.D.,  1  Longton  Avenue,  Syden- 
ham, S,E, 

1890  IOaldicott,  Habvby,  Sports  Club,  St,  James's  Square,  S.W, 
1889  Caltebt,  James,  Highjield,  Dane  Hill,  Sussex, 

1896  Camebon,  Sib  Ewbn,  K.C.Bi.G.,  41  Mare^field  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

1895  tOAMEBON,  Majob  Maubice  a.,  K.E.,  C.M.G.,  27  Brunswick  Gardens,  W. 
1881  fOAMFBBLL,  Allan,  21  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 

1880  Campbell,  Finlat,  Brantridge  Park,  Balcomhe,  Sussex, 

1894  Campbell^  Gobdon  K.,  cfo  Messrs.  Weddel ^  Co.,  16  St,  Helen's  Place,  E,C, 

1 902  Campbell,  Kenby  E.,  Messrs,  Bums,  Philp  ^  Co.,  6 1  Gracechurch  St.,E, C. 

1896  Campbell,  J.  Stuabt,  1  Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C, 
1 884  fOAMPBBLL,  W.  Middleton,  23  Rood  Lane,  E.  C, 

1 908  Campbell,  William  Finlay,  Brantridge  Forest,  Balcombe,  Sussex. 

1893  Gampbbli^ohnston,  Conway  S.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  S,  W, 

1905  f Campbell- Johnston,  Malcolm,  2  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C, 

1897  Cappbl,SibAlbbbt  J.  Lbppoc,  K.C.I.  E.,  27  Kensington  Court  Gardens,  W. 
1897  Cablill,  Abthub  J.  H.,  Exchange  Chambers,  24  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 

1891  Cabbington,  Right  Hon.  Eabl,'k,G.,  G.C.M.G.,  53  Princes  Gate,  S.W. 
1883  f  Cabbington,  Sib  John  W.,  C.M.G.,  Kentons,  TiUhurst  Road,  Reading. 
1888  Cabbuthees,  John,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W, 
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1880 

1885 

1879 

1885 

1889 

1892 

1900 

1883 

1885 
1894 

1868 

1884 
1894 
1895 

1883 
1888 

1872 
1903 
1897 
1905 
1900 

1891 
1903 

1890 

1884 
1886 

1889 
1882 
1886 
1893  j 
1902 
1906 
1896 
1903  I 
1881  i 
1903  , 
1895 
1898  { 

1905 


f Carter,  William  H.,  B.A.,  7  Ironmonger  Lane,  KC. 

Cautlby,  Colonbl  Hknrt,  B.E.,  United  Service  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

Chadwick,  Osbert,  C.E.,  C.A!:.G.,  16  West  Halkin  Street,  8.W. 

CHALLiifOR,  E.  J.,  7f  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  N.  W. 

tCHAHBERS,  Frederick  D. 

t Chaplin,  Holrotd,  B.A.,  2  Holland  Villaa  Road,  W. 

Chafmak,  Major  William  E.,  49  Ixincaster  Gate,  W, 

tCHARRiNGTON,  Arthur  F.,  East  HiU,  Oxted,  Surrey;  and  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 
fCHABRiNOTON,  HuGH  Spencer,  Dow  Cliff,  Burton-on-Trent 
tCHEADLB,  Frank  M.,  3  Flower  Villas^  Whalebone  Lane,  Chadwell  Heath, 

Essex. 
Christian,  H.R.H.  Prince,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor 

•Great  Park. 
Christiaw,  Owen  S.,  The  Lodge,  Waterbeach,  Cambridge. 
Church,  Walter,  KUmartin,  Lisa,  Hants. 
f  Churchill,  Colonel  Mackenzie,  The  Grantleys,  St.  MarVs,  Cheltenham  ; 

and  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Clarence,  Lotell  Burchbtt,  Coaxden,  Jxminster, 
Clark,  Alfred  A.,  JfHrfield,  Weybridge  Heath,  Surrey  ;  and  St.  Stephen's 

Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Clark,  Charles,  45  Lee  Road,  Blackheath,  8.E, 
Clark,  Cumberland,  29  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayawater,  W. 
fCLARK)  Edward  G.  U.,  Lapsewood,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E, 
Clark,  Ernest,  1  Coleheme  Court,  S.  W. 
Clark.    Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  James   R.   A.,    Bart.,  C.B.,   F.R.C.S.E. 

Braywick  Grove,  Maidenhead.. 
Clark,  Jonathan^  1a  Devonshire  Terrace,  Portland  Place,  W. 
IClarkb,  General  Sib  Charles  Mansfield,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O., 

20  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W. 
Clarke,  H.E.  Colonel  Sib  George  Sydenham,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E., 

F.R.S.,  Government  House,  Bombay. 
tCLARKE,  Hbnry,  J.P.,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Clarke,  Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Lodge,  Ennisktrry, 

Co.  Wicklow. 
t  Clarke,  Strachan  C,  Messrs.  J.  Morrison  4"  Co.,  5  Fenchurch  Street,  E,C, 
IClarkson,  J.  Stewart,  c/o  Messrs,  Finney,  Isles  Sf  Co,,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fCLATTON,  Reginald  B.  B.,  88  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C, 
Clbghobn,  Robbbt  C,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
Clouoheb, Thomas  R.,  •*  Toronto  Globe,"  225  Strand,  W.C. 
fCLUNis,  R.  Ross,  Junior  Constitutional  CUih,  Piccadilly,  W, 
tCoATES,  Majob  Edwabd  F.,  M.P.,  99  Gresham  Street,  E.C, 
CoATKS,  Joseph,  79  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E  C. 
Cobb,  Alfbhd  B.,  1 1  HUlmarton  Road,  Camden  Road.,  N. 
Cobb,  E.  Powys,  Nythfa,  Brecon. 

Cochrane,  Hon.  Thomas H.,  M.P.,  Crawford  Priory,  Springfield,  Fife,N»B. 
Cockburn,  Hon.  Sir  John  A  ,  M.D.,K.C.M.G.,  10  Gatestone  Road,  Upper 

Norwood,  S.E, 
Coghlan,  Timothy  A.,  I.S.O.  (Agent- General  for  New   S(,uth    Wa1es\ 

125  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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1901  fCoHEN,  Charles  Walby,  11  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W, 

1886      tOoHBN,  Nathaniel  L.,  }1   Ht/de  Park  Terrace,  W, ;  and  Round  Oak, 

Engiefield  Green,  Surrey. 
1891      CoLEBBOOK,  Albbbt  E.,  44  St.  Mary  Axe,  E,C, 

1885  Coles,  William  R.  R,  1  Adelaide  BwUdings,  London  Bridge,  E,C. 

1900  CoLLARD,  John  C,  16  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 

1888  f  Collet,  The  Vkn.  Abchdeacon  Thomas,  Stockton  Uecfory,  Rugby. 

1902  Collier,  Ret.  Hbnrt  N.,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  East  Finchtey,  N. 

1882     tCoLLUM,  Rev.    Hugh    Robebt,   M.R.I.A.,    F.S.S.,   35   Oakley   Street^ 

Chelsea,  S.W. 
1880     CoLLYBB,  William  R.,  M.A.,  I.S.O.,  Hackford  Hall,  Reepham,  Norfolk. 
1882     CoLMEB,  Joseph  G.,C.M.G..  29  Eldon  Road,  W. 

1872     CoLOMB,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  C.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  Dromquinria,  Kenmare, 
•  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland;  75  Belgrave  Road,  S.W.;  and  Carlton  Club, 

PaUMail,S.W. 

1894  CoLQUHOUN,  Archibald  R.,  25  Bedford  Gardens^  Kensington,  W. 
1907      CoLviN,  Ian  Duncan,  193  Bruntsfield  Place,  Edinburgh. 

1902  CoMPTON,  George  W..  Lansdowne,  Ca Iverley  Park  Gardens,  Tnnbridge  Wells, 

1905       CONNAUGHT,    FlELD  MaBSHAL    H.R.H.    THE  DuKE   OF,    KG.,    G.C.M.G., 

Clarence  Bouse,  St.  Jameses,  S.  W.  ;  and  Bagshot  Park,  Surrey. 

1889  Connor,  Edwin  C,  Holmhurst,  Sherbrook  Aeenue,  MaxtoeU  Park,  Glas- 

gow; and  Belize  Estate  and  Produce  Co.,  27  Austin  Friars,  IXC. 
1899     CoNYBEARE,  Rev.  Wm.  James,  M.A.,   Cambridge  House,  131    Camberwell 

Road,  S.E. 
1880     CooDB,  J.  CharlesJ  C.E.,  19  Freeland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
1874      tCooDE,  M.  P.,  c/o  Messrs.  A,  Scott  ^  Co.,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

1901  Cooke,  Sir  Clement  Kinloch,  B.A.,  LL.Si.,  3  Mount  Streetf  W. 

1 886  fCooKE,  Henry  M.,  12  Friday  Street,  E.  C. 

1903  Cooke-Taylor,   Richard   Whateley,  F.S.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  High  Trees, 

Chepstow. 
1882     Cooper,  Rev.  Charles  J.,  20  Hertford  Street,  Cambridge. 
1899     Cooper,  Richard  A.,  Ashlyns  Hall,  Berkhamsted. 

1884  Cooper,  Robert  Elliott,  C.E.,  44    Princes    Gate,   S.W.;   and  8   The 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W.  ^ 

1891  Cooper,  William  C,  Whittlebury  Lodge,  Towcester. 

1895  Cording,  George,  304  Camden  Road,  N.W. 

1887  Cotton,  Sydney  H.,  \a  Chesterfield  Street,  May  fair,  W. 

1 892  Courthope,  Willlam  F.,  National  Club,  1  Whitehall  Gardens,  8.  W. 
1907      Courtis,  Edward,  Tavy  Cleave,  Campden  Road,  South  Croydon. 

1904  t^ouTTs,  William  Scott,  3  Bricket  Roa'i,  St.  Albans ;  and  2  Billitn' 

Avenue,  E^C. 
1907     fCowARD,  Edward  Maurice,  Lyncroft,  Ascot. 

1902  CowiE,  Archibald,  Barrs,  Cardross,  N.B. 

1885  CowiE,  George,  11  Courtfield  Road,  S.W. ;  and  113  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 

1886  Cox,  Alfred  W.,  30  St,  James's  Place,  S.  W. 
1889  Cox,  Frank  L.,  1 18  TempAe  Chambers,  E.C. 

1896  Cox,  George  Curling,  cjo  T.  L.  Crown,  E^g.,  Edgemoor,  Harrogate  Road, 

Ripon. 

1888  fCoxHRAD,    Colonel  J.    A.,    R.A.,   C.B.,  NavaX  and   Military  Club, 

Piccadilly,  W. 
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1887     tCaAWLBY-BoBVET,  Anthont  p.,  Birchgrove,  Crossvoood,  Aberystwyth;  and 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1896     Cbeaoh,  Chabubs  Vandklkub,  C.M.G. ,  32  Charlton  Rood,  Blackheath,  8,E. 

1896     Ckkssby,  Gbobgb  fl.,  M.R.C.S.,  Oak  Manor,  Tonhridge, 

1896  Crew,  Josiah,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Cavent  Garden,  W,C, 

1885  CsiCHTOif,  RoBSBT,  The  Mardens,  Cater  ham  VaXley, 

1886  Cbitchell,  J.Tbodbbidob,  12  WalpoU  Terrace,  Brighton. 
1903  Cbooxshamk,  Edoab  M.,  J.P.,  Saint  Hill,  East  Grinstead, 

1897  Cross,  Andbbw  L.,  19  Murrayfield  Avtnue,  Murray  field,  Edinburgh, 

1889  CboW;  Jambs  N.  Habyby,  M.B.,  CM.,  Ardrishaig,  Argyleshire, 

1890  Cuff,  William  Symbs,  34  LamboUe  Road,  Hampstead,  N,  W, 
1901      CuLYBB,  Robert,  34  Newark  Street,  Stepney,  E. 

1890     GunimghaM;  Granyillb  C,  37  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  W, 

1896  CuNLiFFB,  Wm.  Gill,  c/o  B.  E.  A.  B^bre  and  Investment  C<?.,  26  Austin 
Friars,  E,C, 

1906     CunNiNQHAM,  Andrew,  15  Bramham  Gardens,  8.W, 

1892     fCuBLiNO,  Robert  Sumicbr,  92  Mount  Street,  W. 

1874     CuBBiB,  Sib  Donald,  G.C.M.G.,  4  Hyde  Park  Place,  W, 

1882     t^'"*'""*  Spenceb  H.,  24  Longridge  Road,  Earl's  Court,  S.  W, 

1906     ♦CuRZON  OF  Kedlbston,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.O.I.E.,   1   Carlton 

House  Terrace,  S.W. 
1906     CusTANCB,  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  N.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  CV.O.,  42  Half 

Moon  Street,  W. 

1897  OzABNiKow,  C-assAR,  103  Eaton  Square,  S.W, 


1884      Dalton,  Rby.  Canon  John  Neale,  M.A.,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  The  Cloisters, 
Windsor. 

1899  D'Amicjo,  Carmblo  D.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  34  Brunswick  Square,  IV,C. 
1894     Danoab,  D.  R.,  Holkham,  Inner  Park  Road,  Wimbledon  Common,  S.W, 
1880     Danoab,  F.  H.,  Lyndhurst,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

1903  tDANOBRFIBLD,  JaHES. 

DaniblL)  Colonel  Jambs  Lbqeyt,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W, 

1900  Dabbyshibb,  Edwabd,  StoneUigh,  Bedwardine  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S,E. 
1887     FAbcy,  William  Knox,  42  Grosvenor  Square,  W,  ;  and  Stanmore  Hall, 

Stanmore, 

1889     Dabley,  Cecil  W.,  I.S.O.,  M.Iii8t.C.E.,  6  Arkwright  Road,  Hampstead,  N  W, 
1897     Dabnlby,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend. 

1902  Daubnby, Horace,  Leeuw House,  Wilford Lane,  W,  Bridgf(yrd,Nottingham. 

1904  Davidson,  Leybouhnb  F.,  York  Villa,  Cullen,  N.B, 

1899     fD'AYiGDOR-GoLDSMiD,  OsMOND  E.,  SotncrhUl,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 
1884     Dayis,  Charles  Pebcy,  23  Lowndes  Street,  S,  W. ;  and  Conservative  Club, 
St.  Jameis  Street,  S.  W, 

1901  Davis,  Vicb-Admiral  E.  H.  M.,  C.M.G.,  Rathedmond,  Amherst  Road, 
Bexhill'On-Sea ;  and  Naval  and  Militaty  Cluh,  PiccadiUy,  W. 

1897  fl^AVsoN,  Edward  R.,  20  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 

1878  JDavson,  Sir  Henry  K.,  20  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 

1880  Dayson,  JiJiEs  W.,  42  Lansdowfie  Crescent,  NotHng  Hill,  W. 

1903  Daw,  John  W.,  Walreddon  Manor,  Tavistock,  Devon. 

1904  fDAWEs,  Henry  Halford,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
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1907  I 

1904 

1882 

1883 

1906 

1902 

1891 

1883 

1880 

1897 

1898 

1881 

1905 

1904 

1885 

1882 
1890 
1895 
1902 
.1806 
1883 
1898 
1900 
1903 
1906 

1889 
1891 

1902 
1882 
1894 
1894 
1908 

1905 
1894 
1901 
1897 
1889 
1890 
1901 

1868 
1905 

1894 
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* 
Dawks,  Richard  C.  Hope,  31  Lithos  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Dawes,  William  C,  Mount  Ephraim,  Faversham,  Kent. 
tDAWSoy,  John  Euobnb,  F.R.a.S.,  4  Park  Place,  St.  James's,  8.JV. 
fDAWSoK,  RAMKiiiii;,  M.A.,  M.D.,  35  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Notting  HUl,W. 
Day,  Vbn  Archdeacon  Charles  V. P.,  M.A.,  The  Abbey  School,  Beekenham, 
Dbanb,  Hermann  F.W.,M.A.,F.S.A.,  Gower  Lodge,  Windsor, 
fDBBENHAM,  Ernest  B.,  17  Melkury  Roady  Kensington,  W, 
Debenhax,  Frank,  F.S.S.,  1  Fitzjohn*s  Avenue,  N.W, 
f  De  Coltar,  Henrv  a.,  K.C,  24  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  IV, 
Deed,  Waltfr,  C.E.,  Newquay,  Bigbury,  Kingsbridge,  Devon, 
D*EaviLLB,  Howard  H.,  2  J)r.  Johnson's  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Delmege,  Edward  T.,  )7  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 
Db  Mattos,  Edgar  Guy,  Swiss  Cottage,  Dacre  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E, 
Db  Nordwall,  Charles  F.,  2  Observatory  Gardens,  W, ;  and  A.  E.  G. 

Electrical  Co.  of  South  Africa,  605  Caxton  House,  S.W, 
f Dent,  Sir  Alfred,  K.C.M.G.,  Belgrave  Maiisions,  S.W,;  and  Ravens- 
worth,  Eastbourne. 
D'Esterrb,  J.  C.  E.,  Elmfield,  HUl,  Southampton, 
f  Db  Villiers,  Jacob  N.,  Bel  Air,  Avenue  Road,  Sevenoaks, 
Dbvitt,  Thomas  Lane,  12  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E,C, 
Dbwsbury, Frederick,  36  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

Dickinson,  James  W.,  Queensland  National  Bank,  8  Princes  Street,  E,C 
Dickson,  Raynes  W.,  23  Cambridge  Road,  Hove,  Sussex, 
Diespbckbb,  Captain  Rcdolp^,  Adstock  Bouse,  Winslow,  Bucks. 
DiBTZscH,  Ferdinand,  652  Salisbury  House,  London  WaU,  E.C, 
Dillon,  Cormac  Cronly,  88  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Dixon,  Frank  H.,  cJo  Messrs,  Alexander,  Fletcher  ^  Co.,  2  St,  Helen  i: 

Place,  E.C. 
DoBREE,  Harry  Hankey,  6  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.  C. 
DoBSON,  Hon.  Alfred,  C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  Tasmania),  6  Victoria, 

Street,  S.W. ;  and  64  Lexham  Gardens,  W. 
DoBSON,  William  H.,  24  Pleydell  Avenue,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Donne,  William,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C. 
DooLETTE,  George  P.,  9  St.  MUdred's  Court,  Poultry,  E.C, 
Douglas,  Alexander,  83  St.  Mark's  Road,  W. 
Douglas,  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  L.,  G.C.  V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Newnkam  Hook, 

Winchfield;  and  United  Service  Club,  S,W, 
Douglas,  Sir  Arthur  Percy,  Bart.,  6  GUndower  Place,  S.W, 
Douglas,  John  A. 

Douglas,  Robert  Lanqton,  M.A.,  110  Piccadilly,  W. 
DowLiNO,  Joseph,  The  Nunnery,  Rusper,  Horsham. 
Draoe,  Geoffrey,  United  University  Club,  PaU  Mall  East,  8,  W, 
Drayson,  Walter  B.  H.,  DaneshiU,  Stevenage, 
Drysdale,    George  R.,    c/o   Australian  Mortgage   Co.,  13  Leadenhall 

Street,  E.C. 
tDuciE,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.V.O.,  Tortworth  Court,  Faifield,  Glos. 
Dudgeon,   Sir  Charles  John,  c/o  Hong  Kofig  and  Shanghai  Bank, 

31  Lombard  Street,  E,C, 
fDuDLEY,  H.E.  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Govern- 
ment House,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
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Year  of 
BieotioD. 

1879 

1889 

1895 

1892 
1903 

1885 

1894 

1885 
1885 
1878 

1896 

1897 
1880 

1880 
1887 
1887 

1890 
1902 


1905 
1895 
1895 

1889 
1894 
1907 
1887 

1904 
1890 

1876 
1906 
1882 
1882 
1906 

1889 

1905 
1905 


Duncan,  Captain  Alexander,  2  Downie  Terrace,  Crail^  Fife,  KB, 

Duncan,  John  S.,  NaicU  Bank,  18  St.  Swithin'§  Lane,  E,C, 

fDuNCAN,    BoBSBTy    M.P.,    Wkitefieldy    Govan,  N,B.y  and  9   Inverness 

Terrace,  W. 
Duncan,  Wm.  H.  Gbbtillb,  Oriental  Cktb,  Ranowr  Square,  W. 
Dundas,   Thb    Vbn.    AficHDBACON    OHAftLBS  L.,    M.A.,     Charminater 

Vicarage,  Dorchester, 
DuNDONAM),  Lieut.-Gekbbal  THB  Earl  OP,  K.O.V.O.,  C.B.,  34  Portman 

Square,  W, 
fDuNBLL,  Owen  R.,  GarholdUham  Manor,  Ekiat  Harling,  Norfolk ;  and 

Junior  Carlton  aub.  Pall  Mall,  8,  W, 
Dunn,  Sib  William,  Babt,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C, 
tDuNN-YABKER,  H.  W.,  12  EffCfsley  Park,  Chester, 
f  DuNBAYBN,  AiGHT  HoN.  THB  Eabl  OF,  K.P.,  C.M.O.,  10  CowHaught  Place, 

W,;  Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.W.;  and  Carlton  Club,  S.fV. 
DuBBANT,  Wh.  Howabi>,   Ellery  Court,   Beulah   Hill,   8,E, ;  and  26 

MiUon  Street,  E,C. 
fDuBLACHBB,  Alfrbd  F.,  Crobby,  Waldf grave  Park,  Twickenham, 
fDuTTON,  Fbanx  M.,  74  Lancaster  Gate,  W,;  and  Conservative  Club, 

St,  Javneis  Street,  8,  W, 
DurroN,  Fbbdebick,  Bireh  Hall,  Windlesham,  Surrey, 
Dtbb,  Chablbs,  31  The  Drive,  Hove,  Susses, 
Dysb,  Fbbobbick,  The  Pentlands,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon;  and  17 

Aldermanbury,  E,C, 
fDYBB,  JosBPH,  c/o  MessTS.  A.  H,  Wheeler  Jjr  Co-,  Temple  Chambers,  E.  C, 
Dtxock,  William,  9  Kensinqton  Court  Place,  W, 


Eabnshaw,  Henrt,  Tantallon,  Park  Hill  Boad,  Shortlands,  Kent. 
Eaton,  Henbt  F,  95  Parliament  Hill  Mansions,  Lissenden  Gardens,  N,W, 
EcKEBSLBT,  Jam^  0.,  M.A.,  /  Corlton  Manor,  Yeadon,  Leeds  /  and  United 

University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S,  W, 
fEcKSTEiN,  Fbbdbbick,  18  Park  Lane,  W, 
Edb,  N.  J.,  Oakhurst,  Netley  Abbey,  Hants, 
Edgab,  Edgab  GALSTArN,  4  Kensington  Court,  W, 
fEDWARDBS,  T.  Dybb,  5  Hyde  Park  Gate,  8,  W. ;  and  Prinknash  Park, 

Painswick,  Stroud, 
Epwabds,  Habby  Woodwabd,  12  Park  Road,  Beckenkam, 
Edwabds,  Libut.-Gbnebal  Sib  J.  Bbyan,  K.O.M.G.,  O.B.,  9  Wilbraham 

Place,  8.  JV, 
f  Edwabds,  8. 

Eobbton,  Pbofbssob  Hugh  K,l^  St,  Gilett,  Oxford, 
jEldbb,  Fbbdbbick,  21  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
JEldbb,  Wm.  Gbobob,  7  St,  Helen's  Place,  E,C, 
Elgin  &  Kincabdine,  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  K.G.,G.C.S.I.,G.C.I.E., 

18  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Broom  Hall,  Dunfermline,  N.B, 
Eliab,  Colonbl  Robbbt,  Rendham  Barnes,   Saxmundham ;  and  Army 

and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W, 
fELLioT,  Major  E.  H.  M.,  Wolfelee,  Hawick,  N.B. 
Ellis,  Henby  Vaughan,  19  St.  Andrev/s  Mansions,  Dorset  Street,  W, 
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1898 
1883 
1899 
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1900 
1890 
1883 
1895 
1879 
1900 
1893 
1891 
1883 

1889 
1899 

1898 
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1889 
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1905 

1881 

1900 


1901 
1884 
1901 
1889 
1868 
1898 
1890 
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Elwell,  Wm.  £BNESTy  Htyford  Hills,  Weedon, 
Elwbix,  William  R.  G.,  3  Downside  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Emett,  Fbrdebick  W.,  22  Birch  Grove,  Ealing  Common,  W, 
f  English,  Fbbderick  A.,  Addiiigton  Park,  Blast  Croydon, 
Ebbsloh,  E.  C,  21  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C, 
Eyebson,  Waltbb  H.,  cjo  Puranioe  Foods,  Ltd.,  34  Percy  Street,  W. 
EwABT,  JonK,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  ^  Co.,  b  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
fEwiNG,  William,  1 37  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
Etlbs,  Gbobob  Lancblot,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst. C.E.,  12  Dean's  Yard,  West- 
minster, S,  W, 


Faibbaibn,  Andbew  D.,  64  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Faibclough,  B.  a.,  25  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. 

Faibfax,  Chablbs  B.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

f  Faibfax,  E.  Koss,  Macquarie,  lunbridge  Wells. 

f  Faibfax,  J.  Mackenzib,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W. 

fFABBAB,  SiDiTBT  H.,  4  London  Wall  Buildings,  KC, 

Fawcett,  William,  76  Shooter's  HiU  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E* 

Fawns,  Rev.  J.  A.,  c/o  Messrs.  H.  Meade-King  ^  Son,  Bristol. 

Feabnsidbs,  John  Wm.,  ^  Brick  Court,  TBmple,  E.C. 

'Fell,  Abthub,  M.P.,  46  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C. 

Fbnton,  Rev.  Hebbbbt  O.,  B.A.,  69  Culverley  Rood,  Catford,  S.E. 

Febouson,  a.  M.,  Frognal  House,  Frognal,  Ha/mpstead,  N.W. 

Febouson,  John  A.,  Green  Bank,  Tu/nbridye  Wells. 

Febgusson,  Colonel  John  A.,   St.  PkUip's  Lodge,    Cheltenham;  ana 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Febnau,  Henbt  S.,  21  Wool  Exchange,  E.C. 
Festing,  Majob  Abthub  H.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Ztmgeru,  Northern  Nigeria  ; 

and  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
FiFB,  His  Gbace  the  Duke  of,  K.T.,  G.C.V.O.,  15  Portman  Square,  W. 
FiNLAY,  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Robbet  B.,  K,C.,  G.C.M.G.,  3 1  Phillimore  Gardens,  W. 
Finlatson,  David,  48  Redcliffe  Square,  S.W. 
f  FitzGbbald,  William  W.  A.,  Carrigoran,  Newmarket-on- Fergus,  Clare, 

Ireland;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
FiNucANE,  MoBOAN  I.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  10  Ashley  Place,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Fleog,  James  Minteb,  Fairview,  Stanmore;  and  3  Laurence  Pountnn/ 

HUl,  KG. 
Fleming,  Sib  Fbancis,  K.C.M.G.,  9  Sydney  Place,  Onslow  Sqtiare,  S.W.; 

and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Flint,    Joseph,   C.M.G.,   Rosemount,  Sanderstead  Road,    Sanderstead, 

Surrey;  and   The  Niger   Company,  Ltd.,  Surrey  House,   Victoria  , 

Embankment,  W.C. 
Flower,  Alfbbd,  23  Bucklersbury,  E.  C. 
Flux,  William,  Waterton,  Cirencester, 
FoBOAN,  Thomas  H.,  The  Ley,  Northwich. 

FoBLONG,  Captain  Chables  A.,  R.N.,  Gore  Vale,  Emsworth,  Hants. 
FoBTEScuE,  The  Hon.  Dudlet  F.,  9  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
FosTEB,  Abthub  L.,  Sandy,  Limp^ld,  Surrey. 
FowLiE,  William,  15  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
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1904 

1902 

1907 

1907 
1888 
1903 

1905 
1900 

1908 

1898 

1901 
1883 
1881 


Fox,  Francis  Douglas,  M.A.,  M.InKt.C.E.,  19  Kensington  Square,  W, 

Fox,  Hbkrt  Wilhon,  4  HMin  Street,  8,  W. 

Fox-Symons,  Robert,   M.R.C.S.,.  L.R.C.P.,  D.Ph.,  95   Cromwell  Road, 

a,w. 

FoxwBLL,  Douglas  L..  28  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

Francis,  Danibl,  21  Lindfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W, 

fF&ASBR,  John  C,  Bracknowe,  Dundee;  and  Messrs.  Stephen,  Fraaer  ^  Air, 

65  London  Wall,  E.G. 
Freeman. Reginald  F.  Lyne,  12  Tachltrook  Street,  Victoria  Station^  S.IV» 

tFRBMANTLB,     ADMIRAL    THE    HON.    SiR     EdMUND     R.,     G.C.B.,    C.M.G., 

44  Lower  Stoane  Street,  S,  W. 
French,  Sir   Somerset  R.,  K.C.M.G.  {Agent- General  for  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope),  100  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  . 
Frerb,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hugh   Corrie,   Roydon  Rectory,  Diss. 

Norfolk. 
Fuller,  Sir  Thomas  E.,  K.C.M.G-.  25  Bloomihwry  Place,  Brighton. 
Fuller,  W.  W.,  50  Brondesbury  Road,  N.  W. 
Fulton,  John,  26  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 


1898     Galbraith,  John  H.,  32  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

1886     Game,  James  Atlward,  Yeeda  Grange,   Trent,  New  Bamet,  Herts;   and 
2  Easteheap,  E.C. 

1889  Gammidob,   Henry,   Standard  Bank   of  South   Africa,   10   dementis 
Lane,  E.C. 

1902     Gardiner,  Edward  B.,  4e  Bickenhall  Mansions,  Portman  Square,  W. 
1907     Gardner,  Rev.  Richard  Titlet,  M. A.,  Church  Hovse,  Beanos  Yard,  8.  W. 
1879     t^^^JtDN"®!  Stewart,  New  South  Road,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1894     Garnett,  William  J.,  The  Red  House,  Narb&rough,  Leicester. 

1890  Garrison,  W.  Herbert,  F.R.GJS.,  46  Albany  Mansions,  Albert  Bridge 
Road,  8,W. 

1891  Gatty,  Sir  Stbphein  H.,  46  "Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

1891     Gbobgb,  David,  Bank  cf  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
1902     Gbobob,  Major  F.  Nelson,  LoveU  House,  Crawley  ;  and  Junior  Athenaum 

Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1902     GiBBiNos,  Major  Henry  Cornwall  C,  Junior   United  Strvice   Club, 

Charles  Street,  8.  W. 
1905     jOiBBONS,  William  Pike,  J.P.,  Ruiton  House,  Dudley. 
1891     Gibson,  Frank  Wm.,  8  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

1882     tGiFFEN,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Chanctonbury,  Haywards  Heath. 
1 898     Gilbert,  Alfred,  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia,  5  Lothbury,  E,  C. 
1809     tGHi-BBBTSON,  Charles,  16  Gloucester  Walk,  Kensington,  W. 
1886     fC^H-CHRiST,  William,  c/o  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's 

I  Lane,  E.C. 

1882  I  t<3^lLCHRIST,  William  Oswald,  Oakley  Hall,  Basingstoke. 

1902  j  GiLFiLLAN,  Samuel,  2  Billiter  Avenue,  E.C. 
1897  j  GiLijLNDBRS,  James,  41  TooUy  Street,  S.E. 

1903  Gillespie,  William,  23  Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

1907  I  GiLMOUR,  S.  Carter,  3  Vernon  Chambers,  Southampton  Row,  W.C, 
1903  I  Ginsberg,  Israel,  84  Greencroft  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
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1903  GiBDLESTONE,  Nblson,  cJo  AfessTs.  H.  Chaplin  ^Co.,  9  Fenohurdh  St.,  E.C. 

1889  GiHDWOoD,  John,  J.P.,  121  Oakwocd  Court,  W. 
1883     Glanfield,  Gbobob,  Hale  Endf  WoodJ'ord^  Essex, 

1902  Glantawb,  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  The  Chrange,  Swansea. 

1892  Glasgow,  Rt.  Hon.  The  Eahl  op,  G.C.M.G.,  Kelbume,  Fairlie,  KB, 

1883  Glbnbsk,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  139,  Piccadilly,  W, 
1902 '    Goad,  Samuel,  35  Vicarage  Road,  Hastings, 

1888     QoDBT,  Michael  J.,  (?/o  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71  Cornhill,  E,C, 
1888     f Godfrey,  Raymond,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.  {hUe  of  Ceylon),  79  Cornhill, 

E.a 

1894     GoDSAL,  Captain  William,  B.E.,  Wootton  Bassett  8,0.,  Wilts. 
1894     Godson,  Edmund  P.,  Castlewood,  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent, 
1869     Godson,  Gbobqe  R.,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  Kensington,  W, 
1899     Goldie,  Right  Hon.  Sib  George  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Naval  and  Afilitary  Club, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

1891  GoLDMANN,  0.  Sydney,  424  Salisbury  House,  E.C, 

1880  Goldnby,  Sir  John  T.,  J.P.,  Monks  Park,  Corskam,  Wilts, 

1885  GoLDRiNO,  A.  R.,  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines,  202  Salisbury  House,  E.C, 
1882     GoLDSwoBTHY,   Majob-Gbnebal   Walter  T.,   C.B.,    Yaldham  Manor, 

Wrotham^  Kent, 
1908     GoNSALVKS,  Qbobgk,  A.M.Infet.C.E.,  30  College  Boad,  Bromley,  Kent. 

1907  Goodman,  R.  Gwblo,  22  St.  Anii's  Villas,  Netting  Hill,  W, 

1886  Goodman,  Sib  William  Meioh,  K.C.,  Clavadel,  Pit  Farm  Road,  Guild- 

ford, 

1893  GooDSiR,  Gbobqb,  Messrs,  W,  Weddel  ^  Co,,  16  St,  Helen's  Place,  E,C. 

1890  tGoBDON,  Chables  G.,  A.M.lD8tC.E.,  Church  Farm,  Antingham,  North 

Walbham, 
1886     fG\>BDON,  Geobgb  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Boad,  N, 

1904  JC^OKDON,  John  William,  11  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C, 
1893     t^OBDON,  John  Wilton,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 

1892  Gow,  William,  13  Rood  Lane,  E.C. 
1886     t^^owANS,  Louis  F. 

1908  GowBB,  Robert  VauGhan,  Femdale  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

J  886     Gbaham,  Sib  Fbbdbrice,  K.C.B.,  St.  Steplien's  Club,  Westminster,  8.  W, 
1886     t Grant,  Cabdboss,  Bruntsfield,  Bromley  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent, 

1884  Grant,  Henry,  Sydney  Hyrst,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon, 

1903  '  Grant,  Willl&^m  Tarver,  Blenheim  Club,  12  St,  Jameses  Square,  S.W. 

1891  I  Gray,  Benjamin  G,,  4  Inverness  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 

1881  I  Gray,  Robert  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  E,C. 

1898  !  t^RAY,  RobbrtKaye,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Lessness  Park,  Abbey  Wood,  Kent, 

1907  Green,  Fbedebick,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

1908  '  Gbeen,  Fbedebicic  Daniel,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C, 

1888     Gbeen,  Majoe-Gen.  Sib  Henby,    E.C.S.I.,  C.B.,   93   Belgrave  Road, 
S.W. 

1881  tGBEBN,  MoBTON,  J.P.,  820  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
1902     Gbebneb,  Charles  E.,  St,  Marias  Square,  Birmingham, 
1901     Greig,  Henry  R.  W.,  Spynie,  B^gin,  N.B, 

1906     Grenfell,  R.  N.,  16  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.C, 

1882  Grbswell,  Rby.  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Vodington  Rectory,  near  Bridg- 
1  water,  Somerset, 
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1882     Grettom,  Libxtt.-Colonel  Gbobqb  Lb  M.,  49  Drayton  Gardens^  Smith 

Kensingtont  8.W. 

tGBBY,  H  E.  Rt.  Hok.   £abl«   G.C.M.G.,    Government  House,    Ottawa, 
Canada. 

tGBKY,  Gbobge,  FaUoden,  Christon  Bank,  Northumherland. 

Gbibtb,  Nobman  W.,  20  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

GaiFPiTH,  W.  DowNBfl,  4  Bramham  Gardens,  Weth^rby  Road,  8.  W, 

Gbiffith,  W.  L.,  Canada  Government  Office,  17  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 

fGaiFFiTHs,  William,  Oldwell,  Penylan,  Cardiff, 

Gbioson,  Edwasd  Snapb,  16  Ashley  Place,  Westminster,  8,W, 

GBHoiNtoif,  Sib  Johk  J.,  Sose  Hill,  Middle  WdUop,  Stockbridge,  Hants. 

GmLLBMABD,  Abthub  G.,  Eltham,  Kent. 

Gull,  Sib  William  Camebon,  Babt.,  Athenaum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  fF. 

GuTHBue,  Chablbs,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  8.  W. 
1886  >  t^wiLLiAM,  Rbv.  S.  Thobn,  Hampton  Poyle  Rectory,  Oxford, 
1886  !  GwTK,  Walteb  J.,  22  BiUiter  Street,  E.C. 

GwTTUEB,  J.  HowABD,  13  Lancaster  Gate,  W, 


1889 

1906 
1897 
1876 
1903 
1887 
1907 
1885 
1879 
1892 
1878 


1887 


1891 
1898 

1897 
1899 
1882 
1905 
1900 

1902 
1885 
1908 

1889 
1884 
1891 
1905 
1905 
1888 
1892 

1903 
1897 
1898 

1900 
1805 

1877 
1889 


fHAGOABD,  Edwabd,  6  PorchestcT  Place,  Oxford  Square,  W. 

Haikbs,  FieldHarshal  Sib  F.Paul,  G.CB.,  G.C.S.L,  CLE.,  UnUed 
Service  Club,  PaU  Mall,  8.W. 

HalcboWi  James,  18  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Haludat,  John,  5  Holland  Park,  W.;  and  Chicklade  House,  near  Salisbury, 

Halswbll,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

Hamblxnq,  William  G.  A.,  Forest  House,  Queen's  Road,  Reading. 

Hamilton,   Captain  James  de   Coubcy.  R.N.,   82   Southwark  Bridge 
Road,  S.E. 

Hamilton,  Fbbdbbick  H.,  10  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 

fHAMiLTON,  Jambs  G.,  c/o  Post  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Hanbuby-Tracy,  Majob  the  Hon.  Algernon  H,  C,  G.M.G.,  25  Bry 
anston  Sqttare,  W. 

Hanham,  Sir  John  A.,  Bart.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  8  W, 

Hanket,  Ernbst  Alers,  Notion  House,  Chippenham. 

Hanley,  Thomas  J.,  66  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1 1  ANNAN,  Charles  J.,  F.CJ.S.,  Swan  Brewery,  Blackburn. 

IJakson,  Chables  A.,  39  Hans  Mansions,  S.W. 

Habdde,  Gkoroe,  17  Ravenscroft  Park,  High  Bamet. 

Kasx, 'BxawAUi  C,  Western  Australian  Government  Office,  \5   Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

fHARB,  Sholto  H.,  F.R.G,S.,  7  Lifield  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol, 

Habbwood,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  K.C.V.O.,  Harewood  House,  Leeds, 

Habpbb,  Reginald  Tristram,  Church  Hill  House,  Merstham,  Surr&/;  and 
Royal  Soeietie    Club.  63  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

Habbis,  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.,  Bullinghope  Vicarage,  Hereford, 

Haxbis,  Walter  H.,  C.M.G.,  29a  Cornhill,  E.C;  and  Junior  Carlton 
CM,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

fHABBis,  Wolf,  197  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 

Habbison,  Abthub,  L.R.C.P.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigra- 
tion Service),  Grove  Avenue,  Yeovil. 
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1886     fHABRisoK,  Gbneral  Sir  Richaed,  R.E.,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Ashton  Manor, 

Duftsfordf  Exeter, 
1884      Habbold,  Leonard  Fbbdbbick,  67  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 
1893     HarEowrb,  G.  Cabkaby,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C, 

1889  Habbt,  Captain  Thomas  Row,  Morwenatow,  St,  Ives,  CornwaU 

1881  fHABSANT,  Sydney  B.,  90  St.  Gtorge's  Street,  Cape  Tovon,  Cape  Colony, 

1896  Hart,  E.  Aubbby,  Spencer  House,  Adelaide  Road,  Surbiton, 

1901  Habvby,  Thomas  Edwin,  Keiimore,  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate,  N. 
1884  Harwood,  Josbpb,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

1902  Hasiam,  Lbwis,  M.P.,  8  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W. 

1886     fflASLAM,  Ralph  E.,  113  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

1881  Hathbbton,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  C.M.G.,  55  Warvuick  Square,  8,W.;  atid 

Teddesley,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 
1902     Hawkkb,  Rev.  Bbbtbam  R.,  M.A.,   clo  National  Provincial  Bank  of^ 

England,  208  Piccadilly,  W, 
1893     fHAWTHOBN,  Reginald  W.  E.,  P,0,  Box  \\25,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1900  tHAWTHORN,  Walter,  The  Harbour,  Rhyl. 

1902  tHAY,  Majob  Abthub  E.,  LaU  R.A,,  25  Sheffield  Terrace,  Campden  Hill, 

W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 

1896  t^AY,  Colonel  Chables,  Robin's  Croft,  Chilham,  Canterbury, 
,  1886     Hay,  Sir  James  Shaw,  K.C.M.G.,  42  Lexham  Gardens,  W. 

1899     Haybs-Sadlbb,  Colonel  Sib  Jambs,  K.C.M.G.,  73  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 

1892  Hayman,  Henby,  18  Pembridge  Square,  W.;  and  3  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 

1890  Haynes,  T.  H.,  1  Endsleigh  Terrace,  Tavistock;  and  MontebeUo  Islands^ 

North'  West  Australia, 

1882  Haywabd,  J.  R,  Aroona,  Freshford,  Bath. 

1903  Head,  James,  40  Lowndes  Square,  S.W.;  and  Inverailort,  Inverness-shire, 
1899     Hbaley,  Gebald  E.  Chadwyck,  B.A.,  20  Rutland  Gate,  S,W, 

1890     Heath,  Commandeb  Geobgb  P.,  R.N.,  30  Bramham  Gardens,  S,W, 

1888  Hectob,  Albxandeb. 

1901  Hedges,  George  A.  M.,  43  Gwendolen  Avenue,  Putney,  8.W, 

1886  Hedgman,  W.  Jambs,  Sa^Ua  Clara,  Highland  Road,  Bromley,  Kent, 

1906  Heeles,  Matthew  G.,  11  Kensington  Gore,  S.W. 

1887  Hegan,  Chables  J.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1893  Heinekey,  Robebt  B.,  36  Egerton  Gardens,  S.W. 

1897  tHBNDBBSON,  Geobgb  T.,  7  BiUiter  Square,  E.C. 

1903     Henderson,  James  A.  Leo,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  120  Bishapsgate  Street,  E.C. 

1889  Henderson,  J.  C.  A.,  120  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C, 

1908     Henderson,  Admiral  Wm.   Haunam,   12  Vicarage  Gardens,  Kensing- 
ton, W, 
1897      tHBNNiNG,  RoDOLF  H.,  2  Mount  Street,  W. 

1907  Hbnty,  Walter,  32  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
1886     Hepburn,  Andbew,  24  St,  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 

1884      Hebiot,    Majob-Genbbal    James  A.    Mackay,   R.M.L.I.,  cjo    Messrs, 

StUwell  #  Sons,  42  Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 
1883     ^Rv^RYv,Y,  Dudley  F.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Wes^elds,  Aldebwgh,  Suffolk. 
1895     Hervey,  Matthew  W.,  M.Inbt.CE.,  East  Bilmy  Hall,  East  Dereham, 

Norfolk. 
1895     Hervky,  Valentine  S.,  54  Ketisington  Court,  W, 
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1884 

1902 
1902 

1905 

1887 
1880 
1906 
1897 
1895 

1897 
1886 
1903 

1902 

1904 

1883 
1883 
1905 
1888 

1903 

190G 
1898 
1879 
1886 
1895 
1887 
1891 

1901 
1906 
1880 
1908 
1906 
1888 
1884 
1884 

1890 

1907 

1879 


HwsB,  F.  K.,  Eastern  Extension^  ^c,   TeUgrwph  Co,,  LimUed,  EUctra 

House f  Moorgate,  E.  C. 
Hetdeman,  Harry,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  3  PiccadiVyj  Manchester, 
HmDiwoH,  P.  C.  V.D.  P.,  cfo  Standard  Bank  of  SofUh  Africa ,  10  Clemenfe 

Lane,  E,C. 
Hill,  Sib  Clement  Lloyd,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  13  Chesterfield  Street, 

May  fair,  W, 
Hill,  Edward  C.  H.,  52  Longton  Grove,  Sydenham,  8.E. 
fHiLL,  Jamxs  a.,  19  Jones  Street j  Kimherleyf  Cape  Colony, 
Hill,  Thomas  A.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Normanton  House,  Plumtree,  Nottingham, 
f  Hilubr,  Alfred  P.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  MarJcyate  Cell,  Dunstable, 
fHiLLVAK,  Valentine  A.,  C.E.,  Moorafnbine,  38  Woodstock  Boad,  Redland 

Green,  Bristol, 
Hillson,  John  C,  The  Bungalow,  Symond^s  Yat,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 
fHiLTON,  C.  Shirreff  B.,  41  Roland  Gardens,  S.W. 
HiMB,  LiBUT.-CoLONEL  RioHT  HoN.  SiB  AxBERT  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  61  Burtou 

Court,  Chelsea,  S,  W. 
Hind-Smith,  Wm.  Wilson,  F.R.G.S.,   Tamworth,  196  KingshaU  Road, 

Beckenham, 
fHiNDLiv,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  HindHp  Hall,  Worcester ;  and  52  Mount 

Street,  W. 
f  HiNDSON,  Eldred  Grave. 

HiNOLBY,  Sir  Georob  B  ,  Bart.,  High  Park,  Droitwich, 
Hitchcock,  Walter  M.,  48  The  Memorial  Had,  Farringdon  Street,  E.G. 
HoARE,  Edward  Brodie,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,  W. ;  and  Tenchleys, 

Limpsfield,  Surrey, 
HoATHBR,   Charles  A.,  Broomfield  House,  Kidmore  Road,   Caversham 

Heights,  Reading, 
HoBLYN,  Charles  D.,  25  Tipper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.  W, 
fHoDOSoN,  Gerald  Tylston,  B.A.,  Blaniyre,  Harpenden,  Hrtfordshire. 
fHoDOSON,  H.  Tylston,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire, 
HoFFMBiSTBR,  C.  R.,  64  Quecnsborough  Terrace,  W, 
Hogan,  Jambs  F. 

f  Hogarth,  Francis,  Sacktnlle  House,  Sevenoaks, 
Hogg,    Henry    Roughton,   2    Vicarage    Gate,   Kensington,    W,;    and 

Cheniston,  Upper  Macedon,  Victoria, 
Holland,  Alfred  R.,  66  Tkmple  Chambers,  Te^nple  Avenue,  E,C. 
Holmes,  Frank,  c\o  Hong  Konq  ^'  Shanghai  Bank,  31  Lombard  Street,  E.  0. 
Holmbsted,  Ernest  A.,  Falkland  House,  Linden  Road,  Bedford. 
Hood,  James  N.,  Woodside,  Muirfield  Road,  Inverness. 
HooKE,  Rev.  Daniel  Burford,  Bonchurch  Lodge,  Bamet. 
Hoofer,  George  N.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  ElmUigh,  Hayne  Road,  Beckenham, 
Hopkins,  Edward,  Claremont,  Nutfield,  Surrey. 
Hopkins,  John,  Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;   and 

79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
Hopkins,  T.  Hoixis,  Leeonfield,  Mount  Park  Road,  Ealing,  W, ;  and 

.   9  Fore  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 
Hofwood,  Sir  Francis  J.  S.,   K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,   13  Homton  Street, 

Kensington,  W, 
HoRA,  Jambs,  123  Victoria  Street,  S.W,  ;  and  147  Cannon  Street,  E,C, 
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1903 

1905 

1892 

1895 

1906  I 

1906 

1876 

1886 

1881 
1880 
1884 
1893 

1902 
1904 

1896 

1907 

1897 


1900 
1889 
1902 
1881 
1907 
1880 
1893 

1884 


1903 
1886 
1890 
1889 
1901 
1886 
1900 
1890 


1897 

1898 
1905 
1894 
1884 
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HoBOBRK,  Lieut.  Lionel  H.,  R.N.,  Chart  Lodge^  Weyhridge, 

Horn,  Frederick  J.,  8  Arthur  Street  West^  London  Bridge^  E,C. 

Horn,  Thomas  Sutherland,  6  St.  Helen's  Placet  E,C, 

Horn,  Wm.  Austin,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 

HouLDER,  Alfred  H.,  146  LeadenhaU  Street^  E.C, 

HouLDBR,  Augustus  F.,  146  LeadenhaU  Street,  ELC, 

f HousTouN,  Gborgb  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  "Renfrewshire,  N.B, 

HuoHBSy  George,  F.C.S.,  155  Fenchurch  Stteet,  E.C, ;  and  Bridgetown, 
Barbados, 

tHuoHBS,  John,  F.C.S.,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C, 

f  Hughes,  Command br  R.  Jukes,  R.N.,  Whiddon,  Newton  Abbot, 

f  Hull,  W.  Winstanley,  St.  Ann's  Heath,  Virginia  Water,  Surrey. 

HuMBY,  Henry  G.,  M.Inst  C.E.,  50  Campden  HiU  Court,  Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Hunt,  Frank,  Earls  Colne,  Essex, 

Hutchinson,  H.  Charles,  Messrs,  Millers,  Ltd,,  Surrey  House,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W,C. 

HuTTON,  Lirut.General  Sib  Edward  T.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Field  Place, 
Horsham  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mail,  S,  W. 

fHuTTON,  J.  Arthur,  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  15  Cross  Street, 
Manchester. 

Hyams,  Frank,  128  New  Bond  Street,  W, 


Ibbs,  Percy  Mavon,  25  Wellington  Square,  S.  W, 

tlEYBRS,  George  M.,  Ballinagarde,  Limerick,  Ireland, 

flMBOTH,  GusrAv,  427  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E,C. 

Ingram,  Sir  William  J.,  Bart.,  65  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W. 

Inskipp,  Percy  S.,  British  South  Africa  Co., 2  LondonWafl Buildings,  E.C. 

Iryinb,  Thomas  W.,  17  Aldermanbury,  E.C, 

Irwbll,  Hbrman,  U  Park  Square    West,  BegenCs  Park,  N.W.;   and  24 

Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Isaacs,  Jacob,  9a  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 


Jackson,  Lieut.-Oolonkl  Andrew  M.,  Victoria  Chambers,  Hull, 

f  Jackson,  Jambs,  J.P.,  The  Homemead,  Heacham,  Norfolk, 

Jackson,  Robert  E.,  St,  Albans  Priory,  Wallingford. 

f  Jackson,  Sib  Thomas,  Bart.,  Stansted  House,  Stansied,  Essex, 

Jacobs,  John  I.,  10  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W, 

Jacomb,  Reginald  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C, 

Jambs,  R.  Bouchbb,  HaUsannery,  Bid^ord. 

f  Jamibson,  William,  care  of  Broken  HiU  Proprietary  Company ^  31  Queen 

Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Jarvis,  Libut.-Colonel  a.  Weston,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  66  Park  Street, 

Grosvenor  Square,  W, 
Jeans,  Richard  W.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Threadneedle  Street,  E  C, 
f  Jebb,  Richard,  32  Hanover  House,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W. 
Jefferson,  Harry  Wyndham,  26  Austin  Fiiars,  E.  C. 
tJRFFRAY.  R.  J.,  46  Elm  Park  Road,  S.W. 
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1905  I  Jenkins,  Hon.  John  Ot.  {Agent- General  for  South  Australia),  28  Bishops- 
i  gate  Street,  KC. 

1890  I  Jbnkinson,  William  W.,  6  Moorgate  Street,  E.C» 

1895  I  Jennings,  Gilbebt  D.,  28  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 

1889  '  Jbbninoham,  Sib  Hubbbt  E.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  91  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. ; 
I  and  Longridge  Towers,  Berwick, 

1890  I  fJ^RSET,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Osterley  Park, 

Isleworth ;  and  Middleton  Park,  Bicester, 
1903     Johnson,  Captain  J.  Vinbb,  St.  Julians,  Milborne  Port,  Somerset, 
1884     Johnson,  Fbedbbick  Wm.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Pilgrim  Croft,  Hollinghovrne, 

Maidstone. 
1894     Johnson,  Godfbby  B.,  8  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

1896  Johnson,  L.  O.,  1  Snow  Hill,  E.C. 

1 902     Johnston,  Gbobqe  Lawson,  29  Portman  Square,  W, 

1906  Johnstone,  Edwabd,  Cambridge  House,  131  CamHterwell  Boad,  S.E. 
1893     JoNES;  SiB  Alfbed  lt.f  K.O.M.G.,  Messrs,  Elder,  Dempster  ^  Co.,  Colonial 

House,  20  Water  Street,  Liverpool, 

1 907  Jones,  Fbedbbick  R.,  Prospect  Lodge,  London  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1884     t^^^^^S'  Hbnbt,  Bramley  Dene,  Branksome  Park,  Bournemouth, 

1899  Jones,  Captain  Hbnby  M.,  V.C,  United  Service  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 

1884  Jones,  Sib  W.  H.  Quatlb,  Barton  Mere,  Burg  St.  Edmunds, 

1889  Jones,  William  T.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1907  fJoNssoN,  F.  L.,  ejo  Bank  of  Africa,  113  Cannon  Street,  B.C. 

1898  Joshua,  Abbam,  12  CoUingham  Gardens,  S.W. 

1886  JosLiN,  Henbt,  Gaynes  Park,  Upminster,  Essex, 

1889  Justice,  Majob-Genebal   W.   Clivb,  C.M.G.,  Hinstock,  Farnborough, 
Hants. 


1898 
1890 
1885 
1902 
1903 
1871 
1877 

1898 


1896 
1894 
1881 
1903 
1874 
1907 

1905 
1901 
1886 


f  Kaufman,  Chables,  12  Berkeley  Street,  W, 

Ebabton,  Geoboe  H.,  Hurst  Dene,  Ore,  Sussex. 

Keep,  Chables  J.,  96  HazelvUle  Road,  Homsey  Lane,  N, 

Keep,  Ronald,  Woollet  Hall,  North  Cray,  Foots  Cray,  S.O.,  Kent, 

Kbhbmann,  L.,  cJo  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's  Lane,  E,C 

Keith-Douglas,  Stewabt  M.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Kennedy,  John  Mubbat,  KnockraUing,  Dairy,    Galloway,  N,B.;    and 

New  University  Club,  S.W, 
fKBNNEDT,  Pitt,  14  Pembridge  Place,  W. ;  and  United  University  Cluh, 

Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 
Kent,  Robbbt^T.,  24  Portland  Place,  W, 
fKENTON,  James,  WaJlshaw  Hall,  Bury, 
EIeswiok,  James  J.,  Verdley  Place,  Ftmhurst,  Sussex. 
fKBSwiCK,  William,  M.P.,  Eastwick  Park,  Leatherhead. 
Key,  Rey.  Sib  John  K.  C,  Babt.,  Little  Wittenham  Rectory,  Abingdon. 
KiMBBB,  Sib  Henby,  Babt.,  M.P.,  79  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
King,  Chables,  Courtlees,  Westhall  Road,  Upper  Warlingham,  Surrey;  an 

20  Eastcheap,  E.C. 
tKiNG,  Henby  Douglas,  52  Queensborough  Terrace,  W. 
tE[iNGDON,  Henby  F.,  Quethioek,  Castle  Road,  Horsdl,  Woking. 
KiNNAiBD,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  1  PaU  Mall  East,  S.  W. 
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Year  ol 

Rleofcicd. 

1907  Kingston,  Clbmbnt  U.,  Australian  Mortgage  Co.y  13  Leadenhall  Street , 
EC. 

1902  Kirkcaldy,  Norman  M.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  F.G.S. 
1906  KiRKWooD,  Montague,  Stoner  House,  Peterffield. 
1906     Ktrkwood,  Townsbnd  M.,  12  Egerton  Gardens,  S.W, 

1898  KiTCBiNG,  Henrt,  J.  p.,  The  Grange,  Great  Ay  ion,  YorJcs. 

1908  Hitching,   John,    Oaklands,   Kingston   Hill,  Surrey;   and   Branksome 
HaU,  Darlington, 

1899  KxEiN,  Waltbr  G.,  24  Bdsize Park,  N.W. 
1902     t^RAUss,  Hbnby  J.,  101  Hatton  Garden,  E,C. 
1891     Kbohn,  Hbbman  A.,  B.A.,  Maldon  Court,  Maldon,  Essex, 


1888  Laqden,  Sir  Godpbey  Y.,  K.C.M.G.,  77ie  Croft,  Walton-mi-Thames 

1891  fliAiNG,  Jambs  Egbert,  7  Australian  Avenue,  E.C, 

1895  Lamington,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  26  Wilton 
Orescent,  S.W. 

1876     t^J^NDALE,  Walter,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

1906  Landau,  Max,  47  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1887     Lane,  Majob-Gbneral  Sir  Ronald  B.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Boyal  Hospital, 

Chelsea,  S,W. 
1881      Lamgton,  Jambs,  HiVfield,  Reigate. 

1883  t^ANBDOWNE,  RiGHT  HoN.  THE  MaRQUIS  OF,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.,  Lamdowne  House,  64  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  and  Bowood, 
near  Calne,  Wiltshire, 

1876     fl^^D^J^t  W.  G.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Ball  Mall,  S.W. 

1881      Laughland,  James,  60  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

1876     Lawrence,  W.  F.,  27  JSkUon  Square,  S.W.;  Cowesjidd  House,  Salisbury; 

and  New  University  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 
1886     tliAWRiE,  Alex.  Cecil,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

1892  Lawson,  Robertson,  34  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1894     Leake,  Wm.  Martin,  Ceylon  Association,  61  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1 896  Lee,  Arthur  M.,  Brynbanon,  Bala,  Wales. 

1886     Leb,  Henry  William,  24  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
1899     Lbbchman,  Christopher  A.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
1896     Lbbson,  William  F.,  33  Oakhill  Court,  East  Putney,  S.W. 

1889  Lb  Gros,  Gbrtaise,  Seafield,  Jersey. 

1892     Le  Maistre,  John  Le  B.,  Messrs.  G.  Balleine  <^  Co.,  Jersey. 

1889     Leuchabs,  John  W.,  24  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

1902     ILever,  Wm.  Heskbth,  M.P.,  Thornton  Manor,  Thornton  Hough,  Chester; 

and  41 A  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 
1873     Levey,  G.  Collins,   C.M.G.,  National  Liberal   Club,   Whitehall  Place, 

S.W. 

1899     Levy,  B.  W.,  Messrs.  D.  Cohen  ^  Co.,  17  Tok&nhouse  Yard,  E.C. 
1886     Lewis,  Isaac,  14  Stratton  Street,  W. ;  and  Threadneedle  House,  E.C. 
1905     Likely,  Hastings,  16  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

1907  fLiLFORD,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Lilford  Hall,  Ounile,  Northan-ts. 
1907      LiLiENFBLD,  KiCHARD,  6  Bryanstou  Square^  W. 

1884  Little,  J.  Stanley,  ^w^Aors'  Club,  Whitehall  Court,  S.J^, 
1886     fLiTTLEJOHN,  Robert,  8  Cavendish  Square,  W. 


Besidewl  I  allows. 
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Year  of 
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1874 

1888 

1888 

1900 

1890 

1899 

1881 
•1887 
1886 

1889 
1886 
1884 
1899 
1877 

1907 
1886 
1886 
1879 

1907 

1904 
1885 
1906 

1886 


1905 
1904 

1885 
1885 

1901 
1899 
1896 
1900 
1873 
1889 
1889 
1881 
1893 
1897 

1907 


LiTTLBTONy  Thb  Hon.  Hbnrt  S.,  Lovelands^  Walt<m-oH-the-HiU,  Epsom. 

LiTBSiT,  Sib  Gbobgb,  Shagbrook,  Reigate, 

liiMWSLtSt  Sib  Robbbt  B.,  K.C.M.G-.,  Hartley  WifUney^  Hants, 

fliLOTD,  Abthub,  12  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Llotd,  F.  Gbahak,  40  King  Street,  Gheapside,  E.C, 

fLLOYD,  Fbank,  Coombe  H<mse,  Croydon;  and  4  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 

Street,  KC, 
Lloyd,  Bichabd  Duppa,  2  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W. 
fliOE-wENTHAL,  Lbopold,  126  PHncss  Road,  Liverpool, 
fLoNOSTAFF,  0BOBGB  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Highlands,  Putnsy  Hsoth,  S.W. ; 

and  Taitehen,  Morthoe,  near  Iljracombe, 
LoBiNOy  Abteub  H.y  IS  Nevem  Square,  S.  W. 
fLoTKiANy  Maubicb  Johk,  Redwood,  SpyUxw  Road,  Edinburgh, 
LoYE,  William  McNauohton,  8  BunhiU  Row,  E  C, 
Lowe,  SamuAl,  Meadowbank,  Hadl«f  Wood,  Middlesex, 
LuBBocKy  Sib  Nbyilb,  K.C.I)i.a.,   20  Eastcheap,  E,C.;  and  65  Earl's 

Court  Square,  S,W, 
fLucAS,  Sir  Chaelks  P.,  K.C.M.a.,  C.B.,  77  St.  George's  Road,  S  W. 
Lumoaib,  Gbobge,  KUdare,  Hove  Park  Villas,  Hove,  Sussex. 
Lyall,  Rooeb  Campbell,  United  University  Club,  Pall  MaU  East,  S,  W. 
f  Lybll,  Captain  Fbancis  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place,  S.  W. ;  and  Naval  and 

Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
Ltkch,  Captain  C.  W.  D.,  c\o  London  ^  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  Javnes's 

Square,  S.W. 
Lynn,  HughSpbncbb,  118  Palace  Chamhers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
f  Lyon,  Gbobob  0.,  Eton,  Berwick,  Victoria. 
Lyttelton,  The  Eight  Hon.  Alfbed,   K.C,  M.P.,  16    Great   College 

Street,  S.W. 
fLYTTELTON,  Thb  Hon.  G.  W.  Spbncbb,  O.B.,  49  HUl  Street,  Berkeley 

Square,  W, 


Mary,  Joseph,  The  Oaklands,  White  Cross  Road,  Hereford. 
MacAlisteb,  G.  Ian,  Roya^  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9  Conduit 

Street,  JV. 
Macalistbb,  Jambs,  Ethdstane,  32  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
fMACAN,  J.  J.,  M. A.,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  Crossgates,  Cheam,  Surrey ;  and 

Rockhampton,  Queensland, 
fMACABTNEY,  Rbv.  Hu8SEY  B.,  M.A.,  78  Elm  Park  Mansions,  Chelsea,  S.  W, 
MacCaw,  William  J.  M.,  M.P.,  194  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 
Macdonald,  Geobgb,  2  Amherst  Park,  Stanford  Hill,  N. 
fMACDONALD,  Hbctob,  481  Bourkc  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
f  Macfablan,  Albxandeb,  Rosermmnt,  Tain,  N.B. 

tMACFABLANE,  Jambs  G.,  Msssts.  W.  Dunu  ^  Co.,  Broad  St.  Avenue,  E,C. 
f  Macfib,  John  W.,  Rowton  Hall,  Chester. 
Mackay,  a.  Mackenzie,  50  lAme  Street,  E.C. 
Macxay,  Donald,  Reay  Villa,  Bodenham  Road,  Hereford, 
tMACKAY,  Sib  Jambs  L„   G.C.M.G.,  K.C.LE.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W, 
Macxay,  John  C,  A.M.Iiisb.C.E.,  Bitterley,  Ludlow. 


878  Bo-yal  Colonial  Instihite, 

Tear  of 
BlectiOD. 

1885  I    fMACKSMSIB,  COLIK. 

1890  I  MACKENZiB,SiaGEOBOBS.,K.C.M.G-.,C.B.,28  (t^.  Winchester  Strsct,  E.C. 
1908  !  Mackib,  John,  Authors*  Club,  4  Whitehall  Court,  8,W.,  and  Rottingdean, 

Brighton. 
1899     fMACKiNNON,  Duncan,  16  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
1902     Mackintosh,  Duncan,  5  Adamson  Road,  Hampstead,  N,W, 
1896     fMAcLiBAY,  Sinclair,  Messrs.  D.  Macneill  ^  Co.,  Winchester  Rouse,  E.C. 
1905     Macmaster,  Donald  (K.C.  of  Canada),  Ia  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 
1887      Macmillan,  Maubicb,  St.  Martinis  Street,  Leicester  Square^  W.C, 
1892     Macphail,  Alexander  J.,  35  Ltwisham  Park,  S.E. 

1882  MacBostt,  Alezandbb^  WestBemk  House,  Esher, 

1883  McAbthub,  Wm.  Albxandbb,  15  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.C 

1892  fMcGoNNELL,  Abthub  J.,  8  CoUingham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

1893  McOoNNELL,  Fbbdebick  v.,  Carnfield  Place,  Hatfield,  Herts. 

1883  McDonald,  Jambs  E.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 

1882     McDoNBLL,  Abthub  W.,  2  Rectory  Place,  Portsmouth  Road,  Guildford. 
1882  I  McEachabn,   Sib  Malcolm   D.,    Overstone  Park,   Northampton;     and 
BiUiter  Square  Buildings,  E.C. 

1882  McEuBN,  David  Paintbb,  24  Pembridge  Sqttare,  W, 

1898  McFablane,  William,  Messrs.  W.  Dunn  ^  Co.,  43  Broad  Street  Avenue, 

E.C. 

1899  McGaw,  John  Thobubn,  ^rawiAaW,  Wamham,  Horsham. 
1879     McIlwbaith,  Andrew,  BiUiter  Square  Buildings,  E.C. 

1884  McInttrb,  J.  P.,  3  New  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

1905     McKbnzib,  Fbedbbick  A.,  15  Museum  Mansion,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

1886  McLean,  Nobman,  West  HaU,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

1899      Maquibb,  Thomas  Millbb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  10  EarVs  Court  Square,  S.W. 
1895     Malcomson,  David,  care  of  Messrs.  Coutts  ^  Co.,  440  Strand,  W.C. 

1883  Manlbt,  William,  50  Croydon  Grove,  Croydon. 

1901      fMANNBBS;  Chables,  Lords  Wood  Lane,  Luton,  Chatham. 
1892     Mabdbn,  William,  5  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

\  886     Mabks,  David,  cjo  National  Provincial  Bank,  88  Cromwell  Road,  S.  W. 
1904     Mablbobough,    His    Gbacb  the    Duke    op,    K.G.,   Blenheim  Palace, 
Woodstock. 

1885  Mabbdbn,  Thb  Eight  Rbv.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Dyrham  Lodge,  Clifton  Park, 

Bristol. 

1881  Marshall,  Ernest  Luxmoobb,  9  St.  Helenas  Place,  E.C. 
1889     f Marshall,  Hbnbt  B.,  3  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

1901     Marshall,  Legh  R.  H.,  M.B.,  Blackie  House,  University  Hall,  Edinburgh. 
1908     Mabshall,  Thomas  F.,  154  Gresham  House,  E.C. 

1882  t^^^^^TiN,  Fbancis,  The  Grange,  Wroxham,  Norfolk. 

1889     Mabtin,  James,  Sunnyside,  58  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. ;  and 
Suffolk  House,  Lauretwe  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 

1884  Mathbbs,  Edward  P.,  6  Q^een's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. ;  and  50  Old  Broad 

Street,  E.C. 

1 886  tMATHBSON,  Alex.  Pebceval,  National  Liberal  Clul),  Whitehall  Place.  8.  W. 
1901      Mathibson,   James    Fbancis,  M.A.,    13    Langland    Gardens,  Finchley 

Road,N.W. 
1893     Maton,  Lbonabd  J.,  B.A.,  15  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 
1886  '  Matthews,  James,  Lemington  Hall,  Scotswood  R.S.O.,  Northumberland. 


Year  of 
Kleotion 

189i 

1894 

1903 

1899 

1899 
1878 
1886 
1906 

1906 
1907 
1892 
1889 

1877 
1904 
1878 

1899 
1905 
1889 
1901 
1908 

1901 

1907 

1897 
1895 

1901 
1898 

1902 

1898 
1895 
1878 
1907 

1885 
1895 
1904 

1884 
1885 
1903 
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Maubice,  John  A.,  Elm  Grove,  Dawlish, 

Mbad,  Fsbdebick,  Th$  MooringSy  St.  Albans, 

fMEDHUBST,  Fbancis  HASTINGS,  13  Victoria  Street  ^  8.W, 

fMBBBON,  Edwabd  Ttckbb,  RN.,  17  Liverpool  Boad,  Kingston  Hill, 

NorbUon, 
tMBBSoK,  Fbedbbicv,  17  Liverpool  Road,  Kingston  Hill,  Norbiton, 
Msinbbtzhagbn,  Ebnbst  Louis,  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  8,  W, 
Mblhttish,  William,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue^  W,C, 
Mbluss,  Joun  C,  M.Inst.C.B.,  F.Q-.S.,  Lenewood,  HoUycroft  Avenue, 

Hampstead,  KW. 
Mebcbb,  Wiff.  Alexakbeb,  85  London  Wall,  E.C. 
Mbbton,  Thomas  D.,  Elcomleigh,  Mayfield  Road,  Weyhridge, 
Mbssbb,  Allan  E.,  14  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C. 
Mbtcalfb,  Sib  Chablbs  H.  T.,  Babt.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 

8.W. 
fMBTCAUn,  Fbanx  E.,  Gloucester  House,  Stonebridge  Park,  N,W, 
Metcalfb,  Joseph,  cjo  Bryant  Trading  Syndicate,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  EC. 
Mbwbubn,  William  B.,  J.P.,  cjo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71   Cornhill^ 

EC. 
fldicHAELis,  Max,  Jhndridge  Court,  Oxted,  Surrey. 
MicBELL,  Sib  Lewis  L.,  Powyslea,  Hatfield  Road,  St.  Albans, 
Mn.T.BB,  Chablbs  A.  DtTFF,  9  Warwick  Square,  S.  W, 
MiLLBB,  Edwabd  H.,  142  I/ong  Acre,  W.C. 
MiLLBB,  James,  7%«  Cottage,  Highwood  Hill,  Mill  Hill,  Middlesex;  and 

2  Billiter  Avenue,  E.C. 
tMiLLioAN,  Geobge,  Msssts.  Bebenhoms,  Limited,  18  St.  HeUai's  Street, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
fMiLLS,    LnnjT.-CoLONEL    Dudley    A.,   R.E.,   Broadlands,    Grouville, 

Jersey :  and  Athenaum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
tMiLLS,  Thomas,  Longdown  House,  Sandhurst,  Berks. 
MiLNBB,  The  Eight  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  47  Buke  Street, 

St.  James*,  S.  W. ;  Brooks's  Club,  S.  W.  ;  and  Slurry  Court,  Canterbury. 
MiLNBB,  Thomas  J.,  25  Albany  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 
MiNTo,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,   G.M.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.M.I.E., 

Government  House,  Calcutta  ;  and  Minto  House,  Hawick,  N.B. 
MrrcHBLL,  Ebnbst  J.  D.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  1p  Oxford  and  Can^ 

bridge  Mansions,  W. 
fMiTCHBLL,  James,  Lanheme,  Shillingford  Hill,  WaUingford,  Berks. 
f Mitchell,  John  Stetenson,  8  Chiswell  Street,  E.C. 
MocATTA,  Ebnest  Or,,  4  Tkrogmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 
Moffat,  Robebt  Unwin,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  CM.,  P.O.  Box  27,  Bvlawayo, 

Rhodesia. 
fMoiB,  Robebt  N.,  5  Lyncrqft  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
MoLTENO,  Pebct  Allpobt,  M.P.,  10  Palace  Court,  Bayswater,  W. 
Monk-Bbetton,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  C.B.,  16  Princes  Gardens,  S.W.;  and 

Conybora,  Lewes. 
MoNTEFiOBE,  Hebbbbt  B.,  7  Belstze  Avenue,  N.W. 
MoNTEFioBE,  JosEPH  G.,  4  Powts  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
Montgombby,  Rt.  Rev,  Bishop  H.  H.,   B.D.,  Society  for  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel,  16  Tufton  Street,  S.W. 


880  Boyal  Ookmial  Institute. 

Year  of 


Blection, 
1894 
1885 
1903 
1891 
1903 
1883 

1887 

1885 
1903 

1891 
1894 
1900 
1868 

1900 
1903 
1897 
1900 

1887 
1886 
1904 
1904 
1902 
1885 
1896 
1888 
1906 
1902 
1897 
1907 
1902 
1896 
1899 


1885 
1901 

1904 
1901 

1901 


1876 
1906 


tMooK,  Edwabd  R.  p.,  6  Onslow  Gardens^  S.W, 

MooBB,  Arthub  Chmolm,  23  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W,C. 

MooBB,  Major  Arthur  T.,  R.E.,  The  Grange,  GUlingham,  Kent. 

MooRB,  York  T.  G.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C  P.,  14  Lewisham  HUl,  8.E. 

MooRHBADy  Edward. 

tMooRHousB,  Edward,  care  qf  Bank  qf  New  Zealand,  1  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.a 
Moor-Radford,  Alpbkd,  59    Queen's   Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W.;  and 

2  Hare  Court,  Temple,  E.C, 
MoREiNG,  Charlbs  Ambrnon,  M.Iii8t.C.  R.,  F.a.S.,  Moore  Place,  Esher. 
Morgan,  Benjamin  H.,  Queen  Anne's  Chambers,  Broadway,  Westminster, 

8,W, 
Morgan,  LiBur.-CoLoiraL  A.  Hickman,  D.S.O.,  14  Grosvenor  Place,  8,  W, 
fMoROAN,  GwTN  Vauohan,  5  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W, 
Morgan,  Pbnby  Vaughan,  7  Park  Lane,  W, 
Morgan,  Sbptimus  Vauohan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W,;  and  42  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Morgan,  Aldbrman  Sir  Waltmb  Vauohan,  Bart.,  2  Whitehall  Court,  8.  W. 
MoHSB,  GiLBBRT,  Crowu  Brewery,  Loweetoft. 
fMoRBBix,  John  Bowes,  30  St,  Marf/s,  York. 
Morrison.  Jambs  K.,  10  Eton  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.;  and 

Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
tMoRRisoN,  John  S.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Morrison,  Waltbr,  Malham  Tarn,  Settle;  and  77  CromweU  Road,  8.  W. 
Morton,  Richard  F.,  38  Grange  Crescent,  Sharrow,  Sheffield. 
MosBLY,  Alfrbd,  C.M.Q.,  West  Lodge,  Hddley  Wood,  Bamet. 
Mosbnthal,  Qforgb  J.  S.,  190  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
Mosbnthal,  Harry,  19  Green  Street,  W. 
Moulsdalb,  William  E..  24  Chapel  Street,  Liverfool. 
MoTSBY,  Henry  L.,  I.8.O.,  cjo  Messrs,  H,  S,  King  #  Co.,  65  Cornhiil,  E.  C. 
Mugford,  Captain  Samuel,  9  Marine  Road,  Eastbourne. 
MuuLBR,  Robert. 

MuNN,  Winchester,  Laverstoke,  near  Whitchurch,  Hants. 
MuNRo,  James,  68  Merchiston  Avenue,  Edinburgh. 
Murdoch,  John,  52  LeadenhaU  Street,  E,C, 
Mure,  Sm  Andrew,  4  McLaren  Road,  Neunngton,  Edinburgh. 
Murray,  The  Hon.  Alexander  O.  (Master  of  Elibank),  M.P.,  Juniper 

Bank,  Walkerbum,  Peeblesshire  ;  and  Brooks's  Club,  St.  James's  Street, 

S,W. 
fMuBRAY,  Charles,  Eastcote  Place,  Pinner,  Middlesex. 
Murray,   The  Hon.  Charles  G.,    Ovington  House,  Ovington  Square, 

S,W.  ;  and  Brooks s  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Mubrat,  Colin  A.,  I.S.O.,  ojo  National  Provincial  Bank,  Folkestone, 
MuBTON,  Sir  Walter,  C.B.,  Saxbys,  Chislehurst;  and  Devonshire  Club, 

St,  James's  Street,  S.W. 
tMusGBAVB,  Captain  Herbert,  R.E.,  Hurst-an-Clays,  East  Grinstead. 


tNAiRw,  John,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Nathan,  Frank  B.,  29  Brudenell  Avenue,  Leeds, 
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1889 

1887 
1885 
1881 
1886 
1894 
1888 
1903 
1881 
1893 
1904 

1882 
1889 
1888 
1896 
1886 
1904 

1891 
1903 
1896 
1907 
1889 
1878 
1894 

1891 


1904 
1906 
1898 
1897 
1888 

1889 

1904 
1903 
1907 
1904 
1883 
1897 

1889 
1872 

1904 


Nathak,    Georob   I.,    efo    Meun.    I.   Salaman   f   Co,,  46   MonkweU 

Street,  RC. 
f  Nathan,  Joseph  E.,  28  Pembridge  Gardens,  W. 
Nathan,  Louis  A.;  Dtuhwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
Nathan,  N.  Aubed,  28  Fins^ry  Street,  E.C, 
tNBAME,  Abthub,  Woodlands,  Selling,  Faversham, 
Nbh^  WtLLiAM,  86  Walhrook,  E.C, 

fNBisH,  WiuiAM,  The  Laws,  Dundee;  and  Hogarth  Club,  Dofter  Street,  W. 
Nelson,  SEPrnf  us  0-.,  Messrs,  Merry  weather  <f  Sons,  Greenwich  Road,  S.B. 
Nblson,  SibE.  Montague,  K.C.M.a..  3  Whitehall  Court,  S.W, 
Nelson,  Habold,  14  Dowgaie  Hill,  E.C. 
Nbsbitt,  Bobbbt  C,  26  Palace  Court,   W. ;  and  7  Devonshire  Square, 

Bishopsgate,  E.C, 
Ness,  Gavin  Pabkeb,  19  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Nestle,  William  D.,  Winterhoume,  Brighton  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Neumann,  Siomuni),  146  Piccadilly,  W. 
tNEWMABGH,  John,  Chasewood,  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. 
NicHOL,  RoBEBT,  67  Eltham  Road,  Lee,  S.  E. 
f  Nicholas,  William,  F.Q.S.,  cjo   National  Bank  of  Australasia,  123 

Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 
NicifOLLS,  Altbed  M.,  Homestead,  Great  Missenden,  Bucks. 
NiCHOLLS,  HoBACE  W.,  9  AmhcTst  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 
Nichols,  Abthub,  Bank  of  Egypt,  26  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Nichols,  Chables  Lee,  1  Qxieen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
fNivisoN,  Bobebt,  76  Comhill,  EC, 

North,  Fbbdbbic  William,  F.G.S.,  142  Portsdown  Road,  W. 
Nobthcliffe,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  36  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  and  Elmwood, 

St,  Peters,  Kent: 
fNoBTHESK,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  6  Hans  Crescent,  S.W, 


Oak,  William  Pebciyal,  M.In8t.C.E.,  4  Pemhridye  Square,  Bayiswater,  W. 

O'Fabbbll,  Thomas  A.,  J.F.,  30  Latisdowne  Road,  Dublin. 

+OLIVEE,  Lionel,  13  Merchant  Street,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

Ommannet,  Chables  H.,  C.M.G.,  3  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C, 

Ommannet,    Sir    Montagu    F.,   G.C.M.G.,    K.C.B.,    I.S.O.,    The    Old 
Rectory,  Finchampstead.,  Wokingham. 

Onslow,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  7  Richmond  Terrace,  White- 
hall, S,W,;  and  Clandon  Park,  Guildford. 

Oppenheimbr,  Bernard,  7o  Bickenhall  Mansions,  W, 

Orford,  Charles  T.,  43  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C, 

fOHR-EwiNG,  Malcolm  H.,  Parkwood,  West  Malvern. 

OsfiORN,  Edward  B.,  41  Grove  End  Road,  N.W. 

fOsBORNE,  Captain  Frank,  Harbury  Hall,  Leamington. 

Ostroboo,  Count  Stanislaus  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  6  Netherton  Orove,  Chelsea 
S.W. 

Otterson,  Alfred  S.,  8  St.  George* s  Court,  South  Kensington,  S  W, 

Otwat,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Arthur  John,  Bart.,  34  Eaion  Square,  S,  W.  ; 
and  Athenaum  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Owen-Jones,  John,  Trigfa,  Shortmead  Street,  Biggleswade. 
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1902     fPALioLoons,  Augustus  L. 

1897  Palmbb,  Capt.  Richabd  E.,  (kdklands  Park,  Newdiffote,  Surrey, 
1899     fP^^M^B*  TaoMAS. 

1880  Pabbubt,  Chablbs,  3  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

1889  ^VjLnriTr,  Oaftain  James  L.,  Logan,  Blake  Hall  Road,  Wanstead,  N,E, 

1 879  Pabpitt,Captaik  William,  62  Foyle  Road,  Westcombe  Park,  Bhckheatk,  S,  B, 

1890  tPABKEB,  Sib  Gilbbbt,  M.P.,  20  Carlton  Home  Terrace,  8.W, ;   and 

Ebmestall,  East  Grinstead. 
1889     t^^*^™.  Hbnbt,  Vale  View  Cottage,  Tring  Hill,  IHng. 

1898  tPABKiH,  Gbobob  R.,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  17  WaUrlco  Place,  S.  W, 
1886     Pabxinoton,  Sib  J.  Bopbb,  J. P.,  D.L.,  24  Omtehed  Friars^  E,C.  ;  6  Dewm- 

shire  Place,  W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
1902     Pabkinson,  Thomas  W.,  M.D.,  77  SUiane  Street,  S.W. 
1907     Pabtbidgb,  W.  A.  M.,  C.E..  6  Heene  Terrace,  West  WoHking, 

1897  Pabb,  Rbv.  Edwabd  G.  C,  1  Bolton  Gardens,  South  Kmeington,  8,W, 
1888     Pastbub,  Hbnbt,  Wynches,  Much  Hadham,  Herts, 

1886  t^^™»soN»  J-  Glaisteb,  27  Pembridge  Gardens,  Bagswater,  W, 

1902  Patbbson,  James  Gowans,  Billiter  Buildings,  E,C. 

1887  fPATTEBSONy  Mtles,  iSott^Aoiwr,  Tolpuddle,  Dorchester ;  and  Oriental  Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W, 

1898  Paul,  Albxakdbb,  32  Upper  Park  Road,  Haverstook  HiUfN,W. 

1881  ^P^cn,  Sib  Waltbb,  K.C.M.G.,  I.8.O.,  83  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
1877     Pbaoock,  Gbobob,  27  MUtan  Street,  Fore  Street,  BiC, 

1885  fpBAKB,  Gbobob  Hbbbbbt,  B.A.,  LL.B.y  Bawtry  Hall,  Yorks. 
1877     t^BABCB,  Edwabd,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

1896     tP»^«fiON.  Sib  WbetmahD.,  Babt.,  MJ>.,  16  CwrUim  House  Terrace,  8,  W, ; 

and  Paddookhurst,  Worth,  Sussex, 
1896     tP»MB"KTON»  Colonbl  Ebnbst,  R.E.,  6b  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1903  Pbbl,  The  Hon.  Gbobob,  M.A.,  3  Cleveland  Square,  St.  Jame^s,  8.W. 
1894     Pbkdbb,  Sib  John  Dbhison,  K.C.M.G.,  Eaetem  Telegraph  Co,,  Electra 

House,  Moorgate,  E,C, 
1907     Pbnfold,  Habold  L.,  St,  John's   College,   Cambridge;   and  Bendigo, 
Victoria, 

1886  tPBNNEFATHBB,  F.  W.,  LL.D.,  RothsaUogh,  Colbinstown,  Co,  Wickiow, 

Ireland. 
1884     Pbhnby,  Edwabd  C,  8  West  HOI,  Sydenham,  S,E. 
1907     Penney,  Fredbbick  Qobdon,  Queen  Annt^s  Mansions,  S,W. 

1899  Fbbcbtal,  Spbncbb  A.,  16  Southsea  Terrace,  Southsea. 

1892     Pebcbval,  Sib  Wbstby  B.,  K.C.M.G.,  20  Copthall  Avenue,  E.  C, 

1896  Peeks,  Sib  Robebt  Wm.,  Babt.,  M.P.,  Assoc.Inst.C.E..  11  Kensington 

Palace  Gardens,  W, 

1880  Pebbino,  Chables,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
1902     Pebby,  Robinson  G.,  Glendyne,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W,  • 

1879  fP^THEBiCK,  Edwabd  A.,  18  Hopton  Road,  Streatham,  S,W, 

1884  f Phillips, Lionel,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901  PiCKWOAD,  Robebt  W.,  16  Comeragh  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1897  PiPBB,  William  F.,  cjo  J.  A.  Smallbones,  Esq.,  27  Milton  Street,  EC, 
1907  Pitcher,  Colonel  Duncan  G.,  101  Inverness  Terrace,  W, 

1897      Pitts,  Thomas,  C.B.,  St,  Stephen's  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  S.W, 

1888  t^LANT,  Hon.  Edmund  H.  T.,  M.L.C,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 


ISOO 
1869 
1892 
1885 
1878 
1882 
J  ^04 
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1882  :  Plbydbll,  T.  G.,  68  8t.  JamM^s  Street,  8,W. ;  and  Mkut  Bueeex  Club,  St. 
I  Leonards-on-Sea, 

1906     ^PoT^uHSKf  Sir  Febdbbick,  Baht.,  21  Hyde  Park  Place,  W, 

1897  tPoi^80»»y.  Bjev.  S.    Gobdon,   The  Sectary,  Detfonpart ;   and   67    St. 
Jamet^s  Street,  8,W, 

PoMTim,  Arthvb  B.,  South  Lynch,  Hurdey,  Winchester, 
tPooRB,  Major  R.,  Old  Lodge,  Salislmry. 
PoBTBRy  RoBBBT,  87  OholmeTs  Street,  Edinburgh, 
tPoPTBB,  John  Wilson,  2  Fenehureh  Avenue,  E,0, 
Pbance,  Rboikau)  H.,  J%e  Feme,  Froynal,  Bampetead,  N,  W, 
Pbaiocbbd,  Pbbct  J.,  Wodaoombe,  Park  Hill,  CarehaUon,  Surrey, 
Pbatt,  Edwin  A.,  Mount  Sank,  Fa/mborough,  S,0,,  Kent. 

1901   I  Pbatt,  J.  Jbrbam,  The  Eaglet,  West  Hill,  Highgate,  N. 

1886     Pbbbcb,  Sib  Wm.  Hbnrt,  K.aB.,  P.R.S.,  *M.Inrt.C.E.,  GatMo  Lodae 
I  WinMedon,  S,W,  ^  ' 

1883  I  PBByiTE,  JosBPH  Wbebon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Soad,  Slackheath,  S.E. 

1898  ^FuiCB,  EmuY  J. 

1906  [  Pbibstlet,  W.  E.  Bbiggs,  M.P.,  66  Vicar  Lane,  Sradford, 
1886  !  PBii.uiViT2,  J.  M.,  2  Coleman  Street,  E  C. 

1891  I  Pbitchabd,  Libut.-Gbnbbal  Sib  Gobdon  D.,B.E.,K.0.B.,&nfY«</5^ip»c« 
auh,  PaU  MaU,  S.W, 
PaoBTN.  Sib  Lmlkt,  K.C.V.O.,  79  Oneiow  Square,  S.W. 
Pbobtn,  Libut.-Colonel  Clifford,  J.P.,  5^  Orosvenor  Street,' W. 
Puctlb,  Hknbt  Lbonabd,  North  Queensland  Insurance  Co.,  Ingram  Court 
I  Fenehureh  Street,  E.C. 

1894  j  PuLBBTON,  Sib  John  Hbnbt,  2  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
1882  j  PiTBVifl,  Gilbbbt,  WaUisoote,  St.  Lukt^s  Park,  Torquay, 


1882 
1899 
1901 


I 


1907 
1905 

1899 


1884 


1888 
1906 
1881 
1884 
1872 
1889 

1880 
1906 


QuARiTCH,  Bbbnard  A.,  34  Seisize  Grove,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

QriLTEB,  Fbbdbbic  R.,  cjo  Westminster  Industrial  and  Finance  Develop- 

ments,  Lt4,,  Caxton  House,  8.  W. 
Quiltbb,  Sib  W.  CrrHBBiiT,  Babt.,  Sawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge. 


Radolifpb,  p.  Coplbston,    Derriford,  Crown  Hill  S.S,0.  Devon;  and 

Union  Club,  S.W. 
Rait,  Gbobge  Thomas,  70  ^  71  Sishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
Ralbigh,  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.,  K.CJ3.I.,  76  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Balli,  Pandbu,  17  Selgrave  Square,  S.W, 
Ramsat,  Robert,  Howletts,  Canterbury. 
Ramsdbn,  Richabd,  Siddinghunt,  Chiddingfold,  Oodalming. 
tRANDALL,  Euobnh  T.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18  Birchin  Lane 
E.C.  ' 

fRANKiN,  Sib  Jambs,  Babt.,  Bryngwyn,  Hereford. 

Bason,  Hon.  Cobnthwaitb  H.  {Agent- General  for   Western  Australia), 
I  15  Victoria  Street. 

1886  I  fRAw,  Gbobob  Hbnbt,  96  Oresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
1894  i  Rawes,  LiEtJT.-CtoLONBL  Wm.  Woodwabd,  R.A..  Junior  United  Service 
I  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.  W. 
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1906  Rawson,  Wm.  Rtepnby,  M.A.,  M.I.E.E.,  23  Fiizroy  Square,  W. 

1892  Readvan,    Jamm    Rurqhss,   D.Sc.,    Staffield   Hall,   Kvrkoswald,    8,0., 

Cumberland, 
1881     t^BAY,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord.  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I. E.,  6  Great  Stanhope  Street,  JV. 
1894     Rebves,  Huoh  Wm.,  42  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 

1896  Rbbvbs,  Hon.  William  Pbmbbb  {High  Commi^ioner  for  New  Zealand), 

13  Victoria  Street,  8,W, 

1 893  Rbid,  Edwabd  V.,  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co,,  94  Bishopsgaie  Street,  E.  C, 

1893  RBNNiBy  Gbobge  B.,  20  Lowndes  Street,  S,  W. 
1883     Rbnnib,  Gbobob  Hall,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
1900     t^BNTON,  J.  H.,  Aspley  Guise,  S,0.,  Beds, 

1902  Rbtnolds-Ball,  Eustacb  A.,  B.A.,  16  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W, ;  and  27 

Chancery  Lane,  W,  C, 

1903  Reynolds,  Edward  C,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  London  Wall 

Buildings,  Circus  Place,  E,C. 

1897  t RICHARDS,  Georqb,  20  Hyde  Park  Place,  W, 

1898  Richardson,  Captain  Ernald  E.,  J.P.,  Glanhrydan  Park,  Carmarthen- 

shire, 

1 907  Richardson,  Newman,  7  Cleve  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N,  W, 
1878      Richmond,  Jambs,  Delvvne,  Murthly,  Perthshire,  N.B, 

1902      RiDDBLL,  Patrick,  Messrs.  F.  Bailey  ^  Co.,  69  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

1896      RiDOBWAY,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West,  G.C.B.,  a.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  Athen^gnm 

Club,  PaU  Mall,  8,W. 
1896     RiFPON,  Joseph,  33  Old  Broad  Street,  KC, 
1891      RnriNOTON,  W.  John,  ** British  Trade  Journal"  24  Mark  Lane,  E.C; 

and  21  Gledhow  Gardens,  8.W, 

1894  Roberts,  G.  Q.,  M.A.,  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  S.E, 

1902      Roberts,  Jambs,  Perran  House,  Perranporth  R.8.O.,  Cornwall^, 

1896  Roberts,  Richard  Nbvtll,  29  Mnchley  Road,  N,W, 

1907      Robertson,    Libut.-Colonrl    Sib    Donald,    K.C.S.I.,    Mylor    House, 
Ascot. 

1902  Robertson,  Sir  George  Scott,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  2  Mitre  Court  Buildings^ 

Temple,  E.C;  and  Severe  Cottage,  Claines,  Worcester, 
1860     Robinson,  Major-Genbral  C.  W.,  C.B.,  Beverley  House,  Z^  Eaton  Rise, 
Ealing,  W.;  and  Army  ^  Navy  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

1903  Robinson,  Frederick  A.,  A.Inst.C.E.,  M.T.M.E.,  64  Old  Broad  St.,  E,C. 
1906      Robinson,  Sib  J.  Clifton,  J.P.,  Keith  House,  Porehester  Gate,  W, ;  and 

16  Great  George  Street,  S.W. 
1894     f  Robinson,  Sir  Joseph  B.,  Bart.,  Dudley  House,  Park  Lane,  W, 
1889     f  Robinson,  Thomas  B.,  Messrs,  McHwraith,  McEacham  <f  Co.,  Billiter 

Square  Buildings,  E.C, 
1878     Robinson,  Sib  Whxiam,  G.C.M.G.,  28  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place, 

S.W.;  and  Windham  Club,  St,  Jameses  Square,  S,W. 

1905  Roger,  George,  76  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W.;  and  4  Lloyds 

Avenue,  E.C. 
1898     Rollo,  The  Hon.  Otii^Bmcr,  50  South  Eaton  Place,  S,W. 
1886      Rome,  Robert,  2  Harewood  Place,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
1888     fRoNALD,  Byron  L.,  14  Upper  PhtUimore  Gardens,  W, 

1897  Root,  John,  Jun.,  Uplands,  Bamtead  Road,  Ewell. 

1906  Roper,  Edward  Wm.,  cJo  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Quetn  Victoria  St.,  E,C. 


1881 
1905 
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1888  RontBy  FaxMHAXf,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Fhrde  Abbey,  Chard, 

1878  RosBy  B.  Lancastbr,  1  Cromwell  Road,  South  KenHngUm,  8.W, 

1879  RosB,  Chabum  D.,  M.P.,  63  Berkeley  Square,  W,  ;  and  Hardwick  Rouee, 

Panffboumef  Reading. 
1906     Rose,  Thomas  L.  Mabwood,  Queen  Ann^3  Mansions,  S.W, 

fHosBPBBT,  Right  How.  thb  Eabl  of,  K,G.,  K.T.,  88  Berkeley  Square, 

W. ;  and  Baimenyy  near  Edinburgh,  N.B, 
Roes,  Abthub,  St.  Clements,  Garshalton  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

1905  Ross,  Abthub,  Jun.,  FJ.C  ,  F.C.S.,  I  GlengaU  Road,  Peckham,  S,E. 
l»"5     Ross,  Jakos  W.  G.,  SUverdale,  BahingtonRoad,  Streatham,  8,1V. 

1880  Ross,  JoHK,  119  Finsbury  Pavemsit,  E.C 

1881  fRoTH,  H.  Lino,  Briarfield,  Skibden,  Halifax. 

1883     JKoTHSCHiLD,  A.  A.,  c/o  Messrs,  Deutsch,  Sehlesinger  ^  Co,,  Wamford 

Court,  RC, 
1894     RoTffWBLL,  Gbobgb,  5  Throymnrton  Avenue,  E,C. 

1906  tRowB,  Hekbt  ViifCBKT,  48  Onslow  Square,  S.W, 

1890  RoTDS,  Edmund  M.,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.  W. 
1 88 1      fBxmD,  Chablbs  D.,  8  Old  Jewry,  E.  C, 

1899  RuDD,  Frank  M.,  New  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W,      . 
1883     fRvNCHMAN,  M.  S.,  S^Adams  Court,  Qld  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1879     RussBix,  Captain  A.  H.,  Fyning  House,  Rogate,  Peter^field. 

1875     RnssKLL,  G.  Gbbt,  cjo  Messrs.  Weddel  ^  Co.,  16  St,  HelenU  Place,  EC. 

1907  RusSBLL,  Patbick  N.,  (?/o  Agent^General  for   Transvaal,  72    Victoria 

Strett,S.W. 
1875     Russell,  Thomas,  Haremere,  Etohingham,  Sussex, 
1898      RusssLL,  Thomas  J.,  London  j-  Westminster  Bank,  41  Lothbury,  EC 

1891  BussBLL,  Wm.  Gboil,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex. 

1889  RuTHBB>OBD,  H.  K„  Saloms  Court,  Banstead,  Epsom. 

1885     Saali;^ld,  Ai.pbbd,  The  Mms,  Biekley,  Kent. 
1881      fSAiixABD,  Philip,  87  Aldersgate  Strut,  EC. 
1902     Samubl,  Sib  Edwabd  L.,  Babt«,  3  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
1902     Samuel,  Hbnbt,  11  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
.  1898     Sabdbman,  Alastaib  C,  62  Mark  Lane,  F.C. 
1887     Sandoteb,  William,  Ashburton,  Richmond  HUl,  Surrey ;  and  3  Uoydt 

Avenue,  E.C, 
1873     Sassoon,  Abthub,  G.V.O.,  12  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C, 
1891      fSAUNDEBS,  Fbedbbio  J.,  F.R.G.S..  Cambridge  House,  Harmondsworth, 
Yiewsley,  Middlesex. 

1890  Saundbbs, . Sib  Fbbobbick  R.j  K.C.M.G  ,  47  The  Drive,  Hove,  Sussex; 

and  Conservative  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.  W. 
1897     Satill,  Waltbb,  9  Queen's  Gardens,  West  Brighton.. 
1904     Sawtbll,  Rbv.  William  Abthub,  46  Park  Road  North,  South  Acton,  W. 
1883     Sawybb,  Ebnbst   E.,   M.A.,   C.E.,   20    Devonshire    Terrace,    Lancaster 

Gate,  W. 
1896     ScAMMBLL,  Edwabd  T.,  61  Marmora  Road,  Honor  Oak,  S.E 
1885     tScABTH,  LvYESON  E.,  M.A.,  84  Oakwood  Court,  Kensington,  W. 

1900  ScHiFF,  Abthub,  501  Salisbury  House,  Fivsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
1906     Schilling,  Fbank  J.,  4  Stratford  Place,  W. 

1896      ScHLiCH,  William,  Ph.D.,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  29  Banbury  Road.,  Oxford. 

o 
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1897  Schmidt,  RobkrtP.  W.,  Ph.D.,  P.E.G.S.;  39  Clarendon  Boad,  Putney,  8.  W, 
1886     ScHWABTZB,  0.  E.  R.,  U,A.,t  Camhrid^e  Ghte,  Regewes  Park,  N.W.  ; 

and  Conservative  CM,  JSt»  Jamet^s  Street^  8.W* 

1884  Sconce,  Captain  G.  Colquhoun,  1  Wethtrby  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

8.W.  •   •     '.>.  '.     •-■^-  ,  ■       . 

1885  Scott,  AbchibaId  -E^f  Rotlierfidd  Park,  Alton,    Hants;  and    United 

University  Cl'uh,:PaU  Mall  East,  8.W, 

1 886  SciDTT,  Oh^julies  J.,'  Hilgay,  Guildford. 

1885  .   ScoTt,  Wavhsb.  it.,  MJnst.C.E.,  Park  Road,.  East  Molesep,  . 

1904  ScElVBNBE,   F»   A.,    Commercial  J^anking  Co,   of  Sydney,    18   Birchin 

Lane,  E.C.  . : 

1893  ScBUTTON,  Jamks  Hbbbbbt,  .9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

'  1906      Srbaq-Montbfiobe,  Eobebt  M.,  B.A.,  E^i  Cliff  Lodge,  Ramsgate, 

1905  t^^'^^'^'c^j  Alfred  M.,  105  Oakwood  Court,  Kenaij^ton,  W. 

1908      Sbbly,  Lietjt.-Colonel  John  E.  B;D.S0,,  MP,,  29  Chester  Sqnar^, 
8  W.,  and  Brook  Home,  Isle  of  Wight.  . 

1904  Sbllab,  Gbbabd  H.  Craig,  76  Cromwell  Road,  8.W. ;  and  Littlegreenf 

Peter sfield,  Hants.  •   '   ' 

1890  *Sblocs,  Fbbberick  C,  Heatherside,  Worplesdon,  Surrey,    ' 

1891  Sbmple,  Jajoss  C,  F.R.G'.S«^^  Cranhurst,  Beechwood  Avenue,  Kew  Gardew, 

Surrey, 

1887  SbKiob,  Edward  Nassau,  147  Off^naon  S^re«^/£.C 
1871      Sbbocold,  Gr.  Peabcb,'166 /SfoflJie /S^rec^,  iS.]|^. 

1898  Settle,  Lieut. -General   Sib   Henry  H.,  R.E.,  K.C.'B.,  D.B.O.,  United 

Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.W. 
1907'    Shand,  ALE5tANDEB  Allan,  62  jBew^aA  ^tW,  &K, 

1888  Shand,  John  Loudoun,  24  Rood  Lane,  E.C, 
1900     Shbldbick,  John  S.>  96  Greshdm  House,  E.C. 

1898  Shelfobd,  Frederic,  B.Sc,  M.lDst.C.E.,   F.R.G.S.,    35a   Great  George 

Street,  Westminster,  S^W.       *  * 

1907     f Shelfobd,  William- H.,  24  G'/oMMS^w  P/a<7e,  yr. 
1907     Shbnnan,  Watson  Douolas,  Chris fs  College,  Cambridge. 

1886  Sheblock,  William  H.,  West  Fietv,  Caterham,  Surrey. 

1874  Shipsteb,  Henby  F*,  10  Ladbroke  Square,  W.;  and  Conservative  Club,  St. 
^  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1887  fSniBE,  RoBEBT  W.,  Penrith,  11  Terrapin  Road^  Upper  "Pooling,  S.W, 
1883  Short,  Chablbs,  Office  of  "  The  Argus,"  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

1886     SiDEY,  Chablbs,  8  Upper  PhilUmore  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 

1905  SiDEY,  James  W.,  Rotherhurst,  Rotherjield,  Tunbridge  Welis, 

1888  t®'^^^*»  OoioNEL  Hugh  A.,  23  Redcliffe  Square,  S.W. 

1 883      tSiMPSON,  Majob  Fbank,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,-  W, 

1892  tSiMPSoN,  T.  Boustead,  69  Rutland  Gate,  S.  W. 

1888     tSiNCLAiB,  Augustine  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L;R.O.S.  (Edin.),  Rook  House,  South 
PethertoUi  Somerset. 

1886  SiNCLAiB,  David,  14  Palace  Court,  W. ;  and  19  Silver  Street,  E.C, 

189*6  Skinnbb,  William  Banks,  Scotswood,  Arkley,  High  BarH'eti  ' 

1896  Slade,  Geobgb,  18  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 

1887  fSLADB,  Hbnby  G.,  F.R.G.S.,  Heytesbiiry,  Wilts. 

1894  Sladbn,  St.  Babbb  Russell,  1  DelaMy  Street,  S.W. 

1899  I  Slattbb,  Edmund  M.,  Hawkmoor,  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon.  '< 


Resident  Fellowe. 
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1^91 

1901 

1901 

1888 

1889 
1900 
1898 
1872 

1895 

1880 
1905 
1896 
1887 
1907 
1898 

1880 
1887 
1893 
1901 
1881 

1907 

1896 
1874 

.  1886 
1905 
1899 
1889: 
1905 
1902 
1888 

1887 
1905 
1881 
1893 

1891 
1895. 
1903 

1905 
1904 
1900 


ISkabt,  Francis  G.,  M.A.,  Bredhury,  Tunbri4ge  Wells. 

Smart,  Wiixiak,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  ClemenfaLane,  E,C, 

Smith..  Albxamdkr  CurbiB|  Rokeby^  Surbiton, 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Cbcil  Olemrnti,  G.G.M.G.,  The  Garden  Bouse, 

Wheathampsfeadt  St,  Albans, 
f Smith,  D.  Johnstonb,  142  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow, 
Smith,  Daniel  Warres,  Birkby  House^  Bickley,  Kent. 
Smith,  Edwin,  Coburg  Hotel,  Carlos  Place,  W. 

Smith,  Sir  Francis  Vjllbneutb,  1 9  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 
ton, S.W.  :: 
Smith,  LT.-Ck>LONBL  Sir  Gbrabd,  K.C.M.G.,  Holford  House,  Baldock, 

Herts. 
f Smith,  Joseph  J.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
Smith,  Lindsay  Clivb. 

Smith,  Richard  Titdhn,  4  Copthall  Avenue,  W»C. 
Smith,  Thomas,  35  Northeote  Avenue,  Eating,  W, 
Smith,  Thomas  F.,  MtHford  Lodge,  Manor  Bocid,  WaUington,  Surrey^ 
Smith,  The  Hon.  Wm.  F.  D.,  M.P.,  3  Grosvenor  Blaoe,  S,W. ;  and  Green- 

lands,  Henley-on-Thames. 
fSMiTH,  Sir  Willliam  F.  Haynes,  K.C.M.G.,  Queen's  Acre,  Windsor. 
Smith-Rbwsb,  Eustacb  A.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  Jame^s  Street,  S.W. 
Smyth,  Rbv.  Stkwart,  St.  Mark's  Vicarage,  Silvertown,  E. 
Snell,  Charles  R. 
fSoMERTiLLB,   Arthur  Fownes,   JHnder  House,   Wdls,  Somerset;    and 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  MuU,  SiW. 
Solomon,  Hon.  Sir  Richard,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.  (Agentn General 

for  Transvaal),  72  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
fSoNN,  Gustav,  428  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C, 
SoFBR,  Wm.  Garland,  B.A.,  J.P.,   Harestone,   Caterham    Valley;  and 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  JaTties's  Street,  S.W,  ' 
Sfanier,  Adolf,  30  Maresjield  Gardens^  N.W, 
Sparrow,  Reginald  G.,  Lenton  Avenue,  The  Park,  Nottingham. 
f  Sfbak,  John,  ITte  Grange,  Kirtpn,  Boston. 

Sfbnce,  Edwin  J.,  Totara,  20  Lunham  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Spence,  William  R.,  Sunnyside,  HildaviUe  Drive,  l^estcliff'-on'Sea,. 
Spenslby,  Howard,  Westoning  Manor,  AmpthiU. 
Spicer,  Sir  Albert,  Bart.,  M.P,,  10  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ;  and  Branoepeth 

House,  Woodford,  Essex, 
H  Spiers,  Felix  William,  68  ZoMWiiM  iS^tfare,  ^S.  ^. 
Sfroulb,  Milton,  Moxon  Co.  Ltd,  81  Bunhill  Row,  E.C. 
Squires,  William  Herbert,  Hilton,  Worcester  Road,  Malvern  Link. 
Stamford,   Right    Hon.   the  Earl    of,   Dunham  Masaey    Hall,   Al- 

trincham. 
Stanford.  Edward,  12  Lorig  Acre,  W.C. 

f  Stanford,  William,  Radcot,  The  Loan,  Colinton,  Midlothian,  N.B, 
Stark,  W.  Emery,  F.R.G.S.,  Rydal  Lodge,   New  Park  Road,  Clapham 

Park,  S.W.;  and  Constitutional  Club,  W.C. 
Starkey,  Richard  Wm.,  Penmaen,  Hamptim  Wick,  Middlesex. 
Statham,  William,  The  Redings,  Totter idge,  Herts, 
fSrEAD,  Alfred,  4  Chelsea  Court,  S.W, 

o  2 
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]  899     TuBNEB^  Fbedebick  Wm.,  The  Grange^  Church  Street^  8toke  Newington, 

K;  and  60  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
1886     TimicBB,  Gobdon,  Colonicd  Bank,  13  Bishopsgaie  Street,  E.C, 
1883     TuBNEB,  Hon.  John  H.  {Agent-General  for  British  Columbia),  818  Salia- 

bury  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.  ~ 

1906     TuBNEB,  RoBEBT  J.,  J.P.,'  16  St.  Helenas  Place,  E,C, 
1896     TrsTiN,  J.  E.,  A4  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W, 
1886     TwTNAM,  Geoboe  E.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  31   Gledhow  Gardens,  South 

Kensington,  S,W\ 
1898     Ttsbb,  Henby  Ebskine,  16  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E,C, 


1904      fUsHEB,  Sib  Robbbt,  Babt.,  37  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 


1883      t Valentine,  Hugh  Suthebland,  86  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1888      Vaughan,  R.  Wyndham,  MJnst.CE.,  Dunmore,  St,  Catherine's  Scad, 

Southbourne,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
1888     Vbitch,  Jambs  A.,  Emstowe,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 
1902     Vbbdon,  Abtuub,  A.M.Inst. C.E.,  12a  Evelyn  Mansions,  S.W, 
1907      Vbbney,  Fbedebick  Wm.,  M.P.,  12  Connaught  Place,  W. 
1895     Vebnon,  Hon.  Fobbbs  G.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
1901      Vincent,    William,    Kiviberley    Waterworks    Company,    20    Laurence 

Pountney  Lane,  E,C. 
1907      VoGEL,  Julius  L.  F.,  Hillersdon,  East  Molesey,  Surrey. 
1880     Voss,  Hebmann,  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  16  Leadenhall  Street, 

E.C. 
1886     Voss,  HouLTON  H.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


1884     "Waddington,  John,  Ely  Grange,  Frant,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1897      Wadham,  Wm.  Joseph,  17  Portelet  Road,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool. 

1887     Waghobn,  James, 

1894     Wales,  H.R.H.  the  Pbincb  of,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  3far»or<w^A  House,  S.  W. 

1897     Walkeb,  Edmund,  8  Langland  Gardens,  Hampstead,  If'.W. 

1876      Walkeb,  Sib  Edwaed  Noel,  K.C.M.G.,  62  Warwick  Road,  EarVs  Court, 

S.W. 

1897     t Walkeb,  Fbank,  36  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

1896     -f  Walkeb,  Henby  de  Rosenbach,  M  P.,  Melton  Lodge,  Swan  age,  Dorset. 
1906     Walkeb,  Sib  James  Lewis,  C.I.E.,  7  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

1886  fWALKEB,  RoBEBT    J.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,    3   Grand  Parade,   West 
Hce,  Plymouth. 

1887  Walkeb,  Russell  D.,  North  Villa,  Park  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
1903     Wallace,  Geobgb  W.,   Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  I  Biahopsgate 

Street,  E.C. 
1900     Wallace,     Pbofessob    Robebt,    F.L.S.,    F.R.S.E.,    The     University, 

Edinburgh. 
1889      Wallace,  T.  S.  Downing,  Langton  House,  King's  Road,  Hove. 
1882      Wallis,  H.  Boyd,  Gray  lands,  near  Horsham. 
1891      Walpolb,  Sib  Chables  G.,  M.A.,  Broadford,  Chobham,  Woking. 


Year  of 
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1901  1 

1896 

1905 
1889 

1900 

1885 
1895 

1894 
1896 

1901 
1884 

1891 

1887 
1906 


1880 
1892 


1869 

1892 
1878 
1875 
1897 
1877 
1880 
1888 
1902 
1886 
1908 

1897 
1891 
1882 
1902 
1896 

1889 
1896 
1883 
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WiiLTON,  JosKPH,  M.P.,  Reform  Club,  PaU  MaU,  8.W, ;  and  Glenside, 

SaUbum-bi/'tAe-Sea. 
Wabmubton,  Samuel,    Thenion,    4    Harrington    VUtaSf  Preston    Park, 

Brighton, 
Ware,  Fabian,  64  Victoria  Street,  8,  W, 
Wabing,  Fbancis  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.G.E.,  Uva  Lodge,  49  Mount  Avenue, 

Ealing,  W. 
Wasost,  Johk  Cathcabt,  M.P.,  40  Groavenor  Road,  8.  W,  ;  ctnd  Reform 

CUib,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
f  Watebhousb,  Lbonabd,  49  Leineter  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Watebhot7Sb,  p.  Leslie,  M.A.,  A.K.I.B.A.,  1  Verulam  Buildings,  Gratfs 

Ink,  W,a 
Watkins,  Chablbs  S.  C,  Ivy  Bank,  Mayfidd,  Sussex. 
fWATSON,  Colonel  Sib  Chables  M.,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.,  16   Wilton 

Orescent,  S.W, 
Watson,  John  A.  S.,  Ellangowan,  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey, 
Watson,  William   Gollino,  10  Lyndhurst   Road,  Hampstead,  N,W, ; 

and  15  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Weatheblet,  Charles  H.^  Messrs,  Cooper  Bros,  f  Co,,  14  Gearf^e  Strut, 

Mansion  House,  E,C. 
fWRAVEH,  Henry  E.,  O.E.,  3  Edith  Road,  West* Kensington,  W. 
Webb,  C.  Auqustqs,  New  Efigland  Co.,  1  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. ;  Bishop's 

House,  Kennington  Park,  8.  E. ;  aud  40  Knatchhull  Road,  Camber- 

well,  S.E. 
Webb,  Henry  B.,  Holmdale,  Dorking,  Surrey, 
Weddbl,  William,  16  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 
fWELSTEAD,  Leonabd,  Oakhyrst,  Caterham,  Surrey, 
Wbmtbs  and  Mabch,  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  23  St,  Jamais  Plaee, 

S,W. 
West,  Rev.  Henbt  M.,  M.A.,  Sacombe  Rectory,  Ware, 
fWESTBY,  Edmund  W.,  Oxf(n'd  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 
Wbstbbn,  Charles  R.,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  8.W, 
fWESTBAY,  Jambs  B.,  138  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C, 
Wbthbbell,  William  S. 
Whabton,  Henby,  30  Hans  Mansions,  S.  W, 
Whbeleb,  Abthub  H.,  Glenside,  Haywards  Heath. 
White,  Major  the  Hon.  Robert,  16  Straiten  Street,  W. 
fWniTE,  Rev.  W.  Moore,  LL.D.,  Northwnld,  Lansdown,  Cheltenham, 
Wkithey,  Edwilrt),  cjo  Attstralian  Mortgage  Co.,  13  Jjeadenhall  Street, 

E,C. 
Whittle,  James  Lowry,  U  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E,C. 
fWHiTTYi  Henry  Tablton,  Dewhurst  Lodge,  Wadhurst,  Sussex, 
Whytb,  Robert,  6  Milk  Street  Buildings,  E.C, 

fWHYTOCK,  William,  Messrs,  Fowlie  ^  Boden,  15  Coleman  Street ^  E.C, 
jWiLKiNS,  Thomas,  19  Lyndhurst  Road,  Peckham,  S,E.;  and  31  Great 

St.  Helen's,  E.C. 
WtLKiNsoN,  Richard  G.,  Bank  of  Adelaide,  11  Leadenhall  Street  E.C, 
WiLLATS,  Henry  R.,  Sjm  Hotel,  Tunbridge  Wells,  . 
WiLLCocKs,    Geobqb    Waller,    M.In8t.C.E.,  Redthorn,   Rodway  Road, 

Roehampton,  S,W. 
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1907  Williams,  Abthue  E.,  74  Blenheim  Gardens,  Cricklewood,  H,W. 

1896  WiLLLAMS,   His  Honoub  Mr.   Justice  Coxdb  {of  Mauritius^  4    Park 

Crescent,  Worthing. 

1884  Williams,  Sib  Hartley,  93  Cadogan  Gardens,  8.W* 

1895  Williams,  Colonel  Robert,  ]!d.P.,  36  Chester  Square,  S.  W, ;  and  Bride- 

head,  Dorchester, 

1889  f Williamson,  Aj^dbbw,  27  ComhUl,  E.C, 

1905  Williamson,  John  Bruce,  64  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

1887  t Williamson,  John  P.  Or.y  Rothesay  Hotue,  Richmond,  Surreg, 

1886  Wills,  John  Taylee,  B.A.,  23  Savile  Row,   W, ;  and  2  King's  Bench 
Walk,  Temple,  E.C» 

1905  WiLLSON,  Becklks,  60  Acacia  Road,  St,  John's  Wood,  N,W, ;  and  Royal 

Societies  Club,  63  St.  James's  Street,  S,W, 

1891  Wilson,  Rev.  Bernard  R.,  M  4.,  The  Vicarage,  Portsea,  Portsmouth, 

1886  WiLJsON,  Colonel  Sir  David,  K.O.M.O.,  Messina,  Tiverton. 

1899  t Wilson,  D.  Landale,  69  Mark  Lane,  E.C, 

1901  Wn^oN,  Jambs  H.  Charnock,  King's  Leigh,  Wembleg,  N,W, 
1886  t  Wilson,  John,  86  Westmordand  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

1906  Wilson,  Maurice  F.,  M.Iii8t.C.E.,  11  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensiftg- 

ton,  S,W. 

1881  f  Winchilsea,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Harlech,  Merioneth. 

1902  Wing,  Willlim,  King's  Chambers,  Angel  Street,  Sheffield. 

1900  WiNGFiBLD,  Sir  Edward,  K.C.B.,  Mtdbarton  Hall,  Norwich. 

1902  fWiNOFiELD,  Maurice  E.,  Cranleigh  House,  Addlestone, 

1868  tWoLFF,  Right   Hon.  Sir  Henry  Drummond,  G.C.B.,  O.C.M.G.,   28 

Cadogan  Place,  S,  W, ;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

1891  Wood,  Alfred,  The  Tyrol,  120  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S,E 

1 908  Wood,  Alfred  G.  Edwin,  The  Tyrol,  1 20  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 
1 894  Wood,  George,  27  Northdown  Road,  Margate, 

1899  f  Wood,  Peter  F.,  Camden  Lodge,  Lubbock  Road,  Chidehwrst, 

1906  WooD,T.  Albxande  a,  Penshurst,  Prince  of  Wales's  Road,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 

1900  Wood,  Thomas,  Cornwallis  House,  Comwal'is  Gardens,  Hastings, 
1894  Wood,  Thomas  Lett,  Woodlands,  Sotwell,  WaUingford, 

1890  WooDALL,  Corbet,  C.E.,  95  Palace  Chamhers,  Westminster,  8.W. 

1896  Woodgate- Jones,  W.,  M.A.,  Marlpits,  Edenbridge, 

1882  f  Wo«»DS,  Arthur,  18  Lancaster  Gate  Terrace,  W, 

1884  tWooiXAN,  Bbnjamin  M.,  Sherwood  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

1890  fWooLLAN,  Frank  M.,  Charlt  n,  Heath  Drive,  Hampstead, 

1907  Wbaqg,  Sir  Walter.  D.C.L.,  Sirmio,  Port  St.  Mary,  Isle  of  Man. 

1903  fWREN,  Charles  H.,  54  Onslow  Gardens,  Highgate,  N, 

1903  Wright,  Arthur  G.,  c/o  Messrs.  J.  Buttery  ^  Co  ,7  Mark  Lane,  E,C, 

\  896  Wynduam,  Rt.  Hon.  George,  M.P.,  35  Park  Lane,  W, 

1897  t  WINTER,  Andrew  Elus,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  17  Eastfield  Road,  Westbury- 

OH-Trym,  Bristol, 


1892  Yerburoh,  Robert  A.,  25  Kensington  Gore,  8.W, 

1869  jYouNG,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G.,  205  Coleheme  Court,  S.W. 

1888  Young,  Colonel  Sib  John  S.,  C.V.O  ,  13  Gloucester  Street,  8.W, 

1890  YuiLLE,  Andrew  B.,  BeVivue,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B. 

(1392) 
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1889  I  Abbott,  Dayid,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Bfelboume,  Victoria, 

1884     t  Abbott,  Philip  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1895  I  fAsBBT,  Henby,  Ideal  Farm,  Sydenham^  Natal, 
1901      Abbit,  W.,  B.A.,  The  College,  Maritzbivrg,  Natal. 

1905  Abraham,  Edward  A.  V.,  America  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1906  Abraham,  Ltonbl  A,,  Palmefston  North,  New  Zealand, 

1906  Abrams,  Arthur  B  ,  PMie  Works  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1883  fABURRow,  Charlbs,  F.E.O.S.,  P.O.  Box  534,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1899  Acbhsok-Gbat,  Arthur,  P.O.  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand, 

1891  tAcLAND,  Hbnbt  Dtkb,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand. 

1908  Acland,  Huoh  T.  Dtkb,  F.R.C.S.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1906  Acton-Adams,  Herbert,  Ttpapa,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

1 883  Acton- Adams,  William,  J.P.,  Tipapa,  Canterbury,  New  2ieafand. 

1897  AcuTT,  Cotton,  Connington,  Moot  River,  Natal, 

1905  AcuTT,  Codrtnbt,  P,0.  Box  1342,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  t^cuTT,  Ernest  Leslie,  C.Bf.G.,  Acutfs  Arcade,  Durban,  Natal. 

1893  Acutt,  Leonard,  Aberfoyle,  Tongaat,  Natal, 

1901     Adams,  Arthur  R.,  Goodwood,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1901  Adams,  Edward  C,   M.R.G.S.,   L.R.C.Fm   Afsistant   Colonial  Surgeon, 

Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1894  I  Adams,  Perct,  Barrister-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

1906  I  fADis,  N.  N.,  16  CoUyer  Quay,  Singapore. 

1896  '  fADLAM,  Joseph  C,  P.  0.  Box  2998,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1897  I  fADLRR,  Hbnry,  p.  0.  Box  1059,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1893  I  Agar,  Walter  J.,  Lawrence  Estate,  Norwood,  Ceylon. 

1806  j  f  AoBEBi,  Ret.  Mojola,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  lygos,  SotUhern  Nu,erii. 

1897     t^iNSWORTH,  H.  S.,  Belvedere,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 

1903  '  AiTCHisoN,  Peter  Luoton. 

1908  I  Albehtyn,  Charles  F  ,  M.D.,  c/o  Colonial  Orphan  Chamber  and  Trust 

Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1888      Albrecbt,  Henry  B.,  Brynhella,  WiJlow  Grange  Station,  Natal, 
1897      Alcock,  Randal  J.,  460  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1902  Aldous,  Rev.  Percival  M.,  M.A.,  The  Nectary,  Heidellterg,  Transvaal. 

1896  '  t Alexander,  Abraham  D.,  P.  O.  Box  76,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1908     Alexander,  C.  W.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1902      Alexandeb,  J.  M.,  c]o  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colovy. 

1902     AiJtxANDER,  Captain  Scott,  New  Chih,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1908  j  Alexander,   Morris,    Barrister -at-Law,  117   St.  GeorgtiS  Street,  Cape 

I  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1881  I  Alison,  James,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1897  I  fALi-AN,  Sir  Huoh  Montaou,  C.V.O.,  Ravenscraig,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1901   I  fALLABD,  J.  H.,  Tanjong^Malim,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 

1905  '  fALLARDYCE,  Krnnrth  James,  Native  Department^  Suva,  Fiji. 
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1901 


1883 
1882 
1904 
1906 
1880 
1900 
1892 

1904 

1907 

1907 
1888 
1892 

1907 
1902 
1873 
1900 
1908 
1906 
1894 
1901 
1881 

1904 
1904 
1901 
1902 
1889 
1889 
1898 
1891 
1893 
1885 
1902 
1902 
1891 
1896 

1904^ 
1902 
1900 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1898 


Royal  Colonial  Instit/ute. 

Aliardycr,  H.E.  W.  L.,  C.M.G.,  Government  HouMf  Stanley,  Falkland 

Islands  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
t Allen,  Jambs,  M.H.R.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
Allen,  Thainb,  Kimberleyy  Cape  Colony. 
[Alltn,  Cephas  D.,  The  University ,  MmneapoUSf  U,8.A, 
Allison,  Thackbrat  J.,  241  West  Street^  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 
jAllport,  "Walter  H.,  C.E.,  7%«  Repp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaica^ 
Allt,  Allen  B.,  Customs  Dept.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Alsop,  David  Ot.  E.,  Messrs.  Bligh  j-  UarhotUe,  504  lAtUe  ColUns  Street^ 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Altman,  Granville  J.,  North  Borneo  TVading  Co.,  Sandakan,  British 

North  Borneo. 
A  man,  Edward  G.,  cjo  Messrs.  Blake,  Lash  ^  Cassels,  Bank  of  Commerce 

Building,  Toronto,  Canada, 
f  Amos,  Thomas  N  ,  Public  Works  Department,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
Amphlbtt,  Gborge  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Anderson,  C.  Wiloress,  J .V.,  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  George- 

.   town,  British  Guiana, 
Andb^on,  Ohajilks  a.  M.,  P.O.  Box  14,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa.. 
Anderson,  Daniel  Elie,  M.D.,  121  Avenue  des  Champs  ElyeSes,  Paris. 
f  Anderson,  Dickson, Aff.s.<ir«.  Anderson,  McKenzie^  Co.t  Montreal,Canada, 
Anderson,  George  C. 

Anderson,  George  E  ,  Plantation  Leonora,  West  Coast,  British  Guiana. 
f  Anderson,  Gilbert,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Anderson,  James,  J.F.,  Bandarapola,  Matale,  Ceylon, 
Anderson,  Jambs,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  9,  Vryheid,  Natal, 
tANDERSON,  Ebv.   James  F.,  B.4m  B.Sc,  B.D.,  St.  John*s,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius. 
Anderson,  H.E.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Hou^e,  ^ngapore, 
Anderson,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C,  Messrs.  Guthrie  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 
Anderson,  Murdoch,  National  Bank,  Bloemfontein,  Orange Siver  Colony, 
f  Anderson,  Thomas  J.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Andbhson,  William  Trail,  M.L.A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Col&ny, 
t Andrew,  DtjncanC,  cjo  Union  Castle  S.8.  Co.,  Cape  T^wn,  Cape  Colony, 
Andrews,  M.  Stewart,  Director  of  Telegraphs,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  Andrews,  Thomas,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Angus,  Jambs,  Booty  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Annand,  Gborge,  M.D.,  100  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Anson,  Edward  R.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Gruiana. 
Anson,  Hon.  Frank  C.  M.,  Treasurer,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Anthonisz,  Hon.  James  0.,  Auditor^  General^  Singapore. 
Archer,  Hon.  F.  Bisset,  Treasurer,  Bathurst,   Gambia  (Corresponding 

Secretary), 
Archer,  Leonard  A.,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Archer,  William  H.  D.,  Brickendon,  Longford,  Tasmania, 
t Archibald,  R.  Brttcb,  J.P.,  Roxhorough,  Tobago,  West  Indies. 
Archibald,  William,  Roxborough,  Tobago,  West  Indies, 
Ardbrnb,  Henry  Ralph,  P.  0.  Box  536,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Armbrister,  Percy  W.  D.,  Resident  Justice,  Inagua,  Bahamas. 
Armstrong,  Charles' N.,  261  Peel  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
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Yevof 

Rl«CtiOD» 

1889  I  tABMSTBONa,  Gbobgb  S.,  M.L.A.»  ItMnda,  Victoria  County,  Naial. 
1907  Abicstbono,  Jack  P.,  W,B.M.  Consulate^  Leopoldville,  Congo  Free  State, 
1887  I  ABmTAGB,  BbbtbaiO),  472  LUtle  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1881  i  ABMTTAes,  F.  W.,  472  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1890  AjoxvLL,  C.  C,  524  I/msdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1907  Abnbtt,  Edward  John,  Resident,  Zaria,  Northern  Nigeria, 

1899  Abnott,  G.  W.  Camfbbll,  114  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada, 

1905  Abthub,  John,  Messrs,  Brabant  ^  Co.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1908  t Abthub,  Bichabd,  M.D„  M.L.A.,  Military  Road,  Mosman,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 

1877     Abundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands. 

1896     AsHB,  Evelyn  0.,  M.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  AspuzALii,  Albxandeb  Baymond,  M.A.,  Park  Town  School,  Wellington 
Boad,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

j9Qg      AsFiNAix,  Hebbebt  H.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1902     AsFiNALL,  Walteb  F„  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria. 

1883  AflTLES,  Habvby  Eustacb,  M.D.,  445  St,  George*s  Terrace,  Perth, 
Western  Australia. 

1896     AsTBOP,  John  H.,  P.O.  Box  430,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  fATHEBSTONE,  GuYBON  D,,  MJnst.C.E.y  Government  Railuays,  Grahams- 
town,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  tATHEBTON,  Thomas  W.  T.,  Ashanti  Consols,  Ltd,^  Ashanti,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
1885     t-^TKiNsoN,  A.  R.,  14  Brandon  Street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Ig37     Atkinson,  Hon.  J.  Mitfobd,  M.E.C.,  M.B.,  Government  Civil  Hospital, 

Hong  Kong. 
1889     t Atkinson,  R.  Hope  (J.  P.  of  N  S.  Wales),  332  South  Fourth  Avenue, 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York^  U.S.A. 

1901  Atlbe,  PBBCfY  Stephenson,  Hotel  de  Paste,  Pierrtfitte,  Nestelas,  France, 

1902  tATTRiDGE,  Henby,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

1904     Attweix,  Charles  Gt.,  Portswood,  Green  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1907      AuLD,  J.  Paton,  Provincial  Enginefr,  A.M.lDst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E ,  Lagos, 

Southern  Nigeria. 
1893     fAxTBETy  John  George,  Advocate,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TranswuU. 

1906  Austin,  Edwabd  N.  L.,  Queensiown,  Cape  Colony, 

1901      Austin,  Henby  Boase,  J.P.,  St,  Andrew's  Street,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 
.  I  River  Colony, 

Austin,  John  Alfred,  F.R.G.S.,  Kansanshi^  North-Western  Rhodesia, 


1908 


1905 

1900 
1883 

1907 

1884 
1891 
1889 


Babbs,  Abthub  T.,  Rhodes  Building,  St.  George's  Street,  Cape.  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Badock,  Percy  T.,  10  Tiniber  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Badnall,  Hebbebt  Owen,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Woodstock,  Cape 

Colony. 
Baqob,  Stephen  S.,  C.M.G.,  Provincial  Commissioner,  Naivasha,  Britiih 

East  Africa, 
fBAOOT,  GeobgE;  Rugby,  St.  Thomas,  Barbados. 
fBAGOT,  John,  Adelaide  Club,  Souih  Australia, 
jBailey,  Abe,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  50,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

o4 
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1901  Aliabdyck,  H.E.  W.  L.,  C.M.G.,  Government  Houae,  Stanley,  Falkland 

Islands  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
1 883     f  Allen,  Jambs,  M.H.R.,  Dunedin^  New  Zealand  ( Corresponding  Secretary). 
1882     Alt^n,  Thainb,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1904  'Allin,  Cbfhas  D.,  The  University,  Minneapolis,  U.S.A. 

1905  Allison,  Thackbbat  J.,  241  West  Street,  Marvtzhurg,  Natal, 
1880     t^LLPORT,  Waltbb  H.,  O.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaica^ 
1900     Allt,  Allbn  B.,  Customs  Dept.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1892     AxsoF,  David  Or.  K,  Messrs.  Bligh  ^  HarhotUe,  504  Uttle  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1904     Altman,  Gbanvillb  J.,  North  Borneo  Trading  Co.,  Sandakan,  British 

North  Borneo. 
1907     A  MAN,  Edward  G.,  cJo  Messrs.  Blake,  Lash  ^  Cassds,  Bank  of  Commerce 

Building,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1907     t^Mos,  Thomas  N  ,  Public  Works  Department,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1888  Amfhlbtt,  Gborge  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1 892  Anderson,  C.  Wiloress,  J.P.,  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  George- 

.   town,  British  Guiana. 

1907  Andbbson,  Ohablks  A.  M.,  P.O.  Box  14,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 

1902  Andbbson,  Daniel  Eue,  M.D.,  121  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris. 
1873     f  Anderson,  Dickson,  Messrs,  Anderson,  McKenzie  ^  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1900  Anderson,  Geobge  C. 

1908  Anderson,  Gboroe  E  ,  Plantation  Leonora,  West  Coast,  British  Guiana. 

1906  t  Anderson,  Gilbert,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1894  Anderson,  Jambs,  J.F.,  Bandarapola,  Matale,  Ceylon. 
1904  Anderson,  Jambs,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  9,  Vryheid,  Natal, 

1881  t Anderson,  Rev.   James  F.,  B.4m  B.Sc,  B.D.,  St.  John*s,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius, 

1904  Anderson,  H.E.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Houss,  Singapore, 

1904  Andbbson,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C,  Messrs.  Guthrie  ^  Co.,  Singapore, 

1901  Anderson,  Murdoch,  National  Bank,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Cdony. 

1902  f  Anderson,  Thomas  J.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  Andbrson,  William  Trail,  M.L.A.,  Kimberleyt  Cape  Colony, 

1889  t Andrew,  DttncanCjC/o  Union  Castle  S.S,  Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1898  Andrews,  M.  Stewart,  Director  of  T^egraphs,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  CoUmy. 
1891  f  Andrews,  Thomas,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1893  f  Angus,  James,  Rooty  Hill,  New  South  Wales, 

1885  t^NNAND,  Gbobqb,  M.D.,  100  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

•      1902  Anson,  Edward  R.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1 902  Anson,  Hon.  Fbank  C.  M.,  Treasurer,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1891  Amthonisz,  Hon.  James  0.,  Auditor^  General,  Singapore, 

1896  Abcheb,  Hon.  F.  Bisset,   Treasurer,  Bathurst,   GanMa  (Corresponding 

Secretary)  ^ 

1904!  Abcheb,  Leonard  A.,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1902  Abcheb,  William  H.  D.,  Brickendon,  Longford,  Tasmania. 

1900  tABCHiBALD,  R.  Bruce,  J.P.,  Ro.rborotigh,  Tobago,  West  Indies. 

1899  Archibald,  William,  Roxborough,  Tobago,  West  Indies. 

1900  Abdebne,  Hbnby  Ralph,  P.O.  Box  536,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  Abmbristeb,  Pebcy  W.  D.,  Resident  Justice,  Inagwi,  Bahamas. 
1898  Armstrong,  Chablbs'N.,  261  Peel  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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889  I  tAaiCflTBONa,  Qbobgb  S.,  M.L.A.,  Inanda,  Victoria  County^  Natal. 

907  '  Abkstbono,  Jack  P.,  W,B.M»  Consulate^  Leopoldville,  Congo  Free  State, 
1 887     AsmTAGBy  BsRTBAin),  472  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1881      Abxttagb,  F.  W.y  472  Little  CoUiivi  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1890     Ajuxvll,  C.  C,  524  I/msdale  Street,  Melbowrne,  Victoria, 

1907  Abnbtt,  Edward  John,  Resident ,  Zaria,  Northern  Nigeria, 

1899  Abnott,  Qr,  W.  Campbbix,  114  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada, 

1906  Abthur,  John,  Messrs,  Brahant  ^  Co.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1908  tAsTHUB,  EiCHARD,  M.D„  M.L.A.,  Military  Road,  Mosman,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
1877     Arundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands. 
1806     Abhb,  Eybltn  0.,  M.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1907  AspinAUi,  Albxandbr  Raymond,  M.A.,  Park  Town  School,  Wellington 

Road,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

J  gQg     Aspinall,  Herbert  H.,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1902   ■  AspiNALi.,  Walter  F,,  Zungeru,  Northeim  Nigeria, 

1883  AsTLBs,  Hartbt  Eustacb,  M.D.,  446  St.  George*s  Terrace,  Perth, 
Western  Australia, 

1896     AsTBOP,  John  H.,  P.O,  Box  430,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1880  fATHEBSTONB,  GuTBON  D.,  MJnst.C.E.,  Government  Railuays,  Grahams- 
town,  Cape  Colony, 

1900  tATHBRTON,  Thomas  W.  T.,  Ashanti  Consols,  Ltd,^  Ashanti,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 

1886  t-ATKiNsoN,  A.  R.,  14  Brandon  Street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1887  Atkinson,  Hon.  J.  Mitford,  M.E.C.,  M.B.,  Government  Civil  Hospital, 

Hong  Kong, 
1889     t Atkinson,  R.  Hope  (J.P,  of  N.  8.  Wales),  332  South  Fourth  Avenue, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

1901  Atleb,  PERCfT  Stephenson,  Hotel  de  Paste,  Pierrefitte,  Nestelas,  France. 

1902  tATTRiDGB,  Henry,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1904     Attwbix,  Charles  G.,  Portswood,  Green  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1907      Auld,  J.  Paton,  Provincial  Enginetr,  A.M.lDst.C.E.,  M.I.M.R,  Lagos, 

Southern  Nigeria, 
1893     fAi^BBT,  John  Gborgb,  Advocate,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TransvaeU, 
1906     Austin,  Edward  N.  L.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
1901      Austin,  Henry  Boase,  J.P.,  St.  Andrew's  Street,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony, 
Austin,  John  Alfred,  F.R.G.S.,  Kansanshi,  North-Western Rhodesia, 


1908 


1906 

1900 
1888 

1907 

1884 
1891 
1889 


Babbs,  Arthur  T.,  Rhodes  Building,  St,  George's  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape 


Badock,  Percy  T.,  10  Timber  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

Badnall,  Herbert  Owen,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Woodstock,  Cape 

Colony, 
Baooe,  Stephen  S.,  C.M.G.,  Provincial  Commissioner,  Naivasha,  British 

East  Africa, 
f Bagot,  George,  Rugby,  St.  Thomas,  Barbados, 
fBAGOT,  John,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
f Bailey,  Abe,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  50,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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1902 

1897 

1904 

1901 

1907 

1904 
1907 

1884 
1887 
1896 

1900 
1905 
1898 
1882 
1900 

1903 

1884 
1904 
1903 
1906 
1884 
1887 
1893 

1895 

1906 
1887 
1891 
1904 
1901 

1891 
1900 
1903 
1892 
1904 

1899 
1895 
1886 
1905 
1887 
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fBAiLEY,  Amos,  Woodstock,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colons/. 

Bailey,  Edward  T.,  M.Inst.M.E.,  M.I.M.M. 

Bailby,  Captain  Henby  E.,  W.A.F.F.,  Freetown,  Sierra  l-eone. 

Bailby,  William  J.  Geouoe,  c/o  African    Gold  Dredging  and  Mining 

Concessions,  IJmited,  Ancobra  Fiver,  via  Arimy  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Bailey,  Wm.  Maurice,  cjo  African   Gold  Dredging  and  Mining   Con- 

ceaHons,  Limited,  Tomento  Camp,  via  Axim,,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fBAiLLiE,  F.  W.,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 
fBATN,  Major  Andrew,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Constabulary,  Northern 

Nigeria. 
Bainbbidoe,  Captain  William. 

tBAiBD,  A.  Reid,  Stock  Exchange  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Baibd,   Robert  Tweed,  Kalgoorlis,    Western  Australia;  and  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
Baker,  Alfred,  Messrs.  Mansfield  ^  Co.^  Singapore. 
Baker,  Alfred  John,  Government  Primary  School,  Greytown,  Natal 
fBAKBB,  William  G.,  Musgrave  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
Bakbwbll,  John  W.,  Korralla,  Mount  Lofty,  Crafers,  South  Australia. 
Baxbwbll,   Leonard    W.,   Fiteroy    Terrace,    Fitzroy,  Adelaide^    South 

Australia., 
Bale,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Henry,  K.C.M.Q-.,  115  Loop  Street, 

Maritzburg,  Naial. 
fBALPouR,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Windel/a,  Kew,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Balfour,  John  Fohdyce,  cjo  Messrs.  Guthrie  4  Co.,  Singapore. 
Ball,  Thomas  A.,  Lahat  Dato,  British  North  Borneo. 
tBALL,  Thomas  J.,  J.P.,  P.  0.  Box  2536,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Ballard,  Captain  Henry,  C.M.G.,  Durban,  Natal, 
f  Balme,  Arthur. 
Bam,  Captain  Sir  Pibter  C.  van  B.,  M.L.A.,  City  Club,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
Bandaranaikb,  Maha  Mudaliyab  Sib  Solomon  Dias,  C.M.G-.,  HorogoUa, 

Veyangoda,  Ceylon, 
Bangley,  Leonard,  Assistant  Resident  Magistrate,  Bethel,  Transvaal. 
f  Bankart,  Frederick  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fBANKiER,  Frank  M.,  Laverton  P.  0.,  West-em  Australia, 
tBANNiSTER,  Charles  R. 
tBARBER,  Qeoroe  H.,  c/o  R.  J.  Endcan,  Esq.,  Claude's  Bungalow,  Cape 

Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Barber,  Hilton,  J.P.,  Hales  Owen,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 
Barber,  Walter  M.,  92  Langhy  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Barbour-James,  John  A.,  Postmaster,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Babff,  H.  E.,  Registrar,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales. 
Barker,  Francis  Henry,  Orari,  South  Canterbury,  New  Zealand ;  and 

Christchurch  Club, 
Babker,  Henry  E.,  Aecra,  Gold  Coast  Colony  {^Corresponding  Secretary)' 
f  Babxlie,  T.  W.  S.,  Local  Government  Board,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Babnabd^  Samuel,  J.P.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
Barnes,  Alfred  H.,  Town  Hall,  Muitenberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Barnes,  J.  F.  Evelyn,  C.M.G.,  C.E ,  Colonial  Engineer  and  (Purveyor - 

General,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
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Yoarof 
)£icction. 

1890 

1883 

1900 

1904 

1905 
1898 
1891 
1884 
1883 

1895 
1907 
19U2 
1908 
1880 

1892 

1902 
1002 
1896 
1908 
1907 

1895 
1906 
1904 
1904 

1905 
1885 

1893 
1906 
1898 
1891 

1880 
1893 

1901 

1889 

1886 
1904 
1889 
1908 


+BAIINKS,  Robert  S.  W.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Durinin  Cluh,  Natal 

fBABNKTT,  CaPT.  £.  AlGBBNON. 

Babitbtt,  Fbedericx  J.,  British  Solomon  Iblands  Protectoraie^  Western 

Pacific, 
Barnbtt,  Louis  E.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Stafford  Street,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand. 
Babns,  E.  W.,  M.A.,  The  College,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Babbaut,  Edwabd  H.,  Hesidentj  Kudat,  British  North  Borneo, 
fBABBBTT,  Chabi£S  Hugh,  P.O.  Box  335,  Pretoria f  Transvaal, 
JBabb-Smith,  Robbbt,  Torrens  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Babb-Smith,   Thokas    E.,  Birksgate,    Gleih    Osmond,   Adelaide,   South 

Australia, 
fBABBT,  Abthub  J.,  Pretoria  Club,  Transvaal, 

tBABTH.His  HoNouB  JuDGB  JACOBW.yM.A.,  Mombosa,  BHtish  JSast  Africa. 
Babtbobp,  John  Gbanyillb,  Siherhope,  Bangitikei,  New  Zealand, 
Babtom,  PrfBcivAL  F.,  The  Treasury,  Accra^  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Babton,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Trentham,   Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land. 
Batcublob,  Ferdinand  C,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  ZeaUmd,  North 

DunecUn,  New  Zealand. 
f  Bateman,  PfcBCY  H.,  1/2  Union  Buildings,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Bateman,  Walteb  Slaue,  Prisons  Department,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bates,  G.  Dudley,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
Bathgate,  DouuiA^i. 
Battiscombb,  E  ,  Deputy  Cmisercator  of  Forests,  Nytri,  British 

East  Africa. 
Batty,  James  A.,  P.O.  Box  208,  Pretoria,  Tranevaah 
fBAUGHAN,  Francis  Wm.,  Messrs.  Smith,  Mackenzie  ^  Co.,  Zanzibar, 
Bay,  A  a  BON,  P.  0,  Box  5513,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Bayly,   Cecil,   cjo    Corporation  of  Western  Egypt,    Qara,  via  Kharga 

Junction,  Upper  Egypt. 
Baxbndale,  Walteb,  P.O.  Box  169,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
fBAYNES,  Hon.  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  239  Chapel  Street,  Maritz- 

burg,  Natal, 
Baynbs,  William,  Settle,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Beale,  Octayius  C,  474  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fBEALEY,  RiCHABD  NowELL,  Haldon,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
Bbanlands,  Rev.  Canon  Abthub,  M.A„  Christ  Church  Rectory,  Victoria, 

British  Columbia, 
Bbabd,  Chablbs  Halman,  Port  Antonio,  Jamxiiea, 
Beaufobt,  His  Honour  Chibf  Justice  Lbicbsteb   P.,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

Fort  Jameson,  North-Eastern  Rhodesia, 
Beaumont,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  William  Hbnby,  6  Burger  Street,  Maritz- 
burg, Natal. 
fBECK,  CuABLBS    pBoefoR,   Sunny   Side,  Bloemfontein,    Orange  River 

Colony  {Corresponding  Secretary), 
f  Bbckett,  Thomas  Wm.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Beddoes,  Alfred  B.,  c/o  Messrs.  Millers ^  Ltd.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
f  Bbddy,  William  Henry,  Fauresmith,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Beecroft,  William  A.,  Havelock  North,  New  Zealand, 
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1906  BKBfe*^ON,  Philip  E.,  Chattered  Bank  of  Iiidia,  Tientsin,  China, 

1906  Bebtham,  Hugh  H.,  Braneepeth,  Masterton,  New  Zealand, 

1877  BfiBTHAM,  William  E.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1898  fBBiT,  William,  Ascot,  Toowoomba,  Queensland, 

1906  BsiLCHBH,  E&NEST  A.,  B.A.,  High  School,  Durban,  Natal. 
1908  Bell,  Adam,  cjo  Chartered  Co,,Bulawayoj  Rhodesia. 

1897     Bell,  Alexander,  MangatiparUy  MorrifisviUe,  WaikatOy  New  Zealand, 
1893     Bell,  Anthony,  Montreux  Club,  Montreua:,  Switzerland. 

1903  Bell,  Hon.  Archibald  G.,  M.I.C,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Director    of   Public 

Works,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
1896     Bell,  Fred,  P,0,  Box  112,  Durban,  Natal, 
1896  ,  Bell,  F.  H.  Dillon,  Barrister-at-Law,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1902  j  Bell,  H.E.  Sir  Henry  Hbskbth,  K.C.lJfl.G.,  Government  House,  Entebbe, 

Uganda, 
1886     Bell,  Lt.-Col.  John  W.,  C.M.G.,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 

1896  fBEix,  Wm.  H.  Somersbt,  P.O.  Box  4284,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1905      Bellamy,   Charles  Vincent,   M.In8t.C.E.,  Director  of  Public  Works, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
1893      Beningfield,  James  J.,  Esplanade,  Durban,  Natal, 

1901  Beningfield,  Lt.-Col.  R.  W.,  20  St.  Andrew's  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1904  Bennett,  Arthur  L.,  Sycamore  Lodge,  Digby,  Nova  Scotia, 

1905  Bennett,  Charles  'E.,  Ancobra  River  Transport  Co,,  Axim,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 
1888     f  Bennett,  Chris.,  Rockmore,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales^ 
1885     Bennett,  Courtbnay  Walter,  CLE.,  H,B,M.  Consulate- General,  New 

York,  U.S.A. 

1903  Bennett,  Bichard  C,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1903  Bennett,  Thomas,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Kilham  House,  Muizenberg,  Cape  Colony. 

1 902  I  Bennett,  Thomas  Bandlb,  Magistrate,  Umgeni  Division,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
1905  Bennett,  Wm.  Ernest,  Roseires,  Sudan. 

1897  Bennett,  Hon.  William  Habt,  Colonial  Secretary,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

1907  fBENNiB,  Alexander  B.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.S.,  cjo  Bank  of  Victoria,  Fitzroy, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1896     fBENNiB,  Andrew,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1876     Bensosan,  Ralph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1902     Bbntley,  Edmund  T.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

1902  Beor,  William  Michael,  Harrismith,  Oratige  River  Colony. 

'  1907  ;  Bbresford,  Marcus  H.  de  la  Pokr,  I.S.O.,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 

IpOl  I  Berkeley,  Henry  S.,  Assistant  Resident,  Northern  Nigeria, 

1903  i  Berkeley,  Humphry,  Barrister -ut-Law,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1908  Bernays,  Charles  E.,  45  Adelaide  Strict,  Brisbane,  Queensland.  . 

1900  Bernino,  Fbedebick  S.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kokstad,  Cape  Colony, 

1898  Bernstein,  Leon  J.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1903  Bert,  Albert  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1904  Bertram,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Anton,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

1901  f Bertram,    Chables    Fuller,     Galteemore    Farm,    Pohmni    Station, 

Bechuanaland,  Cape  Colony. 
1893     Bertram,  Robertson  F.,  High  Constantia,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony, 

1905  Best,  Senator  Hon.  Robert  W.,  352  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1901      Beswick,  J.  H.,  New  Kleinfontein  Co.^Benoni,  Transvaal, 
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1887  fBsTHUNK,  Gbobqb  M.,  Enmore,  East  Coast,  British  Guiana, 

1888  fBsTTELHEiM,  Hbkbi,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1891  t^BTTiNQTON,  J.  B&iNDLSY,  BHndlet/  Park,  Merriwa,  New  South  Wales, 

1906  Bbvan,  Jambs  F.,  Auditor -General,  Bloeinfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1907  Bbi?bs,  Gordon,  P.O.  Box  4806,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  Bbtbrs,  F.  W.,  M.L.A.,  P,0,  Box  174,  Johannesburgy  Transvaal, 

1896  BiANCABDi,  LiBUT.-CoLONBL  N.  Grbch,  C.V.O.,  A.D.C,  7%«  Palaee,  Malta. 
1884  t^iCKFOBD,  William,  44  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1901  BiDDLES,    Frank,  c/o    Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Fremantle,    Weitem 

Australia, 

1881  t^i^^N*  A.  Or.,  Port  Mizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  t^iDBN,  William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  BiDWBLL,  John  0.,  J.P.,  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington f  New  Zealand, 

1907  BiOGAK,  Wm.  Hodgins,  K.C,  726  Pine  Avenue,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1900  BiGOB,  Philip  Matthew,  MoujU  Brisbane,  Esk,  Queensland, 

1900  BiNNiB,  Thomas  I.,  C.E.,  Zomba,  Nyasaland, 

1877  BiBCH,  A.  S.,  Fit2herl&rt  Terrace,  Wellington,  New^ Zealand, 

1906  BmcH,  Geobob  E.,  cJo  The  Governor^ s  Office,  Johannesburg y  Transvaal, 

1883  BmcH,    Hon.  Jambs  Eobtbiqht,  Besident    Councillor,  Pe7iang,  Straits 

SettlcTnents, 

1893  BiBCH,  William  C.  Caccia,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1873  BiBCH,  William  John,  Thoresby,  Marton,  New  Zealand, 

1887  tBiBCH,  William  Walter,  Surrey  House,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1906  BiBTWiSTLB,  Charles  A.,  ComTnercial  Intelligence  Officer,  Lagos,  SotUhern 

Nigeria, 

1906  Bishop,  Hon.  Bobbbt  K.,  M.L.C.,  3t,  John's,  Newfoundland. 

1891  Black,  Ebnest,  M.D.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia  {Corresponding 

Secretary). 

19Q0  Black,  John  H.,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria,, 

1898  t Black,  Stbuart  G.,  Glenormiston,  Noorat,  Victoria, 

1889  tBLACKBTjRN,  Alfred  L.,  Messrs,  W.  Anderson  ^  Co.,  Ijower  St,'  George's 

Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1886  Blackwood,  Eobebt  0.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

■  1889  tBLAiNB,  Sir  C.  Frederick,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  t^LAiNB,  Herbert  F.,  K.C,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1899  Blair,  Dyson,  AssiUant  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Suva,j^Ji. 

1907  Blair,  M.  Cameron,  M.D.,  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1908  Blair,  R.  H.  Balfour,  Zomba,  Nyasala7id. 

1903  IBlakelby,  R.  H.,  P.O.  Box  102,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889  Bland,  Hon.  R.  N.,  Resident  Councillor,  Malacca,  Straits  Settlements, 

1902  Blane,  Wiluam,  M.I.M.E.,  P.O.  Box  2863,  Johannesburg,  I^ansvaal^ 

1903  Bleloch,  Robert,  P.O.  Box  3692,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1897  Bleloch,  William,  P.O.  Box  3692,  Johafmesburg,  Transvaal, 
1896  BI.ENKIR0N,  James  E.,  Zomba,  Nyasaland, 

1903  Blick,  Graham  T.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Broome,  Western  AustraUa. 

1889  f  Blow,  John  Jellings. 

1905  BoAG,  Gborgb  L.,  Eerro-  Carril  Lorca  d  Baza,  Aguilas,  Provincia  de  \Mwcia 

Spain, 

1906  'EoBY^VLuQV.y^oons,  Q^e-qv£,  Rhodesia. 

1903  BoDLE,  LiBUT.-CoLONEL  WiLLiAM,  C.M.G.,  Bulowayo,  Rhodesia. 
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1890 

1800 
1881 
1892 
1905 

1901 
1898 
1901 
1906 
1906 
1896 
1006 

1902 
1898 

1904 
1891 
1901 
1900 
1895 
1896 

1902 

1908 
1907 
1885 
1896 
1903 
1889 
1905 
1883 
1900 
1892 
1892 
1903 
1906 

1887 

1907 
1904 
1882 

1904 
1886 
1905 


Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

tBojjY,  Rev.  ProfeBsor  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  General  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York. 
tBoooiB,  Alhxandkb,  BulawayOy  Rhodesia, 
Bois,  Frbdk&ic  W.,  J.P.,  Colombo f  Ceylon, 
Bois,  Sir  Stanlky,  Colombo^  Ceylon, 
BoLTf  FiiEDEaiCK  WiLUAM,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  133,  Bhemfontdn,  Orange 

River  Colony. 
Bolt,  William  James,  High  Street,  Ros'yn,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Bolton,  Fbbd  W.,  Farleigh  Plantation^  Mackay^  Queensland, 
Bolus,  Gilram,  42  St,  George's  Streely  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Bolus,  Percy  R.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Fox  Bay,  Falkland  Idands, 
Bonham-Smith,  Robert,  Government  Railway,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  BoNAB,  Thomson,  M.D.,  114  Via  de  Bahuino,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome. 
BoNBLL,  Thomas   H.    M.,   B.Sc,   M.I.Mech.E.,    Govermnent    Railway, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
BoNNEB,  Gbobge,  San  Carlos,  Falkland  Ishmds. 
BoNYTHON,  Hon.  Sir  J.  Lanodon,   King  WiHiam  Street,  Jdelaide,  South 

Australia, 
BooDSON,  Hyman,  P.O.  Box  3004,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
B00K.BB,  J.  Dawson,  cfo  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Booth,  Charles  Spencer,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Booth,  Ferdinand  Robert,  P.O.  Box  1037,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Booth,  Karl  E.  0.,  P.O.  Box  1037,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
t  Booth,  Hon.  Robert  M.,  M.L.C.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Naduruloulov, 

'Reua,  Fiji, 
tBoROHBSE,  Edward  C,  Taquah  j-  Abosso  G.   M.  Co.,   Tarkwa,   Geld 

Coast  Colony, 
Bobn,  Hon.  Edwabd  T.,  M.E.C.,  M.B.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
BoRRON,  James  M.,  Mango  Is!and,  Fiji, 
fBoRToN,  John,  Casa  Nova,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 
fBoss,  Aaron  A.,  P.O.  Box  562,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Botha,  Hercules  P.,  Wolvefoniein,  Kroonstad,  Orange  River  Colony. 
BoTBFOBD,  Chables  S.,  P.O.  Box  679,  Peterboro\  Ontario,  Canada, 
Bottoms,  George,  Ta^quah  and  Abosso  Mines,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
BouBDiLLON,  Edmund. 

BouBiiiLL,  Henry,  cjo  J,  Sinclair,  Esq.,  283  Pine  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
fBouRiA,  Edmund  F.,  Pretoria,  J\*ansvaal. 

fBoUBNE,  E.  F.  B.,  Norfolk  Island,  via  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
BouBNE,  Captain  Henry  R.  M.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Pretoria,  Trafisvaal, 
Boutell,  Fbancis  H.   Cheyallier,  564  Avenida  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentine  Republic. 
fBovELL,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Henry  A.,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 
Bjwdkn,  Cyril  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  Casa  Leone,  Strada  Collegio,  Sliema,  Malta, 
BowDBN,  Wm.  Davis,  "i/L.K.,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Sierra  Leone, 
tBowEN,  Hon.  Charles  Christopher,  M.L.C.,  Middleton,  Christchwrch, 

New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
tBowEN,  Edward,  The  Towers,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
f  BowEN,  William,  5  Ralnsford  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Victoria. 
f Bower,  Datio  J.,  Flast  London,  Cape  Colony, 
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fBowxEB,    F.    G.   HiNDB.   British    American   Corporatfon,    Vancouver 

Briiith  Columbia, 
Bo  WLss,  Lii»NKL  0.,  C.E.,  F.R.G.S. 
BoWBiNG,   Hon.    Cuaaliu}    Galybbt,    C.M.G.,   M.L.C.,    The    Treaaury, 

Nairobi,  British  Ea$t  Africa, 
tBowYBa-BowBB,  T.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  06«a«n,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
BoYCB,  Adstik  a,  Rodnky,  Survey  Btpartmeni,  Khartum,  Sudan. 
Boyd-Cabpbntfb,  H.,  M.A.,  Ministry  o/ Public  Instruction,  Cairo,  Egypt 

(Corresponding  Secretary), 
Boylb,  H.E.  Sib  Cavbndism,  K.CJM:.G.,  Government  House,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius, 
f  Boylb,  Mosbs,  Monrovia,  Liberia, 

fBnACXEN,  T.  W.,  Government  Railways,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Bbadfibld,  Hon.  John  L.,  The  Grotto,  Hondtbosoh,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbadfobd,  W.  K.,  JHvisional    CouncU  Office,  Kimberley,  Cape   CpUmy 

{Correttponding  Secretary), 
Bbadlby,  Godfbky  T.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  o/o  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colomfjo, 

Ceylon, 
Bhadshaw,  Hbubbbt  E.,  c/o  Messrs,  Lynch  Bros,,  Jhtag,  Persia, 
Bbakam,  I.  F.,  The  Development  Co.,  Monrovia,  lAberia, 
Bbain,  Hbbbkbt  S.,  Customs  Bept,  Lamaca,  Cyprus, 
BRADXK,C.DiMOHDB,,A.ii.lnBt,G,E., Irrigation BeptI,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Bbaithwaitb,  Nathanibl,  Punta  Gorda,  Toledo,  British  Honduras. 
Bbanday,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Bbatt,  Jamks  H.  Datson,  Treasurer,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 
tBBAUB,  Hon.  Abthub,  M.C.r.,  Mon  Repos,  British  Guiana, 
fBBAY,  Edwabd  L.,  Tarhoa,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Bbiebusy,  Abthub  J.,  Mosnian,  Sydney,  Ntw  South  Wales. 
Bbioht,  Harold  P.,  Messrs.  Allen,  Wack  #  Co.,  P,0,  Box  2,  Lonren^o 

Marques,  East  Africa. 
fBBiNK,  Andbibs  Langb,  P.O.  Box  287,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bbink,  Abend,  cJo  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colofty. 
Bbittan,  Wm.  Guise,  Cashmere  Hills,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
tBBiTTKN,  Thomas  J.,  P.O.  Box  494,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bboad,  Abthub  J.,  Mauritius  Assets  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Bboad,  Chablbs,  J. p.,  P.O,  Box  3626,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bboad.  Wallace,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  cfo  Shanghai  Club,  Shanghai,  China. 
Bboadbbnt,  Walteb  G.,  74  Pietermaritz  Street,  Mantzburg,  Natal, 
Bboadbick,  E.  G.,  \st  Magistrate,  Singapore^ 
Bbockman,  Edwabd  L.,  C.M.G.,  Federal  Secretary,  Selangor,  Federated 

Malay  States, 
Bbodbick,  Habold.  P.O  Box  3060,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1901      Bbodbick,  Lancelot,  P.O.  Box  24,  Wepener,  Orange  River  Colony. 
1899     Bbooilman,  Benjamin.  Jb.,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1906  I  Bbooks,  Edwabd,    M.B.,    CM.,    Ryhope,  Lower    Sandy   Bay,   Hobart, 
\  Tasmania, 

1897  I  Bbooks,  Geobgb  L.,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1889      Bbooks,  Jambs  Henry,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Henley  Villa,  MahS,  Seychelles, 

1907  t^BooKs,  W.  Alvin,  Mytria  Bitumen  Corporation,  Epe,  Lagos,  Southern 
'         Nigeria. 
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Brooks,  William,  17  Caatkrengh  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Beoomb,  Heney  Arthub,  Sociedad  Esplotadora  de    Tierra  del  Fueyo, 

Uliinia  Esperanza,  Punta  Arenas,  Chile » 
Brothbrs,  C.  J.,  Queenstown,  Cape  CoUmy. 
tBROTHKHS,  C.  M.,  Q^eenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
BfiouNy  Alfred  Forbbb>  Forests  Department,  Khartttm,  Sudan, 
Beown,  Captain  Akdb^sW  F.,  P.O  Box  22,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Beown,  David  A.  Mubkay,  Sungei  Nebony,  Penang,  Straits  SettlemetUe, 
Brown,  Edgar  J.,  M.B.,  B.S.,  Ormonde  College,  Mdboume,  Victoria. 
Beown,  Ed^iund  A.  R,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Fedtrated  Malay  States, 
Brown,  Jambs  J.,  1  South  View  Villas,  Havre  des  Pas,  Jersey. 
Brown,  James  E.  Mylbs,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  District  Surgeon,  Taipvig,  Perak, 

Federated  Malay  States, 
Beown,.John  Charles,  J.P.,  406  West  Street,  Dmba/n,  Natal,     , 
Brown,  John  E.,  Glenavon,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 
Brown,  J.  Ellis,  P.O.  Box  39,  Durban,  NataL 
Brown,  J.  H.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

fBROWN,  John  Lawrence,  Methden,  Bowenfels,  New  South  Wales. 
fBROWNrSiR  John  McLbavy,  CM.Qt, 

fBRowN,  Lawrence  C,  Kuala  hu/mpor,  Selangor,  Federated  Malay  States, 
IBrown,  Hon.  Leslie  E.,  M.L.C.,  Messrs.  Brown  j-  Jos&e,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Brown,  His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Bichabd  Mylbs,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fBROWN,  Robert,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Brown,  Thomas  D.  C,  P.O.  Box  967,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Brown,  Thomas  Douglas,  Lower  Burdekin,  Queetisland. 
Brown,  Professor  W.  Jethbo,  LL.D.,   The  University,  Addaide,  South 

Aiistralia. 
Brown,  Major  William   H.,  Bock  Life  Assurance   Co,,  Burg  Street, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Cdony. 
Brown,  Hon.  William  Villiebs,  M.L.C.,  TownsviUe,  Queenslaiid. 
fBBOWNE,  Evbeard,  Cororooke,  Colac,  Victoria, 
fBROWNB,  Hon.  0.  Macaulay,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  St.  George's,  Grenada, 
Browne,  Nicholas  E.,  J.P.,  Wilberforce  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fBEOWNB,  SYLTBSTjfiR,  Mincmbah,  Whittingham,  New  South  Wales. 
+BROWNE,  Thomas  L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Brownbll,  William  P.,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
|Brucb,  Gbobge. 

JBrucb,  J.  R.  Baxter,  20  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Bruce,  Robert  Huntee,  Amoy,  China. 
Bruce,  William  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.     * 
fBRUNNER,  Hon.  Ernest  August,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Eshowe,  Natal. 
Bbunton,  Major  John  Spencer,  J.P.,  Winslow,  Darling  Point,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Bryant,  Alfred,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fBRYANT,  Alfred  T.,  The  Treasury,  Siftgapore. 

fBRYANT,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Mount  Magnet,  vid  Geraldton,  Western  Australia. 
Buchanan,  Hon.  Sir  E.  John,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cape  Town 

Cape  Colony* 
Buchanan,  Walter  Clarke,  M.H.R.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
tBucHANAN,  W.  F.,  J.P.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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1897  '  BucKLB,  ATHANASitJft,  J.P.,  OnHton  House,  Freetown^  Sierra  Leone, 

1897     Buckley,  G.  A.  McLhait,  Lagmhor^  Aahburton,  New  Zealand, 

1905  BuLAU,  Locis,  Rose  Belle  Estate,  Mauritius. 

1901  Bull,  CHAHLisSy  e/o  A,  F.  FitsHerhert,  Esq.,  Wainutramaj  Feilding,  New 

2^ealand. 

1 897  tBuLLBN,  Wm.  Alpbbd,  Star  Life  Assurance  Society  y  Cape  Tbtwi,  Cape  Colony, 

1881  *BuLT,  0.  Mangin,  Avis,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1907     BuLT,  Frbdeeic  W.,  Attorney- GeneraVs  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  Bultbaux-Cabb,  Louts  A.,  Bel  Air,  Bois  de  la  Pomponette,  Lagny,  Seine- 

et'Mame,  France, 
1901      BuBBANK,  John  E.,  cJo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1892     BuBBUBT,  EpWABD  P.,  Ncw  Zealand  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Oamcaru,  New 

Siealand, 

1903  BuRCHELL,  HsBBEBT  C,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 

1899     BuBDOK,  Majob  J.  Aldeb,  C.M.a.,  M.A.,  P.R.G.S.,  Resident,  Sokotd  Pvo- 
vines,  Northern  Nigeria. 

1 906  f  BuBDWAN,  The  Marabaja  Dhibaj  of,  The  FaUice,  Burdwan,  Bengal,  India . 

1888  BuBOESs,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1906  BoBNHAM,  DIatrbb  H.,  cjo  \st  National  Bank,  Bottglas,  Arizona,  U.S.A. 
1905     fBuENS,  Colonel  Jambs,  Parramatta,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1903     BuRBELL,  Phbcy,  Feilding,  New  Zealand. 
1903     BuBBOws,  Donald,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1894     BUBT,  Albebt  Hamilton,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
1903     ^Bv&T,  Andrew,  M.Inst.M.E.,  M.A.I.M.E.,  P.O.  Boa  208,  Shanghai, 
China. 

1882  BuBT,  Hon.  Sbptimus,  K.C,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1903     BuBTON,  Alfbbd  R.  E.,  P.O.  Box  6431,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1907  BuBTON,  William,  Fiji  Club,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1892  BusBT,  Alexander,  J.P.;  Cassilis,  New  South  Wales. 

1893  Bush,  Robert  E.,  Clifton  Downs,  Gascoyne,  Western  Australia. 

1903  Busk,  Chables  W.,  Nelson,  British  Columbia. 

1901  tBuss,  Rev.  Arthur  C,  M.A.,  Germiston,  Transvaal. 

1889  BussET,  Frank  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  Butler,  Francis  A.,  J.P.,  Police  Department,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria. 

1886  Butler,  Henry,  248  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1903     Butler-Wright,  William. 

1888     Butt,  J.  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1887  Butt,  John  H.,  cjo  Langlaagte  Estate  Gold  Mining  Co.,  P.O.  Box  98, 

Johannesburg,  7'ransvaal. 

1905  Buttbrwokth,  Frank  Nestle,  C.E.,  cjo  Post  Office,  Labuan. 

1898  Button,  Hkdley  L.  W.,  Brisbane  Street,  Launceston,  Tasmania  {Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 

1902  Byrde,  F.  T.,  cjo  The  Development  Co  ,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 


1893     fCAcciA,  Anthony  M.,  M.V.O.,  Dehra  Dun,  United  Provinces,  India. 
1892     fCAiN,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1878     tC'*^'*''*^^<^ss>  John,  J.P.,  De  Soop,  Somerset  West,  Cape  Colony. 
1907      Caldecott,  Wm.  A.,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South  Africa, 
P.O.  Box  1167,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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1899  Caldbr,  Charles  W.,  Messrs.  Couche,  CcJder  4'  ^^^  Fremantle,  Western 

Australia, 
1906     Caldeu,  William,  Bakuy  Russia, 
1884     Caldkr,   William  HBNDKBfiON,   Bavelsion,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,   Fie- 

toria, 
1908     Caldwell,  D.  E  ,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1883  Callcott,  John  Hope,  I.S.O. 

1903  CALVEBLEr,  Major  E.  Levkson,  Grovernment  Offices,  Btoemfonteiny  Orange 

liiver  Colony, 

1904  Cameron,  Donald  C,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigiria. 

1900  Cameron,  William  M.,  Advocate,  P.O.  Box  3,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 
1874     Campbell,  A.  H.,  17  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto,  Caawtda. 

1899  Campbell,  Archibald  M.,  Loudoun^  Berea,  Durban,  Natal, 
1906     Campbell,  Hon.  Colin  H.,  K.C.,  Inveraray/,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

1902     Campbell,  David   Wm.,    Messrs.    Elder,   Dempster    ^    Co.,    Montreal, 
Canada. 

1890  Campbell,  James  P.,  J^arris^er-a^'Xatt*,  \b  Feather stwh  Street,  Wellington, 

New  Zealand. 
1906     Campbell,  ^  Major   John    Cathey,  Chief  of  Police,  ^Stanleg,  Falkland 

Islands. 
1896     tCAMPBBLL,  Hon.  Marshall,  M.L.C.,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Natal, 
1906     Campbbll,  William,  Klerksdorp,  Transva^, 
1893     Campbell- Johnston,  Augustinb,  Garvanza,  California,  U.8.A. 

1900  Campbell- Johnston,  Harrt  F.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Canning,  Arthur  E.,  c/o  Tasmanian  Consols,  Mathinna,  Tasmania. 
1886     Cape,  Alfred  J.,  Karoola,  Edgediff  Road,  Sydney,  New.  South  Wales. 
1896      Cargill,  H.  E.,  Villa  Pescatore,  Frascati,  Rome. 

1889     tCARGiLL,  Henry  8.,  Quamichan,  Vancouver's  Maiid,  British  Columbia. 
1908     Cargill,  Sidney  E.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1889     t  Cargill,    Walter,    care  of  Bank  of  New    Zealand,    Dunedin,  New 
Zealand. 

1898  Carmody,  p.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Government  Analyst,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

{Corresponding  Secretary). 
1906      Carpentbr,  John  A.,  c/o  Messrs.  Burns,  Philp  ^*  Co.,  Samarai,  Papua, 
via  Australia, 

1905  Carrick,  AiTKBN,  18  Shortland  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1884  fCARRUTHBMS,  David,  Blost  Demerara  Water   Commission,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 

1891  Carrutheks,  George  F.,  471  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
1908     Cabruthers,  Thomas  B.,  P.O.  Box  261,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1886      Cartkr,  Chari^s    Claudius,    J.P.,    General    Post    Office,   Melbourne, 

Victoria. 
1878      Carter,  H.E.  Sib  Gilbert  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Barbados. 
1905     Cartwright,  Hon.  John  D.,  M.L.C,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 

1899  fCARUANA-GATTo,  CoNTiNo  A.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Crown  Advocate, 

69  Strada  Levante,  Valletta,  Malta. 

1903  Caselberg,  Alfred,  Pahiatua,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1878     tCAgET,  Hon.  J.  J.,  C.M.G.,  K.C.,  Ibrickane,  Acland  Street,  St.  Kilda, 
Melbourne,  Victoria* 
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1905 
1905 
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Cashel,  Oaptatk  Rowan,  Gwelo^  Bhodeaia. 

Gaskie,  Albxandbb,  Harrismith,  Orange  River  Colony. 

fCASTALDi,  EvARisTo,  171  Stroda  Mereantiy  Valletta,  Malta. 

Catob,  Gbobge  C,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

Catto,  Jobm. 

Caulfikld,  William  F.,  P.  0.  Box  608,  Port  Elisaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

tCENTRNO,  Lkon,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cecil,  Lt.-Colonel  Lord  Edward  H.,  D.S.O.,  Ministry  of  Finance ^ 
GairOf  Egypt. 

Chabattd,  Johk  a.,  Attomey-at'LaWy  Port  Misaheth,  Cape  Colony, 

fCHADWiCK,  KoBBBT,  Camden  Buildings,  418  George  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales, 

♦Chailley-Bbrt,  Joseph,  44  Cha4issie  d^Antin,  Paris. 

Chalmers,  NATHAinsL,  Lahasa,  Fiji. 

Chalmers,  Nathaniel,  Jun.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  Amabele-Butierworth  Rail- 
way, KoTngha,  Eastern  Province,  Cape  Colony. 

fCHAMBBBS,  Abthxtr  F.,  British  Consulate- General,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 

f  Chambbbs,  Bbrnabd,  Te  Mata,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Chambers,  John  Ratcliffb,  St,  KUts,  West  Indies. 

i' Chambers,  T.  Mason,  Tauroa,  Haveloek  North,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zea- 
land. 

tCHAMBERLAYNE,  Major  Tankbryille  J.,  10  Via  Landiuo,  Florence,  Italy. 

Champion,  Charles  Wm.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

Chaplin,  Charles  Montague,  GrenfeU,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

fCHAPLiN,  Thomas  W.,  P.O.  Box  53.  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Chapman,  Charles  W.,  39  Q^een  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Chapman,  H.  B.  fl.,  MJnst.C.E.,  Arica  and  Tacna  Railway,  Tacnn, 
Chile. 

f  Chase,  Richard  W.,  LlanUlo,  Walgeit,  New  South  Wales. 

Chateb,  Hon.  Sir  C.  Paul,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  ffong  Kong. 

f  Chaytor,  John  C,  Spring  Creek,  Marlborough,  New  Zealand. 

f  Cheesman,  Robert  Suckling,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

ChEKE,  GrEOROB  0.  M. 

Chesterton,  Frederick,  Dark  Horse  Mine,  Que-que,  Rhodesia. 

Chesterton,  Lewis  B.,  Rand  Clvh,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

tCHEWiNGS,  Charles,  Ph.D.,  F.G-.S.,  85  Edward  Street,  Norwood,  Sduth 
Australia, 

f  Chintamon,  Hubrychund. 

Chisholm,  James,  Crossfield,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Chisholm,  James  H.,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

fCmsHOLM,  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Chomley,  Charles  H.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Chrisp,  Captain  Thomas,  Gisborne,  New  Zealand. 

Chbistian,  Chablbs,  Port  Tewjlk,  Suez. 

Chbistison,  Robert,  Lammermoor,  Prairie,  Townsville,  Queensland. 

Chbistison,  Robert  Alexander,  Lammermoor,  Prairie,  Townsville, 
Queensland. 

f  Christltbb,  Andrew  C,  Oshogbo,  Southern  Nigeria. 
I  Chrystal,  James  H.,  Dropmore,  Seymour,  Victoria. 
I  Churchill,  Alec  F.,  Public  Works  Department,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
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1889 

1901 

1884 

1906 

1906 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1889 


1896 

1902 

1882 
1900 

1885 
1887 
1899 

1895 
1888 
1900 

1882 

1896 
1908 

1907 

1898 
1903 
1*905 


tCHTJBCHiLL,  Frank  F.,  M.L.A.,  WUdcroft,  EnneradaUf  Naial, 
tCHUBCHiLL,  FiusBB  G.,  Brt/medura,  Manildra,  New  South  Wales, 
Chttbchill,  Captain  John  Spbncbb,  C.M.G.,  Domini4)ay  West  Indies. 
Chute,   Mbrvtn  L.,   A.M.I.Mech.E.,  Railway    V^Mriment,   Kingston, 

Jamaica, 
Clark,  Archibald  McCosh,  Auckland^  New  Zealand. 
f  Clabk,  Chables  Crabb,  424  Point  Road,  Durban^  Naiql, 
tCLABK,  Douglas,  Senekal,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Clark,  Fbancis  W.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hong  Kong. 
fCLARK,  Gowan  C.  S.,  C.M.G.,  Government  Railttays,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Clark,  John  Murray,  K.C,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  16  King  Street  West,  Toronto, 

Canada. 
Clark,  Eobbbt  Douglas,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Victoria  Club,  Maritz- 

hurg,  Natal, 
f  Clark,  Major  Walter  J.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
fCLABKB,  A.  Butter,  Universal  Buildings,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
IClarkb,  Alfred  E.,  Coldblo\  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Clarke,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Fielding,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Clauson,  Major  Hon.  John  E.,  E.E.,  C.M.G.,  Chief  Secretary,  Nicosia, 

Cyprus. 
Clayton,  Arthur  G.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fCLEVELAND,  Frank,  BaUugup,  Western  Australia, 
fOLfiVRLAND,  Egbert  A.,  M.E.C.S.,  L.E.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer, 

Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
Clifford,  Sir  George  Hugh,  Bart.,  Stonyhurst,  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land. 
Clifford,  Hon.  Hugh,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Clough,  Jambs  A.,  M.B.,  L.B.A.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Southern 

Nigeria. 
Clubbe,  Charles  P.  B.,  M.E.C.S.E.,  L.E.C.P.,  195  Macquarie  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tCLUCAs,  Evan  C,  J. P.,  Kia  Ora,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fCoATES,  Arthur  E.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Cochrane,  Frank  S.,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 


1889  I  Cock,  Cornelius,  J.P.,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony, 


1881 

1880 
1894 
1906 
1902 
1897 
1895 
1883 

1902 
r897 
1894 


Cockburn,  Samuel  A.,  Cape  Gracias  d  Dios,  Nicaragua  {vid  New  Orleans). 

CoDD,  John  A.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

CoDRiNGTON,  EoBERT,  Administrator ,  Livingstone,  North-  Western  Rhodesia. 

tCoQHLAN,  H.  Lake..  5  Raffles  Place,  Singapore. 

CoGiLL,  William  H.,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Cohen,  Abnbr,  J.P.,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

Cohen,  H.  Hirschbl,  c/o  P.O.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

Cohen,  Neville  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  D.  Cohen  ^  Co,,  Maitland  West,  New 

South  Wales. 
Cokeh,  William  Z.,  Kumasi  House,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
f  Cole,  Nicholas,  West  Cloven  Hills,  Camperdoum,  Victoria. 
Cole,  Wm.  O'Connor,  24  Soldier  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
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Blection, 

1892 

1907 

1905 

1903 

1907 

1906 
1905 
1898 
1892 

1907 
1906 
1885 
1906 
1902 
1900 
1907 

1902 

1905 

1903 
1903 
1884 
1876 
1908 
1903 
1898 

1898 
1898 

1902 

1906 
1891 
1903 
1885 
1908 
1889 
1895 

1908 
1895 
1890 

1904 


f  CoLBiCAKy  James  H.,  Waitiiirau,  Napier^  New  Zealand, 

OoLVNBBAKOEB,  Benjamin,  J.P.,  Nkandhla,  Zultdand,  Nafal. 

Coles,  Rev.  Chaeijbs  E.,  Ph.D. 

CoxiET,  Hon.   Wilfred,   C.M.Gt.,  Colonial   Seeretary,   Belize,  British 

Honduras, 
CoLLETT,  John  Wallace,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.&S.,  Government  Medical  Officer, 

Forcados,  Southern  Nigeria, 
CoLLETT,  Vivian,  P.O.  Box  815,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
CoLLiBB,  F.  J.,  P.  0.  Box  734,  Durban,  Natal. 

f CoLLiEB,  Herbert,  Wemdew^  Irving  Soad,  Tooraky  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
tOoLUKBy  Jbnkin,  Werndew,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria; 

and  Australian  Club. 
Collins,  Archie,  Eastern  Tdegraph  Co.,  Mahe,  Seychelles. 
Collins,  Edward  William,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaxd. 
Collins,  Ernest  E.,  Renter's  Tdegram  Co.,  Lim.,  Sy^y,  New  South  Wales. 
Collins,  George  Chitrton,  Commerce  Court,  Durban,  NataL 
fCoLLiNS,  Harrt,  Club  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Collins,  Henry  M..  Renter's  Jelegram  Co.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Collins,  Henrt  Ramsay,  J.P.,  A.M.Inat,C.E.>  "  Mercury  Office,"  Durban, 

Natal. 
Collins,  James  A.,  Registrar  of  the  High  Court,  Bloei7\fontein,  Orange 

River  Colony. 
Collins,  Captain  Robert  Muibhead,  R.N.,  O.M.G-.,  Melbourne  Club, 

Victoria. 
CoLLYNSy  Arthur  Shuchburoh,  Nelson  Club,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
CoLQUHOTJN,  Daniel,  M,D.,  44  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

fCoLQUHOUN,  ROBEftT  A. 

CoMissiONG,  Hon.  W.  S.,  K.C,  M.E.C,  St.  George*s,  Grenada. 
CoNDELL,  C.  F.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
CoNDER,  Harold,  Beaufort  Street,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
CoNiORAVB,  B.  Fairfax,  5  Ingle   Chambers,  Hay  St.,  Perth,   Western 

Australia. 
f  OoNLAY,  Wm.  LaiAe,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Federated  Malay  States. 
Conway,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Glenorchy,  Cheltenham,  near  Feilding,  New 

Zealand, 
fCoocH  Behar,  His  Hiohnbss  the  Maharajah  of,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  Cooch 

Behar,  India. 
Cook,  Alfred  Leslie,  P.  0.  Telegraphs,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Cook,  E.  Boyer,  J.P.,  Thomhill,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony. 
Cook,  Frederick  J.,  Waterworks  Department,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Cooke,  John,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Cooke,  Hon.  Samuel  W.,  Murndal,  Branxholme,  Victoria. 
CooLEY,  William,  Toum  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal. 
fCooPB,  Captain  J.  C.  Jesser,  Bvlawayo  Club,  Rhodesia  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Cooper,  Alexander,  Sylhet,  India. 
Cooper,  Arnold  W.,  J.P.,  F.R.M.S.,  Richmond,  Natal. 
Cooper,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Pope  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Brisbane 

Queensland. 
f-CooPER,  Richard  Henry,  Hilton  Road,  Natal. 
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1905     CooPEB,  Kkv.  Canon  Wm.  Hfnry,  Temora,  New  South  Wales. 

1900     Copland-Crawpobd,  W.  E.  B.,  Divuinnal  Commissioner,  Afaba,  Southern 

Nigeria. 

1900  CoPLANP,  Chables  a.,  Director  of  Public  Works,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1902      Copley,  Wm.  Dawn,  P.O.  Box  260,  BtdawayOy  Rhodesia. 

1905  CoHBALLY,  Louis,  37  Nind  Street,  Johannesbttrg,  TVansvaal, 
1902     tCoBBBT,  EvBBABD  P.,  Tweedic,  Natal. 

1901  CoBDEBOY,  John  W., P.O.  Box22,  Kokstad,  East  Oriqualand,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  fCOBDNEB,  E.  J.  K. 

1889     tCoBDNBB- James,  John  H.,  A.M.Iii8t.C.E. 

1882     CoBK,  His  Honoub  Philip  C,  CM-G-.,  Government  House,  St.  Lucia, 

West  Indies. 
1892     CoBNBB,  Chables,  M.In8t.C.£.)  Resident  Engineer ^  Rhodesian  Railways, 

Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1906  CoBNisH,  The  Eight  Rev.  Chables  E.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  GrahamS" 

town,  Bishopsbourne,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
1896     fCoBNiSH-BowDEN,  Athblstak  H.,  Surveyor-General's  Office,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
1906     fCoBPE,  James  R.,  Kingston  Terrace,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1902     fCoBT,  James  E.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1901  CoBYNDON,  R.  T.,  Rtsident  Commissioner,  M'habane,  Swaziland,  South 

Africa, 

1905  Cotton,  Alfbed  J.,  Hidden  Vale,  Grandchester,  Queensland. 

1902  Cotton,  E.  P.,  Director  of  Surveys,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1886  CoTTBELL,  Henby  E.  P  ,  A.M.In8t.E. 

1906  CoTTBiLL,  GiLBEBT  St.  John,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1905  CouBBOuGH,  A.  Adaib,  M.L.C,  Levuka,  Fiji.' 

1895     tCouLDBBY,  "William  H.,  J.P.,  <?/o  Queensland  National  Bank,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
1904     fCousiN,  RoBEBT,  Prestea  Block  A,  Mines,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1903  CoTjssBY,  Chables  L.  R.  P.,  cjo  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
1903     Co  WEN,  Chables,  Sbniob,  P.O.  Box  614,  C*tpi  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1895  CowBBN,  William,  Hawera,  New  Zealand, 

1889     fCowiE,  Albxandbb,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1896  tCoWLBY,  W.  H.,  care  of  General  Post  Office,  Colojnbo,  Ceylon, 

1902     CowPEB, Sydney,  O.M.Gm  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1882     Cox,  Hon.  Chables  T.,   C.M.G.,    Government   Secretary,  Georgttown, 
British  Guiana. 

1901  tCox,  Geobgb  Lionel,  Ouvah  Kellie,  Lindula,  Ceylon, 

1902  Cox,  Senatob  Hon.  George  A.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

1897  Cox,  SiB  Lionel. 

1902     Cox,  Sydenham  E.  S.,  P.O.  Box  3669,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1887  fCBAFTON,  Ralph C,  Dulkeley  Station,  Ramleh,  Alexandria,  Egypt  (Corre- 

sponding Secretary), 

1906  Cbaig,  E.  H.  Cunningham,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Burma  Oil  Co  ,  Rangoon,  Burma. 
1906     Cbaig,  Robebt  Wm.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1892     fCBAiOBN,  WiixiAM,  Gcorgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1897      Cbambb,  Hbbmann  J.,  Punta  Gorda,  British  Honduras. 

1901      ICbabTjWm.  Samuel,  244  Commercial  Road,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 


J 
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1875  I  CiuwFuftDy    LiEUT.-CoLONBL   Jaubb    D.y     Stock    Exchange,    Montreal^ 

Canada » 
1907  I  Cbawvokd,  RoBSjtT,  259  WiUiam  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1906  j  tCBEAST,  HABi>LD  T.,  Pubtic  Worlcs  Department,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 


1906 

1884 
1904 
1904 
1901 
1396 
1896 
1903 
1898 
1885 
1891 
1898 
1686 
1901 
1887 
1901 
1905 

1884 
1899 
1903 
1895 

1902 
1892 
1906 
1895 

1903 
1896 
1904 
1903 


Caeelmam,   Adam    K.,    K.C,   85    Hedpath  Sfreet,    Montreal,    Canada 

(Corresponding  Secretary), 
tCuBHWSLL,  Jacob,  P,0.  Box  469,  Johanne^mrg,  Transvaal, 
Cbus-wkll,  Axfbbd  T.,  G.P.O,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
f  Cbxwb,  Col.  }1os,  Cuablbs  P.,  C3.,  M.L.A.y  Cope  Tbum,  Cape  Colony, 
Cbofts,  Chablbs  J.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Point,  Natal, 
fCBOOHAM,  John  G.,  M.D.,  Klipriversooy,  Transvaal, 
Cbombib,.Fbamk  £.  N.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Gbompton,  Kobbbt,  Suva,  F\;i, 

CaoBBY,  Caftaim  Abthub  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fCBOsBT,  Hon.  William,  Ai.L.C.y  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
fCBOSs,  John  Wm.»  J.P.,  R.M.,  TTie  Residency,  Newcastle,  Natal, 
f  Cbossb,  Thomas,  Woodland,  Hastings,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Cbump,  G.  Cbksswbll,  Bucksteep,  Goombungee,  Queensland. 
Cdbitt,  Majob  Thomas  A.,  R.A.,  D.S.O.,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria. 
CuDDBFOBD,  WiLLiAM,  AuditoT,  St   Gcorg^s,  Grrenada, 

GULLEN,  COMMANDEB  PEBCJ,  C.M.G.,  B.N.B. 

fCuLUNAN,  Thomas  M.,  M.L.A.,  Premier  Diamond  Mining  Co.,  P,0,  Box 

148,  Johannehburg,  Transvaal, 
fCuLMBB,  Hon.  Jambs  William,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
CuLPEPBB,  Samuel  A.  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Cvmbbbland,  F.  Bablow,  Duvain,  Fort  Hope,  Ontario,  Canada, 
GuNDALL,  Fbane,  F.S.A.,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
CuNDiLL,  Thomas  J.,  31  Searle  Street,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Gunninqham,  a.  Jackson,  Lanyon,  Queanbeyan,  New  South  Wales, 
Cttkninoham,  J.  K.  Balfoob,  P,0.  Box  4636,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tGuBBiE,  Oswald  J.,  M.B.,  MJI.C.S.E  ,  24  Longmarket  Street,  MarUsburg, 

Natal, 
tGuBBiE,  EiCHABD,  P,0.  Box  614,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fGuBBiB,  Waltbb,  P.O.  Box  220,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
GuBBY,  Robbbt  H.,  M.H.  a.,.  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
GuTHBBBT,  Hon.  Stdnet,  M.L.C.,  Beliee,  British  Honduras. 


1905     Dain,  G.  K.,  Assistant  Ireasurer,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

1902  Dainton,  ABTdUB  E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Maritzburg,  NataU 

1006  I  Dakins,  Edwabd  Hamilton,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1904  i  Dalobty,  David,  cjo  Messrs.  Mackay  ^'  Norman,  Beeohworth,  Victoria, 

1890  .  fl^^LHYMFLB,  Thomas,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 

1879  j    DAJ.TON,  E.  fl.  GOBING. 

1884  Dangab,  Albbbt  A.,  Baroona,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1898     p^NiKLs,  Chables  W.,  M.B.,  M.R.G.S.E. 

1900  Dabbt,  Waltbb  G.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 

1895  fDABBTBHiBB,  Benjamin  II,,  Barrister-at-Law,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western 
Australia. 
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1903  Dablino,  John,    M.P.,    64    Kent    Terreu^e,    Nwrwood^    Adelaide^   South 

Australia. 
1902     fDA-BiiOT,  Leonard  H.,  Pertht  Western  Austraiia. 

1901  Dabraoh,  Rev.  John  T.,  B.D.,  St.  Mari/a^  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1904  Datenpobt,  Howard,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1902  Datenpobt,  Jambs  E.,  F.O.  Box  155,  Christchurchy  New  Zealand, 

1905  Davey,  Arnold  E.,  Currie  Street ^  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1887  fDAVBY,  Thomas  J.,  17  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1906  Davey,  Tom  H.,  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1902      Davidson,  A.  A.,  A.I.M.M.,  F.G.S.,  Casilla  6,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
1886     f Davidson,  H.E.  W.  E.,  O.M.a.,  Government  House,  Mahe,  Seychelles 
*  (  Corresponding  Secretary ) . 

1881  Davidson,  W.  M.  {late  Surveyor- General),  OxUy,  Brisbane,  QMt-ensland 

1898  Davibs,  Hon.  Charles  E.,  M.L.G.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1899  Davies,  Clement,  P.O.  Box  155,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901  Davies,  Frank  A.  O.,  Barrister- at-Law,  St.  George's  Street,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone, 
1904     Davies,  Henry. 

1889     Davies,  Major  J.  G.,  C.M.G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
1899      fDAVTBS,  Leama  Robert,  Karridale,  Western  Australia, 
1897     Davies,  Philip  V.,  Karridale,  Western  Australia, 
1886      t-D^'^i^s,  Sir  Matthew  H.,  436  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1886     f Davies,   Maurice   C,   J.P.   Commercial  Bank  Chambers,  St,  George's 

Terrace,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
1897     fDAviES,  Walter  Karri,  P.O.  Box  2040,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1906  :  Davies,  William  H.,  College  House,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1904  Davis,  Charles,  P,0.  Box  160,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1908  Davis,  Charles  G.  H.,  G,P,0,,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1873  i  fDAVis,  N.  Darnell,  C.M.G. 

1875  '  \^hmB,  P.,  "  Natal  Witness'*  Office,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1007  !  Davis,  Moss,  Princes  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1902  I  Davis,  Steuart  Spencer,  The  Treasury,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1907  Davy,   Joseph   Burtt,   F.L  S.,   F.R.G.S.,   Department  of  Agriculture, 

P.O.  Box  434,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1905  ,  Dawb,  John  Grosvenor,  cfo  Messrs.  Erbe,  Wegener  ^  Co.,  Grand  Bassam, 

Ivory  Coast, 

1889  j  Dawes,    Richard    St.     Mark,    L.R.C.P.,    M.R.O.8.,    Gawler,    South 
I  Australia, 

1906  Dawes,  William  J.,  P.O.  Box  301,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
1897  j  Dawson,  A.  W.,  cjo  James  Dawson,  Esq.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
1893  I  fDAwsoN,  W.  H.,  c/o  P.O.  Rangoon,  Burma. 

1907  Dawson,  Wm.  Alison,  Geraldiue,  New  Zealand. 

1904  j  fDAY,  George  Bert,  Resident  Engineer's  Office,  Government  Railways, 
j  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

1882  Dav,  William  Henry,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queendand. 

1907  {  Deakin,  Hon.  Alfred,  M.P.,  20  Walsh  Street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne 

I  '  Victoria. 

1902      J)KkhB,  Artuvr,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
1907  I  Dean,  Wm.  Markham,  Port  Stephens,  Falkland  Islands. 

1905  I  Deans,  John,  Riccarton,  Chrisichurch,  New  Zealand. 
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1899  I  Dbabe,  Patbick  Paget,  C.E.,  Les  Sapins,  Dtnatiy  France. 

1907  ^^  Beisr,  Robiw  B. 

1906     tl>»    BoibsiAre,   Baotjl  F.,  L.R.C.P.,   L.R.C.S.,    Government   Medical 

Officer^  Suva,  Fiji. 
1897      I>bHamel,  Major  H.  'RLRB.Y.Pclice  Department, Penang, Straits  Settlements, 
1904      Db  Kok,  Karel  B.,  P.O.  Box  24,  Johannesburg,  Tiansvaal. 

1882  Db  Lamabhe,  Louis  Best,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

1897      t^Kl^'JTo^^,  Brigade-Surgeon  I/r.-CoLONML  Habry  A.,  M.B.C.S,,  Reed 
Street,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

1908  D*  LissA,  OaBORNB  L. 

1892     Dk  Mbrcado,  Charles  E.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1896  Dblgado,  Benjamin  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1874  Denison,  Colonel  George  T.,  Heydon  Villa,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1904  Dennett,  R.  E.,  Forests  Department,  Benin  City,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1889  fDBWWY,  F.  W.  Ramsat,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1906  Denny,  George  A.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1906  Denny,  Habry  S  ,  P.O.  Box  4181,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1906     Dent,  R.  Court,  J.P.,  Messrs,  Dreyfus  ^  Co.,  Ltd.^  East  London,  Cape 
Colony. 

1890  Denton,  H.E.  Sir   George    C,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemmmt  House,  Bathurst, 

Gambia, 

1906  fl^BNTON,  Henry,  P.O,  Box  36,  Standerton,  Transvaal. 

1881  Db  Pass,  Elliot  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Port  lloyaX  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1881  Db  Pass,  John,  Kimberley^  Cape  Colony. 

1907  Debry,  B.  Graham,  P.O.  Box  6,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
1907  Debry,  Fbancis  H.,  Nelly  Mine,  Insiza,  Rhodesia. 

1904     Dbscroizillbs,  Pr^d^ric  V.,  79  Rue  de  Miromesnil,  Paris. 

1899  \Db  Souza,  a.  J.,  P.O.  Box  98,  Shanghai,  China, 

1 897  Db  Soysa,  Mudaliyab  J.  W.  Chablbs,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Alfred  House,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 

1883  De  Villiebs,  Isaac  Hobak. 

1906  De  Villiebs,  Jacobus  P.,  P.O.  Box  24,  Louder  Paarl,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  tI>B  Waal,  Datid  C,  P.O.  Box  97,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1898  DbWitt,  Anthony  M.,  Whitehall  Chambers,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1892  De  Wolf,  James  A.,  M.D-.,  Bort  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

1887  DiAS,  Felix  Reginald,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  District  Judge,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 

1892  fDiBBS,  Thomas  A.,  Commercial  Banking  Co,,  347  George  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
1896     Dickinson,  Fbancis  M.,  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1903  Dickson,  Albxandeb,  P.O.  Box  738,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1888  tDiCKSON,  R.  Casimir,  cjo    Canadian   Pacific  Railway,   Eholt,  British 

Columbia, 
1:889     tDicKSON,  William  Samuel,  Fauresmith,  Orange  River  Cdony, 

1893  DiETBiCH,  H.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Zeerust,  Transvaal, 

1896     DiQBY- Jones,   C.  K.,   cjo  Jumbo   G,   M,  Co.,  P.O.   Box  94,   Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. 

1894  Dixon,  George  G.,  C.E.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1900  I  Dixon,  James  Dickson,  J.P.,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1899  j  DixsoN,  Archibald,  Willumbong,  Mosman,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1904  fDixsoN,  Robert  Craig,  45  Park  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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1904     DoBBiB,  Edwabd  D.,  Solicitor- Gener€d^  Hobart,  Tasmania^    , 

1889  DoBsON,  Senatob  Hon.  Hembt,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 

1907     DocKBB,  His  HoNouH  Judge  Ernest  B.,  Eltham,  EdgecUff  Road,  Sydney ^ 
New  South  Wales. 

1890  DociLSin,TaoMAsh.,  Commercial  Bankof  Sydney,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1882     Docker,  Wilfrid  L.,  NyrambUy  Darliny hurst  Soad,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

1895  Dollar,  Edward,  P.O.*Box  5200,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  DoLLBY,  Hon.  John  F.,  Blenheim  House,  Uitenhage,  Cape  Colony. 

1906  DoLLiNQ,  Calbdon  J.  B.,  Fraser's  BuUdijigs,  Longmarket  Street,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  Domvillb,  Libut.-Col.  Senator  Hon.  Jambs,  Rothesay,  New  Brunswick. 

1907  Donald,  Walter  M.,  The  Treasury,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1906  Donaldson,  John  S.,  P.O.  Box  1076,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1907  DoNNBLLAN,  Benjamin  J.,  Wozer  Works,  Zwaartkopjes,  Transvaal. 

1904  Donnelly,  George  P.,  Crissoge,  Ngatarawa,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

1897  Donovan,  Fergus,  P.O.  Box  4,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889     tDoNOVAN,  John  J.,  K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Australian  CM,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
1906     DoRNiNO,  Edward  S.,  Dodowah,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1 906  Douglas,  James  Archibald,  M.  A.,  Director  of  Education,  Lagos,  Southern 

Nigeria, 
1 904     Douglas,  Kobbrt,  <*  Star  "  Office,  P.  0.  Bos  1014,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1 907  Douglass,  Edward  Wingfield,  68  Gordon  Road,  Bertrams,  Johanne^mrg, 

Transvaal. 
1906     Douglass,  James  H.,  Albany  Club,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
1896     Dove,  Frederick  W.,  39  East  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1903  Ddwnbb,  Alfred  Wm.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1898  Downer,  Yen.  Archdeacon  Qborgb  W.,  The  Rectory,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1908  Downer,  John,  A"ew  Amtterdam,  British  Guiana. 

1904  Dowse,  Thomas  A.,  M.R.C.S.E..  L.R.C.P.,  FenOeigh,  Levuka,  F\fi, 
1903     tDowsBTT,  Chablbs,  cjo  Messrs.  Attwell  ^  Co.,  St.  Georges  Street,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1902     tDoYLE,  Captain  J.  J.,  s.s.  ''Lagoon,''  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1906  fDoYLE, -James  Henry,  Invennein,  Scone,  New  South  Wales. 

1 902  t^^^^»»»  Frank,  Epe,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1900  JDradbr,  H.  F.,  Ploesti,  Roumania. 

1901  Drought,  F.  A.,  380  Cooper  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1 903  Drought,  Jambs  J.,  F.C.S.,  A.I.M.M.,  Molo  Station,  vid  Mombasa,  British 

East  Africa. 

1 904  Dhummond,  George  E.,  42 1  Metcalfe  Avenue,  Westmount,  Montreal,  Canada, 
1903     fl^RUMMOND,  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  Charles  H.,  V.D.,  Jamaica. 

1907  t^BYSDALE,   John  Monteith,  M.A.,    Calle  Florida    77,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentine  Republic. 
1880     Dudley,  Cbcil. 

1906  Duff,  James  Erskine,  12  Timber  Street,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 

1889     Duff,  Hon.  Robhrt,  M.E.C,  Immigration  Agent- General,  Georgetown, 
British  GuiatM  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

1907  DuFFiELD,  Walter  Geoffbky,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Gtenelg,  South  Australu^. 

1902  DoFFiLL,  John  Hknby,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Durban,  Natal. 
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Tear  of 
Blection. 

1905  I 

1904  ! 


1902 
1896 
1900 
1907 
1889 

1896 
1899 
1888 
1905 
1904 
1883 
1904 
1901 
1890 

1907 
1902 
1897 
1903 


1901  I 

1904  I 
1903  I 
1889  I 

1905  I 
1893 
1906 

1894 
1903 
1907 
1900 


DuFFiw,  Bbtjcr  Wm. 

DuPFTJs,  W.,  Guardian  Building,  AdderUy  Street,  Cape  Tnwn^  Cape  Colony, 

fDuGMOBB,  Oborob  EoBBToy,  M.L.A.y  [ndioe,  Cape  Colony. 

DviBS,  David  P.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  610,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

DuKA,  Captain  A.  T., D.S.O.,  M. A.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Lismore,  New  South  Wales, 

tDuLT,  Captain  Charles,  D.S.O.,  P.O,  Box  131,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

fDuMAT,  Frank  Campbell,  Barrister-at'Law,  P.O.  Box  870,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Duncan,  Alexander  M.  T.,  J.P.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Duncan,  A  lister,  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  Swaiow,  China, 
t  Duncan,  Andrbw  H.  F.,  Sulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
fDuNCAN,  Edward,  J.P.,  Labasa,  Maetrnta,  Fiji. 
Duncan,  Jambs  Alexr.,  Molteno,  Ca2)e  Colony. 
Duncan,  Jambs  Dbnoon,  Attomey-at-Laio,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 
fDuNCAN,  John,  Messrs.  Levin  f  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fDuNCAN,  John,  The  Grove,  Picton,  New  Zealand. 
tDuNCAN,    Hon.   John   J.,    M.L.C.,    Hughes   Park,    Watervale,    South 

Australia. 
fDuNCAN,  Patrick,  C.M.G.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Duncan,  Thomas  M.,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Juia  ^  Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fDuNCOMBE,  H.  F.,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
DxTNcoMBE,  Walter  Eelsall,   1st   Grade  Financial  Assistant,  Lagos, 

Southern  Nigeria. 
DuNLOP,  J.  M.  M.,  LL.D.,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria* 
DuNLOP,  John  Stm,  Ashenhu*st,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
DupiGNT,  G.  G.  MoRSON,  Resident,  Yola,  Northern  Nigeria. 
DupONT,  Major  C.  T.,  Stadacona,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Dubing,  Abraham  A.,  Peutrl,  Cape  Colony. 
DuTTON,  Henbt,  Anfaby,  Kapunda,  South  Australia. 
DwYER,  Frederick  L.,  B.A.,  A.M.Iiist.C.E,,  Government  Railways.  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colonv. 
Dybtt,  Hon.  Wn.  C.  L..  M.L.C  ,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Dyke,  James  E.,  59  Carlton  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Dykes,  Arthur  J.,  Railway  Department,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Dykes,  F..1.  B.,  Warden  of  Mines,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States. 


I 

1904  I 

1894  i 

1884  I 
1899  I 

1905  I 
1897  j 
1908  I 

1903  ' 
1901   j 

1895  ' 


Eaglesome,  John,  C.M.G.,  Public  Works  Department,  Lokcja,  Northern ' 
Nigeria. 

Eakin,  j.  W.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  12    Victoria  Avenue, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

tEALES,  William  John,  Hyde  Park,  Madras,  India, 

Eardlby-Wilmot,  S.,  Launceston,  Tasmania. 

Earlk,  Percy  M.,  L.R.O.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Fort  Canje,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

Eable,  Robbrt  C,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.S.A.,  Wanganui,  New  2iealand, 

Earnshaw,  Albert,  M.A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Main  Street,  George- 
town, British  Guiana. 

EIarp,  Hon.  GEORnE  P.,  M  L.C.,  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

Easterbrook,  Arthur  D.,  Karonga.,  Lake  Nyasa,  Nyasaland. 

EIastwood,  Philip  B.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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1889 

1890 

1905 

I 

1900 
1890 

1899  ' 
1897  ; 
1876  I 
1905  I 

1886  ; 

1904  ' 
1874  I 

1887  I 
1883  j 

1897  ! 
1907  i 
1907 
1902 
1907 

1882 

1899 
1905 

1907 
1894 


1902 

1903 
1889 
1897 

1883 

1902 

1902 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1902 
1901 
1880 


Royal  Oolonial  Institute. 

tEBRRT,  Ernest,  Port  Elizaheth^  Cape  Colony, 

fEDGsoN,  Aethub  B.,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg ^  Transvaal, 

fEDiNGTON,  Thomas  D.,  Premier  Diamond  Mining  Co.^  P.O.  Box  148, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Edmondson,  Cbessy  S.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Edwards,  David  B.,  M.D.,  care  of  Australian  MuttuU  Provident  Society, 

Sydney f  New  South  Wales. 
Edwards,  Frederic  G.  H.,  M.D.,  Florida  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
Edwards,  G.  Baker,  Grand  National  Hotel,  Johannesburg,  'Dransvaal, 
fEiDWARDs,  Herbert,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Edwards,  John  Tenison,  Padang  2^'erminf  Bindjei,  Deli,  Sumatra. 
Edwards,  Nathaniel  W.,  Nelson^  New  Zealand,. 
fEDWARDS,  W.  MooRCROFT,  P.O.  JBoT  37,  KrugcTsdorp,  Transvaal. 
fEDWARDS,  Hon.  W.T.  A.,  C.M.G.,  M.D..  Chambly  VUla,  Curepipe  Road, 

Mauritius. 
EoAN,  Charles  J.^  M.D.,  King  WilliaivCs  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Eoerton,   H.E.  Sir   Walter,   K.O.M.G.,   Government  Houses  Lagos. 

Southern  Nigeria. 
Ehrhardt,  Hon.  Albert  F.,  Attorney-General,  Suva,  F\ji, 
Eldrid,  Maitland  Ross,  New  Club,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 
Eloar,  Charles,  Featherston,  New  Zealand. 
Elgib,  S.  Kelsey,  M.P.S.,  47  Gardiner  Street,  Durbaoh,  NataL 
Eliot,  Edward  Earlton,  Provincial  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
Elliott,  Rev.  Canon  F.   W.   T.,   St.  MiohaeTs  Rectory,    Wesi   Coa»t, 

British  Guiana, 
Elliot,.  Leslie. 
f  Ellis,  Hbnrt  Reginald,  M.B.,  M.R  C.S.,  Government  Medical  Officer^ 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Ellison,  Charles,  Dunblane,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Elmslib,   Christopher  Tatham,  39  Norwich  Chambers,  Hunter  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Elwin,  Rt.  !Rev.  Edmund  H.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone, 

Bishop* s  Court,  Sierra  Leone. 
Embling,  Jambs,  cfo  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Wellington,  New  Z^land, 
f Engelken,  Emil  William,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 
f  English,  Thomas  Rowe,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony,  > .     ■ 

Escott,  H.E.  Sir   E.  Bickham  Sweet,  K.C.M.G.,    GoverfiTnent  House, 

St.  Johvks,  Antigua  (^Corresponding  Secretary), 
EsPEUT,  Claude   V.,  Public  Works  Department,  Nairobi^    British  East 

Africa. 
EsPEUT,  Reginald  Wm.,G.E.,  Government  Railway,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 
tEssiEN,  Albert  Dukb.  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
j-KssERT,  Edwin,  J.  P.,  Riet  Valley,  Umhlali,  via  Durban,  Natal. 
EsuMAN-GwiRA,  John  Buckman,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coa£t  Colony. 
Etlinger,  Thomas  E.,  C.E.,  Mutual  Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 
Evans,  Frankltn  S.,  Bulawayo  Club,  BulawayOf  Rhodesia. 
Evans,   Hon.   Sib  Frederick,   K.C.M.G.,   C.V.O.,    Colonial  Secretary, 

Gibraltar. 


fear  of 
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1889 

1907 
1902 

1897 
1906 
1890 
1902 
1903 
1908 
1907 
1903 
1906 


1900 

1887 

1907 
1907 

1891 

1898 

1882 
1879 
1906 
1889 
1896 
1886 
1892 

1890 

1902 
1888 
1906 
1907 
1889 

1897 
1890 
1879 

1907 
1907 

1892 
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Etaks,  J.  Embts,  CM.a.,  M.L.  A.,  Rand  aulft  Johannesburg,  TV-ansvaal. 

Evans,  Lewis,  Btnont,  Transvaal. 

fETANB,  MAUBicBa,C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  HUl  OrwAjBttea  Ridge,  Durban, 

Naiai, 
Evans,  Samubl,  15  Saratoga  Avenue,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
Evans,  Walteb  Bowbn,  Dayhsford,  Victoria. 
Evans,  William  Gwynnb,  P.O.  Box  668,  Johannesburg,  Tramtfoal. 
fEvEBSFiRLD, Captain  Gbobob  A.,cfoPost  Qffioe,  Calgary.  N.  W.  T,  Canada 
tEvBS,  Captain  Hubkbt  E.,  J.P.,  AmtuUy,  Cedar  Faf4ey  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Ewabt,  John  Sxibvino,  K.C,  Ottava,  Canada. 

EwBANK,  Wm  Withbbs,  M.R.CS.E  ,  L.S.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia.. 
fEwBNS,  Cbbast,  36  Queen's  Road,  Hong  Kong. 
fEwiNO,  Wm.  Lbckib,  Rupurara,  Inyanga,  Rhodesia. 

Fadbllb,  Ed-wabd,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ayres[and  Rosario  Railwag,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentine  Republic. 
Faijibaibn,    Gbobob,    M.P.,    care    of   Union    Mortgage    and    Agencg 

Company,  William  Street,  Melbotime,  Victoria. 
Faibbaibn,  Jambs,  P.O.  Box  3182,  Jobnnnesfmrg.  Transvaal* 
Faibbbidge,   Wiixiam   E.,  Argus  PrirUing  and  Publishing    Co.,  P.O. 

'    Box  1014,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Faibfax,  Gboffbbt    E.,    Barrister  at-Law,    Elaine,  New  South  Road, 

WooUahra,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
IFaibfax,  Jambs  Oswald,  Koorali,   Wolseley  Road,  Point  Piper,  Sydney 

New  South  Wales.    . 
FaibfaX)  Sib  Jambs  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Faithfull,  Robbbt  L.,  M.D.,  6  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Falck,  Anosi,  Postmaster- General,  Bloen\fontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
fFABQUHABSON,  Abthub  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
tFABQUHABsoN,  JoHN  C,  J.P.,  Garland  Grove,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 
tFAUiKNBB,  Enoch,  District  Commissioner,  Waterloo,  Sierra  Leone. 
tFAULBNBB,   Fbbdbbick   C,    M.A.,   The   High   School,  Perth,   Western 

Australia, 
Fawcbtt,  Jambs  Habt,  cJo  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  ff  Co.,   Equitable 

Buildings,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Fawns,  Stdnbt,  Launoeston,  Tasmania. 

Fell,  Hbnbt,  Cleveland  House,  Alexandra  Road,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 
tFBLL,  W.  Scott,  Kilcreggan,  Mosman,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Felton,  Wm.  Bbbtles,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
fFBBOusoN,  James  E.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Ecdes,  East   Bank,  Bemerara, 

Btitish  Guiana. 
Fbbguson,  James  Finlay,  Kenilworth,  Ridge  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
tFBBGUSON,  Jambs,  P.O.  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tFBBOTJSON,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo, 

Ceylon  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
Fbbguson,  Ronald  H.,  Alderley,  Rosmead  Place,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Fbbnando,  H.  Mabcus,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  General  Civil  Hospital,   Colombo, 

Ceylon. 

tFBBBBlBA,^ANT0N10  F. 
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1907  FrrmrasTONHAUGH,  Cuthbebt,  Summerland,  Okanogan  VaUty,  Bntiah 

Columbia* 

1901  Fbttes,  AiBXANDBB,  Poft  Elizaheth,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  \Ftbld,  a.  Pbbct,  P.O.  Box  164,  Pretoria,  Tramvodd. 

1895  fFiBLDiNO,  Hon.  William  S.,  M.P.,  Ottavoa,  Canada. 
1873  FiFB,  GuoBOE  R.,  Brisbane,  QaeensUmd. 

1881  fFn^^^oHTT,  H.  J. 

1001  Finch,  Babnabd,  Matonio  Hotels  Durban,  Natai. 

1905  Finch,  George  G.,  P.O.  Box  233,  Bioemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
1876  FiNLAYSOK,  J.  Habvet,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1896  FiNLAYSOK,  LiBUT.-OoLONBL  RoBBBT  A.,  C.M.G.,  KimbetUy,  Cape  Colony- 

1897  tFiNNiE,  J.  P.,  P.O.  Bow  46,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia. 

1903  FiBMiN,  Cecil  H.,  Government  Railway,  Bo,  Sierra  Leone. 

1896  t^i«>'°^o»»»  ^^-  Walteb  K.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Grindlay  ^ 

Co.,  Calcutta. 

1901  ^YiauvBL,  Herbbbt  S. 

1906  FisHBB,  Hdbebt  C,  P.O.  Box  666,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1907  Fisher,  James  B.,  197  Gloucester  Street,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand, 
1893  FisHEB,  John  Meadows,  89  Stock  Exchange,  Johannedmrg,  Thmsvaal. 

1905  FiSHEB,  Norman  R,  B.Sc,  M.E.,  St.  Clair,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1881  tFi8««w*  John  Inolis,  Corrabert,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1901  FiteGbrald,  Gboboe  L.,  C.E.,  The  Foliage,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

1902  FitcGebald,  O'Connell,  Crane  House,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

1900  t^iTzPATBiCK,  Sib    J.  Pebcy,  M.L  A.,   P.O.   Box    149,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

1887  t^LACK,  Joseph  H.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1900  JFlegbltaub,  Walteb,  96  King  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1892  tFLEiscHACE,  Albbbt R.,  P.O.  Box  64,  Potehefstroom,  Transvaal. 

1897  Fleming,  Charles  D.,  J.P.,  Mining  Commissioner,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia. 
1880  Fleming,  John,  Charlotte  Town,  Grenada. 

1900  Fleming,  John  M..  Great  Diamond  Estate,  British  Gmana. 

1896  f Fleming,  Richahi>,  P.O.  Box  393,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1 878  Fleming,  Sib  Sandfobd,  K.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada  ( Corresponding  Sec.). 

1903  Fleming,  Thomas,  Good  Hope,  Boston,  Natal. 
1900  ,  Flbtchbb,  Fbanklyn  H. 

1888  Fletchhb.  William,  P.O.  Box  670,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  f Fletcher,  Wm.  Hobton,  cfo  28  Janie  Street,  Jeppen,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

1897  tFLiNT,  Captain  Wm.  Raffles,  Sandakm,  British  North  Borneo. 
1884  Floyd,  Rev.  William,  Levuka,  Fiji. 

1906  FoHAN,  W.  Robert  de  B.,  Police  Force,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 

1904  tFoBBES,  Capt.  David,    D.S.O.,  Swazi  Coal  Mines,  Athde,  Swaziland, 

South  Africa. 

1886  tFoBBEs,  Frbde.  William,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1907  Forbes,  Gordon  S.  Drummond,  M.L.C  ,  D.S.O.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
1883  fFoRBBS,  Henry,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  t^ORD,  Jambs  P. 

1889  Ford,  Joseph  C,  117  Duke  Street,  Kingston;  Jamaica. 

1896  t^ORDB,   Robert    M.,  L.R.C.P.,    L.R.C.S.,   Principal    Medical    Officer, 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone  {Corresponding  Secretary), 
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Tear  of 
Election  • 

1882 

I 
1906  I 
1881 
1891 
1906 
1890 
1908 

1903 
1883 
1888 
1889 
1908 
1906 
1904 
1898 
1893 
1906 
1892 

1895 
1886 
1907 
1903 

1896 
1898 
1895 
1907 
1893 
1900 

1907 
1904 
1906 
1902 

1900 

1907 
1894 
1905 

1908 

1896 
1882 
1906 
1902 


fFoBEMAN,  Joseph,  M.R.C.S.,  L.B.G.P.,  215  Macquarie  Street,  Sydaiey 

New  South  Wales, 
FojBiN,  His  Honour  Jvogb  J.  A.,  Nelson^  British  Columbia. 
tFoBBBST,  Rt.  Hon.  Sis  John,  G.C.M.a.,  M.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

FOBSTBB,  JuXItrS  J. 

FoESYTH,  William  T.,  P.O.  Box  1724,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

FoBTTJWo,  Joseph,  New  Clubf  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

FoBwooD,   Walter  W.,  J.P.,   HindUy  Street    West,  Adelaide,    South 

Australia, 
Foster,  Kdqab  W.,  Forestry  Department,  Benin  City,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Fowler,  Alpih  Ctrant,  M.InstC.E.,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Fowler,  George  M.,  C.M.G. 
tFowLER,  James,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Fox,  Hon.  George,  M.L.C.,M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  Gordon  Street,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Fox,  John,  G.P,0.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
fFox-DECENT,  Thomas,  354  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
f  FoxoN,  Frank  E.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Ixopo  JHvision,  Natal, 
Frames,  Perciyal  Boss,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Francis,  Percy  J.,  Union-Castle  SS.  Co,,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Frankland,  Frederick  W.,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Compcmy,  Broad' 

way,  New  York,  U.S. A. 
Franks,  Godfrey  F.,  M.A.,  Queen*s  College,  Georgetown,  Britis:-.  Gfuiana, 
Frasbr,  Charles  A.,  Ccmmandant  of  Police,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Fraseb,  Frank,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
-f Frasbr,  Sir  John  George,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  250,  Bloemfontei::   Orange 

River  Colony. 
Frasbr,  James  L.,  P.  0.  Box  429,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
j-Frasbr,  Joseph,  Pitakande  Estate,  Matale,  Ceylon. 
Fraser,  Malcolm  A.  C,  Registrar- General,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Fbaser,  Wm.  Kino,  Resident,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 
Frasbr,  William  Percy,  P.O.  Box  26,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Fredericks,  J.  Harold,  Offin  River  Gold  Estates,  Ltd.,  Dunkwa,  via 

Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Fredbricks,  Maurice,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
Freeman,  T.  Kyffin,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  St,  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
tFREMANTLE,  JuHN  MoRTON,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria. 
Frbrb,  Allan  Gray,  S6ih  Camatic  Infantry,  Orai,  Jalaon  District,  U,P,, 

Ifidia. 
Frbrb,    Harold    Arthur,    Superintendent    of   Prisons,     Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
Frerb,  Noel  Grey,  Societe  du  Bihira,  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
Fricker,  William  C,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Fribdlander,  Charles,   Victoria   Chambers,  Burg  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
Frodsham,  Right  Rev.  George  H.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lord  BisJtop  of  North 

Queensland,  Bishop's  Lodge,  Tow7isville,  Queensland. 
fFROOD, Thomas  Morton, M.D.,  P.O.  Box  1032,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Frost,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queensiown,  Cape  Colony. 
fFRY,  Harold  A.,  P.O.  Box  46,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
FuLFORD,  Harry  E.,  C.M.G.,  H.B.M.  Consul- General,  Mukden,  China. 
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1889  t^'^"'^  Alihsd  W.,  8o%Uhem  Woody  Ea^  London,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  FUI.TON,  Hbbbbbt  Yalpt,  Outram^  Otago^  New  Zealand. 

1906  FuRLiT,  JoHV  Talfoubd,  Dietriot  Gommiasioner,  Aoara,  Gold  Ooaet  Coiouy. 

1901  Ftnn,  Chablvb  Gaitleb,  Native  Commieeioner,  ChoelOf  Rkodeeia, 
1878  t^SH,  Hox.  Sm  Philip  0.,  K.C.M.a.,  M.P.,  Hohearty  Taamania. 


1902     Gabbvtt,  Gbbald  F.  A.,  Matine  Department,  Lokqfa,  Northern  Nigeria. 

1908     GABttiEL,  E.  Vivian,  C.V.O.,  GoDemment  Secretariat,  Calcutta. 

19o8     Gadd,  Sklbt  Montaoub,  J.P.,  Springfield  P.O.,  Tafelherg,  Cape  Colony. 

1892  fGAiKWAD,  Skbikaut  Sampatbao  E.,  M.R.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  clo  Skri  Sayagi 

Library,  Baroda,  India. 
1884     Gaisfobd,  Henby,  Ortngi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1 899  Gallbtly,  Arohiualo  J.  C^  Bank  of  Montreal,  Victoria,  Britieh  Colwmhia. 

1900  fGALLEWSKi,  Maubicb,  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Tranwetal. 

1901  tGAu^nr,  Gbobob  Luck,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Cradoek  Fiaoe,  Port  Eligabetk, 

Cape  Colony. 
1908     Gamblb,  Oswald,  PnUoe  Force,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 
1899     Ganabo,  Robbbt  F.,  LL.D.,  27  S^rada  Zaocaria,  Valletta,  Malta. 
1905     Gabdinbb,  Gbobob,  Oovemment  Storekeeper,  8»va,  Fiji. 
1887     Ga-uand,  Waltbb   F.,  MJiistCE.,  Tapah,  Perak,  Federated  Malay 

Statee. 

1905  fGABLiCK,  John,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1 C  0  7     0  A  BNBTT,  Geo  bge  R.  ,  Georgetown,  British.  Guiana. 

1887  O^ABKBTT,  Habbt,  cfo  TVinidod  Sugar  Co.,  Apartado  66,  Trinidad,  Cuba. 

1906  Gabbaway,  David  G.,  I.S.O.,  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Ch^orgetown,  British 

Guiana. 

1902  Gasbleb,  Gbnbbal  Sib  Alfbbd,  G.C.I.E.,  K.O.B.,  Eastern  Command, 

cfo  Railway  Mail  Service,  India. 

1888  Gaskin,  Hon.  C.  P.,  M.O.P.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1903  tGASsoN,  Gbobob  H.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1904  Gatland,  Gborgb  J.,  P.O.  Box  278,  Durban,  Natal. 
1897     Gau,  Julius,  P.O.  Box  209,  Johannesburg,  J^ansVaal. 
1906     Gault,  Alexandbb,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1908     Gavin,  Nobman  A.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1896  fGAY,  Abnold  E.,  The  Brothers,  €^renada.  West  Indies. 

1902  t^AY,  Gbohob  Sinclaib,  Coronado,  San  Diego  County,  Califomia,  U.S.A. 

1893  Geaby,  Alfbed,  Gardiner  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1897  Gbb,  Gbobob  F.,  care  of  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Limited,  Wel- 

lington, New  Zealand. 

1903  Gbmmbll,  fixTOH  B.,  Government  Railways,  P.O.  Box  176,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
1886     Gbobob,  Abthub,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
1902     Gbobob,  Edwabd  C.  S.,  C.I.E.,  G.P.O.,  Rangoon,  Burma, 

1894  Gibbon,  Ghablbs,  GoonamhU,  Wattegama,  Ceylon, 
1886     Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

1897     Gibbons,  Majob  Alfbbd  St.  Hill,  F.R.G.8.,    Pemha,  North- Western 
Rhodesia. 

1904  GiBBs,  Olbmbnt  M.,  cfo  Messrs.  H.  Bevem  ^  Co.,  81  Long  Street,  Cape 

I\)wn,  Cape  Colony. 
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L897     OiBBs,  Isaac,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ckristeknrch,  New  Sieakmd. 

1897  ^GtmBB,  John,  P.O.  Bifof  74,  Pretoria,  IhmsvaoL 

1907  OisLEN,  Alfbbd,  Te  Ante,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zeaknnd. 

1904  fGiBLiN,  John  Sobubt,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1908  faiBsoN-GARKiCHAU.,  H.E.  Sis  Taoius  D.,  But,  Qommmint  Houee, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1905  Gibson,  Fbmdjuuck  A.,  1.8.0. 

1889     Gibson,  Haaby,  J.P.,  P.O.  Bog  1643,  and  92Jdderley  Slreetj  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony  {Correepondimg  Seoretary). 
1908     Giddy,  Iannox  S.,  Orahamatown,  Cape  Colony, 
1896     GiDBON,  D.  S.,  J. P.,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaiea, 
1905     tGiLCHBiST,  Thomas  B.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  161,  Fordtbury,  Johannethurg, 

jyamvaal, 
1907     Gixjis,  Hbw  O'Hallo&an,  Adelaide,  Somtk  Au$ifaUa, 

1898  Guas,  Thomas  O'Halioban,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  23  Cawra  Ckambere,  Grenjell 

Street,  Adelaide,  South  AueiraUa. 

1905  GiLBS,  Wm.  Anbtbt,  M.B.aMi,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1903  Gn^FiixAN,  Albxandbb,  B.Sc.,  P»0,  Bex  167,  Denver,  Colorado,  U.S.A. 

1904  fGiuiLLAN,  Douglas  F.,  P.O,  Bo9  1397,  JohamMimry,  JVaemaal. 
1903  GiLFiujoc,  Edward  T.,  Conway  P.O.,  Midddbu/rg,  Cape  Colony, 
1887  GiujuFiB,  BoBBBT,  Montalto,  Grace  Park,  Melboume,  Viotoria, 

1891  fGuxBSPiB,  RoBBBT  K.,  J.P.,  Englewoody  Znverloiyh,  Victoria. 
1902     Guxorr,  Abthttb  G.  M.,  Caeilla  385,  Sam  Joai,  Coeta  Bica. 

1892  Giuxxrr,  Hon.  Sib  Samubl,  9  Brunswick  St,,  Mdboume,  Victoria, 

1900  GiucovB,  Datio  W.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Penany,  Straits  Settle- 

ments, 
1889     fGiBDLBSTONB,  Majob  Nhlson  S.,  e/o  Standard  BasUc,  Port  Elisabetk, 

Cape  Colony. 
1907     GiBOUABD,   H.E.  Lt.-Colonkl  Sib  Pebot,  R.E.,    E.C.M.G.,    D.S.O., 

Government  House,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria. 
1895     t^UBOBNB,  Dttdlbt  G.,  P.O.  Box  104,  Putersburg,  Transvaal. 

1906  Gi.ADifTN,  WnxiAM  T.,  Liberator  Mine,  St.  Hdensj  Tasmasws, 
1877     fGLANTiLLB,  Thomas,  Mile  Crully  P.O.,  Manchester,  Jamaioa. 

1901  Glasibb,  F.  Bbdiobd,  Crovemment  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1906  Gleddbn,  Robbbt,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 

1905  fGLBNNY,  Thomas  A.,  Band  dnb,  Johannesb%trg,  Transvaal, 

1901      Gloao,  Andbbw,  J.P.  (Hontarf  ViUa,  Park  Drive,  Port  EUsftAeth,  Cape 
Colony. 

1901  ^QuoAQ,  BuBANT,  Penhalonga,  UmtaU,  Bhodesia, 

1902  Glynn,  Hbnry  Thomas,  Huntingdon  HaU,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  GoDDABD,  Frbdbbick  D.,  Queen* s  Building,  Praya,  Hong  Kong. 

1907  Goddbn,  H.  Dantebs,  B.D.S.,  The  Albmy,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney^ 

New  South  Wales. 
1 900     G  odfbby,  Geobgb,  Strathmore,  Fitjeroy  St.,  St,  Kilda,  Melboume,  Victoria, 
1895     fGoDFBBY,  JoBBPH  Jambs,  Oivil  Service  Club,  Cape  Tbum,  Cape  Colony, 

1906  Gk)D8ALL,  RoBBRT  S.,M.B.,  CM.,  Tootboomba,  Queensland. 
1906     Godwin,  Edwin  H.,  Nairobi,  British  Bast  Afrioa, 

1903  GoLDiB,  Amyas  Leioh,  P.O.  Box  1975,  Gold/ield,  Nevada,  U.S.A. 
1895     GoLDiE,  A.  E.,  c/o  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne^  Victoria. 

1908  GoLDiNo-BiBD,  Very  Rev.  Bean  Ctbil  H.«  Stanley,  F>alkland  Islands. 
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1896  1  GoiJ)MANN,  RiCHABD,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  2424«  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 
1902     GrOLDBEicH,  Samubl,  P.O.  Boa  933,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1905  GOLDSMITH;  Hbnbt  E.,  F.RM.S.,  Rcyal  Engineers'  Office,  Hong  Kong, 
1902     f  Goldsmith,  Thomas,  Kroonstad,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1906  GoLLSDGB,  Gbobgb  H.,  Gikiyanakandaj  Keboda,  Ceglon, 

1901  GoMBS,  Habris  LLOTDfGovemment  Railways,  Papar,  BriHshNorth  Borneo. 

1907  GoMM,  Habbt  H.,  R.B.M.  Vice^Consul,  Curityba,  Brazil. 

1878  GooDB,  Ghablbs  H.,  48  OrenfeU  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1893     tGxK>OB,  William  Hamilton,  P.O.  Boat  176,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1907     GooDFBLLOw,  Adam  a.  G.,  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentine  Republic. 

1899  GooDBiDOB,  HoK.  A.  F.,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 

1888  Goold-Adams,   H.E.Majob  Sib  Hamilton  J.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Bloem- 

fontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
1891     t^^'^^^N)  •'^^^K^t  Messrs.  D.  ^  W.  Murray,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1889  fGoBDON,  W.  GoBDON,  Knowlesly,  Queen's  Park,  Trinidad.  . 

1885     GoBDON,  William  Montoombbib,  'Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Trinidad. 

1895  GoBB,  I/r.-GoLONBL  Hon.  J.  0.,  Reeeiver-Generalf  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

1891     GoBTON,  LiKVT.-GoLONBL  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Rongiatca,  BuUs,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

1900  GosLurOy  J.  T.,  Postmaster- General,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 
1900     GouLTBB,  Hbbbbbt  H.,  Barrister^' Law,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

1898  GoTJBiAY,  William  Dickson,  Bock  Road,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  Gbaaff,  Hon.  Jacobus  A.  C,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1902  Gbadwbll,  William  £.,  J.P.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
1889     Gbaham,  FbancIs  G.  G.,  C.G.  and  E.M.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1908  Graham,  Fbank  J.  G.,  Chiromo,  Nyasaland. 

1908  I  Gbaham,  Josbph  Wm.,  Government  Railway,  Rfadan,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1889  '  fGBAHAM,  Woodthobpb  T.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
{Corresponding  Secretary). 

1899  I  t^tBAiN,  Ebnbst  a.,  P.O.  Munly,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1904  !  Grant,  Donald  A.,  c/o  Messrs.  Wilkinson  ^  Lavender,  12  Spring  Street, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1897  tGRANT,  Duncan,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1879  fO^BANT,  E.  H. 

1889  Gbant,  Hon.  Hbnby  E.  W.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 

1896  Gbant,  Sib  Jambs  A.,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.G.8.,  160  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa, 

Canada. 
1904     Gbant,  P.  H.  A.,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Calabar,  Southern 

Nigeria. 
1 877     Gbant,  Colonbl  Thomas  Huntbb,c/o  WiUiamBignell,  Esq, ,  Quebec,  Canada. 
1906     t^BAHT,  Wm.  Lawson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1890  Gbant- Daltoh,  Alan,  M.In8t.G.E.,  Engineer-in- Chief,  Government  Rail- 

ways, Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1906  .  Gbassick,  Pbtbb  A.,  Calle  Florida  77,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 

1897  Gbates,  Sombbsbt  H..  179  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
1884     Gbay,  Hon.  Gbobob  W.,  448  Queen  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1906  Gray,  Melyillb,  Timaru,  New  Zealand.     . 

1907  I  tGBAY,  Bobbbt,  EUerslie,  Gourton  P.O.,  Natal. 

1888  '  tGBAY,  Bobbbt,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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1907     Gray,  St.  aROBOE,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Calabar,  Southern 

Nigeria, 

1892  Obay,  Wbktworth  D.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

1887  fGBBATHBAB,  JoHK  BALDWIN,  M.B.    O.M.  (Ediii.),  Grahamstown,  Cape 

Colony. 

1902  Gbbatss,  Captain  William  A.  B.,  NewbM,  Clarence  River,  New  South 

Wales. 
1897     Gttaum,  Salyatobb,  M.D.,  31  Strada  Meezodi,  Valletta,  Malta, 

1888  fOBBBN,  Dayid,  Femdale  Villa,  Musgrave  Road,  Durban,  Natal, 
1896     GsEBN,  Frank  J. 

1905  fGRSBK,  Frank  J.  H.,  P.O.  Box  106,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1903  Gbbbn,  Hblperius  B.,  Messrs.  E,  K,  Green  ^  Co.,  Somerset  Road,  Cape 

Tounh  Clape  Colony. 

1906  GbbbNi  Hknry,  Mason*s  Avenue,  Bmsonby,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1877     t^^>i^>  BoBEBT  CoTTLBy  JPretofio,  Transvaal, 

1905     Obbbn,  William  J.,  P,0,  Box  1770,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1880  t^RRSNACRB,  SiB  Bbnjamin  W.,  Durban,  Natal, 

1896      Grkbnaobe,  Waltbb,  413  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

1889  Gbbbnb,  Colonbi.  Hon.  Edward  M.,  K.G.,  V.D.,  M.L.A.,  Maritzburg, 

NaJUd. 

1899  Gbbbnb,  Gbobob,  P.O.  Bom  406,  Cape  Town^  Cape  Colony, 

1884  Grbbnb,  Molbswobth,  Greystones,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1893  tGBBBNLBBS,  Jambs  Nbilson,  Stock  Exchange,  Johasmesbuirg,  Transvaal, 

1894  tGBBBNLBBS,  T.  Duncan,  M.D. 

1905  t^BBBNSHiBLDS,  Gborqb,  Douglos  Station,  Falkland  Islands, 

1906  Grbensladb,  Fbbdbbick  Wm.,  r/o  African  Association,  Calabar,  Southern 

Nigeria. 

1 895  Grbenwood,  G.  Dban,  J.P.,  Teviotdale,  Amberley,  Canterbury,  New  Z^land. 

1896  Gbbio,  Georgb,  Laxapana,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon, 

1903  Gbbll,  Chablbs  H.,  C^pham  House,  Dominica,  West  Indies, 

1903  Gbbnfbll,  Arthur  Pascob. 

1895  Grby,  Major  Ralbigh,  C.M.G.y  M.L.C.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1881  t^RBY-WiiBONi  H.E.  Sib  William,  K.CJ!tf[.G.,  Government  House,  Nassau, 

Bahamas. 

1907  Grby,  Wulfp  Henry,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1879     fGRiCB,  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1885  Griffin^  G.  T.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.E.,  Assistant  Principal  Medical 

Officer,  Torrington  Place,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1882  fGRiFFiTH,  Hon.  Horace  M.  Brandford,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary, 

Bathurst,  Gambia, 
1881     Gbtfeith,  The  Rt.  Hon.   Sib  Samuel  W.,   G.C.M.G.,  Chief  Justice, 
Federal  High  Court,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1883  fGBiFFiTH,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sir  Wiluam  Brandford,  B.A., 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1901      t^RiFFiTHS,    Harry    D.,   A.R.S.M.,    M.I.M.E.,  &c.,  P,0,   Box    2146, 
Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 

1900  Griffiths,  Captain  J.  Norton,  J.  P.,  F.G.S.,  M.LM.M:,  Salisbury  Club, 

Rhodesia, 

1889  t^^'^'iTHs,  Thomas  Griff,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  Grimani,  Edmund  Hornby,  Tamsui,  Formosa,  China, 
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1896  GBimnnr,  Wm.  P.,  P,0.  Box  174,  Johanmabutfi,  TmwmaX, 

1903  G-BiMSHAW,  Hbrbbrt  C.  W.,  B.A.,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Cape 

Coast,  Gold  Coast  CoUmy, 
1B84     fOnrnwADE,  F.  S.,  Ha/rluton,  OatUfield,  Mdbowrne,  Victoria. 

1904  Gbimwadr,   Major  Harold  W.,    A.F.A.,    Wavensy^    Banvpden    Eoad, 

Armadale,  MeUnmrne^  Victoria. 

1897  Grintbr,  Rev.  Cakon  John,  The  Rectory,  San  Josk,  Costa  Rica, 

1905  Groom,  Tromas  F.,  Marettm  Bay  Oyster  Co,,  Eagle  Street,  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
1897      fC^BOVE,  Daniel,  Bank  Chambers,  Vryheid,  Natal. 

1 905  Gbotbs,  Thomas,  A.  M.LMeeh.  B.,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States, 

1906  Growdbs,  John,  Petrolia,  Ontario,  Canadet, 

1884     Grundy,  Eustace  Beardob,  K.C,  Alexandra  Chambers,  Grenfell  Street, 
Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1902  GuBBAT,  R.  A.,  3  Queen's  Buildinys,  Hong  Kong, 

1884     GtiBRiTZ,  H.E.  K.  P.»  &overwment  House,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo 

(Corresponding  Secretary), 
1908     GuNTHER,  William  J.  W.,  Colonial  Sugar  Rfjining  Co.,  Pyrmont,  J^ney, 

Ntuf  South  Wales. 

1903  GuppY,  Robert,  Post  Office,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1889     fGuTHsn,  Adam  W.,  Port  EUsabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1905     Guthrie,  James,  P.O.  Boas  581,  Johannesburg,  Transwiol. 

1907  tGoTHBiB-SMiTHy  H.,  Tutfra,  Hawhes  Bay,  New  Zealand, 
1903     GuTTMANN,  Joseph  T.,  P,0.  Box  942,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 


1890  IHaarhoff,  Daniel  J.,  J. P.,  KiTnberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1895  JHaokbr,  Rbv.  Willlam  J.,  Edendale,  Natal, 

1907  Hackett,  Hon.  John  W.,  M.L.C.,  LL.D.,  PiBrthy  Western  Australia, 

1895  Haddon-Smitr,  Bob.  G.  B.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Leone. 

1902  !   HADDON-SMiTHy  Hbnbt  B.,  Oovt,  BaUway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1902  Habs,  Abthub,  P.O.  Box  198,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1894  Haooart,  E.  A.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1881  Hague,  Georob,  Rotherwood,  107  Redpath  Street,  Montreal^  Canada, 

1905  Haines,  RobbbtT.,  5  Union  Street,  Windsor,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1893  fHAiirs,  Hbnbt,  Rand  dub,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  Hall,  Ret.  Alfred,  City  Baptist  Church,  Durban,  Natal, 

1907  fHALL,  Frederick  T.,  Hong  Kong  Club,  Hong  Kong. 
1897  Hall,  Godfrey,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

1887  Hall,  Waltbb  R.,  WUdfdl,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1908  Halliday,  James  Mblmorb,  British  North  Borneo, 

190  L  fHALUFAX,  Jambs  W.,  George  Town,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

1885  Hamilton,  C.  Boughton,  C.M.G. 

1S94  Hamilton,  Henry  db  Courcy. 

1897  Hamilton,  H.  W.  B.,  Hannan's  Club,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 

1 889  Hasilton,  Johb  T.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  qf  the  United  States, 

Yokohama,  Japan. 

1905  Hamilton,  Robert  W.  Gribtb,  R.D.S. 

1883  Hamnbtt,  Fbhdericx  Harpbb,  eare  of  Bank  of  Madras,  Madras. 
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1888 
1888 
1897 


fHAMPioiT,  B,,  38  Mutual  BuildinffM,  SmUh  Strut,  Durban,  Naial. 
fHAxpsoify  J.  ATHBBTOKy  Hampson's  BuiUUn^s,  South  St,  J>urban,  Natal. 
S^NBUBY-WiLLUKS,  CoLONSL  JoHN,  C.Y.O,,  C.M.Q'.,  CrQvemmint  House, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

1895  Hancock,  H.  R.,  National  Mutual  Buildings,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1897     fHANCocx,  Stbanomam,  Jumpers  Deep,  Limited,  CUveUmd,  Johannesburg^ 

Transvaal^ 

1899  fHAMooQX,  STpmn,  10  Queen's  Gardens,  Hong  Kong, 

1904     Hand,  Gbcil,  c/o  Messrs.  Roffe,  Crang  #  Co.,  40  Strand  Street,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  fHANss,  GsosGB  E.,  P.O.  Box  46,  Burhan,  Natal. 

188d     fHAHiMQToNy  Bbhbst   B.  C,  M.D.y  Victoria^  British   Cokmhia  {Corre- 
sponding Seoretarp). 

1897  f  Hankik,  Chbistophbb  L. 

1900  Hanna,  Jambs  C,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1885  t  Hannah,  Cbajom,  Port  EUaabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1906  Hannon,  p.  J.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Toumy  Cape  Colony. 
1889     fHANBXNy  Viooo  J.,  Market  Square,  Port  Slizabethf  Cape  Colony. 

1908  Hahcoubt,  John  B.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1888  tHABDiBy  WiLUAM,  Foitmont  P.O.,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Columbia. 

1907  t^ASDiNo,  J.  Waldbn,  Mount  Vernon,  Waipukurau,  New  Zealand. 

1889  fHABDSy  Hasrt  H.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1886  Habdwickb,  Edwabb  A.,  L.B.C.P.,  J  J".,  Havermere,  Howiok  Fails,  Natal. 

1898  Habdt,  John,  Printing  Office  Street,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 

1883  Habbl,  Phh j jbkbt  C,  Land  of  Plenty  Bouse,  Esseguebo,  British  Chiiana. 
1893  I  HAitFOBD,  Fbbdbbick.  St.  Andreufs,  Grenada. 

1902  Habuswobth,  Capt.  Alfbbd  C,  J.P.,  Biversmead,  Norvals  Pont,  Cape 

Colony, 
1904     Habnby,  Hon.  Edwabd  A.  St.  Aubyn,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1882  I  fHABFBB,  Chabias,  M.L.A.,  JJP.,  Guildford,  Western  Australia. 

1903  I  Habpbb,  Ghablbs  H.,  B.A.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1904  I  Habpbb,  J.  Pbascod,  F.B.G.S.,  Taiping,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 

1906  I  f Habpbb,  Kbnneth  J.,  Matale,  Ceylon. 

1884  Habpbb,  Hon.  Bobbbt,  M.P.,  Myoora,  Toorak,  Meibowme,  Victoria, 
1881      f  Habbis,  Lieut.-Colonbl  David,  C.M^G.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  j  Habbib,  Edwabd,  PUaaant  Valley,  Geraldine,  New  Zealand. 

1883  j  tHABBis,  Hbnby  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1897  I  Habbis,  Saul,  P.O.  Box  1473,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  j  fHABBis,  Wm.  Duckett,  Harris  Bale,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  JHabbison,  Fbank,  Niotaux  Falls,  Annapolis  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 

1905  Habbison,  Geoboe  A.,  Penhalonga,  Umtali,  Rhodesia. 

1892     Habbison,  J.  H.  Huoh,  M.R.G.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Belize, 

British  Honduras. 
1889     f  Habbison,  J.  Spbanobb. 
1907     tHABBisoN,  WiLUAM  EwABT,   Sierra  Leone   Coaling   Co.,  Bo,   Sierra 

Leone  Protectorate. 

1906  Habbiss,  Biceabd  H.,  P.O.  Box  6398,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 

1896  Habbisson,  Stdnbt  T.,  G.M.G. 

1 902  I  Habt,  Petbb  Fbancis,  Kelton,  Arthur  Street,  Surrey  Hills  Syd  i     ,New 
I  South  Wales. 
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1905 

1902 

1905 

1884 

1898 
1904 
1901 
1903 
1902 
1906 
1906 

1898 
1887 
1900 
1904 

1889 
1897 
1897 
1898 

1894 
1900 
1880 
1895 
1897 
1891 
1878 
1906 

1901 

1899 
1905 

1908 
1901 

1899 
1889 
1897 
1902 

1891 
1886 
1891 


Royal  Colonial  InsUtvte* 

Hastlkt,  Clevbnt  Percy,  P.O.  Box  70,  Krugersdorp,  TVansvaaL 

Hartlbt,  Jambs  H.,  Observatory,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Habybt,  Henrt  Frederick,  M.R.C.S.B ,  L.S.A.,  8t,  George^s  Terrace, 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Hartby,  Jambs,  JJ*.,  14  National  Mutual  Buildings,  King  WUUam  Street, 

Adelaide  J  South  Australia. 
Habyey,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Habyby,  WilltamS.,  113  Calle  Victoria,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
Harwik,  John,  Sans  Souci,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 
Harwood,  Hon.  Thomas  C,  M.L.C.,  Geelong,  Victoria. 
f  Hassall,  Raymond  L.,  9  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hastings,  Captain  Wilfrid  C.  N.,  D.S.O.,  Bathursi,  Gambia. 
Hatch,  John  Lennard,  Department  of  Agriculture,  P.O.  Box    434, 

Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
f  Hathobn,  Fbbotjs  a.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Hathobn,  Kenneth  H.,K.C,,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  3,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
IHathorn,  K.  Howard,  B.A.,  P.O.  Box  3,  Mariizburgy  Natal, 
Hawes,   Obcil   E.,  Legislative  Assembly  Chambers,  Pretoria,  Transvaal 

{Corresponding  Secretary). 
f Hawker,  Edward  W.,  M.A.,  LL  M.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Hawker,  Michael  S.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Hawker,  Eichabd  M.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Hawkins,  Isaac  T.,   A.M.Inst  .C.E.,   Public  Works  Department,  Jjogos^ 

Southern  Nigeria. 
Hawtaynb,  Major  T.  M.  (N.  Staf.  Regt.),  MooUan,  India. 
f  Hay,  Harry  Algernon,  Collendina,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Hay,  Henry,  Cdlendina,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 
Hay,  Jambs  Douglas,  Cue,  Western  Australia. 
Hay,  Jambs  M.  Allan,  P.O.  Box  48,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 
fHAY,  Sir  John,  LL.D.,  Crow's  Nest,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Hay,  William,  Wyuna,  Black  Street,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
JHaydon,  Leonard  G.,  M.B.,  CM.,  D.P.H.,  Port  Health   Office,  Point, 

Durban,  Natal. 
Hayes-Sadler,  H.E.  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Jambs,  K.C.M.Q-.,  C.B.,  GovemTnent 

House,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 
Hayford,  Rev.  Mark  C,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Hayles,  Harry  S.  H.,  Taqtiah  ^'  Abosso  G.M.Co.,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coa^t 

Colony. 
Haynes,  Alwyn  S.,  Civil  Service,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 
Haytrr,  a.  C,  Transcontinental  I'elegraph  Co.,  Fort  Jameson,   North- 

Eastern  Rhodesia. 
IHayward,  Frank  E.,  Messrs.  J.  Martin  4'  Co.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  Hazell,  Charles  S.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fHBAD,  Wm.  Beachy,  p.  0.  Box  1146,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
tHBATiJB,  Arthur,  B.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Government  Railways,  Queenstown, 

Cape  Colony. 
Hbbden,  George  H.,  Erambie,  Molong,  New  South  Wales;  and  Union  Club. 
tHEBRON,  Hon.  A.  S.,  M.L.C,  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hectob,    Captain  G.   Nelson,    R.N.R.,    Villa  Nelson,    Valescure,   St. 

Raphael,  France. 
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Hbdlby,  T.  Liktcu,  Cape  Forage  Co.y  Newlande,  Cape  Ihwn,  Cape  CoUmy, 
Hbdstbom,  Hon.  John  Maynabd,  M.L.C.,  Levuka,  Fiji, 
Hbly-Hutchinson,  H.E.  Thb  Hon.  Sib  Waiter  F.,  G.CJii.G.,  Government 
House,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1886     fHsMEBY,  Pbbcy,  Agsietant  Receiver-General,  Berbioe,  British  Guiana. 
1881      Hbmmikg,  Johk,  Ma^field,  Orahamstoum^  Cape  Colony, 
1902     Hbmmems,  Captain  It.  A.»  Commissioner's  Office,  P,0,  Box  4,  Cape  Town, 

Coipe  Colony, 
1889     Hbndhbson,  Hon.  Saxuel,  M.L.C.,  Woodford  Lodge,  Trinidad, 
1906     fHENDEBSON,  Thomas  R.,  City  Club,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
1900     tHsHDEBSON,  Thomson,  yationcU  Bank,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
1896     HBNDBIX.S,  A.  J.,  Black  River,  Jamaica, 

1906  fHBNNAH,  Hbnby  H.,  Fort  Stephens,  Falkland  Islands. 

1891  fHBNNESSY,  Dayid  V.,  M.L.A.,  'J.P.,  ^fdenham,  8t.  KUda^  Melbourne, 

Victoria. 
1896     Hbnby,  Hon.  John,  C.M.Gt.,  Devonport  West,  Tasmania, 

1902  Hbnbhall,  Thoicas,  PostTtuuter,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1899  fHKBBBBT,   Reginald  F.    dk  Coubcy,  J.P.,    Plantation    Springlands, 

Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
1904     Hbbbick,  Edwabd  J.,  Tautane,  HerbertvtUe,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
1904     Hbbbick,  F.  D.,  Tautane,  Herbert ville,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

1903  Hebshbnsohn,  Aixan  C,  P.O.  Box  2540,  Johannesburg,  Ihinsvaal. 
1903     Hebtsust,  Percy,  I.S.O.,  J.P.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Johannesburg,  Ihins- 

vaal. 

1903  HBussLEBy  Chbistian  a. 

1904  IHevat,  John,  M.B.,  M.L.A.,  Woodstock,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1893     Hbwick,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  John  K.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1907  Hbyman,  Juuus  N.,  Premier  Mine,  Pretoria,  Transfvaal, 

1906  Heys,  Frederick  T.,  P.O.  Box  167,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1900  Hickman,  W.  Albebt,  B.Sc.,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
1898     Hicks,  Hebbebt  G. 

1888       fHlDDINGH,  J.  M.  F. 

1886  fHiDDiNGH,  MicHABL,  F.CS.,  Ncwlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1893  HiDDiNGH,  William,  Barrister-a^-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  HiGGiNsoN,  R.  0.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
1883  tHiGHBTT,  John  MooBB. 

1903  Hildbeth,  CAFTAm  Harold  C,  F.R.O.S.,  R.A.M.C.,  Mayinyo,  Upper 
I  Burma, 

1892  Hill,  On  abler  Wm.,  Postmaster- General,  Gibraltar. 

1908  Hill,  Wm.  Oabey,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1908      Hill,  William  H.  F.,  Railway  Department,  Jehba,  Northern  Nigeria. 
1902     Hill,  J.  Woodward,  A.M.lDst.C.E.,  Caixa  N.  308,  Manaos,  Amaeonas, 
Brazil. 

1901  Hill,  Lieut.- Colonel  Thomas  Alexandbb,  Blotmfontein,  Orange  River 

Colony. 

1887  Hill,  LukbM.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1888  fHiLL,  Thomas  Hbslof,  Sungei  Ujong,  Federated  Malay  States, 
1891      Hill,  Wardrop  M.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1900     fHiLLiARD,  Charlks  H.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Hanover,  Cape  Colony. 

1904  HiLLMAN,  Selig,  P.O.  Box  2954,  Johanmsburg,  Transvaal. 

p3 
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1904 

1889 

1898 
1903 
1902 
1004 
1888 
1897 
1904 
1906 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1906 
1908 
1884 

1907 

1894 
1897 
1885 
1882 
1894 
1907 

1889 

1901 

1903 
1889 
1896 

1904 
1904 
1907 
1889 

1902 
1891 
1887 
1907 
1889 
1902 
1898 

1904 
1902 


Eoyal  Colonial  Instiiniis, 

HiLucAN,  Wolf,  P.O.  Box  2954,  Johannesburg ^  Transvaal, 

Hiixs,  T.  Ago,  Boi/al  Insurance  Buiidings,  ColUns  Street,  Melbourne, 

Victoria, 
fHiLTONi  Thom^  J.,  York  Island,  Sherbro,  Sierra  Leone» 
HiBsoH,  August,  Port  Etizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

fHiBSCHHOBir,  Fbiidrich,  10  Christian  Street,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
HiBTZBL,  Clbmekt,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa, 

fHiTCKiNS,  Chaslbs,  M.L.A.,  African  Boating  Co.,  Point,  Durban,  Natal, 
HiTCHiKs,  John  F.,  Penlee,  Ridge  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
Hixsoir,  Edwabd  M.,  C.E. 

HoBBs,  Majob  Josbph  J.  Talbot,  Coitlesloe,  Western  Australia, 
HocHscHiLD,  SiGMUND,  P.  0,  Box  25,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
HocKEN,  Thokas  M.y  M.B.C.S.E.,  FJi.S.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
tHpCKLYy  Danibl  Edwabd,  East  London^  Cape  Colony. 
Hobdeb,  Samuel,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HoDGBTT,  E.  0.,  Bank  of  Nigeria,  Lokoja,  Northern  Nigeria, 
HoDGsoK,  H.E.  Sib  Fbhdbbic  M.,  K.O.M.G.,  Chuemment  Souse,  George- 
town^ British  Ghtiana, 
Hodgson,  Tbomas,  Northern  Boot  Manufacturing  Co,,  Hobson   Street, 

Auoklandi  New  Zealand, 
f  HoBT,  Uno  Bok. 

fHoFHETR,  Hbnbt  J.,  B.A.,  P.O.  Box  3357,  Johannesburg,  Ihinsvaal, 
HoFMBTB,  Hon.  J.  H.,  AvondRush,  Stephan  Street,  Caps  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
HoLDswoBTH,  JoHN,  Sworthmoorf  Havelock  North,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Hole,  Hugh  Mabshall,  Civil  Commissioner,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
HoLFOBu,  WiLLiAX  G.,  Anglo-Frenoh  Exploration  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2927, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Holland,  Outueb  A.,  care  of  British  CoktmbiaLand  Co,,  Victoria,  British 

CoUunbia, 
Holland,  Chablbs  Trbodobe,  J.P.,  cfo  Charterland  Gokffields,  Limited, 

Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
Hollander,  Felix  Chablbs,  P.O.  Box  228,  Durban,  Natak 
fHoLLiNB,  Riorabd  R.,  P.  0.  Box  2S9,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal  and  Pretoria, 
tHoLLis,  Hon.  A.  Claud,  M.L.C.,  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Nairobi^ 

East  Africa, 
Holmes,  Chables  William,  202  Longmarket  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Holmes,  Fbanois  A.,  M.R.C.S.R,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Holmes.  Habby  Or.,  Public  Works  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Holmes,  John  R.,  B.L.,  District  Judge,  Nicosia,  Cyprus  {Corresponding 

Secretary), 
Holmbs,  Wm.  J.,  Vpington,  Cape  Colony, 
Holbotd,  Hon.  Justice  Sir  Edwabd  D.,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
fHoLT,  Waltbb  H.,  J.P.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
HoLWAT,  Thomas  B.,  1753  Calls  Choreas,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
tHoMAN,  Leonard  E.  B.,  P.O.  Box  178,  Johannesburg,  Thmsvaal, 
Hood,  A.  Jabvie,  M.B.,  CM.,  1  '27  Macquarie  St.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hood,  Wm.  Acland,  o/o  Bank  of  British  North  Amerioa,  Vanoou/wr, 

British  Columbia, 
fHooKE,  Augustus,  Jb.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HooFBB,  Raymond  E.,  364  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Nat€U, 
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1884  flloPB,  C.  H.  8. 

1884  fHoFB,  James  Willum,  M.B.O.P.,  FremantU,  Western  Australia, 

1888  HoFLBT,  How.  Mb.  Justicb  Wiixiak  M.,  Kmberkyy  Cape  Colony. 

1883  fHoBDBSN,  Ediitabd  Carr,  211  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1897  t HoBDuur,  Samukl,  Ret/ord  Halt,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1901     fHoBNBT,  W1L1.1AM  F.,  CheUow  Dean,  Bloemfontetny  Orange  River  Colony. 

1898  HoBNBT-PoRTBB,  Chablbs,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1905  HoBTON,  RoBBBT  C,  "  N.  Z.  Herald,'*  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1896  HosKBN,  William,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  667,  Johannesburg,  Ihtnsvaal, 

1884  fHosMBB,  Lt.-Colonbl  Edwabd  A.  C,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
1900  HovoH,  T.  F.,  8  Des  Faux,  Rd.  Central,  Hong  Kong. 

1894      Howard,  John  Wm.,  c/o  "  Natal  Mercury,"*  Durban,  Natal. 

1907  HowsB,  Majob  Nbtillb  R.,  V.C,  F.R.C.8.E.,  Orange,  New  South  Wales. 
1904     Hot,  0.  Fbbdbbick,  Port  Minaheth,  Cape  Colony, 

1903     fHoTLB,  Jambs  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  744,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1908  fHuBBABD,  Abthub  Q.,  Government  Railway ,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1906  HuDDABT,  LiNDOW  H.  L.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  A.K.S.M.,  A.M.InstG.E., 
A.Infit.M.M. 

Hudson,  His  Honour  Abthub,  Cirouit  Judge,  Freetown^  Sierra  Leone. 

fHuDSON,  Waltbb  E.,P.0.  Box  189,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

HuFFAM,  Stdnbt,  Cofontol  Secretariat,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

HutitHBS,  Fbank  Gh.,  Town  Hall,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

HuoHBS,  Libut.-Colonxl  Fbbdbbic  G.,  D.A.A.G.,  395  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Hughes,  HuohStanlbt,  P.O.  Box  593,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchetoan,  Canada. 

HuoHBS,  John  D.,  cfo  CO.  West  African  Frontier  Force,  Freetovm,  Sierra 
Leone. 

HuLBTT,  Geobob  Hbbbbbt,  Advooateofthe  Supreme  Court,  Verulam,  Natal, 

Hulbtt,  Hon.  Sib  James  Libqb,  MX.A.,  J.P.,  Kearsney,  Nonotiy  Natal. 

tHuLBTT,  Hobacb  B.,  Kearsnsy,  Nonoti,  Natal. 

Hull,  Claude  W.,  Nigeria  Bitumen,  Corporation,  Epe,  Southern  Nigeria. 

HuLL^  Gborqb  H.,  The  Lodge,  Belgrqvia,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

f Hull,  Hon.  Hbnry  C,  M.L.A,,  The  Treasury,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Hulston,  John,  P.O.  Box  92,  CoHnton,  Ridge  Road.Durban,  Natal. 

Humbt,  Albebt  J.,  M.Inst. C.E.,  Government  Railways,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

HuMBTt  Chables  C,  Claremont,  Western  Australia.  - 

Humphbbys,  Gbobgb,  Cathedral  Square,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

Hxtnt,  Hon.  Waltbb  B.,  Reedver- General,  Nassau,  BaJutmas. 

HuNTEB,  Sib  Datid,  K.C.M.G.,  Colinton,  Ridge  Road,  Durban,  Natal, 

Huntbb,  Hamilton,  C.M.G.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Tonga,  Friendly  Islands. 

fHuNTBR,  Jambs  M.,  Durban,  Natal. 

tHuNTBB,  Thomas  A.,  27  Octagon,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

HuNTEB,  William  M.,  161  Loop  Street,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 

HuBBELL,  William,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia. 

Husset-Walsh,  Major  William. 

Hutchings,  C,  FUa  Rewa,  Fiji, 

Hutchinson,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  Josbph  T.,  M.A.,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Hutchinson,  Walter  C,  The  Treasury,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
HuTsoN,  Hon.  Etbb,  Colonial  Secretary,  Suva,  F^ji.  « 
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1904 
1906 
1887 

1892 
1885 


1897 
1904 
1880 

1894 
1896 
1901 
1905 
1895 
1891 

1901 
1892 
1908 
1891 
1904 

1907 

1897 
1908 
1886 
1901 
1908 


1883 
1902 
1899 
1881 

1902 
1908 

1897 
1901 
1883 
1904 
1897 
1905 
187^ 


Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

HuTT,  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Maitlandf  Cape  Tew*,  Cape  Colony. 

HuTTON,  Andbibs  S.,  Qrahamstovmt  Cape  Colony. 

fHiJTTON,  J.  MovNT,  Johannesbwrg  dttb,  P.O.  Box  8720,  Johannesburg , 

Tranavttal, 
HvTTOMy  WiixiAM,  Resident  J.P.,  Komati  Poort,  Transvaal, 
fHYAiCi  Abraham,  P.O.  Box  234,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 


IxYKBS,  BuBBBT  Lakcblot,  Mount  levers,  Eoyai  Park,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

flLLius,  Donald  W.,  Apartado  25,  Guanajuato,  Me.tico, 

Im  Thubn,  H.E.  Sir  Eybbabd  F.,  ^.C.M.a.,  C.B.,  Government  House, 

Suva,  Fiji. 
flNGLis,  Jamss,  60  York  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Inqlis,  Wm.  Wo6d,  P.O.  Box  2066,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
flKKSBTTBfi,  Wm.  Ellsworth,  M.D.,  Alajuela,  Costa  Rica, 
IiTNBs,  SidnxtNobth,  CresstDsU  Downs,  Northern  Territory,SoiUh  Australia. 
Inniss,  Thomas  Walbond,  Britannia  Estate,  Mauritius. 
TOns,   Fbbdbbicx    F.y    Witwatersrand   G.M.    Co.,  P.O.  Knighis,  via 

Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
lBELAin>,  Pbofrssob  Allstmb,  St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.8.A. 
Ibeland,  J.  S.  A.,'iAJi.{Surgeon  8uperintendent,Indian  Emigration  Service). 
Ibeson,  J.  Pbbciyal,  Moneragalla,  Ceylon. 
Ibyine,  Hans  W.  H.,  M.F.,  Great  Western  Vineyard,  Victoria. 
flBviHH,  Hon.  Wm.  Hill,  K.C,  M.P.,  462  Little  Collins  Street,  Mdboume, 

Victoria. 
Ibying,  Gbobgr  Clebk,  Department  of  Telegraphs,  Sandakan,  British 

North  Borneo. 
Isaac,  Gbobob  Michael,  P.O.  Box  8110,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Isaac,  Wm.  AbgHbb,  B.A.,  M.D.,  MoUeno,  Cape  CoUmy. 
flsAACs,  Dayid,  P.O.  Box  490,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Isbmonobb,  Fbancis  M.,  Government  Secretariat,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 
flsEMONOBB,  Bobbbt  B.,  cjo  Standard  Bank,  P,0.  Box  2135,  Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, 


Jack,  A.  Hill,  Romanoff,  Roslyn,  Bunedin;New  Zealand. 

Jack,  Wm.  Lanolands,  60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

t Jackson,  Cboil  Goweb,  J. P.,  Magistrate,  Weenen,  NeOal. 

Jackson,  H.E.  Sib  Hbnbt  M.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Port  of 

Spain,  Trinidad. 
t  Jackson,  Thomas  A.,  Native  High  Court,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 
JjLCKsOK,  WiLFBiD  B.,  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,  Nairobi,  British 

East  Africa. 
f  Jacob,  Willum  F.,  Feilding,  New  Zealand. 
Jacobs,  Datid  M.,  P.O.  Box  230,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
fjAcoBs,  Isaac,  Lyndhurst,  Queen's  Road,  Mdboume,  Victoria. 
Jacobs,  Simeon,  P.O.  Box  167,  Potchrfstroom,  Transvaal. 
Jagoeb,  John  Wm.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
James,  Edmund  M.,  141  Longmarket  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
t  Jambs,  J.  Willum,  F.G.S.,  Tanasari,  Blakehurst,  Sydney,  New  South  WtUes. 
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1904  Jamhs,  Sib  Waltkb  H.,  E.G.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
1907     Jambb,  W.  Hbbbbbt,  Erudina,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1905  JjjCBSON,  Clauucb,  JHgbyt  Nova  Scotia 

1895     Jambson,  G-bobqb,  MleHon,  St.  Albans,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

1904  Jambson,  Hbnbt  B.  L.,  Customs  I>ept,,  Nassau^  Bahamas, 

1899  Jambson,  Hbnrt  Ltstbb,  M.A.y  Ph.D. 

1881  fJAMBSON,  Bt.  Hon.  L.  S.»  CB.,  M.L.A.,  MJ).,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1897     Jamibson,  EDMiTim  C,  P.O.  Box  357,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 

1897     Jamibson,  Gbosob,  G.M.Q. 

1886     f  Jamibsok,  M.  B.,  C.£.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1903  Janion,  £.  M.,  Chartered  Bank  qflndia^  Singapore, 

1907  Jansbn,  FaAN9ois  J.,  C.C.  &  R.M.y  Murraysburg^  Cape  Colony, 

1908  '  Jabdine,  Majob  Wiluam,  Craigdhu,  Tamboers  Kloof,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 

1905  \  jATBWABDEMB,DoNADBiAicST.V.,i7ayeinir(fefi«  WaUauwa,  Colwnho,  Ceylon. 
1907  '  Jatewabdbbb,  Euqbnb  W.,  Advocate,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1904  Jbffabes,  John  L.  S.,  B.Sc.,  A.M.In8t.C.B.,  Komgha,  Cape  Colony. 
1907     Jbllicob,  Edwin  G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1900  Jbnkims,  Gbobgb  H.  V.,  Herbert  Park,  Armidale,  New  South  Wales, 
1872     f  JbnkimS)  H.  h.,  Indian  Oitril  Service, 

1904     f  Jbnxins,  Philip  L.,  Library  Buildings,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1889     f  Jbffb,  Cabl,  Barrister'at-Law,  City  Cluh,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  f  Jbppb,  Julius,  Danish  Consul,  82  Shortmarket  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 
1895     fjBFPEy  Julius,  Jun.,  P.O.  Bos  60,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1904  f  Jbbomb,  Chablbs,  Hagddene,  Park  Town,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1905  Jbbyoisb.  G.  P.  V.,  Hoima,  Unyoro,  Uganda, 

1895  tJoHL,  Louis»  P,0.  Box  232,  Johannedmrg,  Transvaal, 
1904     tJoF™>  Max  F.,  P.O.  Bow  326,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1906  Johnson,  Captain  Abthub  E.,  D.S.O.,  Police  Department,  2kingeru, 

Northern  Nigeria, 

1904  Johnson,  Edwabd  Anoas,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  56  Franklin  Street,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 

1905  Johnson,  E.  A.  Pasha,  Geeireh,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

1897     Johnson,  Hon.  Edvabd  O.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1893  t  Johnson,  Fbank  W.  F.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

1 904     Johnson,  Pbbct  Vinbb,  Assistant  ResidentMagistrate,  Ladybrand,  Orange 

River  Colony, 
1904     t Johnson,  W.  C.  B„  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

1907  Johnson,  Wilson,  P.O.  Box  3022,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1906  Johnston,  Alexandeb,  Public  Works  Department,   Sandakan,   British 

North  Borneo. 

1894  Johnston,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1896  Johnston,  D.  Hopb,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  ejo  Bank  of  Australasia, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1889     t^'^OHNSTON,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia, 
1904     Johnston,  Jambs  Lyon,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony, 
1889     Johnston,  Percital,  J.P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Jones  Jf"  Jones,  Royal  Chambers, 

Hunter  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
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1885     JoHNSTOir,  Stdmbt,  Napier,  New  Zealand^ 

1898     JoHMSTomi,  Gsob^b  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.,  1  Esplanade  East,  Calcutta. 

1901  JoNBS,  Edwabd  Llotd,  Hatherleyt  Hamebueh  Road,  Strathfield,  Sydney, 

New  South  WaUi, 
1889     tJoMBS,  Etak  H.y  JJP,,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1898     JoNBS,  Jjlxbb,  5  Commercial  Street,  Cape  2bwn,  Cape  Colony, 
1891     fJoNSS,  JoHK  R.,  P.O.  Box  966,  Pretoria,  Traneuial, 
1882     Jomta,  Oswaij),  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
1884     Jones,  Sib  Philip  Sydnbt,  M.D.,  16  Cdllege  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

1902  Jokes,  Roderick,  Seuter's  Telegram  Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1896     Jombs,  CoMVAiTDBB  R.  D.  Pagbt. 

•  1906     Jones,  Stanlbt  R.,  A.R.S.M.,  A.I.M.M.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  Eederated  Malay 

States. 
1878     JoKBSy  Hon.  Stdnbt  Twbmttxan,  Orahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
1882     JoNBS,  His  Honoub  Sib  Wk.  H.  Htndxak,  ClUrf  Justice  of  the  Straits 

Settlements,  Singapore, 
1907      JoNKLAAs,  RicHABD  W.,  MalobOT  Street,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 
1906     Jordan,  Fbbdebick  H.,  790  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

1903  Joseph,  Sblim  B.,  Club  del   Progresso,  Avenida  de  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentine  Sepublie, 
1905     JosKB,  Adolph  B.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
1899     JtJDSON,  Major  Baiobl,  J.P.,  Bulawayo,  Bhodesia. 
1886     Jtjta,  Hon.  Sir  Hbnrt  H.,  E.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 


1899 
1901 
190] 
1894 
1902 

1905 
1907 
1904 
1900 
1896 
1884 
1889 
1877 
1883 

1884 
1898 
1886 
1900 
1908 
1903 

1888 


^KiLTE&,Y^ouu.ksyf  .,T&.^.,C,l!lL.,AustraHanCluh,Sydney,NewSouthW 

Kaufman,  Isaac,  P.O.  Bos  4291,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

jEatseb,  Chablbs  F.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

tEsBNAN,  James,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Tronsvaal, 

Keep,  Ebnest  E.,  Witch  Wood,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Victoria;  and 

Australian  Club. 
Eeesino,  Ebnbst  A.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Kebtil,  John  J.,  London  and  River  Plate  Bank,  Ltd.,  Santos,  Brazil, 
Eeixt,  Benjamin  S.,  182  Loop  Street,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 
f  EjiLLT,  Gbobob  C,  Mont  Alto,  Iborak,  MUbourne,  Victoria, 
Eellt,  Sib  Hbnry  G. 
f Eeixt,  James  John. 

fEELTT,  William,  Northwood,  King  River,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 
Ebmslbt,  Jambs,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Ebnnxdt,  Jambs  Hutchinson,  M.L.O.,  Masierof  the  High  Court,  Salisbury, 

Rhodesia, 
Eennt,  W.,  M.D.  {Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigraiian  Service). 
Ebnwat,  Philip  T.,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand, 
Ebbmodb,  Robert,  Mona  Vale,  Tasmania, 
Ebbr,  David,  Strathdon  Estate,  Hatton,  Ceylon, 
Kbbb,  Jambs  Faloonbr,  o/o  Niger  Co.,  Ltd.,  Egga,  Northern  Nigeria. 
Eerb,  John  Wishart,  M.B.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Cape  Coast,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
fEBRRT,  T.  C,  Sutton  Lodge,  Remuera,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
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1902  tKESSLBR,  Caotaiw  RoBMiT  0.,  F.R.G.S.,  cjo  Messrs,  King  ^  Sons^  Castle 

Buildings^  Durban^  Natai, 

1 882  fKimras,  Bighabd  B.,  KeyneUm,  South  Australia. 

1906  KvjtBB,  SiBGF&iBD  S.,  StelUnbosek,  Caps  Cciony. 

1905  Khak,  Pbstonjbe  D.,  Messrs.  Framjee^  Bhikajss  ^  Co.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1907  KiDDLB,  J.  Bbacham,  MouUrassie,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Viotaria. 

1892  fKiDDLB,  WiixLLM,  WalbundHs  Station,  Alhury,  New  South  Wales. 
1886  EiLBT,  Hembt  G.,  Bentham,  Hunters  Hill,  Sydney,  New  SotUh  Wales. 

1904  EiiPiN,  Ebnbst  FnixBB,  CM.Q.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  fEnvo,  Abthub  S.,  Netson^  Cairns,  Queensland. 

1907  XiNO,  Babon  Albebt,  438  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1901  King,  Habybt,  Florida,  Linea  a  Limon,  Costa  Hiea. 

1907  Kino,  Josxph  A.,  Crown  Solieitor,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1898  fEjMO^EBLgo.  120  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  amd-Australian  CM. 

1905  KiMosLBY,  Gbobob  £.,  Sossin  House,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1901  fEiBxcALDT,  Wm.  Melyillb,  F.S.8.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1897  tEiBXEB,  James,  South  British  Insurance  Co.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1897  EiBTON,  Caftaik  Gbobgb,  Feilding,  New  Zealand. 

1894  EiTCHEN,  John  H.,  cfo  The  Sydney  Soap  and  Candle  Co,,  Ltd.,  365  Kent 
Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1886  EiTHBB,  William,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
1878  Enbtbtt,  J.  S.  E.  db,  2  Bue  de  Loxum,  Brusuls. 

1903  Enipb,  Captain  Bodbbick  £.,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  178   CoUins 

Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1883  Enioht,  Abthub,  Grassdale,  River  VaUey  Road,  Singapore. 

1902  fENiOHTs,  BiCHABO,  A.M.In8tC.£.,  cjo  Corporation  of  Western  Egypt, 

Ltd.,  Sharia  Kasr-el-Nil,  Cairo,  Egypt, 

1902  tENOBBL,  JoHAN  B.,  M.B.,  L.R.C.S.,  P.O.  Bos  I79i Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1887  Enox,  Hon.  William,  M.P.,  74  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1893  f;^(BNio,  Paul,  Beau  Bassvn,  Mauritius, 

1890  fEoHLBB,  Hon.  Chablbs  W.  H.,  M.L.G.,  Riverside,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  JEoTHABi,  Jehanqib  H.,  Karachi,  India. 

1902  Ebegob,  C.  H.,  P.O,  Box  267,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1876  jEbibl,  Bby.  H.  T.,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  fExTHB,  Hbnby  B.,  Ihrt  Migabeth,  Cape  CoUmy, 


1902  Labobde,  Arthub  L.  C,  District  Commissioner,  Lagoe,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1907  Lafieub,  £uaBNE,  E.O.,  New  York  Life  Buildings,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1904  Lamb,  Henby  J.,  P.O.  Box  1244,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1889  Lamb,  Tompson,  Liverpool  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1905  Lambbbt,  J.  A.  Peyton,  Assistant  Ihreasurer,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1880  Lampbby,  Libut.-Colonel  J.  J.,  B.A.M.C.,  F.B.G.S. 

1902  Lance,  Chablbs  G.,  113  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1898  ^Lajxcb,  William  P.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  744,  Johannesburg,  Ihinsvaal. 

1880  Landalb,  Albxandbb,  Aroona,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1885  Landalb,  B.  Huntbb,  DeniUqum,  New  South  Wales. 

1901  Landau,  Mobbis  M.,  P.O.  Box  847,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1900  Lane,  Hon.  Zebina,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  AustrOr'ia. 
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1884     fliANO,  William  A.,  Carhmdnda,  Cooma,  New  South  Wales, 

1894  Lanodalb,  Fbkdebick  Lrnox,  F.R.G.S ,  Wakaya^  Fiji, 

1897     Lanodon,  Charles  P.,  122  William  Street,  MeUxmnMy  Victoria, 

1 902  tLANGDON,  William  Churchward,  J.P.,  Port  Darwin^  Northern  Territory, 

South  Australia. 

1882  Lakob,  Hok.  Mb.  Justice  J.  H.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

1890     fLANOBBMAN,     J.    W.    S.,    M.L.A.,     P.O.     Box    258,    Johannesburg^ 
Trafuvaal, 

1899  Lanobbman,  James,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  Lanolbt,  W.   H.,  Barristers-Law,  69    Government  Street,    Victoria, 

British  Cdumbia, 
1907     Langlois,  Thomas  T.,  c/o  B.   C.  Permanent  Loan   Co ,  1276  Ban  lay 

Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
1905     Lahhiho,  Robert,  J.P.,  Native  Commisnoner,  Inyati,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
■  1908     Lapham,  Robert  A.,  Fort  Jameson,  North-Eastern  Rhodesia, 
1905     Lartmorb,  Major  Hbkry  D.,  R.A.,  C.M.Gr.,  Borgu,  Northern  Nigeria. 
1 897     Lassetter,  Colonel  H.  B.,  C.B.,  Redleaf,  New  South  Head  Road,  WooUahra, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1905  Lauohlin,  Major  Charles    E.    H,    (Leinster  Regiment),   JuUundur, 

Punjab,  India, 

1900  Laughton,  John  M.,  Town  Engineer,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1907     Laurence,  Hbnry  H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  7  Commerce  Street,  Georgetoton, 

British  Gui-ana 
1897     Lauribr,  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Wilfrid,  G.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

1906  Laybrtine,  A.  G.,  P.O.  Box  679,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1895  Law,  Charlbs  P.,  P.O.  Box  116,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
1389     fLAWLBY,  Alfrbd  L.,  P.O.  Box  227,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1904  Lawley,  H.E.  the  Hon.  Sir  ARTHxm,  G.C.I  E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government 

House,  Madras. 

1907  Lawrence,  Brown,  Barrack  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1905  tLAWBENCR,  John  P.,  Villa  Valetta,  Collonge,  Territet,  Suisse^ 

1899  Lawrence,  Laurie  P.,  Broken  Hill  Chambers,  King    William  Street, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1905     Lawson,  Percy  B.,  Bireotor  of  Telegraphs,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1903  Lawton,  Alfred  B.,  P.O.  Box  636,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1886     Layton,  Bendyshb,  Messrs,  Gibh,  Livingston  ^  Co,,  Hong  Kong, 

1901  Lazaeus,  Simeon  L.,  M.L.C.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1892     f  Lea,  Julian  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  The  Pines,  Bracehridge,  Ontario, 

Canada, 
1907     Leacock,  Profbssor  Stephen  B.,  Ph.D.,  McGiU  University,  Montreal, 

Canada. 

1900  Lee,  D.  0.  E.,  Audit  Department,  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  Colon. 
1889     fLBBCH,  H.  W.  Chambrb,  LL.D.,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 

1883  fLEECH,  John  Bourke  Massy,  Kinta,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 

1900  Leeohman,  George  Barclay,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1904  Lbfbvre,  William,  P.O.  Box  6772,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901  Lefroy,  Hon.  Henry  Bruce,  C.M.G.,  Walebing,  Western  Australia. 

1902  Lbggatt,  H.  B.,  Casilla  85,  Lima,  Peru. 

1 904      Legge,  Charles  ArthurI^  .  Inspector  of  Police,  St,  George's,  Grenada,  West 
Indies. 
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1905 

1894 

1905 

1877 
1883 

1880 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1890 

1903 

1899 
1889 
1904 
1903 
1898 
1891 
1897 

1882 
1901 
1899 
1906 
1908 
1906 
1906 
1883 
!904 
1903 
1906 
1880 

1884 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1889 
1889 
1895 
1898 
1903 
1894 
1895 
1908 


tLEOOKTT,  Major  E.  H.  M.,  D.S.O.,  cfo  B.K.A.  Corporation,  Momhaaa^ 

British  Ea.tt  Africa. 
Lk  Hunte,  H.E.  Sib  Gborqb  Ruthybn,  K.C.M.G.,  Qovemmtint  House, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Lbtbbrandt,  Chrtstoffbl,  Highfidd  House,  The  Gardtns,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
Lrmbebg,  Philip  {Consul  for  Portugal),  Freeioum,  Sierra  Leone, 
Lb   Mbsubieb,  Obch.  J.  R.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Moir*s  Chambers,  Perth, 

Western  Australia. 
Lb  Mu&be,  Hippolttb,  Juw.,  Hose  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius, 
fLEM PBiEBB,  John  Thomson,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
tLsNz,  Otto,  P.O.  Box  92,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Lbonabd,  Chablbs,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fLBONABB,  Hon.  James  W.,  K.C,  The  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Trans. 

vaal. 
Leopold,  Lewis  J.,  Educational  Institute,  Gloucester  Street,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone. 
Lbsub,  Albx.  Stbwabt,  The  Treasury,  MarUzburg,  Natal, 
tLESLiB,  J.  H.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
tLB  SuBUB,  Gordon,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Toivn,  Cape  Colony, 
Lett,  Robbbt  E.,  Police  Department,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
tLBUCHARs,  CJoLONBL  Gbobgb,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Beacken,  Greyt&wn,  Natal, 
fLBVET,  James  A.,  Bowdon,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Levi,  Hon.  Nathaniel,  J. P.,  Liverpool,  Princes  Street,  St.  KUda,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 
Lett,  Hon.  Abthub,  M.L.C,  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
Lett,  Babnett,  P.O.  Box  632.  Bfoemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Lett,  Gbobgb,  P.O.  Box  532,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Levy,  Jesse  Henry,  P.O.  Box  632,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Levy,  William  Lewis,  Salvador. 

Lewin,  Percy  Evans,  Public  Library,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
•Lewis,  Alfred,  Neto  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Lewis,  Allan  Wbllbslet,  K.C,  St,  Georgt^s,  Grenada, 
Lewis,  E.  H.,  Education  Department,  Pretoria,  IVansvanl. 
Lewis,  Henry  M.,  Transport  Department,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Lewis,  Ivor,  Customs  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
tLEWis,   Hon.   Sir  Neil  Elliott,    K.C.M.G.,   M.A.,   B.C.L.,   Hobart, 

Tasmania  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
ILbwis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

Lewis,  William  Miller,  171  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch.  New  Zealand. 
IjBYSOn,  William,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fLEZARD,  Herbert  L.,  P.O.  Box  2756,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fLiCHTHEiM,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  1618,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
tLiDDLB,  Fbbdbbic  C,  RondClub,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fLiDDLE,  HoBACB  S.,  Raud  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fLiDDLE,  Joseph,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Lilly,  Deputy  Inspector- General  Frederick  J.,  R.N. 
Lincoln,  Gabriel,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fLiNDSAT,  Henry  Lill,  M.L.A.,  P.O,  Box  1612,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Lindsay,  William  Hbnrt,  Anabury,  Farina,  South  Anstralia. 
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1896  tLiNDUP,  Waltbb,  FairvUw  Tower,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
1903     Line,  Leonard,  196  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  NataU 

1906     fl'^NES,   Thomas  W.,  Brackman-Ker  MiUing   Co.,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 

Canada, 
1899     fl'iNSOOTT,  Bbv.  T.  S.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada, 

1 897  Lipp,  Chablbs,  J.P.,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony 

1903  LiSTBB,  Hbbbebt,  Pemba,  T^nzibar, 

1897     LiTHMAH,  Kabl,  P.O.  Box  640,  Cape  Toton,  Cape  Colony. 

1899     LiTTLB,  Abchibald  J.,  Chungking  Trading  Co.,  lehang,  China. 

1899     LiTTLB,  Chablbs  Wm.,  Scottish  Australian  Investment  Co.,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
1899     Little,  James  B.,  Wanderer  Gold  Mines,  Selukwe,  Shodesia. 
1879     tLivEBSiDOB,    Archibald,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  Professor  of   Chemistry,   The 

University,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1902  Lloyd,  Charles,  Lowther  Hotel,  Durban,  Natal. 

1892     Llotd,  Chablbs  W.,  Hayfield,  OranviUe  Heights,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1904  Lloyd,  Ernest  A.,  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  LourenQO  Morgues, 

East  Africa. 
1899     tLLOYD,  John  T. 

1896  fLocrwABD,  Hbnry,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

188^  LorriE,EowLBYC.,  Pension  Comte,  Fevey,  Switzerland. 

1904  Logan,  Ewbn  R.,  M.A.,  Town  Magistrate,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa, 

1886  Logan,  James  D„  Matjesfontein,  Cape  Colony, 

1903  Long,  Abthub  Tilnby,  HB.M.  Collector  of  Customs,  P.O.  Box  794. 

LourenQO  Marques,  East  Africa. 
1906     LoNQDEN,  Gbobob  Gebabd,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa, 

1897  t^KGDBK,  Hbbbbbt  T.,  M.L.d.,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia, 

1896     LoNGLBY,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  J.  Wilbbbfobcb,  EaiAfax,   Nova  Scotia, 
(Corresponding  Secretary). 

1883  Loos,  Hon.  F.  C,  M.L.C.,  Roseneath,  DarUy  Road,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1898  LoBAM,  Albbbt  K,  21  Timber  Street,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 

1906     LoBANS,  Hon.  Hbnbi,  M.C.Q.,  M.B„  C.M„  Medical  Department,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius, 
1903     LoRENA,    A.    Charles,  L.RC.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.,    Government    Mediral 

Officer,  cjo  P.M.O.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1889     tLouBSER,  Matthew  M.,  Port  Eligaheth,  Cape  Colony, 
1901      LouGHNAN,  I.  Hamilton,  Tukihiki,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand, 
1888     Love,  James  R.,  99  Bathwrst  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1884  LovBDAY,  Richard  Kelsby,  M.L.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Tranevaal, 
1906     LovBGROVB,  Leonabd,  Jesselton,  British  North  Borneo, 

1878     LovBLL,  Sib  Fbancis  H.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

1883     tLoYELY,  Colonel- Jambs  Chapman,  Esplanade,  Largs,  Adelaide,  South 

AtMtralia. 
1896     t^o'^J*^^'  Wm.  H.  C,  M.A.I.M.E.,  Esplanade,  Largs,  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

1898  LowBY,  Majob  Henry  Ward,  I.S.O.,  Mandalay,  Burma, 
1896     tLucAP,  Albxandbb  B.,  Florida,  Transvaal, 

1899  Lucas,  FbedeEick  O.  C,  Ridge  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
1908     Lucas,  J.  C,  Lagos  Stores,  Ltd.,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1896     \\jy3CAa,  Philip  db  N,,  Florida,  Tranevaal, 
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1902  Ludlow,  Liombl,  Btdawayo,  Ehodena. 

1895     ^LuoABD,  H.E.  Bbiqadibb-Gbkb&al  Sir  Fbbdbbick  D.,  K.G.M.G^.,  C.B., 
D.S.O.,  Government  House,  Hong  Kong, 

1888  LuMBy  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  G.  R,  M.A.,  LL.D.y  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1889  tLuMSDBN,  Datid,  Por^  Mizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1903  fLuNNON,  Fbbdbbic  J.,  M,A.,  LX.M.,  P.O.  Box  400,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
1907      Ltall,  Gbobob  P.,  P.O.  ^oar  431,  2>«r6a«,  Natal. 

1901     tLYLJB,  Albxandbb,  246  Church  Street,  Matitzbwrg,  Natal. 

1905  LwiK,  Maung  Tuk,  E.S.M.,  Eastern  Magistrate,  Bangoon,  Burma, 
1886     tLTXAN,  Hbnbt  H.,  74  MoTatfish  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1898     fLTMCH,  Hun.  Gbobob  Wm.  A.,  M.L.C.,  ALB.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1906  Lynb,  Hbnbt  A.,  Commerce  Court,  Durban,  Natal. 

1906     Lynb,  Robebt  Nunbz,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S,  Director  qf  JgricuUure,  Zanzibar. 
1 90 1     Ltnn,  William  J. 


1886     Maasdobf,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  C.  G,,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  IfACABTHT,  Thos.  G.,  Phctuix  Brewery,  Tory  St.,  Wellington,  New  T^edlamd. 

1896  Macaskib,  John  C,  District  Judge,  Famagusta,  Cyprus, 

1897  Macaulay,  John  Mat,  Johannesburg,  Ihinsvaal. 
1905     MacDbbmot,  Bodbbick,  Gilbert  Islands  Protectorate, 

1905  Macdonald,  Albxandbb,  F.R.G.S.,  Cairns,  Queensland. 

1906  MacDonald,  Abckibau)  C,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Nairobi,  British  East 
Africa, 

1885     Macdonald^ClaudbA.)  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South  Wales. 

1894  MacDonald,  H.E.  Colonbl  Et.  Hon.  Sib  Claudb  M.,  G.C JUG.,  G.G.V.O., 
K.G.B.,  Tokio,  Japan, 

1891  f MACDONALD,  DuNCAN,  P.O.  Box  82,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  MacDonalDi  Bbbnbzbb,  c/o  Perpetual  Trustee  Co,,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales, 

1896  MACDONALD,  Rbv.  J.  MiDDLBTON,  MA.  (Ssnlor  Chaplain,  Government  of 
India),  The  Parsonage,  Subathu,  India, 

1904     MacDonald,  Ranald,  Government  Offices,  Chiromo,  Nyasaland. 

1904     fMAODONALD,  HoNALD  M.,  Messrs.  Gould,  Beaumont  ^  Co,,  Christchurch, 

New  Zealand. 

1885     MACDONALD,  Thoma«  Mobbix,  InvercargUl,  New  Zealand. 
1882     Macdouoall,  Jambs,  365  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1891     tMACDOWALL,  Dat  Hobt,  Prince  Albert,  N.  W.T.,  Canada. 

1889  MacEwbn,  Albxandbb  P.,  Hong  Kong. 

1884  -fMACFABLANB,  Senatob  Hon.  Jambs,  Nswlands,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
1908     Macfablane,  Jambs,  Clive  Grange,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1890  Macfbb,  E.  N.,  46  St,  Sacrament  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1897  tMACFiB,  BoBBBT  A.,  Estancia  Perla,  Luquillo,  Porto  Bico,  West  Indies, 
1903      MacGabvby,  Jambs,  Grosny,  Terek  Province,  Rusda, 

1908     MacGill,  David,  J,P.,  Diamond  Market,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1899     t^^<3^^^^^^  ^'^'  ^'^  William,  G.G.M.G.,  G.B.,   Government  House, 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 

1885  Maoolashan,  Nbil,  J.P.,  Mining  Commissioner,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia^ 

1891  Macintosh,  Jambs,  c/o  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  6  Custom  House  Quay, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
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Year  of 
Blection. 

1903  I 

1900  ' 

1896 

1892 
1891 
1890 
1887 

1902 
1886 
1907 
1897 
1897 
1882 

1891 
1901 
1895 
1902 
1905 
1908 
1906 
1908 

1882 

1903 
1902 
1905 
1900 
1883 

1897 

1904 
1896 
1886 

1907 
1895 
1897 
1882 
1889 
1896 
1906 
1893 
1896 
1908 
1906 
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Macintosh,  William,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  20,  Port  mizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

MacIybr,  Fbequs,  Stock  Exchange  Chtb,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

tMACKAT,  Captain  A.  W.,  J.P.,  cjo  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  82  PUt  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
f  MAcatAT,  Gborob,  Marzelsfontein,  Douglas^  Cape  Colony, 
Mackat,  Jambs,  Central  Club,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
fMACKAY,  John  Kbnnbth,  Dungog,  New  South  Wales, 
Mackellab,  Hon.  Chables  K.,  M.L.C.)  M.B.,   131  Maequarie  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Mackenzie,  Francis  Wallace,  M.B.,  CM.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Mackenzie,  John  Eddie,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Mackenzie,  J.  Donald,  Solicitor'  General,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
tMACKBNZiE,  Mubdo  S.,  Coolgardic,  Western  Austrafia. 
Mackenzie,  Thomas,  M.H  R.,  AUan  Grange,  Kaikorai,  New  Zealand. 
Mackiu,  David,  c\o  Beach  ^  Clnrridge  Co.,  Battery  march  Street,  Boston, 

Mass.,  U.S.A. 
fMACKiNNON,  W.  K.,  Marida,  Yallock,  Boorean,  Victoria. 
Mackintosh,  Donald,  Maison  Belaplace,  Menton,  France. 
fMAcLABEN,  David,  62  Frank  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Maclaben,  Jambs  Malcolm,  D.Sc.,  F.G-.S.,  Geological  Survey,  Calcutta, 
f  Maclean,  Kaid  Sir  Harry,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Court,  Morocco. 
f  MacLbnnan,  J.  Roy,  Feilding,  New  Zealand. 

MacPhail,  Robert  S.,  CE„  Irrigation  Department,  Colombo,  Cey/on. 
Macphbrson,  Edward  H.,  15  Hereford  Street,  Glebe  Point,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
Macphbbson,  John,  Corner  of  Twenty-Seventh  and  J.  Streets,  San  Diego^ 

California,  U.S.A. 
f Macphbrson,  William  Molson,  73  Ste.  UrsuU  Street,  Quebec,  Canada, 
f MacShbrry,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hugh,  Port  Eligabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
McAuslin,  Jambs,  180  Longmarket  Street,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 
fMcBRYDE,  Hon.  D.  E.,  M.L.C,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
McCallum,  H.E.  Colonbl  Sir  Henry  Edward,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  A.D.C. 

Government  House,  Colombo,  Ctylon. 
McCallum,  William,  Oceana  Consolidated  Co.,  P.  0,  Box  1 542,  Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal. 
fMcCARTHY,  John  J.,  Police  Department,  Livingstone,  N.-W,  Rhodesia. 
McCarthy,  Robert  H.,  CM.G. 
tMcCAUOHEY,  Hon.  Sir  Samuel,  M.L.C.,  Coonong,  Urana,  New  South 

Wales. 
McClellan,  John  W.  Tyndale,  Kisumu,  British  East  Africa. 
fMcCoNNELL,  James,  Ardmcyre  Hall,  Vuna,  Fiji. 

f  McCowat,  Robert  L.,  F.R.I.B. A.,  P.  0.  Box  318,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaul. 
McCrae,  Fabquhar  P.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
McCuLLOCH,  Alexandbr,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
McCuLLouoH,  William,  High  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
McDonald,  Charles,  P.O.  Box  391,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
McDonald,  DarentH. 

McDonald,  Ernest  E.,  Ghvernment  Secretariat,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
McDouall,  Rev.  Willoughby  Crichton,  OaTnarUy  New  Zealand. 
McDougall,  Frederick  A.,  Benin  City,  Southern  Nigeria. 


Year  of 
BtoetioD. 

1906 

1908 
1902 
1895 
1895 
1889 
1904 
1906 
1894 
1898 
1883 
1895 
1901 

1883 
1878 

1884 
1906 
1894 
190^ 

1899 

1892 
1900 
1906' 
1907 

1907 
1896 

1892 
1899 
1906 
1906 

1895 

.1902 
1880 
1898 
1896 
1906 
1890 
1882 
1904 
1902 
1890 
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fMcDouQALL,  John  A.,  Mestrs.  McDougaU  f  Secwrd,  EdfnotUo»,  Alberta, 

Canada, 
McDowell,  V.  B.  Qbamt,  P.O.  Box  26,  Umiali,  Bhodesia, 
fMcEwANy  WiLLL^,  72  Noord  Street,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
fMcGouN,  Ajbchibald,  Jun.,  181  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
McGuiBi,  Felix,  Mount  Royal,  Hawera,  New  Zealand. 
f McIlwbaith,  John,  Port  Mizabeih,  Cape  Colony. 
McImtibb,  Robert  A.,  P.O.  Box  76,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony.    - 
McIrtime,  Chables  G.,  Bank  of  Mauritius,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
McIyob,  James  Balfoub,  De  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 

McKenzie,  Abobibald,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Musgrave  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
tMcKuiNOK,  Neil  R.,  K.C,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
McLaren^  J.  Qoedon,  Dawson,  Y.T.,  Canada. 
McLaughlin,   Jambs,  11    St.  James    Buildings,    Little    Collins   Street, 

Melbourne^  Victoria. 
tMcLsAN,  Hon.  Geoboe,  M.L.C.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
tMcLEAN)  R.  D.  DovoiAs,  Maraekakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealaui  {Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
tMcLEOD,  Edwin,  P.O,  Box  86,  Brooklyn,  Queen's  County,  Nova  Scotia. 
McMillan,  Duncan,  C.E.,  Derby  House,  Rosen^ad  Place,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
fMcMiLLAN,  Major  F.  Douglas,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
McMillan,  Robebt,  "  Stock  and  Station  Journal"  Office,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
McMillan,  Hon.  Sib  William,  KC.M.G^  Allison  Street,  Randwiek, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
McNauohton,  Colin  B.,  Concordia,  Knysna,  C(rp€  Colony, 
McPhillips,  Albert  E.,  K.C.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
McRae,  William,  Ba/nk  of  New  South  Wales,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Madden,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  John,   G.C.M.G.,   Cloyne. 

St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Maddbbll,  Robebt  J.  C,  Bedervalfi,  Braidwood,  New  South  Wales. 
Maoabey,  William  J.,  Unity  Chambers,  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
fMAGEB,  Wm.  Kelk,  J. p.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Maouire,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  Nukualofa,  Tonga,  Friindly  Islands. 
Maguibe,  Captain  Ross  R.;  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Maidman,  N.  Duncan,  c/o  The  Niger  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gana  Gana,  River  Niger, 

Southern  Nigeria. 
tMALGOLM,  Geoboe  W.,  M.I.Mech.E.    Forges  et  Fonderies  de  Maurice, 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
fMALCOLM,  Habcoubt  G.,  M.H.A.,  Burrister-at-Law,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Malcolm,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  Obmond  D.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Malleson,  Pbbct  Rodbabd,  The  Willows,  Hex  River,  Cape  Colony. 
Mallett,  Pebct  Wm.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Manaba,  Yictob  M.,  Assistant  Collector,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 
Manchee,  John  C,  Glen  Moan,  Willow  Tree,  New  South  Wales. 
tMANiFOLD,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria. 
f  Mansel,  Robert  S. 

Marais,  Charles,  Land  Surveyor,  2  Wale  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony 
tMABAis,  Chbistian  L.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 
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Year  of 
Bleotion. 

1890 

1893 

1905 

1904 

1887 


1907 
1902 
1902 
1894 
1906 
1894 

1901 
1904 
1885 
1896 
1902 
1900 
1896 

1904 

1902 
1899 
1897 
1902 
1907 
1896 
1879 
1899 
1908 
1900 

1902 

1906 

1890 
1906 
1898 

1906 
1881 
1906 
1892 
1894 

1889 


IMarais,  Johannes  H.,  M.L  A.,  Stellenbosck,  Cape  Colony, 
Masais,  p.  Harmsbn,  Highburyy  Wynbergy  Cape  Colony, 
Mabb,  E.  J.  Eabdlet,  Native  Commissioner^  Hartley,  Rhodesia, 
tMARXLBW,  E.  C,  Frenchay,  Piep  River,  near  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
tMABXS,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Consul  for  Japan,  98a  Queen  Street,  Melbourne , 

Victoria, 
Marks,  Arthur  T.,  cjo  Messrs.  T.  Cook  j-  Son,  246  Broadway,  New  York. 
f Marks,  Ellia,  Messrs, Lewis  ^  Marks,  P.O.  Box  379,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Marks,  Henry,  Suva,  Fiji. 
fMARKS,  Herbert  T. 

Marks,  Oliver,  Government  Hill,  Singapore, 
Marks,  Percy  J.,  B.A.,  117  Victoria  Street  North,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
tMARRioTT,  Walter  J.,  P,0,  Box  207,  Durban,  Natal, 
Marsh,  H.  Vernon,  183  Pietermaritz  Street,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
f  Marshall,  Alfred  Witter,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Marshall,  Arthur  H,,  2  Victoria  Buildings,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Marshall,  Francis  M.,  cjo  Capato  ^  Co.,  Suakin,  Sudan, 
Marshall,  James  C,  Bunedin  Club,  Femhill,  New  Zealand. 
fMARSHALL,    Major    Robert    S.,    Eve    Leary    Barracks,    Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
Marten,  R.  Humphrey,  M.B  ,  M.R.C.S.E.,  12   North  Terrace,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 
tMARTiN,  George  F.,  J.P.,  Wagadra,  Nadi,  Fiji ;  and  Fiji  dub,  Suva,  Fiji, 
Martin,  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Martin,  John  Stuart,  Barrister-at-Law,  St,  Georgis,  Grenada. 
Martin,  Hon.  Wm.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Rtmd  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transwfal, 
Martin,  8.  F.  Brbreton,  M.A..,JAj.B.,Ipoh,Perak,Fed€rated  Malay  States. 
fMARZETTi,  0.  J.,  M.R.A.S.,  Kandahar  Estate,  Balangoda,  Ceylon, 
Mason,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
Mason,  J.  Herbert,  Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Bank,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Mason,  John  Mason,  Verellapatna,  Madvlsima,  Ceylon. 
f  Mason,  Richard  Lytb,  Messrs,  Mason  ^  Whitelaw,  P.O,  Box  677,  Johan- 
nesburg, Transvaal, 
Mathews,  Abraham  E.,  Anglo-Transvaal  Development  Co.,  P.O,  Box  Sid, 

Johannesburg,  TransvaaX, 
Mattbi,  Charles,  L.R.O.P.,  L.R.O.S.,    Government  Medical  Officer  oj 

Health,  Malta. 
Matterson,  Charles  H.,  P.O.  Box  4612,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Matthew,  Alfred  C,  Alliawattie  Estate,  Moneragalla,  Ceylon, 
fMATTHEWs,    Fletcher,    Colenbrander's   Development    Co,,    Bulawayo, 

Rhodeeia, 
Matthews,  Hon.  John  Bromhead,  Attorney- Geniral,  Nassau,  Baharnas, 
tMATTHEws,  Josiah  W.,  M.D.,  Greytown,  Natal, 
Maughan,  Thomas,  Chamber  of  Mines,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 
fMATJND,  Edward  A. 
Maurice,  Richard  Thelwall,  cjo  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
fMAVROGORDATO,  Theodore  E.,  J.P.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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Year  of 

ElectioD. 
1899  I  Maw,  Hbnbt  S.,  L.S.A.,  Tumhtrumha,  New  South  Wales, 
1891  I  tMAXWKLL,  His  Honoue  Chief  Justicb  Fbbdbbic  M.,  Belize,  Britiah 
Hondwrae, 

1904  Maxwell,  J.  Gbawfobd,  M.A.,  M.D.,  District  Commissioner,  Bandajuma, 

Sierra  Leone.  i 

1905  Maxwsll,  Johk,  Tratfelling  Commissioner,  Accra,  Oofd  Coast  Colony. 

1881  Mazwbll,  LiBUT.-CoLOKitL  Thomas,  J.P.,  V.D.,  Resident  Magistrate,  New 

Hanover,  Natal. 

1905  Maxwull,  Thomas  D.,  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1904     May,  Atlmbb  Wm.,  M.D.,   Government  Laboratories,  P.O.  Box  10 80, 

Johannesburg,  Dransvaal. 

1891  t^AT,  GoBiniLius,  1  Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1903  Mat,  Gbdrqb  0.,  Customs  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

19  .2     Mat,  Hon.  Francis  H.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.O.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Hong  Kong, 

1904  Mayall,  Rohbbt  Pbhctyal  W.,  B.A.,   Government  School,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
1894     tMATDON,  Hon.  John  G.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
1899     Matbbs,  Hsnbt  M.  Stbwabt,  Selukwe,  Rhodesia, 

1889  jMatnabd,  Major  J.  G.,  Rand  Club,  Johaimesburg,  Transvaal. 

1907     Mbdhttbot,  Fbbdbbick  W.,  Ethd  Mount,  Sandy  Bay,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
1894     fMBOOiNSON,  Whabbam,  Portswood  Estate,  Nuwara  EXiya,  Ceylon. 

1906  Mbqson,  Harbt  Bxadvobt,  Sapele,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1902  f  Mbiklb,  Thomas,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1901      Mbilakdt,  H.  S.,  New  C^ub,  Johannesburg,  Ihxnsvaal. 

1882  tMKLHADO,  William,  H.B.M.  Consul,  TruxiUo,  Spanish  Honduras. 

1894     fMELyiLL,E.  H.  V.,  A.M.Inst.  C.E.,  Land  Surtfeyor,  P.O.  Box  719,  Johan- 
«  nesburg,  Transtfaal, 

1890  f  Mbmdhlssohn,  Isidob,  Kimberley  Cliub,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Mbndblssohn,  Sidnbt,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 

1 896     Menbndbz,  His  Honour  Chief  Justicb  Sib  Man  ubl  R.,  Zungeru,  Northern 

Nigeria. 
1886     Mmnnib,  Jambs  0. 

1883  fMsBBDiTH,  Thb  Vbn.  Abcbdbacon  Thomas,  Singapore. 

1885     tMBBBOiTH-KATB,  Clabbnce  Kay,  Meiringen,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
1883     Mbrkwbthbb,  Hon.  Sir  Edward    Marsh,    K.C.V.O.,    C.M.G.,    Chief 
Secretary,  Valletta,  Malta  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

1881  Mbriyalb,  Gbobob  M.,   Messrs.    Gibbs,  Bright  #  Co.,  37  Pitt  Street,. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1903  tMsRBicx,  William,  200  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1904  Mbrrill,  Alfrbd  Perkins,  D.D.S.,  52  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1905  fMERRiN,  Charlbs  £.,  P.O.  Box  242,  Durban,  Natal. 

1889     Mbudbll,    William,  Ferry  den,  Prifncts   Avenue,   Caulfidd,  Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

1892  t^iCHAu,  J.  J.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  194,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Michbll,  Boland  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Limassol,  Cyprus. 

1893  MiCHiE,  Albxandbr,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1906  fMicHDi,  David  Kinloch,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1892  fMiDDLBBBOOK,  JoHN  E.,  P.O.  Box  404,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1891     MiDDLBTON,  Jambs  Gowino,  M.D.,  8  Rue  dee  Capucines,  Paris* 

1882  MiDDLBTON,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  John  Pagb,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
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Tear  of 
Eleotioo. 

1908 

1902 
1891 
V  1888 
1893 
1889 

1895 
1891 

1904 
1905 

1907 
1896 

1903 
1903 
1896 

1903 
1886 
1902 

1902 
1889 
1898 
1904 

1885 
1907 

1908 

1900 
1896 

1906 
1898 
1883 
1903 

1879 
1902 
1905 
1907 

1901 
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MiDDLBTON,  Hon.   Obmomd    T.,  M.L.C,  Barrister-at-Law,   Hamiltofiy 

Bermuda. 
fMiDDLETON,  EiCHABD  W.,  L.S.A.,  SomkeUt  ZtdtUand,  Natal. 
MiDDLBTON)  WnxiAM,  ChuTcH  Street,  Maritzhurg^  Natal, 
MiDDLETON,  William  Hbnry,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
Miles,  AiJTRBD  H.,  Messrs,  Murray,  Roberts  j-  Co., Wetting  ton.  New  Zealand. 
tMiLBS,  Chables  Gbobob,  care  of  Messrs.  T.  Birch  <f  Co,,  Grahamstown^ 

Cape  Colony. 
Miles,  Hon.  E.  D.,  M.L.G.,  Charters  Towers^  Queensland, 
Milbt,  Wm.  KiLDABBy  L.B.C.P.  (Surgeon  Superintendent ^  Indian  Emi- 
gration Service). 
tMiLLAB,  Harry,  Edelweiss,  Durban,  Natal. 
Millar,  Walter,  Engineer-in-Chief's  Office,  Grovernment  Railways,  Marits- 

burg.  Natal, 
Millar,  William,  P.O.  Box  354.  Prdoria,  Transvaal, 
Miller,  Allistrr  M.,  Swaziland  Corporation,  Bremersdorp,  SuHiziland, 

South  Africa. 
Miller,  Ebiederick  A.,  The  Retreat,  Fisher  St.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Miller,  Boland  Hbnrt,  B.O,  Box  300,  Durban,  Natal, 
Mills,  E.  C.  Evelyn,  Messrs   E.   W.  MUh  i  Co.,  Ltd,,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 
fMiLLS,  Frederick  W.,  Qovemment  Railways,  Durban,  Natal. 
Mills,  Sir  Jambs,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Milne,  George  T.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.C.  Gran  Central  del  Norte,  Bucaramanga, 

Colombia, 
MiLTHORP,  Bernard  T.,  Blantyre,  Nyasaland. 

fMiLTON,  Arthur  C,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony.  » 

Milton,  His  Honour  Sir  William  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 
Mitchell,  Ernest  H.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  Jpartado  20,  Culiacan,  Sinaloa, 

Mexico, 
MiTCHBLL,  James  G.,  Ellefmere,  Jericho,  vid  Sicnor,  Tasmania, 
Mitchell,  John  T.,  Messrs,  Adamson,  GilfiUan  ^  Co.,  Fenang,  Straits 

Settlements. 
fMiTCHELL,  Wm.  E  C.  D.S.O.,  Fereira  Deep  Gold  Mining  Co  ,  P.O.  Box 

1056,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Mitchell,  Sir  William  W.,  C.M.G.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
MocKFOBD,   F.  Femberton,   P.O,   Box   96,   Pietersburg,    Zoutpawberg, 

Transvaal. 
fMoDi,  Edalji  M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.C.S.,  Skater  Road,  Bombay. 
Moffett,  Francis  J.,  B.A.,  AM.I.E.E. 
tMoGG,  J.  W.,  P.O.  Box  146,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  . 
MoLESiiroRTH,  The  Hon.  Charles   B.,  Hdtel  Bel- Air,    Sark,    Channel 

Islands. 
Moloney,  Sir  C.  Alfred,  K.CM.G. 

Molyneux,  Percy  S.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  J¥ansvaal. 
Monro,  Claude  F.  H.,  Mines  Office,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
fMoNSON,  William  J.,  Secretary  to  Administration,  Nairobi,  British  East 

Africa. 
Montague,   Captain  B.   H.   Croft,  P.O.   Box  333,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 


7earof 
Rleotion. 

1903 

1908 

1900 

1903 

1889 

1908 

1889 

1906 
1883 

1906 
1878 
1902 

1876 
1904 

1882 

1896 
1888 
1881 
1903 

1903 

1897 
1890 
1904 
1881 
1906 
1886 

1895 
1885 
1902 

1891 
1899 

1898 
1906 
1902 
1883 
'  1899 
1880 
1903 
1880 
1900 
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MONTGOMBBEB,  ARCHIBALD,  SuVtty  Fiji. 

Moon,  E.  Itens,  Apartado  1 1 6,  Minatittan,  Vera  Cruz^  Mexico. 

Moor,  Sir  Ralph  D.  B.,  K.C.M.a. 

f Moor,  John  W.,  M.L.A.,  Hartford,  Mooi  River,  Natal, 

f MooBB,  Albrbt,  CHty  Clvh^  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

MooBE,  Captain  C.  W.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police,  Sonthsm  Nigeria, 

MooBB,  Fbbdbricx  Hhnbt,  core  of  Messrs,  Dalgeiy  f  Co,,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
f  MoOBH,  Q^BOROE  F.,  J.P.,  Fremantls,  Western  Australia, 
tMooBBy  The  Rbt.  Canon  Obadiah,  Principal,  Church  Missionary  Chram' 

mar  School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leans, 
MooRB,  Thomas,  326  Du  Toil  Street,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
tMooBB^  WiLUAM  H.,  St,  JohrCs,  Antigua, 
MooBB,  Professor  Wm.  Harbison,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Ths   University,  Mel- 

boftme,  Victoria, 
•Morgan,  Hbnbt  J.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.C.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
MoBisoN,  Reginald  J.,  Government  Railway  Construction,  Lagos,  Southern 

Nigeria. 
fMoBRis,  Sib  Daniel,  K.C.M.Q-.,  M. A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Commissioner,  Impe- 
rial Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados, 
tMoRBis,  Moss  H.,  J.  P.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 
Morrison,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Mizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
fMoBRisoN,  James,  J.P.,  Water  ffall,  OuUdford,  Western  Australia. 
Mortimer,    William,    M.L.A.,    M.R.C.S.E.,    L.R.C.P.,    Potchefstroom, 

TVansvaaJl, 
MoRTLOGK,  William   T.,    MartindaU,   Mintaro,   South  Australia;  and 

Adelaide  Club. 
Morton,  Benjamin  I^.,  97  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
fMoRTON,  James,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Morton,  John  Drummond,  Bulawayo  CM,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
MosBLEY,  C.  H.  Harlet,  C.M.G., 
Moses,  Michael,  Kampala,  Uganda. 
tMosMAN,  Hon.  Hugh,  M.L.C,  J.  P.,  Eastongray,   Toowong,  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
Moss,  E.  J.,  cfo  Messrs.  King,  Son  ^  Ramsay,  Shanghai,  China. 
fMocTLDEN,  Bayfield,  88  Barnard  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fMouNTFORD,  William  H.,   South  African  Milling  Cc.,  Shand  Street, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
MuECXE,  Hon.  H.  0.  £.,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
MuiBHEAD,  James  M.  P.,  F.S.A.A.,  F.S.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  Civil  Service  Cluh, 

Cape^  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
f  MiJLLBR,  Franz,  Saulspoort,  Rustenburg,  Transvaal. 
Mttller,  John,  B.A.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Mullins,  a.  Or.,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Mullins,  John  Francis  Lane,  97  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
MuNRO,  Alexander  M.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
f  MuNRo,  John. 

MuNRO,  Richard  Ross,  P.O.  Box  684,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Murphy,  Alexander  D.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
f  Murphy,  Cecil  N.,  Broome,  Western  Australia, 
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1904 

1903 
1901 
1888 
1902 
1897 
1904 
lf98 
U04 
U(3 
1882 
1003 
1905 
1907 


1897 
1892 
1898 

1896 

1901 
1883 
1895 

1901 
1896 

1905 
1906 

1884 
1908 

1904 

1901 

1895 
1903 
1889 
1904 

1907 
1906 
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MuBRAY,  LiBUT.-CuL.  HoN.  Albxakdbb,  Y.D.,  M.E.O.,  GoUmial  En^neer 

and  Surveyor-General,  Singapore, 
tMiTBBAY,  Fredebick,  M.6.,  CM.,  Sea  Pointy  Cape  Town,  Cape  Ookmp, 
tMTTBRAT,  Geo.  K,  M.B.;  F.R.C.S.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TranewuU. 
fMuBRAT,  Geoboe  J.  R.,  B.A.,  LL.6.,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South  Auetraita, 
MuBBAY,  Hebbebt,  319  Bulwer  Street,  Maritabwrg^  NataL 
MuBBAYy  Jambs,  Tamunua,  Navua  River,  Fiji, 
MuBBAY,  James  Knowles,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
tMiTBBAY,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas  K,  K.C.M.a.,  Cleland,  MarUsburg,  NaUd. 
tMuBBAYy  William,  c/o  African  Assoeiation,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
MuBBAYyWiLLUM  A.^B.  A.^M.B.,  Assam-Bengal  Railway,  Chittagong,  India, 
fMuBBAY-AYNSLBY,  HuoH  Pebct,  J.P.,  Christclmreh,  New  Zealand, 
Muss,  Leonard  J.,  Supervisor  of  Customs,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
MossoK,  Claube,  151  Elizabeth  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Mybbs,  Leopold  M.,  cjo  Campbell  ^  Ehrenfried  Co,,  Ld.y  Auckland,  New 

Zealand. 


Nanco^  Robebt  John,  Barrister-at-Law,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

f  Nanton,  Auoustus  M.y  381  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 

Napieb,  Hon.  Waltbb  John,  M.L.C.,  D.QJj,,  Attorney-General, 
Singapore, 

f  Napieb,  William  Joseph,  Barrister-^U-Law,  105  Victoria  Arcade,  Auck- 
land, New  2^land, 

Nash,  Richard  B.,  P.  O.  Box  50,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia. 

Nash,  William  G-ilbs,  Minas  de  Rio  Unto,  Provincia  de  Buelva,  S^in, 

f Nathan,  Emilb,  Barrister-at-Law,  P.O.  Box  195,  Johannesburg,  Trans- 
vaal. 

Nathan,  Lionel,  P.  0,  Box  503,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

Nathan,  H.  E.  Lt.-Colonel  Sib  Matthew,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government 
House,  Maritgburg,  Natal., 

Naude,  Lorenzo,  Netherlands  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Pretoria,  T^anevaal, 

Neal,  Captain  Hbnby  V.,  D.S.O.,  District  Commisaionfr,  Lagos,  Southern 
Nigeria. 

Nbill,  Pbbcrtal  Clay,  Dunedin,  New  Zeakmd, 

Neligan,  Charles  W.,  F.R.G.S.,  District  Commissioner,  Mombasa, 
British  East  Africa, 

Nelson,  Major  Abebcbomby  A.  C,  Director  of  Prisons,  Bloemfontein, 
Orange  River  Colony, 

Nbseb,  Johannes  A.,  M.L.A.,  AtUyrney-at-Law,  P.O.  Box  22,  Klerkaiorp, 
Transvaal. 

Neumann,  Joseph  0.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Neyilb,  Rbt.  Montoombry,  Homeward  Bound  Mine,  Beechworth,  Victoria. 

fNEWBBBBY,  Chablbs,  Prynnshuro,  Orange  River  Colony, 

Newcomb,  Guy,  c/o  Messrs.  J.  H.  Bethune  ^  Co.,  Featherston  Street, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

Newbebby,  John  H.,  A.I.M.M.,  Prestea  Block  A  Mines,  Tarkwa,  Gold 
Coast  Colony, 

Nbwcombe,  Edmund  Leslie,  K.C,  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Year  of 
Bleddon. 

1893 

1904 
1883 
1889 
1904 
1896 
1900 

1898 

1882 
1902 
1886 
1889 
1904 
1879 
1905 
1889 
1897 
1873 
1886 
1904 
1908 

1903 
1905 

1879 
1888 
1892 
1882 
1901 
1904 
1906 
1894 


1905 


1905 

1902 
1898 
1895 
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Nhwdioatb,  Wm.»  Ik  Beers  ComolidaUd  Mme$,  Khnberley^  Cape  Colony, 

Nbwham,  Rby.  Frank  D.,  B.  A.,  Inspector  of  SohooUy  Moosia,  Cyprus, 

fNawitAND,  Habby  OsiiAN,  Sinffapore. 

fNjiWLAMDy  Smpsoir,  Bwmside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Newman,  Pebct  H.,  Sine,  Liberia, 

Nbwnham,  Fbbdbbic  J.,  New  Club,  Jokannesburyf  TVansvaeU, 

Nbwton,    Fbank    J.,    G.M.Q.,    M.L.C.,    Treasurer- General,    Salisbury, 

Rhodesia, 
fNiGHOL*  WuLiAX,  M.I.M.E.,  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley, 

Cape  Colony^ 
fNiCHOLa,  Abthub,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Mdbowme,  Victona, 
Nicholson,  Hbnbt,  M.L.A.,  Richmond,  Natal, 
fNicHOLffON,  W.  Gbbsham,  Golden  Fleece,  Essequebo,  BriHsh  Quiana, 
fNnfD;  Ghablbs  E.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
NiSBBTT,  Hugh  M.  Mobb,  Kaoutuna,  Coromandd,  New  Zealand, 
NnoH,  Gbobgb  H.,  cjo  Standard  Bank,  Johannetburg,  Transvaal, 
Nixon,  Frank  A.,  Mines  Department,  Johannesburg,  TVa^uvaal, 
fNoBLB,  John,  J.P.,  Shdlbank,  St,  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Noblh,  Bobbbt  D'Otlt,  Petrolia,  Ontario,  Canada, 
f  NoBDHBiMBB,  Samubl,  Torouto,  Canada, 
f  NoBBiS;  Lieut. -Ooii.  R  J.,  D.S.O. 

NoRRis,  Stephen,  11  Railway  Terrace,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 
NoBTHCoTB,  Gboffbby  A.  8taffobd,  Assistant  District  Commissioner, 

Kiambu,  British  East  Africa, 
NOBTHCOTE,  Rt.  Hon.  Lobd,  G.G.M.G.,  G.G.I.E.,  G.B. 
NoBTHCBorr,  Gboboe  A.,  A.M.In8t.G.E.y  11  Markgraf  Street,  Bloemfon- 

tein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
NoBTONy  Edwin,  J.P.,  Grenada,  West  Indies, 
fNouBSR,  Henbt,  P.O.  Box  126,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  NoTOEy  Etbblbbbt  W.,  Boseobello,  Newcastle,  Natal, 
fNoY«!,  F.  A.,  NoycedaU,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 
NoYES,  Henby,  15  Q^een  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
NuNAN,  JoflBPH  J.,  Solicitor- General,  Cfeorgetown,  British  Gheiana. 
NuNN,  Thomas  F.,  P.O.  Box  221,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
NuTTAix,  His  Gbacb  Ends,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 


1906     t^ATS,  Francis,  M.L.A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1904     OBEfES^KERE,  DoNALD,   B.A.,  BarristcT-at-Law,  Batadola,  Veyangoda, 
Ceylon. 
fOBEYEsiKEBE,  FoBESTER  A.,  B.A.^  Barrister- at-Low,  Hill  Castle,  Colombo, 
I  Ceylon. 

1904  I  fOBBYESEKERB,  James  P.,  B.A.,  Barrister-ot-Law,  Batadola,  Veyangoda, 
Ceylon. 
Obeybsbkere,  Stanley,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Summer  Hill,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
OBEYBsi^KBRB,  HoN.  S.  C,  M.L.G.,  Hill  Castle,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
O'Brien,  Gharles  A.,  LL.D. 
f  O'Brien,  William  J.,  Burger  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
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1902     O'CoNNBLL,  John  Hamilton,  G.C.  &  R.M.,  Komgha,  Eastern  Province, 

Cape  Colony. 
1882     O'CoNNOB,  Owen  Litinostonb,  F.R.Met.Soe.;  Curqnpe,  Mawriiiue. 
1882     Officbr,   William,  clo  Messrs,  Gold^ough,  Mori  ^   Co,,  Melbourne, 

Victoria, 

1901  tO<*ii'^^»  Abthur  H.,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1902  tO<*ii'^iK,  Patrick  A.,  P.O,  Box  963,  Johanneshurgf  Transvaal, 
1901      Oglb,  Frank  B.,  P.O,  Box  192,  Germiston,  Transvaal, 

1 89 1      OoLE,  Gboroe  Reynolds,  ejo  Post  Office,  CampbeJliown,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 

1896  t^HLSSON,  Andribs,  10  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1903  Oldpield,  Frank  Stanley,  Town  Hall,  Durban,  Natal. 

1907  OXbary,  Henry  J.,  Customs  Department,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1885  Oliteb,  Hon.  Richard,  Corriedale,  Oamaru,New  Zealand, 

1901  O'Mbara,  Thomas  P.,  M.L.A.,  23  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1907  O'Nealb,  Robert  D.,  M.B.,  CM  ,  Gouyave,  Grenada,  West  Indies, 

1904  f  O'Nkill,  Charles  E.,  elo  African  Association,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1897  tON<^^*''»  Fred,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

1903     Onglet,  Hon.  Percy  A.,  M.L.C.,  Chief  of  Police,  St,  Georges,  Grenada 

{Corresponding  Secretary), 
1901      t Onslow,  G.  M.  Macarthur,  Ca?nden  Park,  MenangU,  New  South  Wales, 
1906     Onslow,  Lieut.- Colonel  J.  W.  Macarthttr,  Gilbulla,  Menangle,   New 

South  Wales,  and  Australian  Club. 

1906  tQ^*P^NH^i''^K>  Ernest,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1903     Orpord,  Rev.  Canon  Horace  Wm.,  M.A.,  Old  St.  Andrews,  Bloemfon- 
tein.  Orange  River  Colony. 

1903  Obkin,  Abraham,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1881      t^®**OND,  George  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1894      Ormsby,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  Albert,  D.D.,  H.B.M.  Embassy,  Paris. 

1 896  O'Rorkb,  Hon.  Si r  G.  Maurice,  M.L.C.,  Onehunga,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1879     fORPEN,  Joseph  Millerd,  19  Belvedere  Avenue,  Oranjeeicht,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony.  • 

1897  t^^^^N,  Redmond  N.  M.,  C.M.G.,  J.P.,  St.  Clair,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony, 

1907  fORR,  Captain  Charles  W.,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 

1904  Osborne,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Algernon  Willoughby,  Calabar, 

Southern  Nigeria. 
1892      Osborne,  Frederick  G.,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1901  fOsBORNB,  Francis  Douglas,  Gopeng,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States, 

1888  Osborne,  George,  Foxlow,  vid  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales;  and  Union 

Club,  Sydney, 
1881      Osborne,  Hamilton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1907      fOsBORNE,  Henry  C,  Hopewood,  Bowral,  New  South  Wales. 
1907     fOsBORNB,  Oliver  T.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1902  t Oswald,  James  D.,  Merton,  Cavlfield,  Melbourne,  Vidtoria, 
1886     fOswALD,  Herm  £.,  Schlossgarienplatz  41,  Darmstadt,  Germany, 

1889  OuGHTON,  Hon.  T.  Bancroft,  K.C,  M.L.C.,  Attorney-General,  93  Harbour 

Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1904     Outhwaite,  Robert  Leonard,  r/o  H,  G.  Soames,  Esq.,  Carlton  Buildings, 

Commissioner  Street,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1907      OwKN,   Hubert   Berry,    Van   Ryu  G.  M.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  22,  Benoni, 

Transvaal. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1902 

1887 

1900 


1908 
1886 
1896 
1872 
1902 
1903 
1901 

1900 

1904 

1907 

1906 

1891 
1885 
1908 
1903 
]904 
1882 

1890 

1902 
1908 
1904 
1899 

1905 

1879 
1902 
1902 
1891 
1900 
1907 
1888 
1905 
1887 
1889 
1903 
1880 
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OwKK,  JoHK  Wilson,  Government  Railway,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
OwESS,  Lr.-GoiiONEL  Pbbct,  WoUongong,  New  South  Wales, 
OxLET,  Horace,  P,0,  Box  315,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fPACKB,  Hon.  Vkbb,  M.E.C.,  Sulwan  House,  Falkland  lOafuh. 

Page,  Abthub  K,  P,0,  Box  523,  Johanneeburg,  Transvaal, 

Pagbt,  Owbn  Fbanx,  M.B.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 

fPAiMT,  Hbsmrt  Nicholas,  J.P.,  8,  Artillery  Place,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Pakeman,  Captain  Andrew  E.,  cjo  Herr  Suhrdassen,  Hamburg, 

Palk.  David  S.,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

tPALMER.  Hon.  James  D.,  P,0,  Box  250,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River 

Colony. 
Palmer,  John  E.,  M.L.C.,  c/o  Messrs.  Lambton  ^  MUford,  2  B<md.  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wal's. 
fPALMER,  Thomas  Norman  P.,  B.A..  LL.B.,  4  CarUon  Buildings,  Parlia- 
ment Strtet,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Palmer,  Valkntinb  C,  292  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Palmrr,   Wm.   Jarvis,   Director  of  Agriculture,  Bloemfontein,    Orange 

River  Colony, 
fPAPENFUS,  Herbert  B.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  5156,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Parfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  elo  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Park,  Mxjnoo,  Inspector  of  Mines,  Pahang,  Federated  Malay  Straits. 
fPARKER,  Arthur,  Chrahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Parker,  Charles  E.,  P.O.  Box  109,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fPARKER,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fred   Habdyman,  M.A.,  B.L.,  F.R.G.S., 

St.  John's,  Antigua, 
fPARKER,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sib  Stephen  Henry,  Perth,  Western 

Australia, 
fPARKER,  Robert,  26  Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Parker,  Wm.  A.,  Official  Receiver,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fPARKES,  John  S.,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fPARRATT,   Wm.   Heather,   MI.M.E.,  Plantation   Rose  Hall,   Berbice, 

British  Guiana.' 
Parsons,  .Allan  C,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.aP.,  Government  Medical   Officer, 

2ktngeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 
fPARSONS,  Cecil  J.,  Thirlstane,  Moriarty,  Tasmania. 
tPATBBSON,  Alexander  S.,  Rattray  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Pattebson,  Lieut.-Colonbl  Gborob,  Qympie,  Queensland. 
tPATTERSON,  D.  W.  Harvet,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Patterson,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  H.,  D.S  0.,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 
fPATTERSON,  JoHN  HuNTER,  JuN.,  Australian  Club,  Melbaumtf  Victoria, 
Paulino,  Gborob,  P.O.  Box  185,  Barberton,  Transvaal, 
Paver,  Gilbert  E.,  National  Rank,  Brandfort,  Orange  River  Colony. 
jPawsey,  Alfred,  Winchester  Park,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fPAYN,  Philip  Francts,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  92,  MarUzburg,  Natal. 
fPAYNE,  Edward,  F.G.S.,  993  Defensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
tPAYNB,  J.  Frederick  W.,  Barrister-at-Law,  60  (^en  Street,  Melbourne, 

Victoria, 
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1904     fl^ATNB,  Hon.  Thomas  H.,  M.L.O.,  Leura,  Toorak,  Victoria. 

1889     fPBACXWKB,  A.  W.  H.,  P.O.  Box  5700,  Johannesburg,    Transvaal,  and 

Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
1901     Pbakman,  LiBur.-CoLONBL  Thomas  C,  C.M.G.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
1906     fPisABGB,  Abthvb  E.,  Messrs.  Levin  ^  Co.  Ltd.,  WeUington,  New  Zealand. 
1 906     Pbarcb,  Ebk  est  P.,  PrtMms  Department,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1903  Pbabcb,  Hbbbbbt  G.,  Penhalonga,  via  Umtali,  Rhodesia. 
1901     ^VtUkSCE,  JoKm,  42  Esplanade  Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 

1908     Pbabsb,  Albbht  Wm.,  J.P.,  Warrigal  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1901     fPKABSB,  Samubl  H.,  Elephant  House,  Broad  Street,    Oke^Olowogbowo,, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1892     Pbabsb,  Wm.  Silas,  Plympton  House,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
1901     jPnAuaoVfJossB.,  Sale,  Victoria, 
1906     Prabson,  Pbofbssob  H.  H,  W.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  South  African  College, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1898     fPBABSON,  WiLiiAM  E.,  29  Rue  des  Vinaigriers,  Paris. 
1908     Pbddib,  John  Laino. 
1906     Pbbblbs,   Caftauc   Herbbbt  W.,  Assistant  Resident,  Zaria,  Northern 

Nigeria, 
1892     Pbbl,  Edmund  Yatbs,  P.O.  Box  5055,  Johanmsburg,  TVanevaal. 

1901  Pbbt,  Hastings  Fitb-Edwabd,  C.E.,  City  Engineer,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony, 

1904  Pebt,  Jambs,  M.I.Mech.E.,  Palmiste,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

1904     Pbibis,  Jambs,  B.A.,  L.L.M.,  Barristers-Law,  Rippleworth,  Colombo^ 
Ceylon. 

1904  Pbibson,  AlbxandebB.,  P.O.  Box  661,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1892     Pbebson,    Joseph    Waldib,    F.R.G.S.,    P.O.  Box    661,    Johannesburg ^ 
Tranwaal, 

1898  Pbmbbbton,  Fbbdbbick.  B.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

1899  Pbmbbbton,  Joseph  D.,  Union  Club,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1902  Pendueiton,  Axan  G-.,  C.Al.G.,  Railway  Commissioner,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
1906     Pennbll,  Majob  Follett  M.  S.,  G.P.O.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1906     Pennington,  Jambs,  63  Pietermaritz  Street,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 

1896  Penny,  Gbobob  J.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 

1889     fPENTLAND,  AxBXANDBB,  M.B.,  Terrigal,  Oosford,  New  South  Wales. 

1905  Percy,  Joscblyn  B.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Wellington,  New  Zealand^ 

1897  t^E^B^'K^By  Hubbbt  S.,  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Burg  Street,  Cape  Toum, 

Cape  Colony. 
1887     Purkb,Tkouab,67  lUovaBldings.,  Wilhelm  St.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1886     Pbbbik,  Lt.-Colonel  Habby  W.,  P.O.  Box  219,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
L893     Pbbbins,  Gbobgb  E.,  Grange,  Cape  Road,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1883     Pbbssb,  Db  Bubgh  F.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1904     Pbssbn,  MoBBis  L.,  P.O,  Box  22,  Randfontein,  Transvaal. 
1902     Petebson,    Pbinoipal  William,    LL.D.,   G.M.G.,   McGHU    University, 

Montreal,  Canada, 

1906  Pbthbbbbidob,  Robebt  G.,  Ta^Jong  Rambutan,  Perak,  Federated  Malay 

States. 
1906     fPBTiT,  BoMANJEE  DiNSHAW,  Chdteau  Petit,  Warden  Road,  Bombay. 


Year  of 
meotkai. 

1906 

1903 

1906 
1871 
1890 

1876 
1905 

1903 
1901 
1907 
1902 
1906 
1896 

1902 
1899 

1907 
1886 
1906 

1899 

1897 
1904 
1884 
1904 
1903 

1901 

1893 
1893 
1892 
1899 

1896 
1903 
1903 
1899 

1904 

1906 
1879 
1891 
1899 
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Pharaztit,  Charles  B.,  Lorigwood,  Wairarapa,  New  Zeaiand, 
Philbrick,  Arthur  J.,  Provincial  Cammiasioner,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
Philip,  Wm.  Marshall,  M.B»,  CM.,  Ibwn  HaU,  Ool&mbo,  Ceylon. 
f^iLLiPPO,  Sir  Gborgb,  H.B.M,  Consul,  Geneva. 
Philuffs,  W.  Hkrkhrt,  71   Brookman^a  Buildinifs,    Grenfell   Street, 

Addaid$,  South  Australia. 
Phillips,  Golbmait,  Biohmond  Road,  Carterton,  Wellington,  New  ZMkland, 
Phillips,    Hbmbt     Denbigh,    IHstriet     Commissioner,   BdieSy  British 

Honduras  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
Phillips,  Captain  Llbwblltn  J.,  P.  0.  Box  818,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 
Philups,  T.  B.,  The  Treasury,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 
Pbippbn,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Frank  H.,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
PiCKwoAD,  Cecil  A.,  Loctd  Auditor,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
PiOKwoAD,  Howell,  2'he  Treasury,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 
f PiBBis,  Paulus  Edward,  M.A.,  Barristsr-at'Law,  Civil  Service,  Colombo, 

Ceylon, 
Piers,  Pbtbb  D.  H.,  Blantyre,  Nyasaland. 
PiOQ,  Cuthbert  R.,  L,B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.,  Bogasu,  HimwuCs  Concessions, 

Tarkwa  P.O.,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
PiLCHBR,  Gbobob  db  Vial,  Orange,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Pile,  Henrt  Axlbtnb,  Warleigh,  St.  Peter,  Barbados. 
■fPiLGRiM,  E.   Graham,  M.B.,  CM.,  cjo  Messrs.  Moore  ^   Tudor,   144 

Maipu,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic, 
Pilkington,   Bobbbt  B.,    B.A.,  Barrister-at'Law,    Weld   Club,  Perth, 

Western  Australia. 
fPiM,  Howard,  P.O.  Box  1331,  Johanne^mrg,  Transvaal, 
Pinostonb.  G.  a.,  F.CS.,  P.O.  Box  445,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
Pinnogk,  Philip,  Toorak  Road,  Hamilton,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Pitt,  Bobbbt  G.  Campbell,  P.  0.  Box  6400,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fPiTT,  William  A.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.CS.,  233  Hanover  Street,  Cape  Ihum, 

Cape  Colony. 
Pitts,  John,  Consolidated  Investment  Co.,  P.O.  Box  690,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Piosiohblli,  Biouard,  P.O.  Box  2706,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal 
Platford,  Louis  L.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Plummbr,  John  fi.,  Belize,  British  Hondura$. 
PoBBB,   Charles,   cjo  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Half  Assinee,   Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
fPocoCK,  W.  F.  H.,  Ck^e  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Polbinghornb,  Edwin. 

Pollitsbr,  Paul,  AUiance  Buildings,  Gardiner  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 
f Pollock,  Hon.  Henry  E.,  K.C,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong  {Corresponding 

Secretary), 
Pontifek,  Beginald  D.,  cjo  London  and  Braeilian  Bank,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentine  Republic, 
Poolb,  Captain  Frbdbbick  C,  B.A.,  D.S.O.,  2iungerUi  Northern  Nigeria. 
fPooLB,  John  G.,  P.O.  Box  397,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
f Poole,  Thomas  J.,  P.O.  Box  397,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
PooLB¥,  John,  J.P.,  Park  Road,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
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1895  I  PoPB,  Edward,  Gympie,  Queensland, 

1897  I  PoPB,  WiixiAM,  Eoffle  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1907  !  PoBTEB,  AxBXANDKB,  J.P.,  Kalgoorlte,  Western  Australia. 

1900  i  PoRTHB,    HoLLAHD,  AiTiinisirateur    NJ.I.ff.M.,   Sanga  Sanga,   AfiBora 
I  Djawa,  Koetei,  Ost  Borneo, 

1903  PoTTBB,  Thb  Vbn.  AacHDBACOK  Beebsfobd,  M.A.,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
1906  PousTY,  William  C,  Govemmmt  Railway ,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
1 883     ^YovrvLL,  Francis,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1906  PowBLL,  James,  Westport,  New  Zealand, 
)905     PowKLL,  Robert  B.,  Suva,  J^ji. 

1880     PowBix,  Wilfrid,  H,B,M.  Consul,  Philadelphia,  U,S.A, 

1896  PowBB,  Harry  Shakbsprare,  J.P.,  Ardm,  Mid  Illovo  Central,  Natal, 

1907  PowKR,  Norman  Danvbrs,  68^  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1906     Power,  William,  M.P.,  Quebec,  Canada, 

1900  PowTS- Jones,  Llewelyn,  Resident  Magistrate,  Vmtali,  Rhodesia, 

1904  PoYNTON,  Jambs  C,  P.O.  Box  247,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
1906  Pratt,  Arthur,  P.O.  Box  3443,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1906  Pbait-Bablow,  Edwabd,  Luchema,  Blantyre,  Nyasaland, 

1902  tPRBiss,  August  E.,  <?/o  Messrs,  Duldorff,  Schabbd  #  Co.,  Port  Elizabeth, 

Cape  Colony, 

1905  IPriaulx,  Frank  W.,  Avondale,  Bedford,  Cape  Colony, 
1883     Price,  Charles  Chichelby,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
1889     Price,  D.  E.,  District  C&mmissioner,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1903  fPsiCB,  Sir  Thomas  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bryn  Tirion,  aReilly  Street,  The  Berea, 

Johanneaburg,  Transvaal. 

1905  Price,  William  C.  B.,  J.  P.,  Queensfown,  Cape  Colony, 

1901  Prince,  Alfred  E.  J.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1888     tPRiNCE,  J.  Perrott,  M.D.,  188  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

'  1890     PRnroLB,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  M.L.C.,  Aguata  Vale,  Annotta  Bay, 
Jamaica. 

1897  Prior,  Libut.-Colonbl  Hon.  Edward  G.,  Victoria,  BHtish  Columbia. 

1892  fPfiiTCHARD,  Alexander  H.,  Mattock,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1893  Probyn,   H.E.    Leslie,   C.M.G.,   Government  House,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Leone. 

1898  Proctor,  Captain  John,  Public  School,  Ma/eking,  Cape  Colony. 

1894  Prout,  Wm.  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  CM. 

1906  tPuD^^OT-^'  H.H.  thb  Raja  of,  Pudukota,  Madras,  India, 

1903     PuLLAR,  Jambs,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A.,  421  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1896     Punch,  Cyril,  Abeokuta,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1905     PuRCELL,  James  E  ,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern 
Nigeria. 

1898  PuRCHAS,  Thomas  A.  R.,  P.O.  Box  272,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 


1906     Qadir,  Shaikh  Abdul,  B.A.,  Lahore,  India, 

1903  QuTNN,  William  D.,  P.O.  Box  1218,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  QuiNSBY,  William. 

1895     t^uiNTON.  Francis  J.,  P.O.  Box  662,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1903  I  QuiNTON.  John  Pubcbll,   F.R.H.S.,  cjo    Development   Co.,   Monrovia, 
I  Liberia. 
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Year  of 
Blectkni 
1902 
1901 
1891 
1903 

1897 

1884 
1905 
1900 
1897 
1880 
1907 
1895 
1902 
1896 
1898 
1902 

1904 
1899 
1888 

1902 

1904 
1896 
1892 
1904 
1895 
1897 
1896 

1892 
1883 
1897 
1901 
1899 
1889 
1906 
1903 
1889 
1898 
1886 
1885 
1899 
1905 
1893 
1898 
1893 


Rab,  Jambs  £  ,  Qwenstowny  Cape  Colony. 
Rajendka,  R.,  Barriater-at- Law,  Sukhastan,  Culomboy  Ceylon. 
fRAJEPAKsiy  MuDALTXAB  TuDoB  D.  N.,  Gathcrum,  ColombOf  Ceylon, 
Ralph,  Cuarlbs  H.  D.,  M.R.C.aE.,    L.R.C.P.,    Government  Medical 

Offictr,  Accra  ^  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Ralph,  Feed  W.,  Broken  Hill  Chambers,  King  William  Street,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia, 
Rama-Nathan,  P.,  C.M.a.,  E.G.,  Sukkaatan,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Ramsat,  Lt.-Colonbl  Wm.  Boawsix,  BuUiwiyo,  Rhodeda. 

Ramsdsn,  Hugh  C.  H.,  Bdfield  Estate,  Hamp/im  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

Ramfoblt,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.U. 

Rannib,  D.  N.y  St.  John's,  Antigua, 

Ransoms,  Pebcy,  P.O.  Box  2,  Benoni,  Transvaal. 

Rapapobt,  Isidobb,  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Rason,  Captain  Ebnest  Q  ,  R.N.,  British  Resident,  Vila,  New  Hebrides, 

Rathbone»  Eooab  p.,  P.O.  Box  2960,  Johanneshurft,  Transvaal, 

fRATTBNBUBT,  Fbancis  M.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

Rawson,   H.E-  Admibal  Sib  Habby  H.,  G.C.B.,   Government   House, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Ray,  Artuub  C,  P.O.  Box  493,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

fRAY,  LiEur.-CoLONKL  S.  WELLINGTON,  Port  AHhuT,  Ontario,  Canada, 

Raynbb,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas  Gbosslby,  K,C.,  Attorney^ General,  George- 
town, British  Guiana, 

ivEAD,  Edward  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Lagos, 
Southern  Nigeria. 

f  Rkkce,  Maubice  D.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

IRkkd,  Rev.  Q.  Cullen  H.,  Bulilima,  vid  Plumiree  Siding,  Rhodesia. 

Rbbleb,  John  Wm.,  National  Bank  Chambers,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Rees,  D.,  Park  House,  Park  Avenue,  East  London,  Cape  Coking, 

Rbid,  Abthub  H.,  C.E.,F.R.I.B.A., P.O.Box  l20,Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

fREiD,  Dayid,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Reid,  Ibyine  E.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Govemn^nt  Medical  Officer,  Bcrbice,  British 
Guiana. 

Rbid,  James  Smith,  Mount  Macedon,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

Reid,  John,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

Reid,  Malcolm  D.,  160  Commissioner  Street,  Johannesburg,  TVar^vaal. 

Reid,  Robebt  Smith,  King's  Bay,  Tobago,  West  Indies. 

fREiD,  Thomas  H.,  F.J.I.,  cjo  •'  Straits  Times,"  Singapore. 

Reid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funchal,  Madeira^ 

Reid,  Walteb,  P.O.  Box  746,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

fRBiD,  William  D.,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.,  St.  John's,  Ntu/oundland. 

fRsiNEBS,  August,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

JRelly,  CuLLis,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 

Rbnneb,  Pbteb  a.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coajt  Colony, 

Rennbb,  W.,  M.I)..  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

f  Rbnnie,  Alfbxd  H.,  Queen's  Road  Central,  Hong  Kong. 

Retief,  Jacobus  P.,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony. 

jReunebt,  Thbodoeb,  A.M.Inst.CE.,  P.  0.  Box  92,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

fRuYNOLDS,  Fbank,  M.L.A,  Umzinto,  Natal, 

Reynolds,  Henby,  Calle  Progresso  1449,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 

Q 
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Bleotion. 

1881   ! 

1888  ; 

1883  I 
1885  I 
1907  ' 

1903  ' 

1884  I 

1899  i 
1887 
1894  I 

1897  ! 
1888  I 
1890 

1904  ' 
1882 
1885 

1900  I 
1906 
1891 
1907 
1906 

1902 
1891 
1907 
1902 

1881 
1893 
1898 
1892  I 

1905  ! 
1900  j 

1890  I 

1885 

1899 

1905 

1891 

1897 

1900 

1889 

1906 

1906 

1906 

1899 

1890 

1907 


Royal  Colonial  Iristttitte. 

fBHODBSy  A.  £.  G.,  Barrister-at'LaWj  Chriftehureh,  New  Zealand. 

fBHODSs,  George  H.,  Claremontf  Itmaru,  New  Zealand, 

Kiiooiifl;  B.  Hbaton ,  H.H  K,  Barrister-ai'Law,  Ckristehureh,  New  Zealand. 

fRHODBfl,  RoBEBT  H.,  BluecUffB,  Timaru,  New  Zealand, 

Rice,  Cecil  N.,  Government  Housef  St,  George,  Grenada, 

RiCHABDs,  Frank  T. 

Richards,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Aasutant  Govt,  Secretary^  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 

RiCHARi>80N,  £DifABD,  CE.,  Entebbe,  Uganda, 

fRiCHABBSoir,  HoRACR  G.,  Queensland, 

RiCHBT,  Hon.  Matthew  fl.,  K.C.,  D.CL.,  427  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia, 
Richmond,  Jambs,  C.M.G.,  Railway  Department,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
RiCHTBB,  GusTAT  H.,  CotowM,  Housc,  Georffetown,  British  Guiana, 
RicKBTTs,  D.  PoYNTz,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  ejo  H.B,M.  Consul,  Tientsin,  China. 
f  RiDDKLL,  Henrt  Sgott,  Notal  Bank,  Greytown,  Natal, 
RiDDiFOBD,  Edward  J.,  Fern  Grove,  Lower  Hutt,  Wellington^  New  Zealand. 
f  RiDDOCH,  Hon.  Geobob,M.L.G.,  GlencoCf  Mount  Gambiery  South  Australia. 
RiDKB,  Ret.  W.  Wilkinson,  Uitenhage,  Cape  Colony. 
RiDOB,  H.  M. 
fRiDGK,  Samuel  H.,  B.A. 

Ridley,  Henbt  N.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Botanical  Gardens,  Singapore. 
Ridsdale,  a.  Cyril,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Lokoja,  Nd'them 

Nigeria. 
Ridsdale,  Herbert  A.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Atistralia. 
fRiGBV,  George  Owen,  M.B.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  High  Street,  Kyneton,  Victoria. 
RiGUTBOTTSB,  J.,  P.O.  Box  5595,  Johannesbwrg,  Transvaal. 
Riley,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Owen  L.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Perth,  Perth, 

Western  Australia, 
f  Rimer,  J.  C,  Kelvin  Grove,  Newtands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Rissix,  CoRNBLis,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Ritchie,  Dugald,  Gedong  Estate,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements^ 
Ritchie,  John  Macfarlane,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
f  RivAs,  Philip  A.,  Bellevue,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Colony, 
Robbrton,  Ernest,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Symond  Street,  Auckland,  New 

Zealand, 
f  Roberts,  Colonel  Charles  F.,  G.M.G.,  A.D.C,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale». 
f  Roberts,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
JRoBERTS,  Charles  J.,  P,0.  Bow  1771,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Roberts,  Hebbbrt,  P.  0,  Box  185,  Germision,  Transvaal, 
Roberts,  John,  C.M.G.,  P.O.  Box  804,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand^ 
Roberts,  Percy  S.,  Kooingal,  Gladstone,  Queensland, 
BoBEBTS,  Reginald  A.,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 
f  Roberts,  R.  Wightwick,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
Roberts,  Robert  Wm.,  La  Bolsa,  Buenos  AireSy  Argentine  Republio. 
Roberts,  Thomas,  M!.In8t.C.E.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
Roberts,  William  E.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
f  Robertson,  Alexander,  157  St.  James's  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
JRoBERTSON,  James,  Yebir,  North  Pine,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Robertson,  James  W.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Thaba  *ncho,  Orange  River 

Colony. 


Tear  of 
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1902 

1906 

1896 

190& 

1899 

1902 
1899 
1904 
1883 

1904 

1901 

1882 
1885 

1899 

1889 

1904 

1896 
1896 
1905 
1884 
1900 
1894 
1905 
1908 
1902 
1905 
1883 
1901 

1907 
1905 

1896 
1890 

1905 
1898 

1899 
1906 
1885 
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BoBBBTBON,  JoHN,  600  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 
KoBBBfsoM',  JoHx  Ross,  "  Evening  Telegram "  Office^  Tar&ntOy  Canada, 
RoBKBTSOir,  Hon.  Wm.  SLOnns,  M.L.C.,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad, 
tRoBiNS,  Richard  Wm.,  74  8t,  Georges  Street,  Cape  Townf  Cape  Colony. 
Robinson,    Major    E.    Rokbbt,    F.B.a.S.,     The    Wight,    OaJj^nds, 

Johannesburg,  TVanavaal, 
Robinson,  F.  Allan  C,  Poztmaster,  Kumassi,  Croid  Coast  CoUmi/, 
Robinson,  John,  P.O.  Box  1176,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Robinson,  John  R.,  Fort  Jameson^  North-Eastern  Bhodesia, 
Robinson,  Thomas,  P,0,  Box  1275,  Winnipeg,  Canada  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Robinson,    Wm.    Valentinb,  C.M.O.,   Ballygunge,    Carnarvon    Soad, 

Caulfield,  Melbourne,  Victoria  {Corresponding  Secretary), 
fROTisoN,  John  H.,  139   Vtekertfs  Chambers,  82  Piti  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
Rochb,  Captain  W.  P. 
RocKwooD,  Hon,  Whxiam  Gabbiel,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P,, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fRoDDA,  I^anlbtN.,  Mungana  (Chillagoe)  Mining  Co..  lAm.,  Mungana, 

North  Queensland. 
BoDOBB,  H.E.  Sib  John  P.,  K.O.M.G.,  Government  House,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
fRoDOER,  Major  Thomas  Hbnderson,  D.S.O.,  The  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony, 
fRoE,  Attoustus  S.,  Police  Magistrate,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Roe,  Frederick  W.,  19  Herbert  Street,  St,  KUda,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Roe,  John  Blaxemore,  Tasmanian  Club,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Rogers,  Henrt  Adams,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tRoLES,  F.  Crosbib,  *'  limes  "  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Rolt,  Frank  Wabdlaw,  P.O.  Box  1109,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 
RoNALDsoN,  George  Scott,  Diamond  Market,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
RooTH,  Edward,  M.L.A.,  P.O,  Box  208,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Roper,  Henrt  Basil,  I.S.O.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Rosa,  John  Cornelius,  Harrismith,  Orange  Biver  Colony, 
fRosADO,  Hon.  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Rose-Innes,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  Pretoria, 

Thinsvaal. 
Rosen,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  1647,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
tRosETTENSTEiN,    Albert    V.,    J.P.,     P.O.    Box    741,    Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
fRoSBTTENSTEiN,  Max,  P.O.  Box  49,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
RosEWARNE,  D.  D.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
Ross,  Alexander  C,  M.P.,  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 
Ross,  Alexander  Carnegie,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 

Bepublic. 
Ross,  Alexander  J.,  Messrs.  Sharpe,  Boss,  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 
Ross,  Charles,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fRoss,  Hon.  John  K.  M.,  M.E.C.  {Barrister-at-Law),  Collector  of  Customs, 

Suva,  Fiji  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
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Year  of 
Election 

1899 

1883 

1892 

1904 

1887. 

1902 

19o7 
1906 
1900 
1891 
1904 
1906 
1891 
1892 
1886 
1882 
1902 
1907 
1877 
1898 
1902 
1877 
1906 
1906 
1889 
1903 
1908 


1906 
1896 
1881 
1890 
19i)l 
1883 
1886 
1904 

1903 
19i'7 
1892 
1900 
1900 
1903 
1900 

1901 
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Robs,  Kboimald  J.  B.,  Police  Magistrate,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

Ross,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C ,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

fRoss,  William,  P. 0  Box  1 5^,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal. 

Ross,  Wm.  Alston,  District  Commissioner^  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

RoTHE,  Waldbmab  H.,  cfo  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Lim,,  Spdney,  New 

South  Wales. 
Rousseau,  Jambs  T.,  MjI.,  Warden  and  Stiptndary  Justice,  Tobago,  West 

Indies. 
RouTH,  Oavtain  Reginald  L.,  Calabar.  Southern  Nigeria, 
RouTLEDGB,  Alfbbd  WiLLiAM,  JesssUon,  Britiih  North  Borneo. 
Ri)W,.TBE  Rajah  A.  V.  Jugoa,  Vizagapatam,  Madras. 
Rowan,  Andbmip,  404  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
RowBOTHAM,  H.  J.,  P.O,  Box  72,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  CoUmy. 
Rot,  Thomas  J.,  Dem^rara  Railways,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
RoiCB,  G.  H.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 
fRoTCB,  WiLLLiM,  P.O.  Box  2327»  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
RoTLB,  Chablbs  John,  5  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
RuMSEY,  Commander  R.  Murray,  R.N.,  I.S.O. 
RuNCiMAN,  William,  M.L.A.,  Simons  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Russell,  Andrew  H.,  Tunanui,  Hastings,  New  Zealand. 
Russell,  Arthur  £.,  7b  Matai,  Palmerdton  North,  New  Zealand. 
Russell,  Charles  W.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Victoria 
RussBLL,  Rokkrt,  I.S.O.,  LL.D.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Russell,  Hon.  Sir  William  R.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zeal. in. I. 
Russouw,  J.  W.  H.,  Marine  Hotel,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Colony, 
Rust,  Randolph,  Port  of  SjHiith,  Trinidad. 

tRuTHERFOJBD,  Abthur  F.  B.,  Raiul  CM,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Rtan,  Charles  G.,  St.  Clair,  Ihlawakele,  Ceylon. 
Ryan,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Bonavista,  Neufoundland, 


Sach,  Rodebt,  Goldfields  Corporation,  Kumassi,  Ashanii,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

tSACHS,  Leo  Ferdinand,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

ISachsb,  Charles,  Wall  Strasse  6/8,  Berlin,  Germany. 

fSACKB,  Simon,  P.O.  Box  124,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

tSABGERT,  Fbedbbick  A.,  P.O.  Box  8,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

St  Leger,  FuEDBRicat  Luke,  66  St.  Georges  St.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Coloni/. 

Salaman,  Frederick  N.,  60  University  Place,  New  York,  U  S.A. 

Saltbb,  Thomas,  Brynallt,  Hunters  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  and 

Australasian  Club. 
ISamubl,  Oliybb,  Barrister-at'Law,  New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand, 
Samut,  Lt.-Colonbl  Achilles,  C.M.G.,  46  Strada  Ittorri,  &iema,  Malta. 
Sandbrson, Chablbs E.F.,  C.E.,  Messrs.  RUey, Hargreaves^Co.,  Singapore. 
SANDBBdON,  Edwabd  Mubray,  Glcnboig,  StriUhclyde,  Barbados, 
SjiSHEUbotf,  Harby,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 
f  Sandoyeb,  Ai.fbed,  Claremont,  Western  Australia. 
tSANDY,  James  M.,  Blenheim,  Queen  St.,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Saner,  Chables  B.,   Turf  Mines,  Ltd.,  P.O.  B'*x  6887,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
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Year  of 
Bleotiop. 

1889     Saram,  F.  J.  DB,  J.P.,  doctor.  Supreme  Court,  Colombo^  Ceylon, 

1905  fSABGANT,  E.  B.,  Maseru,  Basuioland,  South  Africa. 

1876     tSABJBANT.  HBinzT,  FordeU  House,  Wdnganui,  New  Zealand. 

1902  Sassb,  a.  R.  G.,  cIo  Union  Bank  of  Ait  sir  alia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1903  Saundbbs,  Arthub  R.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E  ,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1896  tSAUKDBHS,  Hon.  SfR  Charles  J.  R.,  R.C.M.G,,  Chief  Magistrate  and 

Civil  Ci'mmissioner,  Eshowcy  Natal. 
1893     Saundbbs,  Edwabd,  Tongaat,  Natal. 

1901  Saundbbs,  Major  Frbdbrtck  A.,  F.R.C.S.,  Ii.R.C.P.,  F.R.a.S.,  Lancing 

House,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
1893     Saundbbs,  Bon.  Hbnrt  J.,  A.M.lnst.O.B.,   Weld  Club,  Perth^  Western 

Australia. 
1891     fS^ONDBRS,  John  H.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  cfo  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1902  Saundbrs,  Philip,  P.O.  Box  1R6S,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  Satagb,  Gabriel  H  ,  Barrister-at-Law,  SunnyHde,  Gape  Coas^,  GM  Coast 

Colony. 

1895  Saville-Kbnt,  William,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,   Weld    Club,   Perth,    Western 

Australia. 

1897  tSAW,  William  A.,  Land  Titles  Office,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
1902     fScABB,  Valbntinb  K,  Eldorado  Gold  Mine,  Lomagunda,  Rhodesia, 

1906  fSAWBBTHAL,  Henrt,  Sulisbury,  "Rhodesia. 

1884     fScANLEN,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia 

1900  ScHBiDBL,  AuGUSTR,  Ph.D.,  Uuion  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1904  tScHiBRHOUT,  MicHABL  J.,  Boy  View,  Bellevue  Road,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 

1888  ScHCEPs.  Max,  Tete,  vid  Kilimane,  East  Africa. 

1 889  f ScHOLEPTKLD,  Walter  H.,  Port  Eliedbeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1878     ScHOOLES,  His  Honour  Sir  Hbnrt  R.  Pipon,  Chief  Justice,  Gibraltar. 

1897  ScHRBiNBR,  Hon.  William  P.,  C.M.G.,  K.C.,  ML. A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 

1898  ScHULLBR,  Oscar  H.,  P.O.  Box  4427,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

1896  fScHULZ,  J.  A.  AuBEL,  M.D.,  Stamford  HiU  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 

1905  t^ONCE,  Herbebt  W.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
1902     tSctvTT,  Arthur  Eldon,  M.R.C.S.,   L.R.C.P.,   c/o   Sociiti  da  Bihha, 

Alexandria,  Egypt. 
1896     Scott,  Charles,  P»0.  Box  845,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1901  SoolT,  Edward  J.,  Turf  Club,  Cairo,  Egy^d. 

1901  ScoTT,  Elgin,  Cuyo  1222,  Buettos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 

1902  tS<^TT»  Georor,  P.O.  Box  250,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colovy. 

1 876     Scott,  H enry ,  J. P..  Eagle  Chambers,  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1903  Scott,  Hon.  Hemrt  Milne,  M.L.C,  Eldon  Chambers,  Suva,  PHji. 

1901      Scott,    Sir   James    Gko.,    K.C.I.E.,   Taunggyi,  Southern   Shan   States, 

Burma. 
1901     Scott,    Percy  G.,   C.E.,   cfo    Public    Works    Department,  Secretariat, 

Rangoon,  Burma. 

1906  Scott,  Samuel  Tulloch,  LaunceHon,  Tasmania. 

1903     Scott,  William  A.,  Stipendia^-y  Magistrate,  Suva,  F\ji. 

1907  Scott  Atkinson,  Richard,  Postmaster- General,  Jesse/ton,  British  North 

Borneo. 
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Year  of 
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1908     ScBOOOs,  Lieut.  Ha.bold  C,  K.N.  (retired).  Harbour  MasUr,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius, 

1901     ScRUBTy  CflARLBS  B.»  Distrid  CommtsgumeTy  Lagos,  SotUhem  Nigerin. 

1 90  3       f  SCBVBT,  F.  SUTHSBLAND,  B.  A« 

1901     SsABUi,  Jakbb,  ALIi-A.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  CoUmy, 

1893     Ssath^l,  Gbcil  Euot,  P.O.Box  295,  Ocp^  Tdwm,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  Skdosfikld,  Arthub  E,  Seymour,  Victoria, 

1903     Sebhoff,  Adolph,  P.O.  Aur  47,  Krugeradorp,  TranavoAl, 

1906     -fSianoBinB,   H.E.  tbb  Rt.  Hon.  thb  Easi.  of,  O.C.M^O.,  Gowmauii^ 

JSmm0,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1903     SujiBSy  Hkmbt  p.,  JJP.,  Buiawayo,  ShodesuL 
1898     SmnoB,  Bebnabd,  I.S.O.,  Colonial  Auditor,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1900  fSBBBVBiBB,  Louis  C,  c/o  General  Estate  and  Orphan  Ghaaanber,  Addtrley 

Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  Sbth,  Abathoon,  LS.O.,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Hong  Kong. 
1 906     Seth-Smith,  Waltbb,  Ngapara,  OaTtiaru,  New  Zealand. 

1898     Sbtebn,  Claud,  Civil  Service,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Federated  Malay 
States. 

1906  Shand,  Charles  Farquhab,  Moka,  Mauritius. 

1907  Sharpb,  Elifhalet  E.,  Barrisier-at^Law,  144  Boslyn  Boad,  Winnip^, 

Canada. 

1901  Shabp,  J.  W. 

1901  Shabpb,  H.E.  Sib  Alfred,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Zomba,  Nyasaland. 

1902  Shauohnesst,  Sib  Thomas   Q.,    K.C.V.O.,   Canadian  Pacific   Bailway, 

Montreal,  Canada. 

1903  fSHAw,  Chablbs  Courtenat,  Government  House,  Blqem  ontein.  Orange 

Biver  Colony. 
1902     Sbawe,  Hbnby  B.,  Assistant   Under  Colonial  Sec.,  Cape   Town,   Cape 

Colony. 
1898     Shbabd,    Abbaham,  efo   Messrs.  Bewick,   Moreing  ^    Co.^  Melbourne, 

Victoria. 

1905  Sheffield,  Octa^ius  B.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  India,  Calcutta. 

1906  Sheldoic,  Thomas,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony, 

1907  Shbnnan,  Watson,  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1885  fSHBHTOir,  Edward,  J J».,  Weld  aub,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1884  jSniorrox,  Hon.  Sib  George,  J.F.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia, 

1889  fSHBPHBRD,  James,  P.O.  Box  518,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1907  Shbpley,  George  F.,  K.O.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1908  Sheriff,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Ferct  M.  C,  St,  Lucia,   West 

Indies. 

1904  Sbillinoton,  Tom,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

1881  fSniRLHT,  Hon.  Lbicbstbr  C,  Hyde  Hall,  Clarks  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

1897  Sholl,  Bobbrt  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1908  fSHOOBBiDGB,  RoBEET  W.  G.,  J.P.,  Volleyfield,  New  Norfolk,  Tasmania, 

1904  Shobes,  John  W.,  C.M.G.,  M.In8t.C  E.,  Engineer-in- Chief,  Government 

Bailways,  Mariizburg,  Natal. 

1904  f  Shobt,  Louis  W.,  1 8  Kock  Street,  Jouhert  Park,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  tSHRAOER,  Isaac,  28  Balhousie  Square  West,  Calcutta. 

1902  Shraobr,  Jambs. 

1884  Shrimfton,  Walter,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  2^aland, 


Tear  of 
Blectlon. 

1902 

1896 

1881 

1907 
1907 
1802 
1907 
1882 

1894 
1905 

1907 
1904 

1896 

1905 
1908 
1904 
1888 
1904 
1887 
1905 
1887 

1902 

1905 

1883 
1896 
1907 
4883 
1899 
1896 
1908 
1888 
1897 

1908 
1895 
1905 
1903 
1908 

1906 
1905 
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Sproulk,  Pbrcy  J.,  B.A.,  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor,  Straits  Settlements, 
Sfurbikb,   Alfbbd    H.,    L.R.C.P.,    Prison    Island    Sanitary    Station, 

Zanzibar, 
fSxABLBS,  HxNBT  L.,  M.Iii8tC.E) ,  c/o  Chief  Engineer  of  Railways,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Staliabd,  Charles  F.,  P,0.  Box  5156,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 
Stanfobd,  J.  Hhnrt,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
fSTAMiAT,  Arthur,  Middelburg,  Thinsvaal, 
Stamlet,  Captain  William  BlakbnbiT;  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
Stahlbt,  Hjotbt  C.  M.lD8tC.£.y  23  Boyal  Chambers,  Hunter  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Stakubt,  Joseph  Hbnbt,  Eton  Vale,  Camhooya,  QuecnsUmd, 
fSTATT,  William,  Danebury,    Terrace  Road,   Bertrams,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Stbadman,  Vincbmt,  Vindobona,  Orange  Grove  Road,  Singapore, 
Stebdman,  Mark   Crombie,  ejo  Meters.  Millers,  Ltd,,  Saltpond,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
Stbphbn,  Sir  Henry,  cjo  E,  b,  Dawes,  Esq.,  28  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Stbphbbis,  Wm.  Fbancib,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 
Stephenson,  Arthur,  Livingstone^  North  Western  Rhodesia, 
Stevens,  Charles,  SchUttcs  Draai,  Ficksburg,  Orange  River  Colony, 
fSTFYENS,  Daniel  C,  F.B.6.S.,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Stevens,  Ebnest  G.,  C.E.,  Engineer  of  Roads,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
fSTHVENS,  Fbamk,  C.tf.G.,  389  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 
Stevens,  Fbbdebick,  Scottsfoniein,  Highlands,  Natal, 
fSTEVENS,  Hildebband    W.  H.,  Hamcrton,  Kangaroo  Point,  Brisbane, 

Queensland, 
Stevens,  Pebcival,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Port  of 

Spain,  Trinidad, 
fSTEVENsoN,  Feancis  J.,   "  dtil  ^  Military  Gazette "   Office,  Lahore, 

India, 
Stevenson,  John,  Queensland  Cluh,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Stevenson,  Thomas,  P,0,  Box  411,Por^  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Steivabd-Evaes,  William,  The  Club,  Bfoemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Stbwabt,  Edward  C,  P.O.  Box  193,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Stewart,  Gershom,  Messrs,  Stewart  Bros.,  Hong  Kong, 
Stewart,  Jamks,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Stewart,  John  Cheapb,  Eiffel  Blue  Mine,  Gatooma,  Rhodesia. 
fSTBWABT,  McLbod,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
fSTEWABT,    Thomas,    M.B.,   CM.,   P.O,   Box  88,   Salisbury,   Rhodesia 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
Stewart,  Thomas,  St,  George* s  Chambers,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fSTETTLBB,  Henbt  de  Villiebs,  P.O.  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Stibton,  Percy  Ernest,  Moree,  New  South  Wales, 
Stobabt  St.  Clair  E.  M.,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 
Stock,   William   F,   J.P.,    217   South    Terrace  East,   Adelaide.   South 

Australia. 
fSTOEHB,  Frederick  0.,  M.B.,  Kansanshi,  North-  Western  Rhodesia. 
Stokes,  Frederick  W.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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Year  of 
Eleofcion, 

1902 

1894 

1882 

1889 

1904 

1904 

1898 

1887 

1895 

1895 

1906 

1894 

1903 

1906 
1885 

1898 
1901 
1897 

1902 
1889 
1886 
1903 

1899 

1896 
1883 
1894 
188.8 
1892 
1897 
1893 
1905 

1904 
1902 
190^ 
1904 
1896 
1905 
1904 
1908 
1881 

1905 
1905 
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Smith,  Fhofessob  R.  Nml,  The  Universitt/,  ffobart,  Tasmania, 

f Smith,  Robrrt  Ormmell,  Union  Club,  Sidney,  New  Sotiih  Wales. 

Smith,  Robert  Murray,  CM-Q-.,  Bepton^  Toorak  i?i.,  Melhoume,  Victoria. 

Smith,  R.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank^  Johannesburg,  TransvoiU, 

fSMiTH,  Sydney,  F.R.G.S.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 

Smith,  Thomas,  Kroonstad  District,  Orange  River  Colony, 

fSMiTH,  William,  Salisbury  Club,  Rhodesia, 

f  Smith,  Willum,  Water  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Smith,  W.  B.,  Railway  Department,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

fSMiTH,  Wm.  Edwards,  M.K.  A.C,  P.  0.  Box  1 330,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Smith,  Wm.  Ferouson,  Rhodesian  Club,  Bnlawayo,  Rhodesia. 

Smith,  His  Grace  Wm.  Saumarez,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 

Greenknowe,  Maeleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Smithbrs,  Henrt,  Messrs,  J,  Robertson  ^  Co.,  P.O.  Box  279,  Cape  7hwn, 

Cape  Colony. 
Smithson,  Samuel  F.,  Barrister- at-Law,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
f Smuts,  C.  Peter,  M.B.,   C.M.(Ediii.),    efo  South  African  Association, 

6  Church  Square,  Cape  Town,Cape  Colony. 
Smuts,  Johannes,  I.S.O.,  Deeds  Office,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Smuts,  Louis  B.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Smyth,    Herbert     Wabington,    M.A.,    F.G.S.,    Mines    Department, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Smyth,  J.  W.,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Snell,  Edward,  P,0,  Box  235,  Durban,  Natal, 

Snowden,  Sib  Arthur,  433  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

Solomon,   Hon.   Edward    P.,   M.L.A.,   P,0,  Box    424,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Elias,  J.P.,  Ocean  View,  Beaconsfield,  Fremantle,  Western 
Australia. 

f Solomon,  Harry,  M.L.A  ,  P.O.  Box  1388,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaU 

Solomon,  Hon.  Justice  Sir  William  Henry,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

f Somerset,  Edmund  T.,  P.O,  Box  43,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

f Somebshield,  Oscar,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Someryille,  Frederick  G.,  8  Change  Alley,  Singapore. 

SoNNENBERO,  Charlbs,  P.O,  Box  1311,  Capc  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

SouTHBY,  Charles,  C.M.G.,  Culmstock,  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 

SowDEN,  William  J.,  J.P.,  Park  Terrace,  Eastwood,  Adelaide,   South 
Australia. 

Spark,  William  Staley,  306  Manning  Chambers,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Spabks,  Harry,  Calthorpe  Hall,  Sydenham,  Durbati,  Natal, 

Speke,  Augustus  Gr\nt,  Assistant  Collector,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

Spencb,  Frank,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Navua,  Fiji, 

fSpENCB,  Robert  H.,  P.  0.  Box  664,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Spencer,  Harold,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 

Sperling,  Frederick  H,  E.,  Matang,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 

Spon,  John,  P.  0.  Box  3664,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Sprigo,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  -J.  Gordon,  G.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

Sprigo,  W.  Gordojj,  Y.M.C. A.,  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Springorum,  W  ,  P.O.  Box  43,  Dundee,  Natal. 


7earof 

Election 

1902 

1896 

1881 

1907 
1907 
1802 
1907 
1882 

1894 
1905 

1907 
1904 

1895 

1905 
1908 
1904 
1888 
1904 
1887 
1905 
1887 

1902 

1905 

1883 
1896 
1907 
4883 
1899 
1896 
1908 
1888 
1897 

1908 
1895 
1905 
1903 
1908 

1906 
1005 
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Sphouu?,  Pbect  J.,  B.A.,  Deputy  FMic  Prosecutor,  Straits  Settlements, 
Sfurbibb,    Alfbbd    H.,    L.R.C.P.,    Prison    Island    Sanitary    StatioUf 

Zanzibar, 
fSTABLBS,  Hrnbt  L.,  M.Inst.C.E  ,  c/o  Chief  Engineer  of  Railways,  Cape 

TouMy  Cape  Colony. 
Stallabd,  Charles  F.,  P,0,  Box  5156,  Johannesburg ^  Transvaal, 
Stanfobd,  J.  Hbnbt,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
fSTANLBY,  Abthub,  Middslburg,  Dransvaal. 
Stanley,  Captaik  William  BLAKSNBr,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 
Stanlbt,  HsifBT  C.  M.IxiBt.C.E.,  23  Royal  Chambers,  Hunter  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Stanley,  Joseph  Henbt,  Eton  Vale,  Cambooya,  Qiuemsland, 
fSTAYT,  William,  Danebury,    Terrace  Road,   Bertrams,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Stbadman,  Vikcbnt,  Vindobona,  Orange  Grove  Road,  Singapore. 
SxEEDMANy  Mabk   Cbombib,  cjo  Mcjsrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Sultpond,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
Stephen,  Sib  Henby,  cjo  E.  Ix.  Dawes,  Esq.,  28  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Sthphsns,  Wm.  Fbancis,  Maki,  Seychelles. 
Stsphensok,  Abthub,  Livingstone^  North  Western  Rhodesia, 
Stevens,  Chablbs,  SchUttes  Draai,  FicJcsburg,  Orange  River  Colony, 
fSTBTENS,  Daniel  C,  F.R.G.S.,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Stevens,  Ebnest  Or.,  C.E.,  Engineer  of  Roads,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
fSTBYENS,  Fbank,  C.Qff.G.,  389  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
Stevens,  Fbbdebick,  Scottsfontein,  Highlands,  Natal, 
fSxEYENS,  HiLDEBBAND    W.  H.,  Hamcrton,  Kangaroo  Point,  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
Stevens,  Pebcival,  A.MJnst.C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Port  of 

Spain,  Trinidad. 
•fSxEVENsoN,  Fbancis  J.,   "  Civil  ^  Military  Gazette "   Office,  Lahore, 

India, 
Stevenson,  John,  Q^€ensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Stevenson,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  411, Por^  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Stb^abd-Evans,  William,  The  Club,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Stbwabt,  Edwabd  C,  P.O.  Box  193,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Stbwabt,  Gebshqm,  Messrs,  Stewart  Bros.,  Hong  Kong, 
Stewabt,  Jamks,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Stewabt,  John  Cheaps,  Eiffel  Blue  Mine,  Gatooma,  Rhodesia. 
fSTRWABT,  McLbod,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
fSTBWABT,    Thomas,    M.B.,   CM.,   P.O.  Box  88,   Salisbury,   Rhodesia 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
Stbwabt,  Thomas,  St.  George's  Chambers,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fSTEYTLBB,  Hbnby  de  Villiebs,  P.O,  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Stibton,  Pebct  Ebnest,  Mcyree,  New  South  Wales. 
Stobabt  St.  Claib  E.  M.,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria. 
Stock,   William   F,   J.P.,    217    South    Terrace  East,   Adelaide,   South 

Australia. 
fSTOEHB,  Fbedbbick  0.,  M.B.,  Kansanshi,  North-  Western  Rhodesia. 
Stokes,  Fbedbbick  W.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
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Year  of 
Eleotion. 

1881  I 

1888 

1883  I 
1885 
1907  I 
1903  I 

1884  I 
1899  ; 
1887  ■' 
1894 

1897 
1888 
1890 
1904 
1882 
1885 
1900 
1906 
1891 
1907 
1906  ' 

1902 
1891 
1907 
1902 

1881 
1893 
1898 
1892 

1905  I 
1900 

1890  I 

1885 

1899 

1906  ; 

1891 
1897 
1900 
1889 
1906 

1906  I 
1906 
1899 
1890 
1907 
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f  RHODES;  A.  E.  G.,  Barrister-at'Law,  ChristchureHt  New  Zealand. 

f  Rhodes,  Gborgb  H.^  Claremonif  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

Rhodhs,  R.  Heaton,  H.H  R.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

f  Rhodes,  Robert  H.,  BluecUjfs,  Tirnaru^  New  Zealand. 

Rick,  Cecil  N.,  Government  House^  8t.  Geor^%  Grenada, 

Richabds,  Fbank  T. 

RiCHABDS,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Assistant  Govt.  Secretart/f  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

Richabdsok,  Editabd,  C.K,Bntehbef  Uganda, 

fRiCHABDsoK,  HoBACB  G.,  Queensland. 

RiCHBT,  Hon.  Matthew  H.,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  427  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia. 
RiGHMOMD,  James,  C.M.G.,  Railway  Department^  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
RiCHTEBy  GuBTAT  H.,  Colowna  House,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
RiOKETTs,  D.  PoTNTz,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  c/o  H.B,M,  Consulf  Tientsin,  China. 
f  RiDDBLL,  Henry  Scott,  Natal  Bank,  Greytown,  Natal. 
RiDDiFOBD,  Bdward  J.,  Fcm  Grove,  Lower  Hutt,  Wellington^  New  Zealand. 
f  RiDDOCH,  HoK.  Qbobob,M.L.C.,  Glencoe,  Mount  Gambier,  South  Australia, 
RiDKR,  Rev.  W.  Wilkiksok,  UUenha^e,  Cape  Colony. 
RiDOE,  H.  M. 
fRiDOE,  Samuel  H.,  B.A. 

Ridley,  Henry  N.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Botanical  Gardens,  Singapore. 
Ridsdale,  a.  Cyril,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Lokoja,  Noi'them 

Nigeria. 
Ridsdale,  Herbert  A.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Atistralia. 
fRiGBY,  George  Owbn,  M.B.,  r.R.C.S.E.,  High  Street,  Kyneton,  Victoria. 
RiGHTHotrsE,  J.,  P,0,  Box  5695,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Riley,  Rt.  Rev.  Chables  Owen  L.,  D.D.,  Ijord  Bishop  of  Perth,  Perth, 

Western  Australia, 
f  Rimer,  J.  C,  Kelvin  Grove,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
RissiK,  CoRNELis,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
Ritchie,  Dugald,  Gedong  Estate,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements^ 
Ritchie,  John  Macfarlane,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
f  RiVAs,  Philip  A.,  Bellevue,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Colony. 
Robbeton,  Ernest,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Symond  Street,  Auckland,  New 

Zealand, 
f  Roberts,  Colonel  Charles  P.,  G.M.G.,  A.D.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tRoBERTs,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tRoBBRTS,  Charles  J.,  P.O.  Box  1771,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Roberts,  Hbbbebt,  P.O.  Box  185,  Germision,  Transvaal. 
Roberts,  John,  C.M.G.,  P.O.  Box  804,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Roberts,  Percy  S.,  Kooingal,  Gladstone,  Queensland. 
Roberts,  Reginald  A.,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 
fRoBBRTs,  R.  WiGHTWiCK,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 
Roberts,  Robert  "Wm.,  La  Balsa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Bepublio. 
Roberts,  Thomas,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Roberts,  William  E.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
f  Robertson,  Alexander,  157  St.  James* s  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
f  Robertson,  Jambs,  Yebir,  North  Pine,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Robertson,  James  W.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Thaba  *ncho.  Orange  River 

Colony, 
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1902  BoBBBTBON,  JoHK,  500  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

]906  KoBSttTsoN,  John  Ross,  "  Evening  Telegram^*  Offieey  Toronto^  Canada. 

1896  RoBBBTsoN,  Hon.  Wx.  Sloaitb,  M.L.C.,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

190&  fRoBiNS,  Richard  Wv.,  74  St.  Georges  Street ^  Cape  Town,  Cofpe  Colony. 

1899  RoBiNSONy    Ma  JOB    E.    Rokbbt,    F.B.a.S.,     The     Wight,    OaJjdands, 

Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

1902  BoBiNsoK,  F.  Allan  C,  Pottmaater,  Kumasn,  Gotd  Coast  Colony, 

1899  Robinson,  John,  P.O.  Box  1176,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  Robinson,  John  R.,  Fort  Jameeon,  North-Eastern  Rhodesia. 

1883  Robinson,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  1275,  Winnij^'Sfff  Canada  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
1904     Robinson,    Wm.    Valbntinb,  O.M.G.,   Bally  gunge,    Carnarvon    Road, 
Cauljieldf  Melbourne,  Victoria  (Corresponding  Seoretary), 

1901  fRoBfsoN,  John  H.,  139   Viekery^s  Chambers,  82  Pitt  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 

1882  Rochb,  Captain  W.  P. 

1885  RodcwooD,  Hon.  Whxiah  Gabbibl,  M.L.O.,  M.D.,  M.R.O.S.,  M.R.C.P., 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1899  ^iB^TUDSLy^LSLsr}^.,  Mungana  {ChUlagoe)  Mining  Co.^IAm.,  Mungana, 

North  Queensland. 

1889  Rodghb,  H.E.  Sib  John  P.,  K.CM.a.,  Goverrment  House,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
1904     tRoDQJSK,  Major  Thomas  Henderson,  D.S.O.,  The  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony. 
1896     t^oE,  Augustus  S.,  Police  Magistrate,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
1896     Rob,  Frederick  W.,  19  Herbert  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1906     Roe,  John  Blakemore,  Tasmanian  Club,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1884  Rogers,  Henrt  Adams,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1900  tRoLES,  F.  Crosbib,  **  limes"  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1894  RoLT,  Frank  Wabdlaw,  P.O.  Box  1109,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

1906  RoNALDsoN,  Geoboe  Scott,  Diamond  Market,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1908  Booth,  Edward,  MX. A.,  P.O.  Box  208,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1902  Roper,  Henry  Basil,  I.S.O.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1906  Rosa,  John  Cornelius,  Harrismith,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1883  fl^osADO,  Hon.  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1901  Rose-Innes,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  Pretoria, 

Transvaal. 

1907  Rosen,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  1647,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1906     fRosBTTENSTEiN,    Albbbt    V.,    J.P.,     P.O.    Box    741,    Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
1896     tKoSBTTENSTKiN,  Max,  P.O.  Box  49,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1890  BosBWARNB,  D.  D.,  cfo  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
1906     Ross,  Alexander  C,  M.P.,  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

1898  Ross,  Alexander  Carnegie,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 

Republic. 

1899  Ross,  Albxandeb  J.,  Messrs.  Sharpe,  Ross,  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 
1906     Ross,  Charles,  Barrister- at-Law,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1886  t^ss,  Hon.  John  K.  M.,  M.E.C.  (Barrister-at-Law),  Collector  of  Customs, 

Suva,  Fiji  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
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J899  Robs,  Keoimau)  J.  B,,  Police  Magistrate,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1883  Ro88y  Hon.  William,  M.L.C ,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1 89 2  t R<^ss,  William,  P.  0  Box  161,  Johannesburg,  Tra/nsvaal. 

1904  Ross,  Wm.  Alston,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
1887  RoTHB,  Waldbmab  H.,  cIo  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Lim,,  Sydney,  Neu- 

South  Wales. 

1902  Rousseau,  Jambs  T.,  M.A.,  Warden  and  Stiptndary  Justice,  Tobago,  West 

Indies. 

19u7  RouTH,  Oaftain  Rboinald  L.,  Calabar.  Southern  Nigeria, 

1905  RouTLEDGB,  Alfrbd  Willlam,  Jesselton,  British  North  Borneo. 
1900  Ro^,.THB  Rajah  A.  V.  Jugoa,  Vizagapatam,  Madras. 

1891  Rowan,  Andbhv,  404  Collins  Street,  Metboume,  Victoria. 

1904  Rowbotham,  H.  J.,  P.O.  Box  72,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1906  Rot,  Thomas  J.,  Demerara  BaUwoys,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1891  RoicB,  G.  H.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 

1892  t^TCB,  William,  P.O.  Box  2327,  Johannesburg,  Transmal. 
)88&  RoTLB,  Chablbs  John,  5  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1882  Rumsey,  Commandbr  R.  Murray,  R.N.,  I.S.O. 

1902  RuNciMAN,  William,  M.L.A.,  Simons  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  Russell,  Andrew  H.,  Tunanui,  Hastings,  New  Zealand, 

1877  Russell,  Arthur  E.,  Te  Matai,  Palmerdton  North,  New  Zealand. 

1898  RussBLL,  Charles  W.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Victoria 

1902  RussBi.L,  Rokkrt,  I.S.O.,  LL.D,,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1877  Russell,  Hon.  Sir  William  R.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxm^e,  Napier,  New  Zealmd. 

1906  Russouw,  J.  W.  H.,  Marine  Hotel,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Colony. 

]  906  Rust,  Randolph,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

1889  tRuTHBRFOJBD,  ARTHUR  F.  B.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transtfaal. 

1903  Ryan,  Charles  G.,  St.  Clair,  Talawakele,  Ceylon. 

1908  Ryan,  James,  J.P.,  Bonavista,  Neufoundland. 


1906     Sach,  Rojjebt,  Gddjields  Corporation,  Kumassi,  Ashanii,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1896     tSACHS,  Leo  Ferdinand,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1881     tSACHSE,  Charles,  Wall  Strasse  5/8,  Berlin,  Germany. 

1890     fSA^CitB,  Simon,  P.O.  Box  124,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1901.     tSABOEBT,  Frederick  A.,  P,0,  Box  8,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

1883     St  Legbr,  Fbbdbrick  Luke,  66  St.  Georges  St.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cohmu. 

1886     Salaman,  Frederick  N.,  60  University  Place,  New  York,  U  S.A. 

1904     Salter,  Thomas,  Brynallt,  Hunters  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  and 

Auslrcdasian  Club. 
1903     ISamubl,  Oliybr,  Barrister-at-taw,  New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand, 
19('7     Samut,  Lt.-Colonel  Achilles,  C.M.G.,  46  Strada  Ittorri,  Sliema,  Malta, 
1892     Sanderson,  Charles E.  F.,  O.E.,  Messrs,  Riley,  Hargreaves  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 
1900     Sandbb^n,  Edward  Murray,  Glenboig,  Strdthclyde,  Barbados, 
1900     SANDBRbON,  I{arrt,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 
1903     fSANDOVBR,  Alfred,  Claremont,  Western  Australia. 

1900  tSANDY,  Jambs  M.,  Blenheim,  Queen  St.,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

1901  Saner,  Charles  B.,   Turf  Mines,  Ltd.,  P.O.  B'»x  6887,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 


Year  of 
BtoctioD. 
1889 
190ii 
1876 
1902 
1903 
1896 

1893 
1901 

1893 

1891 

1902 
1903 

1895 

1897 
1902 
1906 
1884 
1900 
1904 

1888 
1889 
1878 
1897 

1898 
1896 
1905 
1902 

1895 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1876 
1903 
1901 

1901 

1906 
1903 
1907 
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Saram,  F.  J.  DB,  J.  P.,  Proctor,  Supreme  Court,  Colomho,  Ceylon. 
fSABOANT,  E.  B.,  Maseru,  Basutoland,  South  Africa, 
fSABJKAHT,  Hbnbt,  FordeU  House,  Wangawui,  New  Zealand. 
Sassb,  a.  R.  Or.,  cjo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Saun7>bbs,  Arthur  R.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.8.E ,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
fSAUNDBRS,  Hon.  Sir  Charlbs  J.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  Chief  Magistrate  and 

Civil  Cfmmissumer,  Eshowo,  Natal. 
Sauhders,  Kdward,  Tongaat,  Natal. 
Saunders,  Major  Frederick  A.,  F.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Lancing 

House,  Grrahamstown,  Cape  Cttlony  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
Saunders,  Hon.  Hbnrt  J.,  A.M.ln8t.C.E.,   Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
f Saunders,  John  H.,  M.6.,  M.R.C.S.,  c/o  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Saundbbs,  Philip,  P,0,  Box  1P6S,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Sayaqb,  Gabriel  H  ,  Barrister-at-LaWy  Sunnyside,  Cape  Coas\  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
Saville-Kent,   William,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,   Weld    Club,    Perth,    Western 

Australia. 
tSAW,  Wiluam  a.,  Land  Titles  Office,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
f  Scabr,  Valentine  £.,  Eldorado  Gold  Mine,  Lomagunda,  Rhodesia, 
fSAWBRTHAL,  Hbnbt,  Stdisbury,  Rhodesia. 

fScANLEN,  Hon.  Sir  Thobias,  K.C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia 
Scheidel,  Augustr,  Ph.I).,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tScHiERHOUT,  Michael  J.,  Bay  View,  Bellevue  Road,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
Schcbfs,  Max,  Tete,  vid  Kilimane,  Fast  Africa. 
fScHOLEFTELD,  Waltbr  H.,  Part  EHieahcth,  Cape  Colony. 
ScHOOLES,  His  Honour  Sir  Hbnrt  R.  Pipon,  Chief  Justice,  Gibraltar. 
ScHREiNER,  Hon.  William  P.,  C.M.G.,  K.C.,  ML. A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 
ScHULLER,  Oscar  H.,  P.  0.  Box  4427,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fScHULz,  J.  A.  AuREL,  M.D.,  Stamford  HiU  Road,  Durf^an,  Natal. 
f Sconce,  Herbert  W.,  Inspector  of  St/tools,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
tSct^TT,  Arthur  Eldon,  M.R.C.S.,   L.R.C.P.,  cjo   SociHi  du  BihSra, 

Alexandria,  Egypt. 
ScoTT,  Charles,  P.O.  Box  845,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
ScolT,  Edward  J.,  Turf  CM,  Cairo,  Egy^4. 
Scorr,  Elgin,  Cuyo  1222,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
fSooTT,  Georor,  P.O.  Box  250,  Bloemfonlein,  Orange  Rivrr  Colony. 
Scott,  Henry,  J. P..  Eagle  Chambers,  Pirie Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
ScoTT,  fI«»N.  IJrnrt  Milnr,  M.L.C.,  Eldon  Chambers,  Suva.,  Fiji. 
Scott,    Sir   James    Gho.,    K.C.I.E.,   Taunggyi,  Southern   Shan  States, 

Bvrmn. 
Scott,    Percy  G.,   C.E.,   cjo    Public    Works    Department,  Secretariat, 

Rangoon,  Burma. 
Scott,  Samuel  Tulloch,  Launceaton,  Tasmania. 
Scott,  William  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 
Scott  Atkinson,  Richard,  Postmaster- General,  Jesse/ton,  Britigh  North 
Borneo. 
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1908     ScBOGGS,  LiBUT.  Habold  C,  B.N.  (retired),  Harbour  Master,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius, 

1901      ScRUBTy  Oharlbs  B.,  District  CommissianeTf  Lagos,  SofUhern  Nigeria. 

1 90  3       fSCBUBT,  F.  SUTHRBLAND,  B. A. 

1901     Sbablb,  JAMBSy  M.L.A.,  Port  Mizaheth,  €a^  Colony. 

1893     Sj&ayixl,  Cbcil  Euot,  P.O.Box  295,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1901  Sbdobfisld,  Abthub  E  ,  Seynumr,  Victoria, 

1908     SsBHOFF,  Adolph,  P.O.  Box  47,  Krugersdorp,  Tratisvaal, 

1906       fSsLBOBKB,     M.E.    THE  Rt.   HoN.    THB  EjiXL  OF,   Q^.C.M^O.,    G^tWflMMM^ 

House,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1903     Selmbs,  Hbnrt  P.,  JJP.,  Bulawayo^  Rhodesia, 
1898     Sbniob,  Bbbnabd,  I.S.O.,  Colonial  Auditor,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1900  fSBBBUBiBB,  Louis  C,  cfo  Getieral  Estate  and  Orphan  Chamber,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1902  Sbth,  Abathoon,  I.S.O.,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Hong  Kong, 
1906   .  Seth-Smith,  Wai^tbb,  Ifgapara,  Oanuiru,  New  Zealand, 

1898     Sbyhbit,  Ciatjd,  Civil  Service,  Kuaia  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Federated  Malay 
States, 

1906  Shand,  Chables  Fabquhab,  Moka,  Mauritius. 

1907  Shabpb,  £lifhalbt  £.,  Barrisier'at-Law,  144  Roslyn  Road,  Winnipeg, 

Canada. 

1901  Shabp,  J.  W. 

1901  Sbabfb,  H.E.  Sib  Alfred,  K.C.M.Gm  G.B.,  Zomba,  Nyasaland. 

1902  Shattghmbsst,  Sib  Thomas   G.,    K.C.y.O.,   Canadian  Pacific   RaUwoy, 

Montreal,  Canada, 

1903  fSHAw,  Chables  Courtekay,  Government  House,  Bloem  ontein,  Orange 

River  Colony. 
1902     Sha-we,  Hbnbt  B.,  Assistant   Under  Colonial  Sec.,  Cape  Town,   Cape 

Colony. 
1898     Shrabd,    Abraham,  c/o    Messrs.  Bewick,   Moreing  ^    Co,^  Melbourne, 

Victoria. 

1905  Shbffibld,  Octa^ius  B.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  India,  Calcutta. 

1906  Shbldoic,  Thomas,  Paarl,  Cope  Colony. 

1907  Shbnnan,  Watson,  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1885     fSHiBiTOir,  EdwarD;  JP.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
1884     fSHENTOir,  Hon.  Sir  Georob,  J.P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia, 

1880  fSHEPHBRD,  Jambs,  P,0,  Box  518,  JohannMburg,  Transvaal. 

1907  Shbpley,  George  F.,  K.C.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1908  Shebiff,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Percy  M.  C,  ^,  Lucia,   West 

Indies, 

1904  Shillinoton,  Tom,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

1881  fSHiRLBY,  Hon.  Leicestbr  C,  Hyde  Hall,  Clarke  Toum  P.O.,  Jamaioa. 
1897     Sholl,  Bobert  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1908  tSnooBRiDGE,  Robert  W.  G.,  J.P.,  Valleyfield,  New  Norfolk^  Tasmania. 

1904  Shorbs,  John  W.,  C.M.G.,  M.In8t.C  £.,  Engineer-in- Chief,  Government 

Railways,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1 904  t^HORT,  Louis  W.,  1 8  Kock  Street,  Jouhert  Parky  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1902  tSuRAGER,  Isaac,  38  Dalhousie  Square  West,  Calcutta, 

1902  Skbagbr,  James. 

1884  Shrimpton,  Walter,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 


7earof 


1902 
1903 
1903 
1899 
1894 
1882 
1904 
1893 
1907 
1884 
1897 

1890 

1892 
1904 
1905 
1901 
1902 
1896 

1902 
1894 

1905 
1905 
1891 
1903 
1906 
1904 
1903 
1898 
1883 
1902 
1908 

1894 
1882 
1904 
1899 
1905 
1908 
1904 
1888 
1899 
1888 

1884 
1902 
1901 
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fSiBDLB,  Otto,  P.O.  Box  31,  Durban,  Natal, 

SiFTON,  Hon.  Clifford,  K.C,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

fSiLBBRBAiTBB,  Chablbs  F.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Col<my, 

fSiMiciNS,  Edward,  Whitecliff,  Greytown,  Natal. 

Simmons,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  8t.  Vincent,  West  Indie9. 

f Simpson,  G.  Morris,  Australian  dub,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

f  Simpson,  Richard  M.,  Phcenix  Assurance  Co.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Simpson,  Robbrt  M.,  M.D.,  456  Main  Street^  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Sims,  Arthur,  143  Hereford  Street,  Ckristchurch,  New  Zealand. 

SiMSON,  R.  J.  P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melhoume,  Victoria. 

SiNCSKLBR,  Edward  Gr.,  Police  Magistrate,  Gibbes  Plantation,  St.  Peter, 
Barbados  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

Sinclair-Stsyiinson,  Sir  Edmond,  M.D.,  StrathaUan  House,  Rondeboseht 
Ca/pe  Colony. 

Skbrman,  Sidnbt,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Marion,  Rangitikei,  New  Zealand. 

fSKBRR&TT,  Oharlis  P.,  BoTrister-ot-Law,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Sketchuet,  Hbnrt  Cr.,  MJnstC.E. 

fSLACK,  William  J.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

fSLiNGBR,  David  L.,  Green  HiU,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 

Slolbt,  Hbrbert  C,  C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Maseru,  Basutoland,  South 
Africa. 

Small,  John  D.,  L.R.C.S.,  L.S.A, 

»MALL,  John  T.,  K.C,  24  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

Smallwood,  Hbnry  a..  Treasurer^  St,  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

fSMiTH,  Alfrbd,  Pacific  Cahle  Board,  Fanning  Island. 

Smith,  Profbssor  Alfrbd  Mica,  BaUarat,  Victoria. 

Smith,  Arthur  Ashdown,  P.O.  Box  141,  Durban,  Natal. 

Smith,  Charlbs  A.,  Harbour  Board,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Smith,  Charlbs  H.,  33  Eleanor  Street,  Troyeville,  Johannesburg,  Transtfoal. 

Smith,  Charlbs  H.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  The  Gables,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

Smith,  Colin,  17  Bayswater  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

fSMiTH,  Sir  Edwin  Thomas,  K.CJd.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Smith,  F.  B.,  Agricultural-  Department,  Pretoria,  Transvaal^ 

Smith,  Hon.  Fbbous  Jaoo,  M.Ij.C.,  Hawthorne,  Baihurst,  New '  South 
Wales. 

Smith,  F.  Calbt,  Yalumba,  Angaston,  South  Australia. 

Smith,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  Francis,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

f Smith,  Captain  Gborob,  A.G.A.,  Thursday  Island,  via  Queensland, 

Smith,  Hon.  Qeoroe,  M.L.C.,  Registrar- General,  Nicosia,  Cypus, 

Smith,  Gborob  Douglas,  C.M.G.,  The  Treasury,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

Smith,  Hon.  George  John,  M.L.C.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Smith,  H.  Jasper,  P.O.  Box  1006,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

fSMiTH,  Henry  Flbsher,  Gordon  Brook,  Qrajton,  New  South  Wales. 

Smith,  Hbnrt  Havblock,  Homtdale,  Springwood,  New  South  Wales. 

fSMiTH,  H.  G.  Seth,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Correspond- 
ing Secretary). 

•fSMiTH,  Jambs  Carmichabl,  Post  Office,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

fSMiTH,  John  Clifford,  Mooroolbark  Park,  Lilydale,  Victoria. 

Smith,  Laurence,  The  Treasury,  Z&mba,  Nyasaland. 
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Year  of 
BleoUon. 

1902 

1894 

1882 

1889 

1904 

1904 

1898 

1887 

1895 

1895 

1906 

1894 

1903 

1906 
1885 

1898 
1901 
1897 

1902 
1889 
1886 
1903 

1899 

1896 
1883 
1894 
188.8 
1892 
1897 
1893 
1905 

1904 
1902 
190$ 
1904 
1896 
1905 
1904 
1908 
1881 

1905 
1905 


Roijai  Colonial  Ivsiituie, 

Smith,  Phofessob  R.  Nkil,  The  UniverHttfy  Hohart,  Tasmania, 

fSMTTH,  RoBKBT  Grmmri^l,  Union  Cluhy  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Smith,  Robert  Murray,  C.M.G.,  Bepton,  Toorak  Bd.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Smith,  R.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 

f Smith,  Sydney,  F.R.G.S.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 

Smith,  Thomas,  Kroonstad  District,  Orange  Biver  Colony, 

fSMiTH,  William,  Salisbury  Club,  Bhodesia, 

fSMiTH,  William,  Water  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

Smith,  W.  B.,  Bailway  Department,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

fSMiTH,  Wm.  Edwards,  M.R.  A.C.,  P.  O,  Box  1 330,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Smith,  Wm.  Ferguson,  Bhodesian  Club,  Buhwayo,  Bhodesia. 

Smith,  His  Grace  Wm.   Saumarez,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 

Greenknowe,  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Smithbbs,  Henbt,  Messrs.  J.  Bobertson  ^  Co.,  P.O.  Box  279,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
Smithson,  3amuel  F.,  Barrister- at-Law,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
fSMUTs,  C.  Pbteb,  M.B.,   C.M.(Edin.),    cjo  South  African  Association, 

6  Church  Square,  Cape  Town,Cape  Colony. 
Smuts,  Johannes,  I.S.O.,  Deeds  Office,  Pretoria,  TVansvaal. 
Smuts,  Louis  B.,  Civil  Service  Clvb,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Smyth,    Herbert     Wabington,    M.A.,    F.G.S.,    Mines    Department, 

Johannetburg,  Transvaal. 
Smyth,  J.  W.,  New  Clvb,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Snbll,  Edwabd,  P.O.Box  235,  Durban,  Natal. 
Snowdbn,  Sir  Arthur,  438  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

Solomon,   Hon.   Edwabd    P.,   M.L.A.,  P,0,  Box    424,  Johannesburg, 
TVa7isvaal. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Elias,  J.P.,  Ocean  View,  Beaconsfield,  Fremantle,  Western 
Australia. 

f Solomon,  Harby,  M.L.A  ,  P.O.  Box  1388,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Solomon,  Hon.  Justice  Sir  William  Hbnby,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

fSoMEBSET,  Edmund  T.,  P.O.  Box  43,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

f Somershibld,  Oscab,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

SoMEBYiLLE,  FREDERICK  G.,  8  Change  Alley,  Singapore. 

Sonnenberg,  Charles,  P,0.  Box  1311,  Cape  Town,  Gape  Colony, 

Southey,  Charles,  C.M.G.,  Culmstock,  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony, 

SowDEN,  William  J.,  J.P.,  Park   Terrace,  Eastwood,  Adelaide,   South 
Australia. 

Spark,  William  Staley,  306  Manning  Chambers,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Spabks,  Harry,  Calthorpe  Hall,  Sydenham,  Durbati,  Natal. 

Spekb,  Augustus  Grant,  Assistant  Collector,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

Spence,  Frank,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Navua,  Fiji, 

fSpENCE,  Robert  H.,  P.  0.  Box  564,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Spencer,  Harold,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 

Sperling,  Frederick  H.  E.,  Maiang,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  Slates. 

Spon,  John,  P.O.  Box  3664,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Sprigg,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  -J.  Gordon,  G.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

Sprioo,  W.  Gordo y,  Y.M.C. A.,  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Springorum,  W  ,  P.O.  Box  43,  Dundee,  Natal. 


7earof 
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1902 

1896 

1881 

1907 
1907 
1802 
1907 
1882 

1894 
1905 

1907 
1904 

1895 

1905 
1908 
1904 
1888 
1904 
1887 
1905 
1887 

1902 

1905 

1883 
1896 
1907 
4883 
1899 
1896 
1908 
1888 
1897 

1908 
1895 
1905 
1903 
1908 

1996 
1905 
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SpROUUi,  Peect  J.,  B.A.,  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor,  Straits  Settlements, 
Sfurribb,    Alfbbd    H.,    L.R.C.P.,    Prison    Island    Sanitary    Statiout 

Zanzibar, 
fSxAiiLBS,  HsNBT  L.,  M.InstC.B  ,  c/o  Chief  Engineer  of  Railways,  Cape 

Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
Stallabd,  Charles  F.,  P.O,  Box  5156,  Johanneslmrg^  Transvaal, 
Stanford,  J.  Hbnrt,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
fSTAMunr,  Arthur,  Middelburg,  Transvaal. 
Stanley,  Captain  William  BLAKENBr,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
Stanlst,  HsifRT  C.  M.In6t.C.E.y  23  Eoyal  Chambers,  Hunter  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Walts. 
Stanley,  Joseph  Henry,  Eton  Vale,  Camhooya,  Quetnsland, 
fSTAYT,  William,  Danebury,    Terrace  Road,  Bertrams,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Steadman,  Vincent,  Vindobona,  Orange  Grove  Road,  Singapore. 
STKBOMANy  Mark   Crombib,  c/o  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Sultpond,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
Stephen,  Sir  Henry,  cjo  E,  ir.  Dawes,  Elaq.,  28  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Stephens,  Wm.  Francis,  Mahi,  Seychelles. 
Stephenson,  Artuub,  Livingstone,  North  Western  Rhodesia, 
Stevens,  Charles,  SchUttes  Draai,  FieJcsbwrg,  Orange  River  Colony, 
fSrvYENS,  Daniel  C,  F.B.6.S.y  City  Cluh,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Stevens,  Ernest  G.,  C.E.,  Engineer  of  Roads,  Lagos,  Southern  Sigeria, 
fSTEYENS,  Frank,  C.Qff.G.,  389  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
Stevens,  Frederick,  Scottsfontein,  Highlands,  Natal. 
fSrEVENS,  HiLDEBRAND    W.  H.,  Hamertou,  Kangaroo  Point,  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
Stevens,  Percival,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Public  Works  Departme^U,  Port  of 

Spain,  Trinidad, 
fSTEVENsoH,  Francis  J.,   "  CiHl  #  Military  Gazette "   Office,  Lahore, 

India. 
Stevenson,  John,  Q^€ensland  dub,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Stevenson,  Thomas,  P.O,  Box  4ll,Por^  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Ste^abd-Evans,  William,  Tke  Club,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Stewabt,  Edward  C,  P.O,  Box  193,  Auckland,  Ntw  Zealand. 
Stewart,  Gershqai,  Messrs.  Stewart  Bros.,  Hong  Kong, 
Stewart,  Jamks,  MJn8t.C.E.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Stewart,  John  Chbapb,  Eiffel  Blue  Mine,  Gatooma,  RhodeMa. 
fSTEWABT,  McLbod,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
JStewart.    Thomas,    M.B.,   CM.,   P.O,   Box  88,   Salisbury,   Rhodesia 

{Correspotiding  Secretary). 
Stewart,  Thomas,  St.  George* s  Chambers,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fSTEYTLER,  Hbnry  db  Villiers,  P.O.  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Stibton,  Pebcy  Ernest,  Moree,  New  South  Wales. 
Stobabt  St.  Clair  E.  M.,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria. 
Stock,   William   F,   J.P.,    217    South   Terrace  East,   Adelaide.   South 

Australia, 
fSTOEHR,  Frederick  0.,  M.B.,  Kansanshi,  North-  Western  Rhodesia, 
Stokes,  Frederick  W.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

q3 
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889  fSroKBS;  Stephen,  Park  Road,  Kimbetiey,  Cape  Colony. 

896  SroJXByRAVSYfP.O,  Box  Z2\7,Johanneaburff,  Transvaal, 
889  SroNB,  Hbkbt,  Montacute,  Evelyn  Scrubj  Herbertofif  Queensland, 

900  Stone,  Saiiuel,  P.O.  Box  234,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

897  f  Stonestbeet,  George  D. 

902  Stopfosd,  The  Hon.  Jambs  Eichabd  N. 
904  Stouohton,  William  A.,  RosenroU,  Alberta,  Canada, 

903  Stbachan,  John,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

901  Stbanack,  Mobris  Wm.,  820  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

892  Stbanack,  William,  320  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

895  fSTBEBT,  Alfbed  B.,  Union  Club,  Sydney^  New  South  Wales. 
884  fSTBiCKLAND,  H.E.  SiB  Gbbald,  K.C.M.G.,  Chvemment  House,  Hubart, 

Tasmania, 

908  Stbombom,  W.  E.  S.,  Board  of  Trade,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

897  fSTBONG,  Edoab  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  P,0.  Box  193,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
894  t^TBUBEN,  ^THUB  M.  A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Irrigation  Department,  Pretoria, 

Transvaal, 

903  fSTBUBEN,  Chablbs  E.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Strubenheim,  Rose- 
bank,  Cape  Colony, 

880  tSTBTJBBN,  H.  W.,  J.P.,  Strubenheim,  Rosebank,  Cape  Colony. 

903  IStbubbn,  Robert  H.,  TafeXberg  HaU,  Middelbury,  Cape  Colony, 
900  tSTUABT,  Alan  L.  C,  LL.D.,  District  Judge,  Papho,  Cyprus, 
907  SruABT,  Hon.  Frank,  M.L.C.,  252  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
894  fSruABT,  James,  Ingtoavuma,  via  Eshowe,  Natal. 

906  Stubbs,  Wm.  Walteb,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Southern  Nigeria, 

899  fSTucKE,  W.  H.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Box  2271,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

894  STtJCKEY,  Leonabd  C,  The  Copiapo  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.y  Copiapo,  Chile, 

South  America, 

883  fSTupHOLME,  John,  Coldstream,  Hinds,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand, 

902  fSruDHOLME,  Joseph  F.,  Ruanui,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
889  Sturdbb,  H.  King,  240  State  Street,  Albany,  U.S.A. 

898  Sutherland,  M.  T.,  Warmbad,  German  South  West  Africa  (via  Steinkop), 

904  f Sutton,  Charles  W.  M.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
889  Sutton,  Hon.  Sib  Geobge  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Fair  FeU,  Howick,  Natal. 

896  Swabt,  The  Rt.  Rev.  WiIliam  P.,   D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados, 
Bishopscourt,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 

881  fSwAN,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Robebt  A.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

905  SwANSON,  William  G.,  P.O.  Box  220, Bulawca/o,  Rhodesia, 
891  SwATNE,  Chablbs  R.,  C.M.G. 

884  SwAYNE,  Joseph  Quicke,  Mullens  River,  British  Honduras. 

897  SwoBD,  Thomas  S.,  Land  Court,  Brisbane,  Queendand. 
881  fSYMON,  Sbnatob  Hon.  Sib  Josiah  Henbt,  E.C.M.G.,   E.G.,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia, 

885  fSYMONs,  David,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

893  Stmonds,  Henbt,  M.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 


901      Tainton,  John  Warwick,  Advocate,  233  Church  Street,  Maritgburg,  Natal, 

901      Tambaci,  C,  C.  lambaci  #  Cie.,  Marseilles, 

908     Tamplin,  Ebnest  H.,  Athenmim  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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1888     fTAMPLiK,  Lt.-Colonbl  Hbbbbbt  T.,  K.C,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1908     Tancock,  J.  L.,  AllakoUa  Estate,  MadulkelU,  CeyUm. 
1902     tTANNAHiix,  Thomas  F.,  M.D.,  Qiieemtoum,  Cape  Colony, 
1877     fTANNBB,  Thomas,  Riversleaf  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1906  Tammbb,  Wm.    Hugh,    P.A.S.I.,  Public    Works   Department,    Nairobi, 

British  East  Africa. 
1897     Tannock,   John  P.,    M.B.,  CM.,   Park   Avenue,  East   London,   Cape 

Colony. 
1904     Taschbbbau,  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Hikbi  £.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
1883     Tapscott,  Gjsobob  A.  M.,  U  Park  Road,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  Tarbamt,  Humfhbet  N.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

1904     Tatham,  Basil  St.  John,  c/o  African  Mines  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Johannes- 
burg", Transvaal* 
1904     Tatham  Chablbs,  J.P.,  Greytown,  Natal. 

1894  Tatham,  Fbbdkbio  Spbwcb,  K.C,  M.L.A.,  7  TinUter  Street,  MarUtbwrg, 

Natal. 

1 895  Tatham,  Gbobob  Fbbdbbick,  J. P.,  Ladysmith,  Natal 

1895  Tatham,  Ralph  H.,  39  Koenig's  Buildings,  Esplanade,  Durban,  Natal. 

1904  Tavkbnbb,  Hon.  John  W.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1902  fTATLOB,  Adolfhus  J.,  Arthursleigh,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1897  Tatlob,  Hebbbbt  J.,  Chief  Native  Commissioner,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1898  fPATLOB,  J.  HowABD,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1899  Tatlob,  John,  I%e  Prison,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1882  f  Tatlob,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1901  Tatlob,  William,  Hong  Kong  (M),  Hong  Kong. 

1883  Tattob,  Hon.  W.  F.,  MX.C,  M.D.,  8  Wharf  Street,  Brisbane,  QueenOand 

{Corresponding  Secretary). 

1902  fTATLOB,  William  Ibwin,  M.D.,  M.R.CS.,  Government  Medical  Officer, 

Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1900  Tatlob,  William  L.,  Kilham  P.O.,  Alberta,  Canada. 

1890  Tatlob,  Sib  William  T.,  K.CM.a.,  Resident- 6hneral  F.M.S.,  Carcosa, 
Selangor,  Federated  Malay  States  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1898  Tbecb,  Richabd,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

1904  Tbnnant,  David,  J.P.,  Aitomey-at-Law,  P.O.  Box  232,  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Colony. 

1904     tTBNNANT,  Hbbculbs,  CM.G.,  Law  Department,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1883  Tbschemakeb,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

1 884  Tbschbmakbb-Shutb,  Chablbs  db  Y.,  Avondale  Station,  Renwick,  Mar 

borough.  New  Zealand. 
1897.     ♦Thbal,  Gbobob  M'Call,  LL.D.,  P.O.,  Kenilworth,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

1903  fTHBOMiN,  Dayid  E..  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1897     Thbophilus,  David,  P.O.  Box  72,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  Thiselton,  Albbbt  £.,  P.O.  Box  986,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1901  fTnoMAS,  Chablbs  C,  Government  Surveyor,  P.O.  Box  64,  Bethlehem, 

Orange  River  Colony. 
1897     Thomas,  Edwabd  H.  L.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 
1886     tTHOMAs.  Hon.  James  J.,  C.M.G.,  MX.C,  WUberforce  House,  Gloucester 

Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
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1884 
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t Thomas,  J.  Edwin,  Cavendish  Chambers^  GrenfeU  Street,  Adelaide^  South 

AtMtralia  (  Corresponding  Secretary), 
Thomas,  Hon.  John  H.,  M.L  C  ,  J.P.,  LttUe  East  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Leone. 
Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonaga'la,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 
Thomas,    Kobebt    Kyffin,    Brovgham   Place j    North  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
fTHOMASSBT/  Hans  P.,  Cascade  Estate,  Mahe,  Seyt^helles. 
Thompson,  FbSd  A.  H.,  Chvrlotte  St'-eet,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Thompson,  Hemby  N.,  Forest*  iJepartment,  CaJUibar,  Southera  Nigeria. 
Thompson,  Max  G.  C,  George  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.' 
Thompson,  T.  A.,  Registrar  of  the  Courts,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Thompson,  ^on.  William  A.,  Treasurer,  Stanley,  Falkland  Idands. 
fTHoMPsoN,  William  J.,  J.P.,  Verulam,  Natal. 
Thompstone,  Sydney  W.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S.,  ¥.11.0. P.,  Principal  Medical 

Officer,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria. 
Thomson,  Alpin  F.,   Works  and   Railway  DepartmefU,   Perth,    Western 

Australia. 
fTnoMsoN,  Abthub  H. 
Thomson,  Geoboe  Watt,  San  Francisco  del   Oro  Mine,  Apartado   48, 

Parral,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
IThomson,  Hon.  Buoald,  M.P.,  Wyreepi,  Milson^s  Point,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
Thomson,  John  Ebskinb,  M  B.,  CM.,  Perth  Club,  Western  Australia. 
Thomson,  Thomas  D.,  Middelburg,  Cape  Colony. 

Thomson,  Wm.  Bubns,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Harrismith,  Orange  Riwr  Colony. 
f  Thomson,  William  Chablbs,  P.O.  Box  676,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
Thobnb,  Thomas  Lane,    Attomey-at-Law,  20  Bureau  Street,  Pretoria, 

IVansvaal. 
f  Thobne,  William  J.,  cjo  Messrs.  Stuttaford  ^  Co.  Adderley  Street,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Thobnes,  Joseph,  83  Queen  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
l*HOBNTON,  Hon.  Mb.  Justioh  S.  Lesub,  Petiang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Thohkton,  Thomas,  Messrs.  Krisehe  ^  Co.,  P.O.  Box  220,  Santos,  Brazil. 
f  Thobnton,  William,  Maungakawa,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Thobpb,  Hedijsy  W.,  The  Treasury,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 
Thynne,  Hon.  Andbsw  J.,  M.L.C.,   A.M.P.   Chambers,   Queen  Street, 

Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Thwaits,  James  A.,  M.B.,-C.M.,  P.O.  Box  \^H,  Johannesburg,  Transwuil 
Tiffin,  Chbistopheb  H.,  Qaeenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Todd,  Sib  Chables,  E.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  Tolhubst,  Geobob  E.,  Grant  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fToLL,  Benjamin,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

Tolland,  Jamks  Pulteney,  C.E.,  Survey  Department,  Entebbe,  Uganda 
Toooood,   John  P.,   do    Messrs.    Carson,  Hutcheon    ^   MaoNaughtan, 

National  Trust  Block,  Sa!>kafoon  Sask,  Canada. 
fTopp,  James,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 
TouLMiN,  fIvELTN   M.   0.,   121    San    Martin,    Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 

Bepublic. 
fTBAYEBS,  Benjamin,  District  Commissioner,  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 
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1893     tTRAVEHS,  E.  A.  O.,  M.R.C.S.,  State  Surgeon,  Kftala  Lvmpor,  Federated 

Malay  States, 
1903     fTfiAVEBS,  John  Edmund  de  la  Coub,  PUgriim*  Rest,  TratuvaaL 
1888     f^^REOABTHBN,  Wm.  Coulson,  The  Hermitage,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
1908     Trelairtny,  Edward,  P.  #  0.  S,  N,  Co.,  32   Bridge  Stteet,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
1903     Trembhrnr,  Captain  A.  J.  N.,  F.E.G.S.y  Police  Department,  Zungeru, 

Northern  Nigeria, 
1906     fTBEDSCH,  John  B.,  M.R.C.S.E,  L.R.C.P.,  Pacific  Cable  Board,  Fanning 

■    hland, 
1897     Tbicks,  Frbdebick  C,  Tahema,  Malvern  Road,  Armadale,  Melbourne ^ 

Victoria, 
1900     t^*™'^^^^''>  Norman  S.  P.,  A.M.lD8t.C.E.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
1884     t'^^^^^*  ^-  Howabd,  Solicitor,  Timaru,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

1899  Trtjdb,  F.  B.,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 

1902  TxTCRTEN,  Jose  G.,  P,0.  Box  84,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  Tdckkb,  G.  A.,  Mushroom  Valley,  Winburg,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1897  Tuckeb,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  J.,  M.P.,  St,  John,  New  Brunswick, 

1898  Tucker,  W.  J.  Sanobb,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  122,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1883  t^ucBJSB,  William  Kidoeb,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  P,0,  Box  9,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
1906     Tudor,  Hon.  Daniel  T.,  M.E.C,  Attorney- General,  St,  George's,  Grenada, 

1900  Tugman,  Herbert  St.  John,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1896     Tug-well,  Rt.  Ret.  Bishop  Hebbebt,  D.D.,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1883     TupPEB,  Rt.  Hon?  Sib  Chables,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
1896     t^UBLAND,  A.  DE  Sales. 

1898  fTuBNBULL,  Alexandeb  H.,  Elibank,  Wellington,  New  2kaland  (Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 
1906     Tubnbull,  Aubrey  M.  Dalway,  The  Treasury,  Zomba,  Nyasaland. 

1899  Tubnbull,  Robert  McGbegob,  Linburn  Station,  Otago,  New  Zealand 

1898  Tubnbull,  Robbbt  T.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1899  Tubnbull,  Thomas,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Wellington,  New  2^ealand. 

1905  TuBNER,  Alfbbd  G.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1906  fTimNEB,  Fbank,  P.O.  Box  639,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1882  fTuBNER,    Henby     Gyles,   Bundalohn,     Tennyson    Street,    St.    Kilda, 

Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1882  tTuBTON,  C.  D. 

1904  Tyabs,  George  P.,  P.  O,  Box  404,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1902  Tyndall,  Abthub,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 

1906  Tyssen,  Fbancis  D.,  Police  Department,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa, 

1881  t'''^^®^*  Captain  Thomas  G.,  Kimberley  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 


1897 
1902 
1889 

1904 
1899 
1002 


Udal,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  John  S.,  St,  John*s,  Antigua, 

Undkbdown,  Thomas  E. 

Underwood,  Edwabd  William,   TaUandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Haw-^ 

thorn,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Unwin,  ARTavRHknoJA}, Forests  Department,  Benin  City, Southern  Nigeria 
tUppLKBY,  John  G.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Port  KlizabUh,  Cape  Colony, 
TJsheb,  Hon.  Archibald  R.,  M  L.C,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
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1906     fVALLANCBT,  Wm.  Bbbtram,  JuntOT  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town^  Cape 

Colony, 
1906     YXmadbta,  RilMANJlTHAif,  Sukhosfan,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1908     Van  Alphen,  Johannes  G.  db  Labat,  B.A.,  Attorney- GeneroTs  Office, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1892     Van  Bobschotbn,  Johannes  G.,  P.O.  Box  611,  Pretoria,  Jhintvaal. 
1889     Van  Bbbda,  Sbbvaas,  HauptviUe,  Constantia  Road,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  Van  Ctjyebnbubo,  Majob  Hkctob,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1906     Vandblbub,  John  F.  B.,  3  Dineen  Building,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1904     Vandeb  Byl,  Chables  lb  F.,  68  St.  George* 8  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony^ 
1896     tVANDBB  Hoven,  H.  G.,  P.O.  Box  22,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1887     Van   dbb  Ribt,  Thomas  F.  B.,  Attomey-eU-Law,  Grahamstown,   Cape 

Colony. 
1903     Van  dbb  Spuy,  Siebbandt  J.,  Scandia,  Rosebank,  Cape  Colony. 

1 903  Van  Ebdbn,  Waltbb  C,  Supervisor  of  Customs,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1906     Van  Hbin,  Hbnby,  Winnebah,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1904  fVAN  HuLSTBYN,  SiB  WiLLiAM,   M  L.A.,  P.O.  Box  46,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
1886     Van  Rbnen,  Hbnby,  Interlaken,  KenUworth,  Cape  Colony. 
1884     Van-Sbndbn,  E.  W.,  Baffenscroft,  Walkerville,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1896     Van  Ulsbn,  Dibk,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1906     Vabtt,  Thomas  Boyd,  Biet  Vlei^  Natal. 
1899     fVASSALLO,  E.  C,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  18  Strada  Stretta,   Valletta, 

Malta. 
1899     Vautin,    H.    D.,    BeUevue   Gold  Mine,   Mount    Sir    Samuel,    Western 

Australia. 
1908     Vatasoub,  Henby  J).,  Ugbrooke  Station,  Blenheim,  New  Zealand. 
1883     fVBMB,  Chables  Euoenb,  Singapore. 

1 899     Vbbco,  Joseph  C,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  North  Terrace,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1886     f  Vebspbld,  Bibk,  J.P.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Riversdale,  Cape  Cdony. 

1901  fVicBEBS,  Albbbt,  dwl  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1896  fViGNB,  James  Talbot,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1889     f  Vincent,  Majob  William  Slade,  TownsvUle,  Queensland. 

1902  ViNTOENT,  Alwyn  J.,  Mossel  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  ViBET,  Hon.  A.  Pebcival,  Collector  of  Customs,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1903  ViscHEB,  Hans,  Assistant  Resident,  Muri  Province,  Northern  Nigeria. 

1897  Von  Stubmeb,  Spbnceb  W.,  P.O.  Box  1019,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1896     Vbbede,  Dibx  E.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 


1903  Wagebill,  Hebbebt  J.,  P.O.  Box  886,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1906  Waddbix,  Hon.  William  P.,  M.L.C.,  18  Collyer  Quay,  Singapore. 

1902  Wade,  Fbedebick  C,  KC,  P.O.  Box  416,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

1904  Wadman,  Reginald  F.  C,  Excise  Department,  Bassein,  Burma. 
1886  fWAiTE,  Pbteb,  Urrbrae,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1889  fWAKEFOBD,  Geobge  C,  Niekerk's  Rush,Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  Waldbon,  DebWbnt,  M.B.,  CM. 

1908  Waldbon,  Henby,  J.P.,  Beaver  Island,  Falkland  Islands.  r 

1903  Wale,  Wm.  C,  Government  Railway,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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1898  fW^uuiB,  A.  Blofield,  P.O.  Box  841,  Johannesburg,  TransmaL 
1902     f  Walkbb,  Alan  C,  Huonden,  Macquarie  Street,  Hobarty  Tasmania, 

1906  JWalkbr,  Abthub,  Ptiste  Restanie,  Abosso,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1908     Walkkb,  C.  Hamii.ton.  A.I.M.M. 

1899  tWALKBB,   Cecil,  Barrister-at-Law,  Lindifield,  Holebrook  Place,  Hobart, 

Tasmania. 

1893  fWALKBR,  Hon.  OtiLBa  F.,  J.F.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1900  t^ALKBB,  SsNATOB  HoN.  Jambs  T.,  109  Pitt  Strut,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
1891     fWALKSB,  R.  Lbslo,  Hobari,  Tasmania. 
1 883     f  Walkbb,  LuuT.-GoLomL  B.  S.  Fbowd,  C.M.G.,  Negri  Sembilan,  Federated 

Malay,  States. 
1882     Wall,  T.  A. 

1894  WALLAGBy  £i>wABD  Clbmbi«t,  Barranoos^  Portugal. 

1894     Wallacb,  Lawrbnce  A.,-  A.M.Inst.C.G.,  Fort  Jameson,   North-Eastem 
Rhodesia. 

1907  Wallace,  Stbwabt  G..  P.O.  Boa  95,  Vryheid,  Natal. 

1902  tWALLACE,  Sib  William,  K.C.M.G.,  Senior  Resident,  Zungeru,  Northern 

Nigeria  {Cforresponding  Secretary). 

1903  Wallbn,  Chabum  £.,  Oil  Springs,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1905  Wallbn,  Edwin  K.,  Grosny,  Terek  Province,  Russia. 

1901  Wallbn,  John  Hbnbt,  efo  Peruvian  Petroleum  Syndicate,  Lobitos,  Peru. 
1907     fWALLis,  Artbttb  H.,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand. 

1894     fWALLis^  The  Rt.  Rbv.  Fbbdebic,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Wellington, 

Bishopaeowrt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1896     Wallis,  Hbnbt  R.,  Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner,    Zomba,  Nyaea- 

land. 
1 00 1      Walpolb, R. H.,  Assuraneeand  IVust  Co.,  Ltd.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1889     t Walsh,  Albbbt,  P.O.  Box  39,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1900     Walsh,  ComiANDBB  J.  T.,  RN.R.,  1205  Dorchester  Street,  Montreal, 

Canada. 

1903  Walsh,  Fbank,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Camarvmn,  Cape  Colony. 

1906  Walton,  Qbobob  L.,  M.I.N.A.,  M.I.M.E.,  Marine  JDepartment,  Lagos, 

Southern  Nigeria. 
1881     fWANLiss,  Thomas  D.,  Ballarat,  Victoria. 
1879     Wabd,  Lieut.-Colonel  Hon.  Chablbs  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.P.C.,  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 

1907  Wabd,  Thomas  R.,  Commissioner  of  Lamls,  Sum,  Fiji. 
1873      Wabd,  William  Citbtis,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

1904  Warden,  William,  354  Calls  Cangallo,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 

1904  Wabdhop,  John  Glen,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1903  -fWARDBOP,  John  Nimmo,  F.R.G.S.,  Messrs.  Darby  ^   Co.,  Sandaian, 

British  North  Borneo. 

1885  Ware,  Jbbbt  George,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1879  fWARE,  John,  Tatyoon,  Yalla-^-Poora,  Victoria. 

1886  fWABE,  Joseph,  Minjah,  Carramnt,  Victoria. 

1880  fWABE,  J.  C,  YaUor^-Poora,  Victoria. 

1905  Ware,  William  Lawes,  Brougham  Place,  North  Adelaide,  SotUh  Australia. 

1904  Warliker,    Lieut. -Colonel    Damoder    P.,    ^^th    Camatic    Infantry, 

Aurungabad,  India. 
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1886  Warmjngton,  Arthur,  1459  Georgia  Street,  Vancouver^  British  Columbia. 

1882  fWARNBR,  Olivbr  W. 

1905      Waeben,  Noel  A.,  Customs  Departments  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1889  t^ATERHODSE,  ARTHUR,  10  Cowva  Chambers,  GrenfeU  Street,  Adeiaide, 

South  Australia. 
1903     fWATERHousB,  pRANk  S.,  Motigawhare,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
1902      Watkeys,  W.  D.  E.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1883  Watkins,  Arnold  H.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
1901      Watkiws,  Frank,  Nairobi,  Br-tish  Blast  Africa. 

1901  Watson,  Edwin  A.,  Pahang,  Federated  Malay  States, 

1887  t Watson,  H.  Eraser,  Rand  Clvb,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1886     fW^TSON,  T.  Tbnnant,  Govt,   Surveyor,  CivU  Service  Club,  Cape   Town, 

Cape  Colony, 
1908      fWATSON-TATLOR,  Wm.  Arthur,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

1895  fWATT,  Edward  J.,  Hastings,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand, 

1896  t Watts,  John  Whidborne,  Ivy,  Barberton,  Transvaal, 

1891  fWAY,  the  Et.  Hon.  Sir   Samuel   J.,  Babt.,    Chief  Justice,  Adelaide. 

South  Australia, 

1892  fWAYLAND,  Arthur  E.,  P.O,  Box  ^7 6\ ,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1893  Wayland,  Charles  Wm.  H.,  J.P.,  Lovedale,  Belmont,  Cape  Colony, 

1905  Weathbrbe,  Sir  Robert  L.,  Halifax,  Nov-i.  Scotia, 

1 906  t Weatherilt,  Henry  C,  Isfoo,  Lake  Ngami,  vid  Palapye  Road,  Bechuana- 

land  Protectorate. 

1 902  Webb,  Clement  D.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1903  ^EBB,  Leonard  F.,  6  Derby  Street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1903      Webb,  Percy  E.,  6  Derby  Street,  Chruttchuroh,  New  Zealand, 

1900  fWBBB,  EiCHARD  Capper,  J. P.,  Roto,  HUlston,  New  South  Wales. 

1890  Webber,  Lionel  H.,  P,0,  Box  164,  Germiston,  Transvaal, 

1901  Webber,  Reginald  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1906      Webber,  Walter  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  P,0,  Box  1088,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, 

1883  Webster,  Alexander  B.,  146  Mary  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1903     Webster,  G.  W.,  Assistant  Resident,  Keffi,  Nassarawa  Province,  Northern 
Nigeria, 

1897  fW^^STER,  H.  L.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

!904     JWbedon,  Warren,  Selby  House,  Wickham  Terrace,  Brisbane,   Queens- 
land, 

1901  Wegb,  Peter  G.,  J.P.,  7  Hofmeyr  Chambers,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1902  Wbiqhton,  Lieut.-Colonel  John,  340  Prince  Alfred  Street,  Maritzburg^ 

Natal, 

1884  Weil,  Benjamin  Bertie,  Maf eking.  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Weil,  Julius,  Maf  eking.  Cape  Colony, 

1884  Weil,  Major  Myer,  Mafeking,  Cape  Colony, 
1881      Weil,  Major  Samuel,  Mafeking,  Cape  Colony, 

1901  Weir,  Cecil  Hamilton,  303  Lewis  Buildings,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  V,S,A, 

1903  Weissenborn,  Charles  A.  P.,  Premier  Estate,  Umtali,  Rhodesia, 

1906  Weldon,  Horace,  P.O.  Box  331,  Jo/wnnesburg,  Trans  tool. 

1907  fWELMAN,  Charles  W.,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Athenaum  Club,  P.O.  Box  6499, 

Johannerburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  tWKLLS,  Ernest  T.,  P.O,  Box  10,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
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1896  I  fWBLLs,  Richard  Noel,  Hannau*8  Mnd  Gold  JSetfs,  Kalgo&rlie,  Webtem 
Australia, 
Wekdt,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henrt  L.,  Colombo^  Ceylon, 
Whntworth,  FiTTwiLLiAM,  XJnimi  duby  Sydney^  New  South  Wales. 
Wbhton,  William  F.,  Hony  Kotig, 

Wbntzel,  Charles  A.,  Rand  Club,  Johannethury^  Ihanswuil. 
tWB8TOABTH,  Obobob  C,  2  C^ConneU  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale: 
Whbblbb,  William,  C.M.G.,  Treasurer,  ZoTnba,  Nyasaland. 
Whbslwbioht,  Charles  A.,  C.M.G.,  Piefersbury,  Transifaal. 
WnrrH,  Andrew,  W.S.,  Chief  Registrar  and  Sheriff,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
fWHiTB,  Colonel  F.  B.  P.,  Waverley,  Constant  Spriny,  Jamaiea, 
Whitb,  William,  J.P.,  F.Q.S.,  Mount  Alma,  Charters  nttusrs,  Queensland-, 
White,  W.  Kinross,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

tWHlTEHBAD,  T.  H. 

Whitelaw,  Jambs,  P.O,  Boa  106,  Maritsbury,  Natal, 
WHiTEtBT,  PBBciyAL,  PO.  Box  1268,  Johannesbury,  T^ansmal, 
Whitbman.  Rbqinal  J.  N.,  M.B.,  Cb.M.,  University  Club,  Sydney,  New 

Sou:h  Wales, 
Whiteside,  Hbnrt  S.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States, 
Whitmorr,  Sidney  W.,  Public  Works  Department,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Whittakbr,  William  Leopold,  14  Timber  Street,  Maritzbury,  Natal. 
fWHTTB,  W.  Lrslib,  P,0.  Box  320,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
jWiCKHAM,    H.   A.,   J.P.,    Conflict    Group,   m&   Samarai,    Papua,    vid 

Australia. 
fWiBWAND,  C,  F.,  P.O,  Box  1362,  Johannesbury,  Transvaal. 
Wibnand,  Fbedbbick  C.  M.,  Bellevue,  Bedford,  Cape  Colony, 
Wiener,  Ludwto,  Lower  St,  Georye's  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
WiBNHOLT,  Fred  E.,  Rhodes  Inyanya  Farms,  Umtali,  Rhodesia, 
WiLKiNs,  Robert  H.,  British  Australian  Tobacco  Co,,  a  Beckett  Street, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Wilkinson,  Charles  D.,  Hony  Kong, 

Wilkinson,  E.  F.  W.,  Public  Works  Bept,,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fWiLKs,  Samuel  Jerrold,  C.E.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
WiLLOocKS,  Edward  I.  R.,  26  New  North  Road,  Bourda,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
Williams,  Archibald  Jay,  Zomha,  Nyasaland. 
WiLUAMS,  HoN.C.  A.  Sapaba,  M.L.C.,  Barrister'ai-Law,Layos,  Southern 

Nigeria, 
Williams,  Hon.  Charles  Riby,  C.M.G.,  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 
Williams,  E.  Truby,  cfo  Messrs.  Huddart,  Parker  ^  Co,,  626  Collins 

Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
fWiLLiAMS,  E.  Vaughan,  J.P.,  Gony  Gony,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
fWiLLUMS,  Ernest,  A.M.InstC.E.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fWiLLiAMs,  Fred.  W.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

fWiLLiAMs,  Henry  Watson,  Es^x  Street,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
Williams,  G.  A.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Harrismith,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Williams,   James    Alexander,    I.3.O.,    District    Commissioner,   Pram 

Pram,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 


1S96 
1887 
1898 
1903 
1887 
1902 
1906 
1903 

1888 
1900 
1890 
1894 
1903 
1906 
1906 

1904 
1907 
1906 
1886 
1884 

1896 
1906 
1883 
1906 
1907 

1899 
1898 
1890 
1882 

1898 
1906 

1888 

1906 

1890 
1897 
1899 
1900 
1902 
1904 
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1896     t Williams,  Jahbs  Augustus,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa, 

1 903  WuJJAMS,  James  E.,  High  Level  Road,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Williams,  James  Nblsoh,  Hastings,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1898     Williams.  How.  Mb.  Justice  Joshua  S.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
1902     Williams,  Luke,  F.G.S.,  Claremont,  Moonak,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1891  Williams,  Bohbbt,  C.E.,  Johanneabtirgf  TransvatU, 

1888  t Williams,  Thomas  P.,  3  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  TransfKuU, 

1 886  f  Williams,  Zachabiah  A.,  Aponghon  Street,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1904  Willis,   Chahles    Savill,  MB.,  CM.,-  J.P.,   St,  Maura,  Awnandale, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1904     Willmot,  Fbkdbeick    C,   M.D.,  D.P.H.,    Vredenberg,    Saldanha  Bay, 
Cape  Colony, 

1896  Wills,  Gbobgb  F.,  P,0,  Box  551,  Johannesburg,  TransvatU, 
1880     WiLMAN,  Hbbbbbt,  P,0,  Box  10*,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

.1901     WiLMOT,  Hon.  Alexandbb,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

1898  Wilson,  Aiden  D.,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 

1894  tWiLSOK,  Albbbt  J.,  70»""  Avenue  cClena,  Paris, 

1897  Wilson,  Benjamin,  The  Club,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
1908     tWiLSON,  Cecil  F.,  Kowhainui,  Takapau,  New  Zealand. 

1906  fWiLSON,  Chablbs  Hkbbbbt,  J.P.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 

Australia, 

1899  Wilson,  Gbobqb,  C.B.,  Deputy- Commissioner,  Entebbe,  Uganda  {Cor- 

responding Secretary). 
1891     ^YfiLBOVf  Gboeob  Pbanolbt,  C.E. 
3898     Wilson,  Sib  Henby  F.,  K.C.M.G. 

1897  Wilson,  Jambs  G.,  Bulls,  Rangitiki,  New  Zealand. 

1898  t Wilson,  James  W.,  Sandahm,  British  North  Borneo, 
1883     WiMON,  Captain  John,  Beau  Sejour,  Rosehill,  Mauritius. 

1904  fWiLsoN,  John  B.,  Lindley,  Orange  River  Colony, 
1902     t Wilson,  W.  T.,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1897     fWiNCHCOMBE,  Hon.  F.  E.,  M.L.C.,  Messrs,  Winchcombe,  Carson  #  C5t>.,  46 
Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1887  tWiNDSOB,  Petbb  F.,  Windsorton,  GHqualand  West,  Cape  Colony, 
1902     Winoatb,  G.  R.,  Customs  Department,  Lokoja,  Northern  Nigeria, 

1897  WiNKFiELD,  Hon.  Mb,  Justice  John,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria  (Corre- 

sponding Secretary), 

1889  WiBGMAN,  Vbn.  Abchdbacon  a.  Thbodobb,  D.D.,  D.CJm  (Hon,  Chaplain 

to  H.M.  the  King),  St.  Mar^fs  Rectory,  Port  JElieabeth,  Cape  Colony 
(Corresponding  Secretary). 

1905  Wise,  Hon,  Bebnhabd  R.,  K.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1895  fWiSE,  Pebcy  F.,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States. 

1895  fWiTHEFOBD,  J.  H.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1898  WiTTENOOM,  Hon.  Sib  Edwabd  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,   Western 

Australia, 
1886     Witts,  Bboomb  Laxb,  U  Ashton  Buildings,  Elojf  Street,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

1907  WoDEHousE,  H.E.  Lieut. -Genebal  JoscELYNB  H.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Govern* 

ment  House,  Hamilton,  Bermttda, 

1896  t Wolff,  Henby  A.,  M.D.,  501  West  ISSih  Street,  New  York. 
1907     Wolff,  Leo  Mitfobd,  P.O,  Box  985,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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1905  WoLFHAOiN,  John  E.,  M.6.,  CM.,  102  Maoqtiarie  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1882  WoixASTOK,  I/p.-CoL.  Charlton  F.  B.,  The  Club,  Kmherlty,  Cape  Colony, 
1908  W0L1.A8TON,  Francis  E.,  C.  C  and  B.  M.,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 
1899  Wood,  Charlhb,  33  King  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1873  Wood,  J.  Dknnistoun,  M.H.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  BothweU^  Tasmania, 

1908  Wood,  Hbnry,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1907  Wood,  John  Bubn,  M.B.,  CM.,  L.R.C.P.,  Vryheid,  Natal, 

1898  tWooD,  Peter,  Bumside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1902  WooDARD,  Henrt,  Zomba,  Nyasaland. 

1905  fWooDBURN,  Macorbgor,  P,0.  Box  1303,  Johannesbury,  Transvaal. 

1897  WooDBURN,  William,  Windermere  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 

1883  fWooDHOUSB,  Edhund  Binoham,  Mount  Gilead,  CampbeUtcwn,  New  South 

Waits, 
1907     WooDHousB,  Gborob  Wu.y  B.A.|  District  Judge,  Batticaloa,  Ceylon, 
1905     tWooDS,  Charles,  P,0.  Box  1483,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1885     t Woods,  Hon.  Sidney  Gk>WBR,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1898  WooLF,  Datid  Lewis,  P,0.  Box  431,  Durban,  Natal. 

1898     Wools-Sampson,  Colonel  Sir  Aubrey,  K.C.B.,  M.L.A.,  P.O,  Box  4601, 
Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1907  Workman,    Arthur    Maitland,    Mina    San    Vicente,   por    Paymogo, 

Hudva,  Spain. 

1908  WoRSLBY,  H.  A.,  cfo  B.  E.  A.  Corporation,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa, 

1905  Worthington,  Reginald  Yorke,  380  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1900  Wragob,  Clembnt  L.,  F.R.a.S.,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  cfo  H.  A.  Brandt,  Esq., 

352  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1887     Wright,  Arthur  James,  56  Matboura  Road,  Toorak,  Mdboume,  Victoria. 

1901  Wright,  Hon.  Claudius  E.,  M.L.C.  Barnster-at-Law,  F^reetoton,  Sierra 

Leone, 
1893     fWRiOHT,  G.  H.  Cory,  88  Hardiurm  Strasse,  Ziirich,  Suisse. 
1898     t Wright,  Hon.  James  W.,  M.L.C.,  4  Moirs  Chambers,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 

1906  t Wright,  John  Wm.,  Avonmore,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  Wright,  Percy  A.  T.,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1893     Wyatt,  Chas.  Guy  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1890  Wykham,  Alfred  L.,  M.D.,  21  St,  Mary  Street,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 

1896  Wylie,  Samuel,  15  Grosvenor  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1885  Wylue,  Bryce  J.,  Kalupahani,  Haldumulla,  Ceylon, 

1883  Wynne,  Hon.  Agar,  M.P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria, 


1887 
1907 
1891 
1896 
1894 

1883 
1882 

1904 


fYoNOE,  Cecil  A.  S.,  M.L.A.,  Furth,  Da/rgle,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

f  York,  Archibald,  Edtnonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 

Young,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Alfred  J.  K.,  B.  A.,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 

t Young,  Captain  Hon.  Arthur  H.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore, 

fYouNG,  H,  C.  Arthur,  cjo  Commercial  Banking  Co,,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
f  Young,  Horace  E.  B.,  Fairymead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland. 
fYouNG,  Hon.  Sir  James  H.,  M.E.C,  Nossom,  Bahamas  {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
fYouNG,  J.  Ronald  C,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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1906     YoiTHO,  Pblham  Vkrnon,  District  Commi^sionert  Southern  Nigeria. 

1902      Young,  Robr6t,  England  House,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

1888  ,  YouNO,  His   Honour  William    Douglas,  C.M.G.,   Government  House^ 

Dominica, 


1887     fZsAL,  Hon.  Sib  William  Austin,  K.C.M.G.,  Clovelly,  Lansell  Street, 

Toorak,  Melbourtie,  Victoria, 
1897  i  ZiBTSMAN,  Louis  F.,  M.L.A.,  Attomey-at-LatD,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape 

I  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1881   ,  Z^cHONis,  Gbobob  B«,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 


(4412) 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,   Ac,  TO  WHICH  THE 
.      PROCEEDINGS    OP  THE    ROYAL   COLONIAL  INSTI- 
TUTE ARE  PRESENTED. 

GBEAT  BBITAIN. 

The  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 

„  African  Society,  London. 

„  Anthropological  Listitate,  London. 

„  Army  and  Navy  Club,  London. 

„  AthensBum  Club,  London. 

„  Australasian  Club,  Edinburgh. 

„  Bingham  Public  Library,  Cirencester. 

„  Bishopsgate  Institute,  London. 

„  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

„  British  and  African  Steamship  Co. 

„  British  Empire  League. 

„  British  Museum,  London. 

„  Brown  8  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 

„  Cambridge  University  Library. 

„  Carlton  Club,  London. 

„  Ceylon«Association. 

„  City  Liberal  Club,  London. 

„  Colonial  Office,  London. 

„  Conservative  Club,  London. 

„  Constitutional  Club,  London. 

„  Crystal  Palace  Library. 

„  East  India  Association,  London. 

„  East  India  United  Service  Club,  London. 

„  Emigrant's  Information  Office,  London. 

„  Geographical  Association. 

„  Guildhall  Library,  London. 

„  House  of  Commons,  London. 

„  House  of  Lords,  London. 

„  Imperial  Institute,  London. 

„  India  Office  Library,  London. 

„  Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 

„  liistitution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

„  Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

„  Japan  Society,  London. 

„  Junior  Carlton  Club,  London. 

„  Junior  United  Service  Club,  London. 

„  Kew  Guild,  Kew  Gardens. 

„  League  of  the  Empire,  London 

„  Liverpool  Geographical  Society. 
„    Liverpool  Institute  of  Commercial  Research  in  the 
„    London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  [Tropics. 

„    London  Institution. 
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The  London  Library. 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

Minet  Public  Library,  Gamberwell. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glafigow. 

National  Club,  London. 

National  Liberal  Club,  London. 

Natural  History  Museum,  London. 

Naval  and  Military  Club,  London. 

Navy  League,  London. 

New  University  Club,  London. 

Oriental  Club,  London. 

Orient-Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London; 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

People's  Palace  Library,  London. 

Public  Library,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

„  Birmingham. 

„  Bradford. 

„  Bristol. 

„  Cardiff. 

„  Chelsea. 

„  Clerkenwell. 

„  Croydon. 

„  Darlington. 

„  Derby. 

„  Dumbarton. 

„  Dundee. 

„  Fulham. 

„  Great  Yarmouth. 

Hull. 

„  Ipswich. 

„  Kensington. 

„  Eilburn. 

„  Leeds. 

„  Lewisham. 

„  Lowestoft. 

„  Manchester. 

„  Newington. 

„  Norwich. 

„  Nottingham. 

„  Oldham. 

„  Plumstead. 

„  Plymouth. 

„  Putney. 

„  St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

„  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 

„  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  [minster. 

„  St.  Pancras. 

„  Sheffield. 

„  Stamford. 

„  Stoke  Newington 

„  Sunderland. 

„  Swansea. 

„  Wigan. 

Reform  Club,  London. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
Boyal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 
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The  Koyal  Gardens,  Eew. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

„  Boyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

„  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

„  St.  Stephen's  Club,  London. 

„  Science  and  Education  Library,  South  Kensington. 

„  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

I,  Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

„  Tate  Central  Library,  Brixton. 

„  Tate  Public  Library,  Streatham. 

„  Thatched  House  Club,  London. 

„  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

„  Tyneside  Geographical  Society. 

„  Union  Castle  Steamship  Co.,  London. 

„  Union  Club,  London. 

„  United  Service  Club,  London. 

„  United  University  Club,  London. 

„  University  College,  London. 

„  Victoria  Institute,  London. 

„  West  India  Committee,  London. 

,,  Windham  Club,  London. 


COLONIES. 

British  North  Ahbrica. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

„  Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia. 
„  „  „  Manitoba. 

„  „  „  New  Brunswick. 

„  „  „  Newfoundland. 

„  „  „  Nova  Scotia. 

„  „  „  Ontario. 

„  „  „  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Quebec. 

„  Bureau  of  Mines,  Quebec. 

„  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

„  Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  Montreal. 

„  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

„  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 

„  Education  Department,  Toronto. 

„  Fraser  Institute,  Montreal. 

„  General  Mining  Association,  Quebec. 

„  Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

„  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

„  Hamilton  Association. 

„  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipe 

„  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

„  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 

„  Litei'ary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

„  McGill  University,  Montreal.. 

„  MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta)  N.W  T 

„  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick. 

„  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society. 
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The  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

„  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 

„  Ontario  Historical  Society,  Toronto. 

„  Public  Library,  Hamilton. 

„  Public  Library,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

„  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

„  Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

„  Public  Library,  Windsor. 

„  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

„  University  Library,  Winnipeg. 

„  University  of  Toronto. 

„  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 


AUSTBALASUN   COLONIES. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
„    Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 
„    Department  of  Fisheries. 
„    Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 
„    Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 
„    Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Newcastle. 

„  Sydney. 

„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 
„    Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 

„    Boyal  Anthropological  Society  of  Australasia,  Sydney. 
„    Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia. 
„    Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
„     School  of  Art,  Grafton. 
„  „  Maitland  West. 

Wollongong. 
„     Sydney  University. 
„    United  Service  Institution,  Sydney. 

Queensland. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland 
Boyal  Society  of  Queensland.  [Branch). 

Public  Library,  Brisbane. 
School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 

„  Brisbane. 

„  Ipswich. 

„  Maryborough. 

„  Bockhampton. 

„  Toowoomba. 

United  Service  Institution,  Brisbane. 

South  Australia. 

The  Adelaide  Club. 
,    Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„     Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

„    Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Austra- 
„     Boyal  Society,  Adelaide.  [lian  Branch). 

,,     Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society,  Adelaide. 
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Tasmania. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„     Mechanics'  Institute,  Launceston. 
„    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
„  „  Launceston, 

„    Royal  Society  of  Tasmania* 
„    Statistical  Department,  Hobart. 

ViCTOBU. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

„  Athcnreum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beeohworth. 

„  Bankers*  Listitute  of  Australasia,  Melbourne. 

,.  Mochanics'  Institute  and  Athenieum,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Bendigo. 
II  II  Sale. 

.•  „  Stawell. 

„  Mdlbojrne  University. 

„  Public  Library,  BaUarat. 
M  „  Castlemaine. 

II  n  Geelong. 

H  „  Melbourne. 

,;  Boyal  Qoographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Victorian 

„  Royal  Society  of  Victoria.  [Branch). 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Melbourne. 

WXSTBBN  AuSTBAlilA. 

The  Geological  Survey  Office,  Perth. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 
„    Registrar-General,  Perth. 
„    Public  Library  of  Western  Australia,  Perth. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 

„  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  Dunedin. 

„  Auckland  Institute. 

„  Canterbury  College,  Christchurch. 

„  New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 

„  Polynesian  Society,  Wellington. 

„  Public  Library,  Auckland. 
n  „  Wellington. 

„  University  of  Otago,  Dunedin. 

Cape  Colony. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Capetown. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Capetown. 

„  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

Institute  of  Bankers  in  South  Africa. 
Public  Library,  Capetown. 

„  Grahamstown. 

„  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West. 

„  Port  Elizabeth. 

South  African  Philosophical  Society,  Cape  Town. 

Rhodesia. 

Public  Library,  Bulawayo. 
Rhodesia  Scientific  Association. 
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Natai.. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietennuitzbarg 
„    Public  Library,  Durban. 

„  „        Pietermaritzburg. 

Orange  Biter  Coloky. 
The  Government  Library,  Bloemfontein. 

Transvaal. 

Government  Library,  Pretoria. 

Joint  Library  of  Parliament,  Pretoria.  ^ 

West  Africa. 
Lagos  Institute. 

West  Indies. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Trinidad. 

„  Agriculture  Office,  Antigua. 

„  Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Antigua. 

»,  Free  Library,  Barbados. 

M  Institute  of  Jamaica. 

„  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  Kingston. 

„  Legislative  Council,  Grenada. 

,,  Boyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 

„  Victoria  Institute,  Trinidftd.  -  [Guiana. 

Mauritius. 

The  Biblioth^que  Municipale,  Port  Louis. 
„    Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India. 

The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 
„    Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
„    Geological  Survey,  Calcutta. 
„     Mysore  Geological  Department. 

Ceylon. 

The  Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon,  Kandy. 
„    Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 

Straits  Settlements. 

The  Perak  Museum. 
„    Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

Austria. 
The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Belgium. 

Biblioth^ue  de  TEtat  Independant  du  Congo. 
International  Colonial  Institute. 
Soci^t^  d'Etudes  Coloniales. 

Egypt. 

National  Printing  Department,  Cairo. 
The  Public  Library,  Alexandria. 
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France. 
Biblioth^ue  de  PInstitut  National  de  France. 
Comity  de  TAfrique  Fran^aise,  Paris. 
Comity  de  I'Oceanie  Fran^aise,  Paris. 
Office  Colonial,  Paris. 

Gebmaky. 

The  Imperial  German  Goyemment. 
Deatsche  Eolonialgesellschaft. 
Eolonial-Wirtschaftliches  Eomitee,  Berlin. 

Holland. 

Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem. 

Eoninklijk  Institnut  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde 

van  Kederlandscb -Indie. 
State  Archives  Department,  The  Hague. 

Italy. 

Institute  Coloniale  Italiano,  Borne. 

Society  Africana  d*  Italia. 

Society  d'explorazione  Commerciale  in  Africa. 

Japan. 
Formosan  Association,  Tokyo. 

Java. 
La  Soci6t6  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  Batavia. 

Sweden. 
Boyal  University,  Uppsala. 

United  Stater. 

American  Colonisation  Society,  Washington 

„        Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

„        Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

„        Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

„        Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington. 
The  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Department  of  State,  Washington. 

Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Louis. 

National  Geographic  Society,  Washington. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 
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Acclimatisation,  vii.  36 
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xxvii.  4  ;  Development  of  Tropical, 
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Col(my,  xxxvii.  214 
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its  undeveloped  Products,  xxxvii.  36 
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{38th)  xxxvii.  155;  (39th)   xxxviii. 

164 ;  (40th)  xxxix.  164 
Antarctic  Exploration,  xix.  332 
Antipodean  Britain,  State  Socialism 

in,  XXV.  2 
Archer,  Thomas,  on  Queensland,  xii. 

263 
Argyll,   Duke   of,   on   relations    with 
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University  Life  in,  xxiii.  93 
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Australasian   Development,  Aids  to, 
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Australasian  Publio  Finance,  zx.  229 

Australia,  Aborigines  of,  xxii.  32 ;  and 
Naval  Defence,  xxxiv.  194 ;  As  a 
Food-producing  Country,  xxxr.  79, 
XXXV.  393;  Ab  I  Saw  It,  xxii.  3; 
Possibilities  of  Irrigation,  xxxix.  298 ; 
Products  of,  xxxvii.  113  ;  Beduction 
of  Postage  to  and  from,  xxxvi.  401 ; 
Beoent  Impressions  in,  xix.  120; 
Be-visited,  1874-1889,  xxi.  242; 
Scientific  Exploration  of  CentrsJ, 
xxvii.  87 ;  Some  Federal  Tendencies 
in,  xxxviii.  239;  Studies  in,  in 
1896,  xxvui.  119  ;  Water  Supply  of, 
xxxiii.  35 ;  Wines  of,  vii.  297 

Australian  Colonies,  Constitutions  of 
the,  ii.  48 

Australian  Enterprise, .  Economic  de- 
velopments of,  xxY.  292 

Australian  Immigration,  xxxvii.  227 

Australian  Life,  Social  and  Intellectual 
Development  of,  xxvi.  30 

AuEtralian  Natural  History  Gleanings, 
xxix.  36 

Australian  Outlook,  xzv.  188   . 

Ausiaralian  Stock  Pastures  and  Bntish 
Consumers,  xxvi.  347 


Baden-Powell,  Sir  G.  S.,  on  Imperial 
Defence  in  our  Time,  xiii.  341 ;  on 
National  Unity,  xvi  43 ;  on  Colo- 
nial Ck>venunetnt  Securities,  xviii. 
254;  on  Development  of  Tropical 
Africa,  xxvii.  218 ;  on  the  Financial 
Belations  of  the  Empire.  Can  they 
be  improved  ?  xxviii.  306 

Bahamas,  the,  xxxi.  162 

Balance-^et  of  the  Washington 
Treaty,  iv.  7 

Barnett,  P.  A.,  on  Education  in  South 
Afrioa,  xxxvi.  130 

Barrett,  H.  J.,  on.  Boers  of  Sooth 
Africa,  L  176 

Basutoland  and  the  Basutos,  xxxii. 
255 

Bate,  J.,  on  Opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  ii.  78 
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Columbia,  xxiii.  148 

Bechuanaland,  xvii.  5 

Bedford,  Bev.  W.  E.  B.,  on  Malta  and 
the  Maltese  Bace,  xxvii.  Ill 

Begg,  Alex.,  on  Canadiah  North-West^ 
XV.  181 

Bell,  Sir  F.  Dillon,  on  Indebtedness  of 
Australasian  Colonies,  xiv.  13 

BeU,  Dr.  J.  M.,  on  Mineral  Wealth.of 
New  Zealand,  xxxix.  37 
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Members  of  the  British  Empire,viii.  3 

Bent,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  Trend 
of  Victoria's  Progress,  xxxviii.  837 

Berkeley,  T.  B.  H.,  on  the  Leeward 
Islanas,  xii.  9 

Bemier,  Captain  J.  E.,  on  a  Canadian 
Polar  Expedition,  xxxii.  99 

Berry,  Sir  Graham,  on  Colonies  in 
Belation  to  the  Bknpire,  xviii.  4 

Best  Means  of  Drawing  Together  the 
Interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  vi.  5 

Birchenough,  Henry,  on  Some  Aspects 
of  our  Imperial  Trade»  xxix.  104 

Birtwistle,  C.  A.,  on  Cotton  Growing 
and  Nigeria,  xxxix.  80 

Bissett  Sir  J.,  on  South  Africa  and 
her  Colonies,  vii.  86 

Blake,  Sir  Henry,  on  Ceylon  of  ^o-day, 
xxxix.  106 

Blyth,  Sir  Arthur,  on  South  Australia, 
xi.  181 

Boers  of  S.  Africa,  i  175 

Bonwick,  James,  on  the  Writing  of 
Colonial  History,  xxvi.  270 

BooB^,  J.  B.,  on  Library  of  the  Boyal 
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